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STRAY  LEAVES  FROM  THE  UNPUBLISHED  HISTORY  OF  THE 

NEW  WORLD. 

[concluded.] 


In  o-iving  the  remamder  of  the  series  of 
these  curious  documents,  we  conceive  that  it 
will  add  much  both  to  their  pohtical  and  his- 
torical interest  to  introduce  a  remarkable  pas- 
sage from  Burke  which  we  have  accidentally 
stumbled  upon.  AVe  make  our  quotation 
from  an  old  pamphlet  printed  in  Philadel- 
phia for  William  Cohhett  in  1797,  entitled 
"  Two  Letters  addressed  to  a  Member  of  the 
present  ParUament  on  the  Proposals  for  Peace 
with  the  Regicide  Directory  of  France,"  by 
the  Right  Hon.  Edmund  Burke.  Whether 
the  passage  we  have  italicized  may  not  have 
reference  to  these  identical  papers  now  first 
published,  we  leave  the  curious  to  decide. 

It  will  be  seen  that  our  opinions  of  the 
character  of  the  transactions  here  recorded 
are  furtified  by  the  great  name  of  Burke. 

"  There  has  not  been  in  this  century  any  foreign 
peace  or  war,  in  its  origin  the  fruit  of  popular  de- 
sire, except  the  war  that  was  made  with  Spain  in 
1739.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  forced  into  the 
war  by  the  people,  who  were  inflamed  to  this 
measure  by  the  most  leading  politicians,  by  the 
first  orators,  and  the  greatest  poets  of  the  time. 
For  that  war  Pope  sung  his  dying  notes.  For 
that  war  Johnson,  in  more  energetic  strains,  em- 
ployed the  voice  of  his  early  genius.  For  that 
war  Glover  distinguished  himself  in  the  way  in 
which  his  muse  was  most  the  natural  and  happy. 
The  crowd  readily  followed  the  politicians  in  the 
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cry  for  a  war  which  threatened  little  bloodshed, 
and  which  promised  victories  that  were  attended 
with  something  more  solid  than  glory.  A  war 
with  Spain  was  a  war  of  plunder.  In  the  present 
conflict  with  Regicide,  Mr.  Pitt  has  not  hitherto 
had,  nor  will  perhaps  for  a  few  days  have,  many 
prizes  to  hold  out  in  the  lottery  of  war  to  tempt 
the  lower  part  of  our  character.  He  can  only 
maintain  it  by  an  appeal  to  the  higher ;  and  to 
those  in  whom  that  higher  part  is  the  most  pre- 
dominant h.e  must  look  the  most  for  his  support. 
Whilst  he  holds  out  no  inducements  to  the  wise, 
nor  bribes  to  the  avaricious,  he  may  be  forced  by 
a  vulgar  ery  into  a  peace  ten  times  more  ruinous 
than  the  most  disastrous  war.  The  weaker  he  is 
in  the  fund  of  motives  which  apply  to  our  avarice, 
to  our  laziness,  and  to  our  lassitude,  if  he  means 
to  carry  the  war  to  any  end  at  all,  the  stronger  he 
ought  to  be  in  his  addresses  to  our  magnanimity 
and  to  our  reason. 

"In  stating  that  "Walpole  was  driven  by  a 
popular  clamor  into  a  measure  not  to  be  justified, 
I  do  not  mean  wholly  to  excuse  his  conduct.  My 
time  of  observation  did  not  exactly  coincide  with 
that  event ;  but  I  read  much  of  the  controversies 
then  carried  on.  Several  years  after  the  contests 
of  parties  had  ceased,  the  people  were  amused, 
and  in  a  degree  warmed  with  them.  The  events 
of  that  era  seemed  then  of  niagnitude,  which  the 
revolutions  of  our  time  have  reduced  to  parochial 
importance ;  and  the  debates  which  then  shook 
the  nation  now  appear  of  no  higher  moment  than 
a  discussion  in  a  vestry.  When  I  was  very  young, 
a  general  fashion  told  me  I  was  to  admire  some  of 
the  writings  against  that  minister :  a  little  more 
maturity  taught  me  as  much  to  despise  them.  I 
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observed  one  fault  in  bis  general  proceeding.  He 
never  manfully  put  forward  the  entire  strength  of 
his  cause.  He  temporized ;  he  managed ;  and 
adopting  very  nearly  the  sentiments  of  his  adver- 
saries, he  opposed  their  inferences.  This,  for  a 
political  commander,  is  the  choice  of  a  weak  post. 
His  adversarleo  had  the  better  of  the  argument  as 
he  handled  it,  not  as  the  reason  and  justice  of  his 
cause  enabled  him  to  manage  it.  /  say  this  after 
liaving  seen,  and  with  some  care  examined,the  orig- 
inal documents  concerning  certain  important  traris- 
actions  of  those  times.  They  perfectly  satisfied 
me  of  the  extreme  injustice  of  that  war,  and  of  the 
falsehood  of  the  colors  which,  to  his  own  ruin, 
and  guided  by  a  mistaken  policy,  he  suffered  to 
bo  daubed  over  that  measure.  Some  years  af- 
ter, it  was  my  fortune  to  converse  with  many  of 
the  principal  actors  against  that  minister,  and  with 
those  who  principally  excited  that  clamor.  None 
of  them,  no,  not  one,  did  in  the  least  defend  the 
measure,  or  attempt  to  justify  their  conduct. 
They  condemned  it  as  freely  a."  they  would  have 
done  in  commenting  upon  any  proceeding  in  his- 
tory, in  which  they  were  totally  unconcerned. 
Thus  it  will  be.  They  who  stir  up  the  people  to 
improper  desh-e?,  whether  of  peace  or  war,  will  be 
condemned  by  themselves.  TJiey  who  weakly 
yield  to  them  will  be  condemned  by  history." 

We  resume  with  the  original  dispatch 
giving  au  account  of  the  iirst  formal  taking- 
possession  of  that  region  towards  which 
so  much  interest  has  been  attracted  lately. 
It  will  be  found  to  be  very  interesting  and 
curious.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the 
King  described  so  nearly  resembles  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  present  "  King  of  Mosquito." 
Lord  Palmerston,  in  his  dispatch  to  the 
Nicaraguan  Government,  says :  "  The  time 
when  and  the  manner  in  which  the  connec- 
tion between  Great  Britain  and  the  Mos- 
quito Coast  began  is  not  well  known." 
This  paper  evidently  throws  some  light  on 
the  subject,  and  may  be  useful  to  his  Lord- 
ship, pi'ovided  he  still  continues  to  ignore 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  1763. 

We  do  not  desire  at  present  to  re-open 
the  discussion  of  the  Nicaraguan  question, 
especially  in  the  manner  it  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  this  Review,  contrary  to  the  advice 
of  its  present  conductor,  but  we  are  glad  to 
be  able  to  add  any  new  facts  that  may 
throw  hght  upon  it;  retaining  personally, 
as  We  do,  the  confidence  Ave  have  always 
felt,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said, 
in  the  patriotism  and  far-seeing  statesman- 
ship of  the  eminent  Secretary  in  whose 
hands  the  negotiation  has  been,  knowing 
that  he  of  all  others  is  the  man  to  settle  it 
upon  such  bases  as  the  honor  and  interests 
of  the  countrv  demand. 


[Backed,  "Mr.  Hodgson,  from  y"  lotli  of 
March  to  1 2th  April.  Sandy  Bay,  8th  April, 
1740.     Mr.  Hodgson  to  Gov.  Trelawny."] 

Sandy  Bay,  Apiil  8th,  1740. 

3£ay  it  2)lease  your  Excellency : — I  dated 
my  last  from  Port  Royal  by  mistake  on 
the  1st  of  March,  whereas  we  sailed  from 
thence  on  the  29th  of  February,  arrived  at 
St.  Andrews  on  the  od  of  March,  sailed 
for  Sandy  Bay  on  the  Cth,  Avhere  we  came 
to  an  anchor  on  the  1 1  th,  but  were  prevented 
by  a  north  from  going  ashore  till  the  13th. 

King  Edward  being  informed  of  my  arri- 
val, sent  me  Avord  that  he  would  see  me  the 
next  day,  which  he  did,  attended  by  several 
of  his  captains.  I  read  to  him  your  Excel- 
lency's letter,  and  my  own  commission,  and 
when  I  had  explained  them  by  an  inter- 
preter, told  my  errand  and  recommended  to 
them  to  seek  all  opportunities  of  cultivating 
friendship  and  union  with  the  neighboring 
Indian  nations,  and  especially  such  as  were 
undei'  SI  bjeetion  to  the  Spaniards,  and  of 
helping  them  to  recover  their  freedom.  They 
approved  every  thing  I  said,  and  appointed 
the  16th  to  meet  the  Governor,  John  Briton, 
and  his  captains  at  the  same  place,  to  hear 
what  I  had  farther  to  say. 

On  the  16t]i  they  all  came  except  Admi- 
ral Dilly  and  Coll"  Morgan  [Mosquito  Indian 
chiefs,  who  had  been  complimented  with 
British  commissions  or  titles. — Ed.]  who 
were  sick.  General  Hobby  and  his  capt' 
were  at  too  great  a  distance  to  be  sent  for, 
but  their  presence  not  being  material,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  acquaint  them  that  as  they  had 
long  acknowledged  themselves  subjects  of 
Great  Britain,  the  Governor  of  Jamaica  had 
sent  me  to  take  possession  of  their  country, 
in  his  majesty's  name :  then  asked  if  they 
had  any  thing  to  object.  They  answered 
that  they  had  nothing  to  say  against  it,  but 
were  very  glad  I  Avas  come  for  that  purpose. 
So  I  immediately  raised  the  standard  and 
reduced  the  sum  of  what  I  had  said  into 
articles.  I  asked  them  both  separately  and 
jointly  if  they  approved  and  Avould  abide 
by  them.  They  unanimously  declared  they 
would.  So  I  had  tliem  read  over  again  in 
a  solemn  manner  imder  the  colours.  At 
the  end  of  every  article  fired  a  gun,  and 
concluded  Avith  cutting  up  a  turf,  and  ])rom- 
ising  to  defend  their  country  and  to  pro- 
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cure  tliem  all  the  assistance  and  instruction 
from  England  in  my  power. 

The  formality  all  this  was  done  with 
seemed  to  have  a  good  influence  upon  them, 
for  they  often  repeated  their  desire  of  learn- 
ing to  read,  and  said  they  must  now  mind 
their  king  more  than  they  had  done,  and  do 
all  they  could  to  help  themselves  and  hurt 
the  Spaniards,  to  whom  I  recommended  all 
the  mercy  that  was  consistent  with  their 
own  safet}'.  But  they  seemed  not  to  under- 
stand me  rightly,  saying — if  they  light  they 
must  kill.  The  articles  I  enclose,  and  hope 
your  Excellency  will  excuse  so  much  cere- 
mony :  for  as  I  had  no  certain  information 
whether  the  country  was  ever  taken  posses- 
sion of  before  or  ever  claimed  otherwise 
than  by  sending  them  down  commissions,  I 
thought  the  more  voluntary  and  clear  the 
cession  of  it  was,  the  better. 

The  governor  came  attended  with  a  nu- 
merous guard,  who  behaved  to  him  with 
much  respect  and  silence.  He  is  a  sensible 
old  man,  and  carries  a  good  command ;  the 
king  being  very  young,  I  believe  not  twenty, 
is  not  much  observed,  but  was  he  to  be  a 
while  in  Jamaica  or  England  'tis  thought  he 
would  make  a  hopefull  monarch  enough. 

On  the  18th  the  king  with  his  captains 
came  of  their  own  accord  to  consult  about  a 
proper  place  to  attack,  but  hearing  that 
Captain  Jumper  w\as  expected  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Gape,  with  5  or  G  periauguas, 
and  neither  the  governor,  Admiral  Dilly  nor 
Coll°  Morgan  being  present,  I  thought  it  best 
to  defer  it  'till  they  were  summoned.  The 
king  brought  his  mother  and  the  captains 
their  wives.  I  entertained  them  as  usual, 
but  there  always  comes  such  a  train  with 
them  that  instead  of  one  puncheon  of  rum 
I  should  have  had  three  or  four.  However, 
as  I  I'ecommended  sobriety  to  them  at  first 
as  from  your  Excellehcy,  none  of  them  has 
presumed  to  get  drunk  when  they  come  to 
me. 

On  the  19th  Capt.  Andrew  Stewart,  who 
has  been  hovering  several  months  on  this 
coast  in  hopes  of  getting  the  Muskitos  to 
make  an  expedition  for  him,  came  into  the 
road  and  sent  me  an  invitation  to  dine  on 
board,  with  an  apology  for  not  waiting  on 
me  himself,  which  I  accepted,  and  was  salu- 
ted with  5  guns  at  coming  off.  He  was  very 
desirous  to  agree  with  me  about  attacking 
some  place  or  other,  but  proposed  none  but 
a  gold  mine  which  he  could  not  describe. 


King  Edward  and  his  captains  went 
aboard  likewise.  As  we  went,  they  told  me 
that  Captain  Stewart  had  teazed  them  into 
a  sort  of  promise  to  go  with  him,  but  they 
were  averse  to  it,  and  wondered  that  such  a 
privateer,  who  was  a  blaze  of  lire,  did  not 
look  out  for  Spaniards  at  sea,  rather  than 
trouble  them  to  make  his  voyage  for  him. 
I  told  them  that  I  had  nothing  to  say  to 
what  promises  they  had  laid  themselves 
under  before  I  came  amongst  them  ;  that  I 
knew  truth  and  sincerity  were  most  agree- 
able to  your  Excellency,  and  therefore  could 
say  nothing  more  than  if  they  went  with 
Captain  Stewart  and  I  liked  the  design,  that 
I  would  go  with  them.  If  I  did  not,  would 
depend  upon  their  hastening  back  to  try 
another  that  both  they  and  I  should  like. 
However,  if  they  desired  me,  they  might 
depend  upon  my  going  with  them  any 
where.  I  spoke  the  same  to  Captain  Stew- 
art, who  persuaded  them  with  much  ado  to 
meet  him  at  Pearl  Keys.  They  tyed  their 
knotts  with  much  reluctance,  and  told  me 
the  next  day  they  were  so  divided  in  their 
opinions  since  my  coming,  that  they  knew 
not  what  to  do  for  the  best. 

The  same  day  Admiral  Dilly  and  Coll" 
Morgan  sent  me  word  they  were  coming  to 
wait  on  me.  I  immediately  crossed  the 
Lagune  to  meet  them,  hearing  they  were 
sensible  clever  fellows,  and  such  I  found 
them.  They  had  despatch'd  a  messenger 
to  the  governor  to  meet  them  the  next  day 
to  hold  a  general  and  decisive  council. 

They  all  mett  on  Sunday  the  23d,  at 
Senock  Dawkras  (Mr.  Whitehead's  house). 
The  governor  being  sick,  tryed  our  patience 
by  making  us  wait  till  the  afternoon  ;  but 
when  he  came,  made  ample  amends  by  the 
justness  of  his  sentiments. 

He  told  the  king  and  his  captains  it  was 
plain  they  had  got  a  name  and  the  good 
opinion  of  the  Governor  of  Jamaica,  (whose 
success  against  the  rebellious  negroes  they 
had  all  heard  of,)  and  if  they  did  not  keep 
it  up,  what  could  the  world  say  of  them  ? 
There  was  an  officer  now  sent  down  by  your 
Excellency  to  observe  their  manner  of  fight- 
ino-,  and  if  they  did  not  do  their  best  they 
should  lose  the  favor  of  the  English.  It  was 
true  they  were  but  a  small  number  of  peo- 
ples compared  to  us  who  had  men  to  spair 
for  sickness  and  the  sword.  But  if  they 
show'd  themselves  worthy,  no  doubt  the 
King  of  Great  Britain  would  send  a  iovca 
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sufficient  to  get  them  all  they  wanted,  be- 
sides teachers  to  instruct  them  in  what  is 
right  and  good.  He  said  General  Hobby 
had  often  talked  about  taking  towns  in  time 
of  peace,  and  called  the  Enghsh  cowards. 
Now  it  was  war,  they  must  show  they  were 
not  such  themselve;^ ;  that  the  English  were 
the  best  judges  when  war  or  peace  were 
proper,  and  none  of  them  had  any  business 
to  act  otherwise  than  they  were  directed  by 
the  Governor  of  Jamaica.  In  short,  all  he 
said  show'd  a  strong  natural  judgment,  and 
the  sedate  tone  of  voice  in  which  he  and 
some  others  debated,  was  very  agreeable 
and  affecting.  They  quickly  came  to  the 
point,  viz' — what  place  they  shou  d  attack, 
and  soon  agreed  upon  one  where  there  is 
both  a  mine  and  a  town,  viz.,  the  river 
Coaclyo  and  the  town  of  St.  Juan  de  Vasa- 
qua :  Thinking,  I  suppose,  to  oblige  Cap- 
tain Stewart  by  the  first  and  me  by  the 
latter. 

We  tyed  fourteen  knotts  and  concluded 
with  many  loyal  healths.  Then  they  all  got 
up  and  took  their  leaves  in  a  respectful 
manner  before  they  had  drank  too  much. 

I  found  my  council  about  sobriety  has 
had  some  weight  with  the  old  men,  but  the 
young  ones  are  got  together  since  with  the 
women  into  drinking  bouts.  They  intoxi- 
cate themselves  with  a  liquor  made  of  honey, 
lime  apples  and  cassada,  and  if  they  avoid 
quarrels,  which  often  happen,  they  are  sure 
to  have  fine  promiscuous  doings  among  the 
girls.  The  old  women,  I  am  told,  have  the 
liberty  of  chawing  the  cassada  before  'tis 
put  in,  that  they  have  a  chance  in  the  gene- 
ral rape  as  well  as  the  young  ones. 

I  fell  into  one  of  them  by  mere  accident 
last  Monday,  where  I  found  Admiral  Dilly 
and  Col°  Morgan  retailing  my  advice  among 
them  to  little  effect,  for  most  of  them  were  too 
drunk  to  mind  it,  and  so  hideously  painted 
that  I  quickly  left  them  to  avoid  being 
daubed  all  over,  which  is  the  compliment 
they  usually  pay  their  visitors  on  such  occa- 
sions. 

Those  two  captains  complain  much  of 
their  drinking,  but  say  it  has  been  taught 
them  by  the  English.  Others  say  not — for 
how  should  the  English  invent  the  pine  and 
cassada  drink  ?  Their  resentment  of  adul- 
try  has  lost  its  edge,  too,  more  than  among 
other  Indians.  That,  I  make  no  doubt,  they 
are  obliged  to  us  for.  Their  breach  of  prom- 
ises in  their  bargains,  I  take  to  be  a  good 


deal  owing  to  a  sense  of  being  defrauded 
by  traders,  but  through  their  ignorance  of 
numbers  and  value  not  being  able  to  tell 
how,  they  are  apt  to  make  improper  repri- 
sals. As  for  their  laziness,  the  grand  pro- 
moter of  the  rest,  I  really  think  it  must  have 
been  owing  to  their  discontent  at  the  ill 
usage  they  have  received  from  privateers 
and  others ;  because  I  don't  find  that  it  has 
been  epidemical  amongst  them  till  lately. 
They  will  loll  in  their  hammocks  till  they 
are  almost  starved — then  start  up  and  go  a 
turtling  in  a  pet,  and  if  they  have  not  im- 
mediate success,  and  there  happens  to  be 
many  pe'Viaguas  together,  they  form  a  de- 
sign on  some  Spanish  or  Indian  town. 

They  have  never  been  upon  any  consider- 
able expedition  since  that  of  Barcuto,  which 
is  thirteen  years  ago ;  so  that  there  are 
many  raw  lazy  young  fellows  among  them, 
for  which  reason  the  old  men  say  it  will  not 
be  proper  to  put  them  upon  severities  at 
first.  They  are  better  judges  than  I  can 
joossibly  be.  I  propose  when  I  come  back 
to  collect  all  that  live  on  this  side  the  cape 
into  little  towns.  Their  present  straggling 
life  being  very  inconvenient.  Dilly  and 
Morgan  complain  of  it,  and  saythat  they 
lived  together  formerly,  but  falling  into  the 
English  custom  of  ridiculing  and  abusing 
one  another  behind  their  backs,  they  fell  into 
varience,  and  so  dispersed  ;  and  they  believe 
that  there  are  larger  numbers  back  in  the 
country  that  never  appear,  than  those  that 
do.  I  shall  endeavovu"  to  get  them  together. 
These  things  require  more  time  and  patience 
than  I  expected.  But  when  their  inveteracy 
to  the  Spaniards  and  fidelity  to  us  during 
\_ivord  illegihle'\  of  ]  00  years  is  considered, 
and  that  our  own  vices  have  helped  to  spoil 
them,  no  pains,  methinks,  should  be  sj)ared 
to  reclaim  them. 

I  have  disposed  of  several  presents,  but 
their  returns  being  principally  in  visits  to 
get  more  or  to  drink  punch,  I  have  stopt 
my  hand.  The  Lubeck  duck,  osnabrigs, 
powder,  ball,  flints  and  shott  I  shall  divide 
among  them  at  setting  out,  with  a  promise 
that  they  shall  pay  me  according  to  their 
behaviour  or  their  plunder. 

I  have  disposed  of  none  of  your  lady's 
merchandise  yet,  hoping  for  the  best  mar- 
ket when  we  come  back.  The  English  here 
have  laid  me  under  a  kind  of  prohibitation, 
by  telling  them  that  I  did  not  come  to  trade, 
but  to  do  them  good,  which  both  makes  me 
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cautious  and  implies  their  own  way  of  trade 
is  bad.  Indeed  I  observe  it  is  upon  a  very 
unequal  and  uncertain  footing,  and  dont  see 
how  it  can  be  otherwise  till  the  people 
themselves  are  upon  a  better.  I  can  give 
your  Excellency  no  information  as  yet  of  the 
white  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  Gape 
and  at  Cape  Camdrous.  At  my  return  I 
shall  go  among  them  and  among  the  Plans 
and  Pictocks.  The  weight  of  the  Muskitos 
among  their  neighbours  notwithstanding  all 
their  vices,  appears  from  their  influence  upon 
these  two  Indian  nations,  who,  tho'  gene- 
rally at  war  with  each  other,  are  always 
good  friends  when  the  Muskito  men  come 
among  them.  If  the  season  will  allow  it,  I 
propose  another  expedition  when  I  come 
back  that  shall  direct  them  all  better  to  the 
country  of  their  fathers  than  this  we  are 
going  upon.  I  am  in  great  want  of  mapps, 
the  1st  vol.  of  Dampier  Uring's  and  others, 
whom  I  never  read. 

Captain  Stewart  was  present  at  our  last 
meeting,  and  told  me  he  designed  to  wait  for 
us  at  the  Pearl  Keys.  I  answered  we  should 
be  there,  but  as  for  the  Muskito  men,  they 
were  soly  under  my  command,  and  that  it 
was  my  duty  to  see  them  have  justice  done, 
wliatever  they  took.  I  show'd  him  my  com- 
mission and  King  Edward's  declaration.  So 
I  hope  that  we  shall  have  no  disputes .  He 
told  me  that  his  carpenter  had  repaired  nx 
crafts  at  the  cape  upon  the  promise  of  their 
captains  to  go  out  with  them,  which  they 
now  said  they  would  not  have  done  if  I  had 
not  come  among  them.  I  wrote  to  Gen' 
Hobby  as  follows  : — 

Sexock  Dawkra,  March  28,  I'ZoQ-tO. 

Brother  Hohhey  : — I  suppose  that  before 
this  you  have  heard  of  my  coming  to  this 
shore  by  the  Governor  of  Jamaica's  orders, 
to  set  up  the  British  standard,  and  to  com- 
mand all  the  Muskito  Indians  except  those 
under  King  Edward,  whom  his  Excellency 
has  desired  to  assist  with  as  many  men  as 
he  can  spare. 

We  have  agreed  upon  an  expedition  to 
the  southward  not  far  from  Chagres,  a.id  are 
to  set  out  in  twelve  sloops.  I  therefore  de- 
sire you  to  hasten  all  the  people  and  craft 
that  can  be  got  together  to  Sandy  Bay.  We 
go  from  hence  to  Pearl  Keys.  Ca[)t.  An- 
drew Stewart  tells  us  there  are  six  crafts 
near  the  cape  which  his  carpenters  repaired. 
I  desire  they  may  be  sent  to  us  with  all 


speed,  that  we  may  go  out  as  strong  as  pos- 
sible. I  am  glad  that  Captain  Handysides 
has  gone  to  take  Banalo ;  but  wish  that  I 
had  seen  him  first,  because  it  is  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Jamaica's  orders  that  you  make 
slaves  of  the  Indians  no  longer ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  when  you  happen  to  take  any, 
that  you  will  tell  them  the  gray-eyed  people 
will  soon  join  you  and  come  to  help  them 
against  the  Spaniards,  whose  yoke  you  must 
advise  them  to  throw  off  in  the  mean  time, 
and  so  send  some  of  them  back,  and  use  the 
rest  well  till  I  come  amongst  you,  which 
will  be  as  soon  as  our  expedition  is  over. 
I  would  have  seen  you  first  if  time  would 
have  allowed  it,  so  wish  you  and  your  fam- 
ily health  and  success  against  our  common 
enemy,  and  am 

Your  friend  and  brother, 

Robert  Hodgson. 

The  report  of  Handysides  being  gone  to 
Banalo  is  contradicted,  so  that  I  can  assure 
your  Excellency  of  the  truth.  He  is  Hob- 
by's son,  and  a  very  bold  felloAv. 

Thus,  sir,  I  have  related  ray  proceedings 
hitherto,  and  hope  they  will  be  to  your 
satisfaction.  I  can  form  no  judgment  till 
the  expedition  is  over,  how  far  these  people 
may  be  rendered  serviceable  to  the  main 
design.  Neither  can  I  add  many  remarks 
upon  the  country,  having  had  no  conve- 
niency  as  yet  for  tiavelling.  What  I  have 
seen  is  flat.  Being  all  savannna'5  and  la- 
gunes,  it  produces  very  good  cotton,  in  my 
opinion  much  finer  than  Jamaica's;  and  I 
am  told  there  is  as  good  cocoa  near  the 
cape  as  any  in  New  Spain.  Their  pine  ap- 
ples are  delicious  and  three  times  as  large  as 
ours.  Wild  honey  is  in  plent3^  I  live 
chiefly  upon  turtle,  their  idleness  not  suffer- 
ing them  to  raise  stock  or  cattle.  In  short, 
the  people  only  want  stirring  up  by  war 
and  a  little  better  sense  of  shame,  and  then 
to  be  kept  employed  about  the  conveniences- 
and  decencies  of  life,  and  not  to  be  de- 
frauded, all  which  might  be  soon  done  by 
introducing  a  more  regular  set  of  whites. 
Those  few  I  have  mett  with  on  this  side  do 
not  seem  so  averse  to  the  government  as  I 
expected,  and  I  hope  to  find  them  on  the 
other  side,  where  the}''  are  pretty  numerous, 
tractable  enough.  There  is  one  honest  gen- 
tleman named  Luke  Horton  living  at  Black 
River  Lagoon,  who  some  years  ago  bar- 
gained with  the  Spaniards  of  Truxillo  to  be- 
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tray  the  country  to  them,  and  had  ahnost 
brought  the  King  into  it.  A  Spanish  lieu- 
tenant and  twenty  men  ventured  upon  the 
assurance  Luke  had  given  them,  and  the 
standard  of  Spain  was  hoisted  upon  his 
house-top.  The  Muskito  men  hearing  of  it, 
sent  tliem  a  message  to  prepare  for  death, 
and  immediately  put  them  all  to  the  [word 
illegible^  except  the  lieutenant  and  Luke, 
whom  the  English  begged  off.  A  Spanish 
privateer  was  forced  by  a  north  into  Brew- 
er's Lagoon  about  a  year  since.  She  had 
got  some  damage,  which  the  English  there 
were  so  weak  as  to  assist  them  in  repairing, 
and  afterwards  so  base  as  to  fire  vipon  them 
at  parting.  The  captain  was  a  knight  of 
Malta,  and  talkt  publicly  of  returning  with 
a  force  sufficient  to  settle  and  fortify  that 
key.  If  he  keeps  his  word  I  hope  to  give 
a  good  account  of  him. 

King  Edward  talks  of  coming  to  Jamaica 
with  me,  and  several  others.  They  all  seem 
desirous  of  having  some  of  their  children 
sent  to  England,  but  their  women  and 
sukeys  too  often  oppose  their  best  designs. 
I  don't  take  their  number  to  be  near  so 
many  as  the  author  of  the  project  makes 
them  out,  except  they  are  concealed  back- 
wards. I  don't  like  this  expedition  to  the 
southward  half  so  well  as  one  to  the  leeward, 
ftnd  did  all  I  could  against  it  consistent  to 
my  promise  of  leaving  them  to  themselves ; 
for  every  body  agrees  about  the  expectation 
of  the  Mohela  Indians,  who  are  said  to  be 
the  race  of  Montezuma,  that  they  shall  have 
a  deliverer  from  the  gray-eyed  people. 
Without  supei"stition  'tis  very  possible,  if  the 
design  is  prosecuted,  which  I  beg  it  may, 
though  I  miscarry  or  am  lost  in  the  attempt ; 
for,  to  explain,  I  am  not  so  good  a  judge  of 
human  nature  as  I  may  be  thought ;  and 
whatever  good  opinion  your  Excellency  has 
conceived  for  me,  I  am  conscious  as  yet  of 
being  too  superficial  for  an  aflair  of  this 
importance. 

I  have  neither  the  Spanish  nor  Indian 
language.  The  latter  I  have  neither  pa- 
tience to  learn  nor  memory  to  retain :  and 
would  a  small  cargo  of  ingenious  young  fel- 
lows embark  from  England,  the  difficulty 
would  not  be  much,  for  the  war  may  be 
made  a  diversion,  and  the  climate  a  medi- 
cine for  the  most  shattered  constitution,  if 
people  would  but  adapt  their  way  of  living 
to  it.  In  the  mean  time  I  shall  break  the 
ice,  and  render  both  myself  and  these  peo- 


ple as  obnoxious  to  the  Spaniards  as  the 
devil.  If  we  have  success.  King  Edward 
begs  that  when  your  Excellency  is  informed 
how  we  are  gone,  and  that  he  is  ready  to 
come  up  to  Jamaica,  that  a  small  man-of- 
war  may  be  sent  for  us.  The  honor  as  well 
as  the  interest  of  the  nation,  methinks,  is 
now  concerned  to  aid  these  Indians  in  every 
respect. 

I  propose,  if  possible,  to  stand  the  voyage 
in  an  open  periagua  along  with  the  king. 
We  expect  to  be  out  three  months.  Seve- 
ral, as  well  Muskito  men  as  others,  seemed 
desirous  of  taking  Bocca  del  Drago,  in  our 
return,  and  I  don't  well  know  how  to  act  in 
regard  to  them  and  other  Indian  bravoes. 
Their  horrid  cruelty  and  perfidy  is  certainly 
detestable,  but  whether  it  has  not  been  de- 
rived originally  from  their  Catholic  neigh- 
bors on  the  Main  is  a  question. 

If  one  half  of  the  Muskito  men  that  go 
out  with  me  will  engage  to  keep  it  till  your 
Excellency's  pleasure  is  known,  I  will  send 
them  a  civil  message  to  quit  the  island, 
which,  I  imagine,  the}''  will  comply  with,  as 
they  have  got  so  few  fire-arms.  Their 
avenues,  I  am  told,  are  fortified  by  deep 
pits,  covered  and  sunk  full  of  lances.  I 
suppose  they  are  easily  avoided.  Their's  is 
a  noble  harbor,  and  I  am  told  it  would  be  a 
key  to  a  better  commerce  than  any  we  know 
of  in  the  West  Indies. 

I  find  some  force  will  be  requisite  from 
England,  let  us  proceed  never  so  success- 
fully ;  and  several  places  will  need  fortifica- 
tion. When  I  have  seen  the  whole  shore, 
I  shall  inform  your  Excellency  better.  I 
expected  twenty-five  periauguas,  but  fear  a 
disappointment,  the  peoj)le  are  so  consum- 
mately superstitious  and  lazy.  The  king  is 
sanguine  enough.  He  proposes  calling  his 
people  all  together,  and  to  press  the  fittest, 
and  so  push  to  sea  at  once.  lie  has  got 
a  handsome  brisk  young  wench  to  his 
queen,  that  pleases  him  well  and  makes  him 
very  good-natured  and  ready  to  follow  ad- 
vice. 

The  governor,  I  find,  notwithstanding  his 
other  good  qualities,  is  quite  an  old  leecher, 
which  renders  him  unable  to  follow  his  own 
reason.  He  has  got  no  less  than  five  wives. 
Whitehead  has  been  very  serviceable  to 
me,  and  grateful  for-  my  engagement  to 
Macfarland.  I  thank  your  Excellency,  whose 
favor  has  given  me  credit  to  do  some  good. 
Stuart  tells  me  he  had  paid  the  money,  and 
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the  receipt  is  in  Mr.  Harry  Smith's  hand,  of 
Spanishtown ;  so  that  I  am  safe  enough. 

There  have  not  been  wanting  people  to 
instil  jealousies  into  the  Muskito  men,  whom 
he  always  has  exposed.  Some  merchants  at 
Jamaica  did  the  same  unto  him.  Your 
Excellency  may  be  assured  that  all  the  idlers 
and  desperadoes  are  a  burden  to  them. 

The  greater  part  of  my  na\y  is  now  ren- 
dezvoused at  this  place,  or  dispatched  to  the 
Pearl  Keys,  where,  or  at  Cape  Blanco,  we 
'shall  wait  for  the  rest.  They  are  but  four 
from  the  Cape  that  may  be  depended  on, 
and  with  them  we  shall  make  but  nineteen 
periauguas,  which  I  am  told  is  a  ver\^  extra- 
ordinary number,  considering  I  have  not 
been  able  to  stir  from  this  place .  The  tardi- 
ness of  those  that  stay  behind  I  hope  may 
prove  a  good  motive  to  their  better  behavior 
in  some  future  expedition.  From  the  pres- 
ent spirit  that  is  raised  amongst  us,  this  is 
hopeful  1  enough  if  one  shameful!  neglect 
which  I  have  scarce  patience  to  write  don't 
defeat  us.  The  powder  I  received  is  all 
damaged  cannon  powder.  Pearson  has 
surely  done  it  on  purpose,  or  don't  know  the 
one  from  the  other ;  for  I  desired  him  many 
times  to  be  particularly  careful  to  let  nie 
have  good  pistol  powder,  knowing  I  would 
be  ex|iosed  to  woods  and  rains.  I  have  but 
3,000  ball.  However,  it  must  do.  I  hope 
to  get  better  from  Little  Breeches.  I  pray 
God  to  bless  your  Excellency,  and  send  me 
good  luck,  who  am  your  Excellency's  most 
obedient  and  devoted  humble  servant, 

Robert  Hodgson. 

Senock  Dawkra,  AjJril  12th,  1740. 

P.  S. — Had  I  been  better  informed,  I 
might  have  made  a  little  fortune  on  your 
Excellency's  money,  and  done  more  justice 
to  the  cause  ;  for  the  Muskito  men  have  not 
got  half  guns  enough,  so  must  be  supplied 
by  Stewart  and  the  other  white  men  that  go 
v,dth  us,  who  no  doubt  will  make  them  pay 
severe.  They  don't  like  muskets  so  well  as 
hght  long  fusees.  I  could  wish  to  have  one 
hundred  such,  and  two  barrills  of  good  pow- 
der, and  lead  proportionable,  to  meet  me 
here  at  my  return,  for  the  next  expedition. 
But,  upon  second  thought,  it  may  not  be 
advisable  to  go  upon  another  till  I  have  been 
back  to  Jamaica,  unless  I  go  alone  and  in 
disguise  among  a  certain  nation,  Avith  an 
interpreter  that  may  be  trusted. 


I  beg  your  Excellency  to  excuse  this  last 
paragraph,  being  extremely  hurried.  I  send 
this  packet  inclosed  to  Pitts  and  Atkins  to 
forward,  whose  house  I  shall  go  to  at  my 
return,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  find  there 
further  instructions  from  your  Excellency. 


XII. 

[Endorsed  on  the  back,  "  Letter  from  one 
friend  in  Panama  to  another  in  Carthegena, 
May  Vth,  1740."] 

Tanama,  '7th  May,  1740. 
Dear  Sir: — The  27th  of  last  arrived 
here  a  credula  of  the  King's,  ordering  to 
remove  from  hence  the  treasure  which  we 
brought  for  the  celebration  of  the  Fair,  either 
to  Lima,  or  some  nearer  port  in  the  south 
sea,  on  account  of  the  apprehensions  they 
are  under  of  a  squadron  of  five  men-of-war 
they  are  fitting  out  in  England  with  great 
preparations,  who  they  suppose  are  designed 
for  these  seas.  We  have  resolved  to  go  to 
Cruayaquil,  and  from  thence  to  carry  the 
treasure  by  land  to  Quito.  It  is  now  actu- 
ally on  board  the  Capitana  and  iVdmiranta. 
which  will  sail  about  two  days  hence.  God 
give  us  a  good  delivery. 

These  novelties  have  determined  don  An- 
tonio de  Villar,  a  gentleman  w-hom  I  highly 
esteem,  to  go  to  Carthagena  to  buy  goods. 
He  will  tell  you  his  motives,  which  seem  to 
me  good  ones.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  to 
assist  him  in  all  your  power,  and  to  take 
notice  that  whatever  the  goods  amount  to 
will  be  delivered  to  Pinto  in  Quito,  who  ac- 
companies us  thither  with  the  gjld  and  sil- 
ver he  has  under  his  charge.  This  you  may 
do,  securely  assuring  you  that  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  the  payment. 

Immediately  on  our  arrival  at  Quito,  we 
shall  despatch  an  express  to  Carthagena, 
with  the  advice  of  the  treasure  being  there 
safe,  and  free  from  Vernon,  whom  the  devil 
fetch. 

Don  Bias  de  Lezo  has  written  to  this 
president  to  encourage  all  in  his  power  this 
commerce  to  go  from  Quito  to  hold  the 
fair  at  Carthegena,  assuring  him  that  he 
will  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  facili- 
tate the  afi:air.  In  this  confidence,  Vil- 
lar determined  to  go  thither,  and  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  most  part  of  this  com- 
merce will  do  the  same,  their  patience  being 
quite  wearied  out.   The  difficulties  they  will 
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undergo  will  be  very  great,  but  for  all  that 
they  will  certainly  go,  more  particularly  if 
the  goods  can  be  bought  at  such  prices  as  to 
bear  the  immense  charges  they  will  be  at 
in  carrying  them  from  Carthagena  to  Lima, 
which  is  about  1000  leagues  ;  and  the  hopes 
of  buying  them  cheap  in  Carthagena  will 
be  a  means  to  engage  this  commerce  to  go 
thither,  being  the  only  recompense  which 
can  be  given  them  for  such  immense  labor 
and  charges. 

I  brought  with  me  from  .Lima  some  Be- 
zoar  stones  as  a  present  to  you,  which  I  do 
not  send  now,  because  of  the  uncertainty  of 
the  conveyance ;  the  bearer  hereof  carry- 
ing no  more  than  two  chapges  of  linen,  that 
he  may  lose  as  little  by  the  enemy  as  possi- 
ble should  he  fall  into  their  hands.  He  will 
tell  you  with  what  fears  we  have  been  and 
are  still. 

Mr.  Vei-non  has  treated  Carthagena  with 
some  bombs,  and,  it  is  said,  intends  to  throw 
a  few  more ;  but  will  not  be  able  to  take 
that  city,  because  it  will  be  well  defended, 
not  as  Porto  Bello  and  Chagre  that  yielded 
for  want  of  force ;  which  God  give  us  to 
defend  us  from  so  powerful  a  dog.  And  to 
you  may  he  grant  many  years. 

Yours  altogether  during  life, 

Ordonez. 

Forgive  this  ill-written  letter,  my  head 
being  indisposed  with  so  many  vexations. 

Pinto  writes  to  Miranda  and  other  friends 
about  the  buying  of  the  goods  he  intends, 
and  the  security  he  proposes  for  the  payment. 


XIII. 


[Endorsed,  "  Extract  of  the  proceedings  of 
Charles  Wimbleton,  Lieutenant  of  His  Maj- 
esty's ship  the  Worcester,  after  the  loss  of 
the  ship  Triumph  Prize."] 

On  the  Yth  of  February  last,  I  went  (at 
the  [word  illegible]  near  Porto  Bello)  with 
twenty-seven  men  on  board  a  French  sloop, 
Monsieur  Devaugh  commander,  seventy  men 
and  ten  carriage  guns,  who  had  taken  on 
board  a  Spanish  merchant  and  his  servant 
as  passengers  for  Curasoe  or  St.  Domingo, 
in  order  to  proceed  to  Old  Spain,  with  five 
chests  and  one  bag  of  silver,  one  bag  of  gold 
and  230  cerons  of  cocoa  which  they  brought 
from  the  sliore  after  my  coming  on  board. 

The  commander  of  the  French  sloop  hav- 
ing sent  his  boat  up  to  the  Samblaas  for 


turtle,  he  weighed  and  went  thither  after 
her ;  where  he  saw  a  sloop  which  proved  a 
privateer  belonging  to  New-York,  but  last 
from  Jamaica,  John  Lush  commander,  twelve 
carriage  guns  and  sixty  men,  who  had  iufor- 
nration  from  a  Dutch  sloop  of  this  French- 
man and  of  the  Spaniards  being  aboard  ; 
and  he  apprehended  that  the  Frenchman 
would  come  to  that  place  to  take  up  his 
boat.  Therefore,  so  soon  as  the  French- 
man anchored,  the  privateer  commander 
sent  his  boat  on  board  to  inspect  into  the 
force  and  condition  of  her.  When  the  boat 
came  on  board  the  Frenchman  inquired 
what  the  sloop  was,  which  lay  in  shore. 
They  returned  for  answer  that  she  was  a 
trader,  six  weeks  from  Jamaica,  bound  to 
Porto  Bello  to  dispose  of  the  small  quantity 
of  goods  she  had  remaining.  The  next 
morning  the  privateer  weighed,  and  turn'd 
up  to  the  Frenchman,  and  as  soon  as  they 
came  within  gun-shot,  the  Frenchman  tired 
one  gun  at  her.  The  privateer  immediately 
lowered  his  mainsail  and  sent  on  board,  but 
still  kept  standing  towards  the  Frenchman, 
whose  commander  ordered  another  shot  to 
be  fired.  But  on  seeing  the  boat  coming  to 
the  sloop,  I  asked  him  why  he  would  fire 
again,  when  he  saw  the  boat  coming  to  the 
sloop.  He  said  it  was  very  probable  that 
the  sloop  would  be  on  board  before  the  boat ; 
notwithstanding  which,  he  fired  the  second 
shot.  Then  the  privateer  sloop  stood  with  his 
head  the  other  way,  and  Lush,  the  com- 
mander, came  on  board,  who  gave  an  ac- 
count of  himself  as  above  mentioned.  And, 
furthermore,  that  he  heard  there  was  an  oflB- 
cer  belonging  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain, 
with  some  men  who  had  been  cast  away, 
and  that  he  came  to  ofier  his  service  to  carry 
them  to  Jamacia,  should  they  choose  to  take 
a  passage  with  him.  I  told  him  I  was  the  offi- 
cer, and  that  if  he  proved  to  be  what  he  rep- 
resented, I  would,  with  my  people,  go  thith- 
er ;  but  first  insisted  on  seeing  his  vessel, 
which  he  readily  consented  to.  And  in  our 
way  on  board  he  told  me  that  what  he  had  said 
before  with  regard  to  his  being  a  trader  was 
Avrong ;  for  he  was  a  privateer,  and  had  in- 
formation of  the  French  sloop  with  the 
Spaniards  on  board  fi'om  two  Dutchmen, 
and  was  there  in  order  to  take  her,  which  he 
intended  to  do.  And  at  his  going  on  board 
he  called  all  hands  up  and  ordered  them  to 
their  quarters,  which  occasioned  me  to  desire 
him  to  desist  from  the  measures  they  then 
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intended  to  take;  for  that  the  Spaniards 
■were  to  give  £1100  for  their  freight  to  Cu- 
rasoa,  and  that  I  beheved  if  he  would  pay 
the  Frenchman  that  sum  nftairs  might  be 
mitigated  without  bloodshed.  I  hkewise 
told  him  how  kind  and  humane  the  French 
captain  had  been  to  me  and  the  rest  of  his 
majesty's  subjects,  in  otlering  frankly  to  give 
lis  our  passage  in  his  sloop  without  cost 
or  charges.  Upon  this,  Lush  consnlted  his 
quarter-master  and  crew,  who  unanimously 
agreed  that  the  Frenchman  should  have  his 
freight ;  but  never  paid  him  a  farthing  in 
the  end. 

I  was  apprehensive  that  it  would  come  to 
an  open  rupture  ;  therefore  used  all  the  ar- 
gument I  could  to  persuade  Lush  to  come 
to  an  anchor,  and  not  to  go  near  the  French- 
man, which  he  complied  with.  Then  we 
went  on  board  the  French  sloop  and  dined. 
I  acquainted  the  French  captain  with  what 
passed  between  Lush  and  me,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  showed  the  Frenchman  his 
commission,  and  acquainted  him  he  had  a 
right  to  take  all  Spaniards  and  their  effects 
wherever  he  could  find  them.  Therefore  he 
insisted  that  the  Spaniards,  theii-  money  and 
goods  shall  be  delivered  up  to  him.  The 
Frenchman  replied  there  was  not  so  much 
money  on  board  as  he  had  been  informed, 
and  that  they  had  no  effects  belonging  to 
them;  and  hkewise  that  he  looked  upon 
Mr.  Lush  at  that  time  as  his  guest,  and 
would  treat  him  as  such,  and  whenever  he 
behaved  in  another  manner,  he  was  ready 
for  him.  Upon  this  I  told  the  Frenchman 
that  since  I  was  to  use  my  utmost  endeavors 
to  get  with  my  men  to  Jamaica,  I  could 
not  omit  this  opportunity.  Thereupon  I 
immediately  sent  half  of  my  men  on  board 
Lush.  The  captain  of  the  Frenchman  desired 
that  I  would  take  his  merchant  with  me, 
who  could  speak  English,  to  treat  with  the 
company.  They  sent  an  answer  by  their 
quarter-master,  v^^ho  went  with  the  merchant 
and  me  ;  but  before  we  got  on  board  the 
Frenchman  again,  the  j^rivateer  weighed 
and  stood  for  the  French  sloop,  who  observ- 
ing this,  cut  her  cable  and  got  to  sail.  As 
soon  as  I  got  on  board  the  French  sloop, 
the  captain  of  the  privateer  fired  a  gun  with 
sanguerage  into  the  French  sloop.  The 
sloops  were  very  near,  so  that  I  waved  my 
hat  to  Lush  and  desired  him  to  desist  from 
firing.  But  it  had  no  effect  on  him  ;  for 
soon  after  he  fired  three  more  auns.     Then 


I  took  up  my  commission  and  held  it  up  to 
him,  and  asked  if  he  fired  at  the  King  of  Eng- 
land's commission?  He  replied  he  would 
fire  at  his  father  on  such  occasions  ;  and 
directly  fired  two  guns  more.  Upon  which 
the  Frenchman  ordered  bis  men  to  fire. 
But  I  jumped  forward  and  took  the  matches 
out  of  their  hands,  and  told  them  there  must 
be  no  fighting.  Then  the  captain  ordered 
his  people  off'  the  deck  out  of  the  way  of  the 
privateer's  shot.  The  ])rivateer  fell  on  board 
the  French  sloo]>  and  I  got  into  his,  and  de- 
sired they  would  not  use  the  Frenchmen  ill. 
Nevertheless  Lush  went  on  board  the  French- 
man and  ordered  the  two  Spaniards  into  his 
sloop,  where  he  whipped  them  in  a  barba- 
rous manner,  with  cat-o'-nine-tails.  I  asked 
him  how  he  could  use  prisoners  of  war  in  so 
barbarous  a  manner.  They  answered  they 
thought  they  could  not  use  a  Spaniard  too 
cruel ;  and  if  they  whipped  them  to  death 
there  was  no  sin  in  killing  a  Spaniard ; 
and  they  would  use  an  Englishman  in  the 
same  manner  if  in  their  power.  They  then 
told  me  they  whipped  them  to  make  them 
confess  what  effects  they  had  on  board  the 
French  sloop,  which  they  did  as  to  the 
money  and  cocoa  already  mentioned.  Lush 
took  possession  of  the  French  sloop,  and  put 
most  of  the  Frenchmen  ashore  on  a  small 
island,  where  they  remained  five  days,  while 
he  unloaded  the  sloop  of  her  cocoa  and 
money. 

Whilst  these  things  were  in  agitation,  a 
sloop  appeared  in  the  offing.  Lush  immedi- 
ately weighed  and  stood  after  her,  leaving 
part  of  his  people  to  take  care  of  the  French 
sloop  from  Porto  Bello  for  Carthagena ;  she 
had  on  board  several  passengers  with  their 
effects.  Lush  took  the  mate,  who  was  an 
Irishman,  and  whipped  him  in  a  terrible 
manner,  to  make  him  cunfess  where  the 
money  was.  The  poor  man  told  him  he 
knew  of  no  money,  but  if  there  was  any  h& 
might  make  sure  of  it,  being  in  possession 
of  "their  sloop.  One  of  the  passengers  was 
an  ensign  of  marines  who  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Triumph.  Lush  was  about  to  whip 
him  also,  but  I  interposed,  and  told  him  he 
had  the  King  of  Spain's  commission,  and  I 
threatened  ix)  knock  down  the  first  who 
should  touch  him.  Lush  said  he  looked  on 
the  King  of  Spain's  commission  as  nothing  ; 
but  I  persisting  in  my  resolution,  he  Avas 
released  and  stript  of  every  thing,  as  were 
also  the  whole  crew,  and  turned  ashoi'e  on 
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a  small  key,  where  they  were  taken  off  by  a 
Dutch,  sloop.  Otherwise  they  must  have 
perished.  Lush  returned  to  the  French  sloop 
and  took  his  men  on  board.  The  French 
sloop  proceeded  on  her  voyage  to  Curasoa, 
and  I  and  my  people  came  in  Lush  to  Ja- 
maica. C.  WiMBLETOX. 

Worcester,  Port  Royal  Harbor,  } 
Jamaica,  l\th  May,  1740.      ) 

I  hereby  declare  that  the  contents  of  the 
above  written  extract  are  true,  and  that  the 
said  extract  is  of  my  own  hand  signing.  St. 
Jago  de  la  Vega,  May  the  13th,  1740. 

C.    WiMGLETON. 

Sworn  before  me,  the  13th  day  of  May, 
1740.  Ed.  Trelawny. 


[Endorsed,  "Mr.  Hodgson  to  his  Excel- 
lency, from  June  21st,  1740,  to  July  the  12th. 

"Cherokee  River,  near  Boco  del  Drago, 
21st  June,  1740.  Mr.  Hodgson  to  Gov. 
Trelawny."] 

Cherokee  River,  near  Bocca  del  Drago,  ) 
June  21st,  1740.  \ 

May  it  please  your  Excellency  : — I  hope 
my  last  from  Sandy  Bay,  dated  the  6th  and 
12th  of  April,  came  safely  to  hand.  The 
southerly  winds  prevented  our  sailing  from 
that  place  till  the  l7th,  on  which  day  we 
set  out  with  eight  periauguas,  for  the 
Pearl  Keys,  where  we  arrived  on  the  19th, 
and  found  the  governor  and  his  Indians 
with  twelve  periauguas.  He  had  waited 
for  us  ten  days,  having  kept  his  knots 
punctually,  though  the  mulattoes  had  ex- 
ceeded theirs  near  a  fortnight.  We  sailed 
again  the  same  day  for  Monkey  Bay,  and 
got  in  the  next,  and  were  detained  there 
by  foul  weather  eleven  days.  On  the  1st 
of  May  we  sailed  again  for  St.  Johns,  (which 
is  the  middlemost  of  the  three  rivers  by 
which  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua  discharges,)  and 
there  Ave  tarried  twelve  days  cutting  oars 
and  looms  and  building  dories.  There  is  a 
castle  three  days'  march  up  this  river,  which 
I  proposed  attacking,  and  a  fortified  town 
iibove  it,  which,  if  we  had  taken,  we  might 
have  gone  directly  to  Nicaragua,  Leon  and 
Granada.  But  the  Muskito  men  were  so 
averse  to  it,  that  they  declared  if  I  would 
not  let  them  go  on  their  own  way  and  make 
slaves  of  the  Spanish  Indians  as  usual,  they 


would  proceed  no  farther.  I  was  a  good 
deal  surprised  at  their  latter  demand,  after 
their  having  agreed  so  solemnly  to  the  con- 
trary at  Sandy  Bay.  The  governor  offered 
me  all  their  plunder  to  comply,  but  I  sent 
them  word  to  go  home  as  soon  as  they 
pleased.  After  seven  messages  and  debates, 
it  was  agreed  that  if  they  brought  any  it 
should  be  as  friends  and  countrymen,  and  to 
show  them  the  goodness  of  liberty  and  of 
friendship  with  the  English.  I  have  been 
since  told  by  several  of  them  that  all  this 
stir  was  caused  by  the  white  people,  of 
whom  there  were  about  ten,  and  most  of 
them  have  proved  the  very  Iworcl  illegible^ 
I  exposed.  On  the  13th  we  sailed  again, 
passed  by  Carpenter's  River,  and  on  the  14th 
came  to  Monkey  Point,  near  which  we  found 
one  Captain  Allen,  who  had  been  ship- 
wrecked in  the  bad  weather  which  happened 
about  three  weeks  before.  He  had  saved 
his  people  and  goods,  and  had  them  lodged 
in  a  house  which  they  had  built.  Here  I 
found  a  letter,  as  I  had  done  before  at  the 
Pearl  Keys,  from  Captain  Stuart.  The  for- 
mer signified  that  he  had  stayed  the  num- 
ber of  knotts  agreed  on,  and  was  gone  four- 
teen days  before  I  came  there.  By  the 
latter  he  was  only  six  days  before  me,  and 
Avas  gone  to  Coccelec.  He  had  left  one 
Blacketer,  to  help  Allen  or  me  as  there 
should  be  occasion,  who  had  been  a  prisoner, 
as  he  said,  near  two  years  in  Mexico  and 
the  adjacent  towns,  and  spoke  very  good 
Spanish.  So  I  despatched  a  periaugua 
with  him  to  overtake  Captain  Stuart.  But 
in  vain ;  for  when  he  was  come  to  Bocca 
del  Drago,  the  Muskito  captain  would  go  no 
farther.  Whether  Blacketer  had  used  him 
ill  or  no,  I  can't  tell ;  for  I  found  him  after- 
wards a  very  diflferent from  his  appear- 
ance, and  a  general  aversion  to  the  Indians 
against  them.  So  we  lost  all  hope  of  join- 
ing Stuart.  When  we  came  to  Bocca  del 
Di'ago,  the  Muskito  men  would,  contrary  to 
my  desire,  trade  with  the  Indians  upon  the 
key ;  for  I  proposed,  at  coming  back,  offer- 
ing them  the  fairest  terms — if  they  were  not 
accepted,  cutting  them  off  in  the  fairest 
manner  imaginable.  They  are  the  briskest 
Indians  I  ever  saw,  and  the  women,  I  am 
told,  the  handsomest  in  America.  'Tis  a 
thousand  pities  they  are  such  perfidious  sav- 
age monsters;  for  by  the  best  inquiries  I  can 
make,  murder  is  a  mere  diversion  to  them ; 
and  I  find  Muskito  men  are  not  a  little 
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afraid  of  them.     Hopkins'  body  and  those 
of  his  crew  lay  unburied  and  stuck  through 
with  lances  upon  the  Careening  Key.    They 
have  lately  killed  four  English  soldiers  who 
had  either  deserted  or  been  blown  off  the 
coast  of  Jamaica  in  a  long-boat,  and  two 
negroes.     Between  the  keys  and  the  main 
is  the  largest  and  most  commodious  harbor 
in  the  West  Indies.     From  the  first  Bogue 
to  the  second  are  five  leagues ;   from  that 
to  the  third,  seven — all  gradual  anchoring 
gToilud;  turtle,  mantee,  &c.,  in  the  greatest 
plenty,   and   the    sweetest   I    ever   tasted. 
There  is  said  to  be  gold  enough  upon  the 
opposite  main,  especially  among  the  Oalien- 
tas,  who  are  a  few  leagues  to  the  eastward, 
but  are  as  feared  and  savage  as  any.     And 
some  are  said  to  be  among  the  Helaskees, 
who  are  a  mild,  good-natured  nation.     The 
Muskito  men  once  made  a  commerce  with 
them,  but  an  Englishman  called  John  Lock 
broke  it  in  a  scandalous  manner.     He  was 
afterwards  sorry,  and  tried  to  renew  it  by  send- 
ing up  two  of  the  slaves  he  had  stole,  to  let 
them  know  he  was  coming  up  the  river  in  a 
friendly  manner.     They  sent  him  woid  to 
begone,  or  they  would  cut  his  head  off; 
which  he  not  regarding,  they  met  him  and 
Avere  as  good  as  their  word.     I  write  this 
letter  from  Cherokee,  one  of  their  rivers,  and 
would  gladly  go  up  to  try  what  can  be  done 
%ith  them ;  but  the  Muskito  men  tell  me 
"tis  vain.     The  names  of  the  Indian  nations 
from  Blanco  are,  first,  the  Blancos,  the  Sien- 
ebos,  the  Tenibes,  the  Sangumas,  the  Helas- 
kees,   the   Cocas,  a   nation   of    whom  the 
Bocca  Dragos  tell  an  incredible  story.     But 
since  the  Muskito  men  all  believe  it,  and 
two  Bocca  Dragos  whom  we  kept  till  yester- 
day affirm  they  have  fought  with  them  often, 
I   must   tell   it   to  make   up   a   travelling- 
letter.      They  are   people  with  long   tails 
hj  which  they  hang  to  the  ridge-poles  of 
their  houses,  and  sleep  all  the  day.     At  night 
they  awake   and  walk   about.      The    men 
nurse  the  children ;  the  women  fight ;  their 
*rmor  is  three  or  four  lances  in  their  left 
hand,  and  a  target  of  mountain  cowhide  on 
that  arm.     One  lance  in   the   right,  with 
which  they  are  very  dextrous  and  too  hard 
for  their  neighbors,  who  perhaps  upon  that 
account  have  raised  this  piece  of  Indian  scan- 
dal.    But  the  Muskito  men  are  very  posi- 
tive.    Was  Bocca  Drago  cut  ofli"  and  the 
commerce  with  the  Helaskees  renewed,  this 
sa\age  part  of  the  world  might  soon  be  ex- • 


plored.  Next  to  the  Cocos  and  the  Vaheu- 
tos,  who  extend  almost  to  Coccelees,  some  of 
them  by  the  sea-side  have  small  pcriauguas, 
in  which  they  carry  some  shell  to  Porto  Bello. 
From  them  I  know  of  no  Indians  till  the 
Samblas,  whom  I  would  gladly  have  visited, 
in  order  to  have  tried  to  repair  Smie's 
affair,  and  to  have  made  a  commerce 
between  them  and  the  Muskitos.  But  it 
was  impossible  to  get  them  so  far  along. 

On  the  21st  of  May  we  left  this  place, 
(Cherokee,)  and  sailed  for  Coccelee ;  stopt 
at  several  rivers,  from  one  of  which  I  sent 
four  dories  with  three  men  to  surjn'ise  the 
look-outs.     In  the  mean  time  a  sloop  ap- 
peared in  the  offing,  whom  we  could  not 
tell  what  to  make  of;  so  made  a  fire  the 
next  morning,  and  bushed  all  the  periauguas 
except  two,  believing  if  he  was  a  Dutch 
trader  that  he  would  send  his  canoe  ashore, 
as  he  did.    But  oversetting  in  the  surf,  only 
a  Spanish  Indian  and  a  negro  got  ashore. 
The  rest  with  much  difficulty  righted  the 
canoe,  and,  perceiving  the  Muskitos,  rowed 
Oil"  in  a  hurry ;  which,  with  the  suspicious 
account  of  the  Indian,  gave  us  room  to  think 
her  a  Spaniard.     We  push'd  out  directly 
with  fifteen  periauguas  to  take  her.     The 
rest  of  my  line-of-battle  vessels  left  us  and 
stay'd  behind.     When  we  came  almost  up 
with  her,  we  plainly  saw  she  was  a  Dutch- 
man ;  so  left  the   chase    and   hastened  to 
Coccelee,  where  we  were  informed  that  sev- 
eral thousand  pieces  of  eight  were  coming 
down  the  river  from  Panama,  St.  Jago,  and 
other  towns,  to  trade  with  the  Dutchman. 
That  in  the  first  were  forty  thousand  pieces 
ready  for  that  purpose,  besides  what  was  in 
the  others.     I  sent  dories  ahead  to  paddle 
softly  up   the  river,  and  that   night   they 
intercepted  a  prebend  of  Panama  with  290 
pieces  of  eight  and  3  ingots  of  gold  weigh- 
ing about  1000  castellanas.    (We  had  taken 
about  500  pieces  from  the  canoe  and  look- 
outs before.)    Next  day  they  took  about  750 
pieces  from  two  Spanish  peasants,  and  103 
small  lumps  and  balls  of  gold.     We  row'd 
up  the  river  all  that  night  and  the  next  day, 
and  the  third  night  about  10  o'clock  came 
to  the  branches  of  the  river,  where  I  left  a 
white  man  and  ten  Muskito  men  to  intercept 
all  that  came  down  and  to  guard  the  Indian 
prisoners,  of  whom  I  left  ten  bound.     Two 
of  the  best,  with  the  padre  and  six  Spaniards, 
we  took  with  us  for  pilots,  and  row'd  up  with 
the  utmost  expedition  for  the  Barcadore  of 
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that  branch  which  belonged  to  Panama ;  from 
which  to  the  town  the  march  is  not  above 
one  day  and  a  half,  though  'tis  upon  the 
south  sea  side.  Next  day  fell  heavy  rains, 
and  we  row'd  against  the  stream  with  much 
labor  and  difficulty,  which  still  increasing, 
we  took  to  our  dories,  and  bush'd  most  of 
the  periauguas  ;  but  were  forced  to  stop  and 
sleep  that  night  in  the  woods,  within  about 
four  hours'  rowing  of  the  Barcadore.  That 
night  I  gave  the  governor  and  admiral  the 
strictest  orders  to  secure  their  prisoners 
Avell,  which  they  say  was  done.  But  in  the 
night,  the  rain  ceasing  and  the  river  falling, 
some  of  the  governor's  Indians  took  four 
dories  and  one  Spanish  mulatto  for  a  pilot, 
whom  they  had  half  hanged  the  day  before 
in  private^  and  rowed  away  contrary  to 
orders,  in  hopes,  I  suppose,  of  ])lundering 
and  stripping  the  look-outs  at  the  Barcadore, 
or  whoever  they  met,  or  from  a  worse 
motive.  They  wisely  untied  his  legs,  and 
about  half  way  up  he  got  the  rope  off  his 
hands  and  jump'd  overboard.  Five  or  six 
jump'd  after  him  ;  but  he  got  away  from 
them  all.  So  they  returned  with  the  dole- 
ful news,  and  it  was  then  impossible  to  get 
the  Muskito  men  a  step  farther.  I  begged 
of  the  governor  if  he  would  not  go  on  to 
hang  up  two  of  his  Indians  before  the  padre, 
that  he  might  not  be  suspected  by  the  Span- 
iards of  cowardice.  But  all  in  vain,  for  I 
only  prevailed  with  much  ado  to  have  ropes 
put  about  their  necks,  which  I  told  him  were 
to  hang  them  with  at  their  return  home,  or 
at  the  river's  mouth.  And  to  save  the  credit 
of  the  Muskito  men,  I  told  the  Fryer  that 
as  this  war  was  occasioned  chiefly  by  the 
Queen  and  people  of  Old  Spain,  your  Excel- 
lency knowing  the  just  inveteracy  of  the 
Muskito  Indians  against  all  Spaniards  in 
general,  had  sent  me  to  attend  fheir  expedi- 
tions, and  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood 
as  much  as  possible.  Wherefore,  as  I  found 
them  excessively  provoked  at  the  mulatto's 
escape,  and  as  I  knew  the  money  could  be 
removed,  which  I  wanted  more  than  slaugh- 
ter, I  would  not  suffer  them  to  proceed. 
Whether  he  took  me  for  a  coward  or  not  I 
am  not  at  all  solicitous,  if  he  did  not  think 
the  Muskito  men  so.  But  I  fancy  my  rea- 
sons were  plausible  enough,  for  he  was  ex- 
tremely grateful  in  his  expressions.  He  was 
a  very  reasible  priest,  and  spoke  the  best 
Latin  of  any  I  ever  met  with  amongst  them. 
Our   conversation   turned   upon   the  most 


occasional  subjects,  which  I  shall  communi- 
cate to  your  Excellency  at  Jamaica.  I  used 
him  with  the  utmost  kindness,  and  to  be 
sure  saved  both  him  and  the  other  Span- 
iards' hves  by  being  there,  which  they  all 
acknowledged.  But  I  told  him  Englishmen 
reckon'd  that  no  obligation.  But  if  they 
please  to  remember  that  Muskito  men  had 
spared  them,  perhaps  they  might  have  a 
better  opinion  of  those  Indians  for  the  future. 
So  we  gave  them  a  dory,  flint  and  steel,  and 
came  away. 

Thus  was  disappointed  one  of  the  most 
hopeful  expeditions  for  plunder  since  Sir 
Francis's  [Drake. — Ed.]  time.  The  padre 
drop'd  befoi-e  he  knew  which  branch  of  the 
river  we  designed ;  for  that  in  Panama  was 
a  rich  church  and  \]ias\  many  miraculous 
images,  which  made  me  lay  my  design 
thereon.  To  rush  into  the  town  at  day- 
break, and  with  half  the  Muskito  men  to 

surround  the  church and  take  the 

arms,  and  padres,  who  were  six.  To  push 
the  captive  padre  in  first,  and  give  him  time 
to  aid  the  others  secure  the  host  (which  I 
was  to  be  show'd  with  the  consecrated  plate) 
all  which  was  to  be  ransomed  for  the  weight. 
The  white  men  with  a  fourth  part  of  the 
Muskito  men  to  surround  the  governor's  and 
bring  him  to  the  church,  whilst  the  other 
fourth  were  to  make  the  best  of  their  way 
upon  such  horses  and  mules  as  should  be 
found,  to  a  town  or  village  about  three  miles 
off,  to  secure  and  fetch  three  ecclesiasticks 
more,  and  when  all  these  were  in  our  power 
we  could  easily  have  prevented  a  [word  ille- 
gible] by  bringing  them  to  the  front ;  tho' 
the  whole  country  had  rose  upon  us,  for  we 
were  but  100  short  and  fifty  lances.  Black- 
eter  was  to  call  out  liberty  and  quarter  to 
all  Indians,  mulattoes  and  negroes,  and  all 
Spaniards  that  expected  it  to  come  to  the 
white  men.  But  I  ask  pardon  for  troubling' 
your  Excellency  with  a  design  that  has  mis- 
carry'd,  and  which  perhaps  might  have  been 
a  great  hindrance  to  the  main  one ;  for  the 
Muskito  men,  notwithstanding  my  oider^ 
and  their  own  promises,  abused  and  beat  the 
Indians,  and  when  I  interposed,  threatened 
to  kill  one  of  them  before  my  face.  No 
doubt  but  the  case  would  have  been  the  very 
same  or  worse  in  the  toAvns.  So  that  I  have 
kept  my  promise,  if  I  did  no  good,  to  do  no 
harm.  The  men  I  left  at  the  forks  inter- 
cepted nothing.  But  when  we  came  to  the 
river's  mouth,  the  mulattoes  slept  with  me 
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at  the  lookout  house.  The  Indians,  being- 
ashamed,  left  the  river  contrary  to  orders, 
and  just  as  we  were  going  out  next  morning, 
a  Spanish  canoe  appeared.  We  sent  two 
after  her,  who  took  her  and  five  Indians,  850 
pieces  of  eight  and  some  silver  bowls  and 
candlesticks,  and  a  letter  to  the  Dutch  cap- 
tain from  a  Spaniai-d  at  Panama,  who  told 
him  he  had  18,000  pieces  more  ready  to 
come  down  at  the  return  of  the  messenger. 
I  immediately  shared  the  prize  among 
those  that  were  present,  but  neither  that  nor 
any  iutreaties  could  prevail  on  them  to  tarry 
two  or  three  days  longer,  in  which  time  we 
might  probably  have  intercepted  twice  as 
much  as  we  got ;  for  these  people  had  come 
down  a  different  branch  from  that  the  pris- 
oners had  gone  up ;  and  there  was  no 
doubt  more  upon  the  same  road;  besides 
a  third  branch  which  the  padre  came  down, 
who  came  not  from  Panama,  but  from  the 
province  of  Chomes,  whither  he  with  most 
of  the  eclesiasticks  and  dons  of  Panama  had 
returned  upon  the  news  of  Porto  Bello  being- 
taken.  He  applauded  Admiral  Vernon's 
[word  illegihle]  (as  he  called  it),  and  said 
the  people  of  New  Spain  all  did  the  same, 
and  exclaimed  against  their  own  govern- 
ment, which  he  said  was  next  to  none  ;  for 
the  people  all  did  what  they  pleased. 

The  King  of  Spain  had  wrote  to  them  to 
defend  themselves  as  well  as  they  could; 
for  he  hoped  in  a  little  time  to  send  them  a 
powerful  assistance.  I  would  have  brought 
him  with  me,  but  that  I  know  the  fatigue  of 
a  periaugua  voyage  would  have  killed  him  ; 
and  he  assured  me  with  all  possible  sin- 
cerity that  he  had  a  sister  who  was  left  a 
widow  by  an  extravagant,  with  five  children, 
all  which  depended  on  him  for  support. 
And  the  other  prisoners  confirming  the 
same,  I  could  not  think  of  my  own  family 
at  home  and  keep  him,  though  he  w\as 
certainly  a  valuable  person.  He  gave  me 
a  direction  at  Mr.  Don  Antonio  De  la  Rios, 

•  in  Panama,  and  I  gave  him 

one  to  me,  so  that  I  expect  a  correspond- 
ence. I  had  not  uow  taken  any  rest  or 
been  \asleep\  any  day  for  four  days  and 
nights,  yet  my  greatest  fatigue  was  to  come, 
viz.:  sharing  the  plunder  so  as  to  satisfy  my 
white  gentry.  Neither  were  the  Muskito  men 
80  easily  pleased  as  I  e^cpected ;  and  I  was 
determined  to  do  to  all  strict  justice.  The 
best  way  I  could  think  of  was  to  advise  the 
Muskito  men  to   leave  off  keeping  what 


they  [Imd']  or  sharing  alike,  and  share  after 
the  English  manner,  which  they  agreed  to. 
So  I  proposed  six  shares  to  the  king,  five 
to  the  governor,  five  to  the  admiral,  what 
they  pleased  to  myself  above  one  share  out 
of  those  periauguas  whom  I  had  fm-nished 
with  powder  and  ball ;  three  to  every  captain 
of  a  periaugua,  three  to  my  corporal,  two 
to  those  that  took  the  look-outs,  and  what 
remained  after  division  to  be  left  to  my  dis- 
cretion to  give  amongst  the  most  deserving. 
Every  one  was  satisfied  with  the  disposal, 
yet  at,  and  for  several  days  after  the  sharing, 
there  was  such  bawling  and  squabbling 
among  my  white  hell-hounds,  that  I  had 
rather  fight  six  battles  than  undergo  the 
like  again.  Though  the  Muskito  men 
generously  allowed  them  iis  much  of  the 
gold  as  came  to  four  or  five  Muskito  men's 
shares,  yet  they  squabbled  my  poor  corpo- 
ral out  of  a  share  and  a  half;  and  for  my- 
self, I  got  one  of  the  ingott's  value  343 
castellanas,  and  near  250  ps.  of  2-8.  Their 
cabals  came  to  that  height  that  I  was  coun- 
selled to  take  care  of  myself;  iipon  which 
the  Muskito  men  ofl:ered  to  put  them  all  in 
irons  or  to  death  whenever  I  pleased  to 
speak,  which  I  suppose  they  are  apprehen- 
sive of,  for  we  are  now  pretty  quiet.  But 
the  ownei's  of  the  schooner  which  came  with 
us,  and  is  the  same  I  came  in  from  Sandy 
Bay,  have  got  most  of  the  Muskito  men's 
money  from  them  for  goods  they  had  on 
board,  whilst  I,  being  destitute  of  that  con- 
venience, was  forced  to  leave  your  Excel- 
lency's goods  at  Sandy  Bay,  except  some 
trifles  which  I  have  sold  for  about  the  value 
of  £25  or  £30  currency  in  broken  bits  of 
gold.  They  offered  me  a  better  share 
than  the  king,  which  I  refused,  and  chose 
an  equality  with  the  admiral.  Notwith- 
standing, they  assured  me,  had  not  the 
white  men  been  there,  I  should  have  had  a 
better  present. 

Those  doings  are  really  infectious,  and 
show  the  necessity  of  regular  forces.  I  am 
ashamed  to  describe  the  contrast  between 
the  thoughts  had  before  and  after  the  shar- 
ing; for  the  white  men's  ingratitude  made 
me  repent  (and  I  fear  more  than  I  ever  did 
of  my  vices)  that  I  had  not  concealed  the 
Fryer's  iugotts ;  for  they  were  brought  to 
me  in  the  night  among  the  silver,  unknown 
to  any  soul  but  the  Father  and  myself.  The 
sume  of  them  would  have  made  my  afiairs 
in  England  tolerably  easy ;  and  it  is  remark- 
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able  that  the  whole  was  withhi  a  few  pistoles 
the  very  sume  totall  that  I  owe. 

I  am  now  going  to  some  river  near  Blanco, 
where  I  design  to  wait  for  Mirauder,  who  is 
expected  to  load  cocoa  at  Carpenter's  River. 
Whitehead,  whom  I  was  bound  for  in  Ja- 
maica, will  goe  into  the  river  with  his  pcriau- 
gua,  having  a  demand  upon  him  ;  and  if  he 
informs  me  that  he  sells  powder,  ball,  or 
provisions  to  the  Spaniards,  when  his  cocoa 
is  on  board,  I  hope  to  take  him,  when  my 
voyage  will  be  crowned. 

The  Muskito  men,  to  whom  I  have  read 
a  great  part  of  this  letter,  say  that  they  are 
sorry  and  ashamed  of  their  behavior  on 
this  expedition,  but  desire  your  Excellency 
to  consider  that  they  are  poor,  and  have 
been  a  long  time  teazed  out  of  the  fruits  of 
their  labor  by  the  white  men  that  live  among 
them.  That  it  is  not  now  with  them  as  in 
King  Wilham  and  Queen  Anne's  wars,  when 
King's  ships  and  privateers  came  to  their 
shore  and  encouraged  them.  Further,  a 
command  was  carried  over  their  young  men, 
who  now  do  as  they  please,  and  despise  the 
old  ones.  That  would  your  Excellency  or  the 
King  of  England  be  pleased  to  send  soldiers 
among  them  to  set  them  an  example,  and 
goods  at  reasonable  and  certain  prices,  I 
should  see  whether  they  would  not  fight  to 
get  money  to  pay  for  them.  The  Governor 
talks  of  taking  Carpenter's  river,  and  send- 
ing up  all  the  cocoa  that  is  ready  for  Mi- 
rander  into  Whitehead's  sloop,  and  sending 
it  up  to  your  Excellency,  (for  they  v»'ill 
trust  no  body  else,)  to  be  laid  out  in  arms. 
If  they  and  the  white  men  agree  about  it,  I 
shall  readily  forego  my  share  of  Mirander's 
sloop  to  forward  their  good  intentions. 

The  fatigue  has  been  horrid,  and  I  fear 
worse  before  I  get  to  Sandy  Bay,  the  rainy 
season  being  now  sett  in.  From  thence  I 
shall  hire  a  periaugua  to  Generall  Hobby's, 
and  then  to  Messrs.  Pitts  and  Atkins,  so  if 
I  cannot  get  a  Pilott  to  a  certain  people,  to 
Jamaica. 

I  am  obliged  to  trust  this  letter  to  a  com- 
mon sailor;  one  of  the  owners  on  board 
having  fingered  some  pistoles,  and  the  other 
having  done  some  bad  things,  are  not  to 
be  depended  on  to  deliver  it.  Whitehead, 
who  is  a  third  joint  owner,  has  kept  him- 
self pretty  clear.  I  am  sorry  that  I  am  not 
yet  able  to  send  my  account  of  the  English 
people  at  Black  River,  neither  time  or 
opportunity  permitting  me  to   goe   threw 


before  we  sett  out  upon  this  expedition. 
These  occurrences  I  have  truly  related,  and 
submit  all  to  your  judgment  what  may  be 
made  of  the  said  people.  I  am  farr  from 
despairing  to  see  them  answer  expectation. 
They  are  very  desirous  of  smiths,  carpenters 
and  gunsmiths  settling  among  them.  The 
way  of  invading  and  harassing  the  Spaniards 
is  obvious,  and  may  be  done  at  a  trifling 
expence  and  without  any  more  such  fatigues. 
This,  as  I  shall  prove  to  your  Excellency  at 
Jamaica.  I  am  in  hopes  of  returning  the 
greatest  part  of  your  Excellency's  money 
again.  Your  Lady's  cargo  is  yet  entire.  I 
have  heard  no  manner  of  news  from  Ja- 
maica since  I  left  it,  only  the  Padre  told  me 
that  Chagre  was  taken.  We  had  the  vanity 
to  design  attempting  [if]  ourselves,  but  all 
has  ended  in  robbing  a  priest  and  some 
j^easants. 

Had  I  a  command  of  Regular  people,  I 
would  not  despair  of  a  Bishop  or  a  Governor, 
for  by  Avhat  I  can  learn  of  their  condition, 
many  of  the  great  dons  of  New  Spain  would 
be  ambitious  of  the  honor  which  I  enjoy,  of 
being 

Your  Excellency's 

Most  Devoted  and  Obedt. 
Humble  Servt., 

Robert  Hodgson. 


XV. 


am 


Salt  Creek,  near  Carpenters  River, 
July  12th,  1740. 

Sir : — My  paper  being  all  spoil'd,  I 
obliged  to  write  to  your  Excellency  upon 
this,  to  let  you  know  that  we  have  taken 
Carpenter's  River  and  about  50,000  weight 
of  cocoa.  We  met  with  a  sloop  since  I 
wrote  last,  belonging  to  Mr.  Forbes  of  St. 
Andres,  by  whom  I  send  this,  and  whom  I 
have  loaded  with  ]  90  serons  of  cocoa,  being 
my  own  share  and  those  of  my  friends  and 
such  as  behaved  best.  The  Muskito  men 
allow  me  an  English  captain's  share,  which 
is  3-8,  and  what  is  above  that  is  to  be  laid 
out  in  goods  and  sent  down  to  the  Muskito 
shore.  The  rest  is  to  be  sold  partly  to 
Mirander,  (who  arrived  here  on  the  next 
day  after  we  had  taken  the  river,)  and  part 
is  to  be  put  on  board  the  schooner,  (the 
owners  of  which  have  five  or  six  periauguas 
belonging  to  them.)  And  if  this  cocoa 
comes  to  a  good  market  at  Jamaica,  and 
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•what  exceeds  my  share  is  sent  down  in 
goods  for  the  best  now,  it  will  make  me 
able  to  manage  the  rest;  for  without  rewards 
and  punishments  nothing  is  to  be  done.  I 
have  explained  to  them  the  difterence  be- 
tween Mirander's  price  and  the  price  of  Ja- 
maica. So  when  these  people's  shares  that 
ai'e  most  to  be  depended  on  arrive,  I  ex- 
pect it  will  open  the  eyes  of  the  rest.  A 
periaugua  that  was  with  Forbes  brings  me 
word  that  there  is  a  packet  for  me  at  Pitts 
&  Atkins,  to  which  place  I  will  hasten. 
But  General  1  Hobby  has  sent  me  word  that 
his  people  have  taken  an  Estaictea  near  a 
large  town,  which  he  will  not  attempt  till  I 
come  back  and  make  him  understand  your 
Excellency's  pleasure  better. 

I  must  not  forget  the  governor's  good  be- 
havior in  Carpenter's  River,  who  at  my 
request  released  above  100  Indian  prisoners 
and  negroes,  whom  I  made  to  play  upon 
their  strum-strums,  whilst  their  masters 
worked  at  filling  the  serous.  There  was 
only  a  mulatto  shot  dead,  three  wounded, 
and  one  broke  his  neck  in  running  away.  I 
am  not  yet  able  to  prevail  with  the  Muskito 
mulattos  to  free  the  Coccelee  Indians,  though 
the  better  half  of  them  ai-e  run  away.  I  am 
greatly  afraid  that  your  Excellency  will  think 
that  I  have  had  an  eye  to  my  own  interest 
more  than  to  the  common  cause  in  this  ex- 
pedition, (which  I  assure  you  I  have  not,) 
for  in  the  first  place  I  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  choice  to  the  Muskito  men ;  and  in  the 
second  I  imagine  that  a  trial  of  the  Muskito 
men,  w'hether  they  have  any  sentiments  of 
liberty  at  a  distance  from  the  place  where 
I  provided  they  shall  make  a  full  declaration 
for  that  of  their  brother  Indians,  Avould  be 
the  securest  proof  of  them. 

I  don't  know  how  Hobby's  guard  may 
prove,  but  am  sure  the  Indians  are  much 
preferable  to  the  mulattoes  that  have  been 
"with  me.  They  say  themselves  that  the 
trade  at  Carpenter's  River  has  spoil'd  them. 
I  beg  your  Excellency  to  send  me  down  at 
least  20  blank  commissions,  2  carpenters,  1 
taylor,  1  gun-smith,  and  that  you  will  be  so 
good  as  to  give  my  corporal  his  discharge. 
He  will  be  necessary  to  me  in  future  expe- 
ditions, which  I  hope  will  redown  more  to 
my  reputation  than  this.  For  here  has  been 
no  opposition.  But  Dolu  and  Yucatan  will 
surely  afford  some  sport.  Could  I  but  have 
30  select  men  out  of  the  companies,  it  would 
he  a  fine  help  to  me ;  for  it  is  impossible  to 


describe  the  fatigue  I  am  forced  to  suffer  for 
want  of  such  a  guard.  I  entreat  your  Ex- 
cellency to  depute  somebody  to  dispose  of 
my  cargoe  to  the  best  advantage ;  and  that 
you  will  be  so  good  as  to  keep  my  share  for 
me  'till  my  return,  and,  likewise,  that  you 
will  accept  3'our  own  £150  out  of  it;  for  I 
have  already  near  £40  in  gold  and  silver  for 
what  I  have  sold  of  your  Excellency's  goods,' 
and  I  doubt  not  the  remainder  will  nearly 
make  up  your  money. 

I  presume,  as  this  cargo  is  sent  up  by 
King  Edward  for  himself,  me,  and  the  best 
of  the  Muskito  men,  that  it  will  not  require 
the  formality  or  expense  of  a  legal  condem- 
nation. Experiments  cannot  be  made  at  a 
smaller  expence  than  I  make  them. 

I  beg  you  will  send  me  an  account,  if 
possible,  of  the  very  spot  where  the  revolt 
happened  in  1733.  I  am  in  greiit  want  of 
hand  mapps.  The  chief  Muskito  men's 
minds  are  thoroughly  afloat  in  expectation 
of  your  Excellency's  favor  of  good  return 
from  Jamaica,  so  that  my  credit,  and  per- 
haps my  life  is  at  stake. 

1  have  been  often  in  more  danger  from 
them  than  from  the  Spaniards.  I  entreat 
your  Excellency  once  more  to  excuse  my 
paper,  and  to  send  me  down  a  great  deal  of 
ball  and  some  powder.  I  am  just  taken 
with  the  country  feaver,  so  that  I  hope  my 
loose  manner  of  writing  will  be  excused  too. 
I  have  thrice  lost  my  limbs  for  an  hour  or 
so,  but  the  use  of  them  returned  again. 
There  is  no  manner  of  harm  in  this  climate 
if  people  will  but  refrain  from  spirituous 
liquors.  And  I  can  without  the  least  osten- 
tation challenge  all  privateers  that  have 
preceded  me  to  show  equal  fatigues.  Should 
I  prove  a  vox  et  preterea  nihil,  of  which  I 
am  constantly  suspicious,  it  will  at  least  give 
the  hint  to  more  able  enterprising  genius's. 

My  humble  service  to  your  lady,  and  I 
am  your  Excellency's  most  sincerely  devoted 
and  obedient  humble  servant, 

Robert  Hodgsou. 


It  is  to  be  feared  that  false  views  of  econ- 
omy will  operate  to  prevent  the  United 
States  Government  from  becoming  possessed 
of  the  historical  treasure  from  which  these 
documents  are  taken,  until  its  obtainment 
will  be  utterly  impossible  ;  for,  unfortunately, 
the  national  councils  always  embrace  more  or 
less  gentlemen  who  regard  it  praiseworthy  to 
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oppose  every  expenditure  of  the  public  funds 
not  designed  to  meet  current  absolutely  ne- 
cessary expenses  on  the  most  economical 
8cale.  No  argument  to  prove  this  a  penny- 
wise  and  pound-foolish  policy  is  necessary  in 
these  enhghtened  times.  It  is  due  to  the 
country  at  large,  that  the  invaluable  histori- 
cal collection  above  referred  to  should  be 
preserved  for  general  reference ;  that  it 
should  be  open,  under  proper  regulations,  to 
all  who  may  have  occasion  to  pursue  inves- 
tigations in  this  very  important  but  decid- 
edly most  neglected  branch  of  our  litera- 
ture— American  History.  The  absorption 
of  well  nigh  our  entire  population  in  active 
business  pursuits  of  life,  sufficiently  explains 
why,  as  a  general  thing,  we  rely  so  much  on 
Europe  for  our  hterature,  though  it  foils  to 
touch  this  point  of  our  remakarble  deficien- 
cy in  the  matter  of  knowledge  of  the  his- 
tory of  ourselves  and  our  country.  The 
general  want  of  proper  sources  of  informa- 
tion (well  arranged  and  complete  historical 
libraries)  furnishes  the  key.  True,  each 
State  is  now  forming  its  own  historical  libra- 
ry, but,  with  inconsiderable  exceptions,  these 
are  confined  to  the  collection  of  data  for  the 
elucidation  of  its  own  past  times.  This 
library  of  Col.  Force  is  all  we  have  national, 
or  rather  continental^  in  its  character,  and 
it  will  be  a  burning  shame,  as  well  as  a 
serious  drawback  on  our  national  advance- 
ment, if  it  be  not  secured  for  our  whole 
country.  The  Smithsonian  Institution,  we 
understand,  is  desirous  of  becoming  its  pos- 
sessor. Though  entertaining  great  respect 
for  that  institution,  and  desiring  for  it,  ar- 
dently, a  career  of  distinction,  prosperity  and 
public  utility,  we  should  regret  to  see  it  be- 
come the  owner  of  these  invaluable  books 


I  and  papers.  In  the  possession  of  the  Gen- 
!  eral  Government  alone  will  there  be  positive 
sm'cty  for  all  time  that  they  will  be  open 
for  the  investigation  and  profit  of  all.  We 
presume  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
Col.  F.  to  ascertain  vv'hat  it  has  cost  in 
money ;  for  while  many  of  its  most  valua- 
ble treasures  were  free  gifts  from  persons  in 
all  sections  of  the  Union  desirous  of  adding 
to  its  completeness,  v/e  learn  that  he  has  at 
times  been  forced  to  pay  as  high  as  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  for  a  single  volume  in 
manuscript  of  importance.  Thus,  he  pos- 
sesses a  proof-sheet  of  engraved  heads  of 
Americans  of  distinction  flourishing  about 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the 
work  of  an  eminent  and  accurate  French  artist 
on  private  account.  This  embraces  small  por- 
traits of  hundreds  of  gentlemen  residing  then 
in  all  sections  of  the  Union.  It  is  probably 
the  only  impresssion  of  the  whole  in  exist- 
ence. For  this  he  paid  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars ;  and  he  has  since  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity to  have  the  likenesses  identified,  no 
key  being  left  by  the  artist.  He  has  suc- 
ceeded so  far  in  the  identification  of  perhaps 
half  the  heads,  which  are  in  medallions  of 
the  size  of  a  silver  dollar.  The  consignment 
of  manuscript  volumes,  from  which  the  pa- 
pers forming  the  subject  of  this  article  were 
taken,  are  twenty  in  number,  embracing 
rare,  unpublished  writings  on  the  West 
Indies,  Mexico,  Louisiana  and  Florida,  and 
the  private  papers  of  Admirals  Wager  and 
Vernon,  as  before  mentioned.  We  learu 
that  this  single  consignment  cost  him  more 
than  fourteen  hundred  dollars.  These  facts 
are  mentioned  only  to  show  the  impossibility 
of  estimating  the  actual  cost  of  such  a  col- 
lection. 
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The  popular  novel  of  modern  times  is 
perhaps  too  -well  known  to  need  a  definition. 
Still  it  may  be  proper,  in  reference  to  the 
acquisition  of  just  standards,  to  throw  out 
some  general  considerations  in  regard  to  this 
peculiar  structure  in  art.  The  history  of 
the  novel  is  a  very  simple  one.  In  general 
respects  it  is  that  of  the  drama ;  one  of  the 
happy  modes  by  which  ingenuity  contrives 
to  beffuile  io-norance  to  knowledge.  Its 
beginnings  are  to  be  found  amongst  the  first 
dawnings  of  the  human  intellect.  The  child 
himself  is  a  raconteur.  He  begins  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  thought  by  tasking  his  con- 
structive faculty  for  its  assistance,  in  the 
ambitious  desire  to  provoke  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  his  young  and  less  endowed 
companions.  He  invents  facts  and  situa- 
tions, and  accumulates  events  in  proper 
order  and  becoming  relation,  so  as  to  form 
a  history.  And  in  this  exercise  he  becomes 
an  artist.  The  continuance  of  the  practice 
results  in  a  greater  or  smaller  degree  of  per- 
fection, more  or  less  modified  by  the  sur- 
rounding influences  of  society  and  proper 
models. 

Even  in  childhood,  however,  the  faculty  is 
an  extraordinary  one.  It  betrays  talents  which 
are  by  no  means  shared  by  many.  Not 
one  child  in  the  hundred  j^ossesses  the  en- 
dowment, or  certainly  to  no  great  extent. 
They  may  possess  large  faculties  of  thought 
and  of  expression.  They  may  give  forth  elab- 
orate sentiments  and  show  proofs  of  inge- 
nious speculation,  accompanied  by  eloquent 
utterance.  They  may  be  poets  even,  without 
possessing  the  faculty  of  weaving  together, 
in  intricate  relation  and  with  due  depend- 
ency, such  scenes  and  events  in  life,  indi- 
cated by  the  interposition  of  moral  agents, 
as  distinguish  the  labors  of  the  composer  in 
prose  fiction.  For  this  they  strive  vainly ; 
and  many  strive,  who,  highly  endowed  in 
seemingly  kindred  departments  of  art,  yet 
fail  utterly  to  take  the  first  step  in  the  con- 
structing of  prose  fiction. 

Not  so  with  him  who  is  "  to  the  manner 
born."     To  him,  employing  the  language  of 
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Hamlet,  it  comes  "  easy  as  lying."  Were 
older  heads  to  give  their  attention  to  the 
boy  narratives  that  spell  the  ears  of  the 
happy  groups  that  linger  by  the  school- 
house  porch,  or  in  the  play-grounds,  or  on 
a  Saturday  out  among  the  woods,  they 
would  be  surprised  to  discover,  amidst  so 
much  of  the  frivolous  and  puerile,  so  much 
that  betrayed  thought  and  talent  in  inven- 
tion,— the  invention  or  the  capacity  for  struc- 
ture invariably  preceding  the  moral  in  the 
mind  of  the  boy,  and  even  the  thought  by 
which  what  is  simply  moral  in  the  story  is 
educed  or  indicated ;  the  boldness  of  the 
fancy  and  the  readiness  of  resource  in  the 
raconteur^  still  showing  themselves  superior 
to  the  general  crudeness  of  the  conception, 
and  the  feeble  and  common-place  character 
of  the  materials.  TVe  are  made  to  see  the 
scheme  in  spite  of  the  agency;  made  to 
observe  a  fitness  of  parts  and  a  symmetrical 
design,  leading  through  a  thousand  awkward- 
nesses and  obscurities  to  a  really  judicious 
moral.  Of  course  the  moral  as  such  forms 
no  part  of  the  object  of  the  juvenile  narrator, 
or  his  more  juvenile  audience.  The  com- 
mon aim  is  the  story — the  simple  accumula- 
tion of  interesting  incidents  in  relation  to 
some  hero  for  whom  :A\  sympathies  are 
enhsted.  But  as  truthfulness  is  never  want- 
ing in  its  moral,  and  as  the  great  end  of 
every  artist  is  the  approximation  of  all  his 
fiction  to  a  seeming  truth,  so  unavoidably 
he  inculcates  a  moral,  of  more  or  less  value, 
whenever  he  tells  a  story.  As  the  peculiar 
endowment  which  makes  the  raconteur  is 
equally  native  and  decided,  so  the  passion 
for  his  narratives,  even  among  those  who  do 
not  share  his  faculties,  is  equally  true  to  the 
moral  instincts  of  his  auditory.  All  listen 
with  eagerness,  and  yield  ready  credence  to 
all  statements  which  keep  within  the  verge 
of  possibihty ;  and  with  the  eager  and  be- 
lieving mind  of  youth,  the  limits  of  the  pos- 
sible are  wonderfully  flexile,  and  oppose  no 
unnecessary  barriers  to  the  ardent  spirit  and 
the  free  imagination. 

It  is  this  ready  faith  in  the  auditory  which 
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determines  the  legitimacy  of  the  art — which 
has  been  practised  from  tlie  beginning  of 
time,  in  all  the  nations  and  all  the  ages  of 
the  earth.  No  people  have  ever  hved  with- 
out their  authors  of  fictitious  narrative.  No 
people  can  live  without  them,  since  the 
faculties  which  find  their  utterance  through 
this  medium  are  the  very  faculties — the 
creative,  the  combining,  and  the  endow- 
ing— by  which  men  are  distinguished  from 
all  other  animals.  The  art  has  shown  itself 
<|uite  as  decidedly  among  the  savages  of 
North  America,  as  among  the  most  highly 
refined  of  the  Asiatic  nations.  The  inven- 
tions of  our  Six  Nations,  of  the  Cherokees, 
Choctaws,  and  Catawbas,  if  inferiorin  polish 
and  variet)'-,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  less 
daring  and  original  than  those  of  the  Ara- 
bians, to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  some  of 
the  most  admirable  of  those  legends  which 
seem  particularly  designed  to  do  their  of- 
fices of  tuition  with  a  yoimg  and  primitive 
people.  These  fictions,  constituting  some  of 
the  very  loveliest  conceptions  which  art  has 
ever  drawn  from  the  fountains  of  the  imagi- 
nation, were  at  first  simple,  and  like  those 
of  childhood.  The  additions  of  succeeding 
generations,  the  more  elaborate  eftbrts  of 
superior  artists,  have  improved  them  for  the 
delight  of  races  more  matured.  At  first 
these  performances  were  scenes  and  sketches 
rather  than  histories,  and  were  employed 
upon  such  events  of  the  common  experience 
as  were  at  once  most  natural  and  impressive. 
But  when  religion  began  to  act  upon  the 
imagination,  the  artist  soon  became  tasked 
for  higher  exercises,  and  glimpses  of  the 
Avild  and  spiritual  were  made  to  elevate  the 
common-place  and  ordinary.  This  led  to 
the  machinery  of  superstition.  Hence  magic, 
as  an  agency  by  which  romance  was  first 
begotten;  hence  diablerie^  by  which  the 
soul  was  made  to  startle  at  contact  with  a 
spiritual  world,  even  when  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  itself  was  left  totally  untaught,  except 
;as  a  purely  speculative  philosophy.  In  the 
phantoms  of  the  imagination,  the  spectres 
o''  ignorant  dread,  and  those  vague  and 
shadowy  aspects  that  lurked  in  lonely 
places,  among  the  woods,  in  the  hollows  of 
desolate  hills,  in  the  depths  of  lovely  but 
forbidden  waters,  the  various  orders  and 
denominations  of  Gnome,  Kobold,  Ondine, 
Sylph  and  Fairy,  we  behold  the  fantastci 
<n'eations  of  a  genius  struggling  constantly 
£0  pass  from  the  oppressive  chambers  of  the 


real,  into  the  rare  atiiiosphere  of  an  ideal 
which  suffered  from  no  incumbrances. 

Gradually,  as  art  continued  to  advance 
in  the  refinement  of  her  own  powers,  and 
in  the  more  facile  employment  of  her  own 
machinery,  fiction  became  a  thing  of  more 
complexity  of  form  and  of  diminished  ima- 
gination in  respect;  to  its  conceptions.  As 
the  faith  of  the  ignorant  in  the  objects  of 
former  superstition  became  lessened  and  in- 
fiexible,  the  raconteur  found  it  necessary  to 
accommodate  his  fiction  to  the  more  rigid 
and  exacting  standards  of  the  popular  belief. 
To  seem  like  truth  -SA^as  still,  as  it  had 
always  been  in  all  ages,  the  object  of  the 
judicious  artist;  and  the  invention  which 
had  hitherto  been  exercised  with  the  vague 
and  supernatural,  suftered  no  real  or  great 
diminution  of  its  resources,  when  it  felt  itself 
compelled  to  turn  its  eye  without  rather  than 
within  for  its  materials ;  when  the  deeds  of 
man,  rather  than  his  secret  soul  and  specu- 
lative performances,  afforded  the  substance 
of  the  chronicle ;  and  the  collective  heart  of 
the  multitude,  in  its  open  exhibitions,  served 
for  the  field  of  analysis,  in  place  of  the  sin- 
gle individual,  being,  doing,  or  suffering, 
which  hitherto  had  been  the  almost  exclu- 
sive study.  Histories  of  men  —  pei'iods 
which  betrayed  large  groups  in  active  issues, 
such  as  the  middle  ages — naturally  took  tlie 
place  of  more  primitive  material.  The  ro- 
mance of  progress  was  the  legitimate  suc- 
cessor of  that  which  illustratrd  the  purely 
spiritual  nature  —  v/hich,  by  the  waj^,  was  a 
romance  of  progress  also,  though  in  a  sense 
very  different  from  any  other;  and  tins,  in 
turn,  was  followed  just  as  naturally  by  the 
romance  of  society,  or  the  ordinary  novel  of 
the  present  day. 

In  each  of  the  latter  classes  of  fiction,  the 
chief  object  seems  to  have  been  so  to  delin- 
eate the  aspects  of  real  life,  under  certain 
conditions  of  society,  as  at  once  to  preserve 
all  their  distinctive  characteristics,  and  to 
invest  with  a  biographical  interest  certain 
favorite  studies  of  character  and  situation. 
These  objects  render  necessary  an  admirable 
co-operation  of  the  artist  with  the  philoso- 
pher ;  the  painter  of  detail  with  the  poet  of 
fine  conceptions.  It  must  be  evident,  even 
to  persons  of  the  most  ordinary  reflection 
and  understanding,  that  to  execute  such  a 
design  with  only  moderate  success,  demands 
a  very  rare  combination  of  moral  attributes^ 
Scarcely  any  intellectual  pei'formauce,  in- 
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deed,  could  task  a  greater  variety  of  human 
power?.  Keen  perception,  quick  instincts, 
delicate  tastes,  strong  good  sense,  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  character,  a  nice  appreciation 
of  all  that  constitutes  the  sensibilities,  and 
all  that  makes  the  virtues  of  the  social  man ; 
— these  are  all  absolute  requisites  for  that 
artist,  who,  in  the  delineation  of  real  life,  in 
an  atmosphere  of  fiction,  must,  to  a  certain 
extent,  borrow  faculties  from  every  other 
department  of  human  art.  The  poet  must 
yield  him  fancy  and  imagination ;  the 
painter,  an  eye  to  the  landscape ;  the  sculp- 
tor, a  just  conception  of  form  and  attitude ; 
the  dramatist,  combination  and  the  ai't  of 
trouj^ing  ; —  and  even  the  lav/yer  and  the 
gistorian  must,  or  may  be  drawn  upon, — 
the  one  for  the  capacity  to  argue  out  a  case 
from  certain  premises  and  facts  to  a  just 
conclusion, — to  weigh  the  motives  to  action, 
and  determine  the  awards  of  judgment ; 
*nd  the  other,  to  sift  the  causes  of  social 
progress, — to  estimate  duly  the  morals  of 
leading  events,  the  effects  which  they  should 
produce,  and  the  principles  to  which, 
whether  for  good  or  evil,  they  are  likely  to 
give  birth  hereafter,  affecting  equally  the 
condition  of  the  community  and  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  individual  man.  In  a  rare 
judgment  all  these  faculties  are  necessarily 
found  to  unite.  The  artist  in  prose  fiction, 
more  than  any  other,  must  possess  in 
large  degree  the  constructive  faculty.  Poe- 
try depends  chiefly  upon  its  courage  and 
sentiment;  the  drama  upon  its  passion; 
music  upon  its  spirituahty;  and  painting 
upon  its  happy  distribution  of  light  and 
shade,  the  harmony  of  its  coloi-s,  and  the 
symmetry  of  its  forms.  But,  borrowing  in 
some  degree  all  these  agencies,  the  artist  in 
prose  fiction  makes  them  all  ancillary  to 
ope  particularly  his  own,  and  that  we  coa- 
sider  the  constructive  faculty.  With  this 
faculty  it  is  that  he  frames  and  adapts  his 
materials  to  whatever  sort  of  edifice  it  is  the 
pai'ticular  aim  of  his  genius  to  erect.  That 
edifice  may  be  a  palace  or  a  hovel,  but  it  is 
required  to  be  symmetrical,  in  comphance 
wath  laws  growing  out  of  the  very  concep- 
tion which  suggests  the  structure.  The 
builder,  to  achieve  the  reputation  of  a  mas- 
ter, must  conceive  boldly  the  plan  and  pur- 
pose of  his  fabric;  and  this  requires  a 
vigorous  imagination.  He  must  possess  a 
lively  fancy,  else  how  should  he  adorn  fitly 
and  properly  embellish  the  fabric  which  he 


has  raised  ?  He  must  be  a  person  of  great 
vigilance  and  freshness  of  resource,  else  how 
should  he  vary  his  entertainments  for  his 
guests  according  to  their  difiering  character- 
istics and  desires  1  The  flexibility  of  his 
intellectual  vision  must  be  great,  else  how 
should  he  be  capable  of  that  instinctive  ap- 
preciation of  character  which  is  called  for  by 
the  constant  necessity  of  discriminating  his 
dramatis  personce,  the  great  essential  requi- 
site for  success  in  portraiture  and  for  dra- 
matic vitality  in  action  ?  The  first  dawning 
of  the  humors  of  a  period, — using  the  word 
in  the  sense  of  Ben  Jonson, — its  passing 
moods  and  fashions,  its  singular  traits  of 
moral  and  society,  (which  are  mostly  epi- 
demical, and  flit  with  the  progress  of  a 
season,)  are  among  the  minor  but  scarcely 
less  necessary  requisitions  of  his  art ;  to 
execute  winch  requires  a  rare  versatility  of 
talent.  To  this  versatility  no  mere  sum- 
mary, like  the  nresent,  could  possibly  do 
justice.  Let  it  suflice  that  the  great  or 
successful  worker  in  prose  fiction  must  be, 
taking  Walter  Scott  for  our  most  ob\'ious 
example,  a  person  of  equal  imagination  and 
cool  common  sense;  of  lively  but  healthy 
sensibilities ;  of  great  tact,  (wtiich  is  another 
word  for  admirable  taste,)  and  of  equal  vigi- 
lance and  courage.  He  must  be  able  to 
observe  without  effort, — so  endowed  by  na- 
ture and  so  trained  by  practice  as  to  achieve, 
so  to  speak,  by  the  simple  outpouring  of 
his  customary  thoughts.  His  habitual  men- 
tal exercise  must  be  the  acqiusition  of  mate- 
rial, and  its  partial  subjection  to  his  purposes, 
though  in  detached  and  fragmentary  condi- 
ditions,  susceptible  of  adaptation  to  more 
elaborate  uses  when  his  schemes  ripen  into 
design.  Carrying  the  materials  which  he 
thus  habitually  realizes,  without  eftbrt  and 
almost  without  consciousness,  to  the  alembic 
of  his  thought,  he  will  extract  from  them 
by  a  process  which,  in  the  trained  author, 
goes  on  without  respite,  all  the  subhmated 
essences  which,  thus  resolved,  become  aggre- 
gated within  himself  and  constitute  the 
means  and  expedients  of  his  own  genius. 
He  is  orio-inal  and  inventive  in  due  degree 
as  he  has  incorporated  these  external  ele- 
ments in  with  his  own  thoughts,  and  the 
habitual  workings  of  his  own  intellect. 

To  acquire  such  materials,  and  to  attain 
these  results,  no  mere  fagging  with  a  purpose 
can  possibly  avail.  No  mere  drudgery  under 
the  stimulating  force  of  will  can  possibly 
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yield  the  habitual  condition  by  which  such 
accumulations  go  on,  with  all  the  regularity 
of  advancing  and  returning  hours.  Cram- 
ming is  no  more  likely  to  produce  digestion 
in  the  case  of  the  intellectual,  than  in  that  of 
the  animal  condition.  On  the  contrary,  as 
in  the  latter,  the  effect  is  unfavorable  to  the 
proper  incorporation  of  the  food  with  the 
healthy  flesh  and  blood,  and  true  nature  of 
the  recipient.  And  without  the  harmonious 
co-opeiation  of  the  several  powers  and  attri- 
butes,— unless  the  aliment  taken  in  by  the 
senses  of  the  student  and  the  inventor  be 
kindred  in  quantity  and  quality  with  that 
upon  which  his  genius  may  be  supposed  to 
feed,  the  latter  is  enfeebled  rather  than  sus- 
tained by  the  innutritions  supply,  and  the 
fruits  of  his  labor  lack  equally  congruity  and 
health.  If,  as  Milton  hath  it,  the  life  of  him 
who  would  write  a  poem  must  itself  be  a 
poem,  so  must  the  habitual  tendency  of  ob- 
servation and  thought  of  him  who  deals  in 
prose  fiction,  tend  to  the  supply  of  means 
favorable  in  particular  to  his  freshness,  his 
invention,  and  his  just  appreciation  of  all  the 
varieties  of  human  character.  Perhaps  we 
may  say  all  this,  when  we  adopt  the  pecu- 
liar idiom  of  another  nation,  and  say  that 
for  his  art  there  must  be  a  nature. 

It  is  very  clear  that,  of  the  thousand  fine 
issues  which  belong  to  every  action  in  the 
progress  of  a  story,  the  trials  of  the  heart, 
the  displays  of  passion,  the  subtle  combina- 
tions of  wit,  the  logical  results  of  judgment, 
the  fancy  which  happily  relieves  the  action 
in  the  proper  place,  the  vivacity  which  keeps 
the  interest  astir,  the  invention  which  pro- 
vides the  impressive  incident,  and  all  the 
various  and  numerous  faculties,  of  feeling 
and  luiderstanding,  which  need  to  have  ful- 
ness and  free  play  in  the  development  and 
action  of  a  scheme  which  embodies  equally 
and  all  the  characteristics  by  which  society 
is  moved  and  human  sensibility  excited ;  it 
must  be  very  clear,  we  say,  that  there  can 
be  very  few  of  these  agencies,  about  which, 
as  the  necessity  for  their  employment  arises, 
the  author  could  deliberately  sit  down  to 
reason.  It  would  be  morally  and  physically 
impossible,  were  any  such  necessity  to  exist, 
that  his  labors  should  ever  arrive  at  the 
honors  of  a  single  volume.  On  the  contrary, 
his  resources  should  be  so  equally  ready  and 
ample,  that  he  shall  be  conscious,  his  pro- 
gress once  begun,  of  no  let  or  hindrance, 
calling  for  long  pause  or  hesitation  in  the 


prosecution  of  his  scheme.     There  must  be 
no  need  to  stop,  and  study,  and  adjust,  be- 
fore he  can  conscientiously  set  down.     His 
implements  must  all  be  at  hand,  and  at  his 
instant   control.     His   mental   constitution 
must  be  that  of  the  poet.     He  must  be  born 
to  his  task.     You  cannot  fashion  him  to  it 
by  sxij  course  of  training.     He  works  quite 
as  much  by  intuition  as  by  calculation  and 
common  reasoning.     His  plan  once  fairly 
conceived,  his  thoughts  and  fancies,  to  use 
the  felicitous  language  of  Milton,  must,  "  like 
so  many  nimble  and  airy  servitors,  trip  about 
him  at  command,  and,  in  well-ordered  files, 
as  he  would  wish,  fall  aptly  in  their  own 
places."     He  leaps  to  his  conclusions  as  if 
upon  a  wing  of  equal  certainty  and  fleet- 
ness ;  and  the  chief  and  difficult  study  be- 
fore him  is  at  the  beginning,  when  reason 
demands  that  he  should  choose  his  ground 
and  field  of  operations,  with  such  a  careful 
regard  to  his  peculiar  tastes,  studies    and 
experiences,  as  shall  give  free  play  to  what- 
ever is  individual  in  his  character  and  ge- 
nius.    Great  freedom  of  speech,  affording  a 
ready  flow  in  the  narrative,  a  prompt  fancy 
to  meet  emergencies  and  supply  details,  so 
that  the  action  shall  at  no  time  fixlter  or 
become  fiat ;  a  quick  and  keen  perception  of 
the  differing  shades  and  degrees,  in  quality, 
of  human  character ;  a  nice  appreciation  of 
the  delicate  and  noble,  the  lofty  and  the 
low,  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous  ;  an  eye 
eager  to  seek   and  prompt  to  discern  the 
picturesque  ;  a  facility  in  finding  varieties 
and  in   the  suggestion  of  lively  contrasts  ; 
and  that  flexibility  of  mood,  by  which  one, 
having  a  ready  utterance,  may  individuahze 
the  several  dialects  oi  thadramatis 2^ersonce — 
dialects  which  as  completely  distinguish  the 
individual  from  his  companions,  as  do  the 
particular    traits   of   his   countenance,   the 
sound  of  his   voice,  and  movement  of  his 
body ;  these  are  all,  in  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, essential  to  the  successful  pursuit  of  his 
art  by  the  novelist  and  writer  of  prose  fic- 
tion.    If  held  generally,  and  in  large  en- 
dowment, and  exercised  with  corresponding 
industry,  these  faculties  must  render  hira  an 
artist  of  the  highest  order, — remarkable,  as 
the  Germans  have  it,  for  the  great  faculty 
of  Shakspeare,  his  many-sidedness,  or  catho- 
licity,— a  poet,  a  philosopher  and  dramatist, 
a  painter,  a  seer,  and  a  prophet !     His  words 
will  flow  from  him  like  those  of  inspiration. 
His  creations,  from  their  equal  majesty,  grace 
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and  beauty,  will  seem  worthy  to  have  owned 
a  divine  original.  His  voice  will  swell,  in 
due  season,  to  a  natural  authority  in  every 
ear,  and  his  works  will  gradually  pa.«s  into 
the  common  heart,  lifting  it  to  an  habitual 
appreciation  of  the  high  humanities  which 
it  is  the  becoming  object  of  a  genius  so 
worthily  endowed  to  teach. 

The  fabric  of  such  an  artist  will  be  raised 
with  an  e<]ual  eye  to  its  uses,  its  durability, 
and  grandeur.  It  will  be  no  mere  pleasure- 
house.  Its  objects  are  never  temporary. 
The  true  genius  works  not  less  for  eternity 
than  man.  It  is,  indeed,  in  working  for 
eternity  that  he  works  for  man.  He  has 
but  a  slender  appreciation  of  the  importance 
of  his  race,  who  only  sees  them  as  they  exist 
around  him ;  who,  satisfied  with  the  present 
sounds  that  fill  his  ears,  entertains  no  hun- 
gering thirst  for  that  faint  voice,  sounding 
ever  in  the  solitude,  which  comes  slowly  but 
surely  up  from  the  tar-oti"  abodes  of  his  pos- 
terity. He,  on  the  contrary,  who  properly 
esteems  his  vocation,  feels  indeed  that  suc- 
cessful working  must  always  imply  the  future 
only.  To  be  of  and  with  the  present  only, 
to  sjieak  the  voice  with  which  it  is  already 
familiar,  to  go  nothing  beyond  it,  to  have 
no  mysteries  which  it  shall  not  and  cannot 
fathom ;  this  is,  surely,  to  forfeit  all  claim 
upon  the  future  generations,  with  whom 
progress  only  is  existence.  But  the  true 
artist  knows  better  than  to  toil  for  such  bar- 
ren recompense.  His  ambition,  or  we  should 
rather  say,  his  nature  is  governed  by  a  more 
selfish  instinct.  He  builds  in  comphance 
with  laws  and  motives  which  do  not  seem 
to  consider  earth.  His  conceptions  are 
caught  from  the  Highest,  and  would  seem 
to  emulate  his  achievements.  In  what  con- 
sists his  material?  The  soul  of  man,  his 
hopes  and  fears,  his  humanities  ;  the  inner 
nature,  the  spirit  and  the  heart,  where  lie 
his  most  permanent  and  most  valuable  pos- 
session. And  from  what  other  of  God's 
creations  does  he  take  the  tributary  forms 
and  aspects  which  he  groups  around  his 
subject  as  subservient  to  the  a^Jtion  ?  The 
sky  for  beauty  and  repose  ;  the  sea  for  im- 
mensity ;  the  forest  for  depth  and  intricacy ; 
the  rock  and  mountain  for  solidity  and 
strength :  such  are  the  model  forms  and  at- 
tributes that  impress  his  soul  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  fashion,  unconsciously  to  himself, 
all  the  shapes  and  creations  of  his  genius. 
His  fancies,  in  like  manner,  are  controlled 


and  counselled  by  the  lovely  and  the  sweet, 
the  graceful  and  the  bright,  which  the  gar- 
den groups  beneath  his  eye,  or  the  groves 
cherish  and  encourage  about  his  footsteps. 
And  thus  informed,  insensibly  to  himself 
as  it  were,  he  models  his  own  mind  into 
images  which  posterity  is  fain  to  deify.  Thus, 
while  the  tout  ensemble  of  his  fabric  will  awe 
by  its  magnificence,  the  exquisiteness  of  its 
detail  must  persuade  to  a  near  delight  which 
loves  to  linger  upon  the  study  of  its  cun- 
niug  joinery ;  and  this  is  the  perfection  of 
art,  where  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  the  fin- 
ish is  not  required  to  compensate  for  defi- 
cient majesty  and  greatness  in  the  fii'st  con- 
ception. 

The  first  conclusive  proof  that  we  have  of 
the  superior  artist  will  be  in  the  manifesta- 
tion of  design.  The  really  great  genius  is 
conspicuous  chiefly  in  this  quality.  It  is 
talent  that  simply  finishes.  It  is  taste 
only  that  never  offends.  It  is  art  that  adapts 
with  propriety.  It  is  genius  that  creates ! 
To  be  sure  of  this  faculty  in  the  artist,  we 
must  see  that  he  works  out  a  purpose  of  his 
own ;  and  we  estimate  his  strength  by  the 
resolution  which  he  shows,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, in  the  prosecution  of  his  scheme. 
It  will  not  do  that  he  follows,  however  ad- 
mirably, in  the  track  of  other  masters.  It 
will  not  do,  even  should  he  rival  them  suc- 
cessfully, in  a  region  which  they  had  ex- 
plored already.  The  world  can  never  be 
persuaded  of  his  superiority,  Avho  shall  do 
nothing  better  than  multiply  specimens  un- 
der well-known  laws  and  models.  He  may 
triumph  for  a  season ;  he  may  give  a  certain 
degree  of  pleasure  always,  as  adroitness, 
aptness  and  ingenuity,  the  sources  of  the 
imitative  faculty,  are  very  apt  to  do  ;  but 
there  will  always  be  apparent  in  his  perform- 
ances that  want  of  courage  and  enterprise, 
which  give  to  the  original  a  masculine  vigor 
and  proportion  which  men  esteem  the  most 
essential  of  all  qualities  in  their  guides  and 
leaders.  The  admiration  which  hails  the 
imitator  is  seldom  of  long  duration.  It  lasts 
only  while  he  seems  like  an  original.  It  is 
by  the  strongest  instincts  that  the  world  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  substance  and  the 
shadow.  Not  to  sink  into  a  pun,  they  soon 
feel  the  difference  between  them.  The  dis- 
covery once  made,  they  resent  the  deception. 
In  due  degree  with  the  extent  of  the  impos- 
ture, will  be  the  scorn  and  indignation  which 
follow   its  exjjosure  ;  and  the  innocent  fol- 
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lower  in  another's  footsteps,  who  has  uncon- 
sciously left  his  own  tracks  for  a  season  more 
conspicuous  than  those  of  his  predecessor, 
is  made  to  pay,  as  an  offense,  for  the  passing- 
favor  of  good  fortune.  Nor,  even  where 
the  imitation  is  not  apparent,  but  where  the 
aim  is  inferior,  will  the  results  be  finally 
otherwise.  There  may  be  an  originality 
which  is  yet  without  a  becoming  purpose. 
To  seek  simply  after  the  satisfaction  of  a  list- 
less mood ;  to  strive,  in  stimulating  a  fevensh 
and  morbid  appetite,  to  minister  to  vicious 
tastes,  to  drowsy  faculties,  by  temporary 
expedients  in  art,  by  clever  surprises,  by  glit- 
tering but  unsubstantial  shows,  the  shght 
fetches  of  a  talent  that  is  capable  of  small 
exertions  only,  will  not  suffice  long  for  the 
gratification  of  an  intellectual  people.  It  is, 
as  we  have  m-ged  already,  in  the  design  only, 
in  the  fresh  classical  conception  of  a  vig- 
orous imagination,  bold,  rich,  free,  generous, 
comprehensive  and  ingenious,  that  admira- 
tion becomes  permanent,  and  reputation 
grows  into  that  fixed  condition  Avhich  the 
world  finally  calls  fame.  The  design  of 
the  builder  must  be  first  apparent;  the 
grand  outlines,  the  great  bulk  upheaved 
upon  the  plain,  massive  but  with  what  won- 
drous symmetry  of  proportion  ;  a  maze,  but 
with  what  admirable  simplicity  of  plan ; 
showing,  at  a  glance,  the  classical  concep- 
tion, the  daring  scheme,  the  appropriate 
thought,  and  that  dependency  of  detail  in 
all  the  parts  upon  the  main  idea,  by  which 
the  mighty  fabric  of  imagination  and  art  is 
sustained  and  embellished.  We  must  see 
in  the  work  befoi-e  lis,  not  only  that  the 
builder  himself  knew  what  he  was  about, 
that  he  did  not  work  blindly  and  at  random ; 
but  we  must  be  prepared  to  acknowledge, 
as  we  gaze,  that  his  work  is  entirely  his  own ; 
that  his  copy  has  not  been  set  for  him  ;  that 
he  has  striven  with  a  native  birth,  and  struck 
his  shaft  into  a  hitherto  unbroken  soil  with 
the  vigor  of  an  arm  that  obeyed  an  impulse 
equally  noble  and  independent.  We  must 
behold  that  indubitable  freshness  in  the  con- 
ception, which  we  can  liken  to  nothing  al- 
ready familiar  to  our  fancies.  We  must  see 
in  the  artist  that  eagerness  of  bent,  that 
enthusiasm  of  mood,  which  proves  his  own 
conviction  of  a  new  discovery.  And  it  must 
not  be  because  we  behold  him,  that"  he 
works.  It  must  be  because  of  a  love  for  the 
labor,  that  he  addresses  himself  to  its  execu- 
tion.    He  builds  neither  for  the  shelter  nor 


the  recompense,  scarcely  for  the  praise  and 
the  fame,  though  these  naturally  suggest 
themselves  to  his  mind,  as  proper  influences 
that  cheer  him  when  he  faints,  and  stimu- 
late him  to  new  exertions  when  he  would 
shrink  back  from  very  weariness.  He  can- 
not help  but  build !  It  is  because  of  the 
God  w^orking  in  his  soul  that  he  seeks  to 
raise  a  temple.  His  struggle  to  erect  this 
structure  betrays  his  secret  sense  of  proper- 
ties in  the  true  and  beautiful,  which  his  own 
nature  entertains,  and  which  he  seeks  to 
symbolize  and  to  evolve,  as  well  as  he  may, 
and  in  the  best  materials,  for  the  delight 
and  satisfaction  of  others.  The  decoratioBs 
of  his  temple  have  an  equal  significance. 
They  declare  for  the  tastes^  as  the  fabric 
itself  speaks  for  the  religion  of  the  artist. 
The  sentiments,  which  are  only  so  many 
passions  informed  by  the  affections  and  sub- 
dued to  a  spiritual  delicacy  by  the  active  in- 
tervention of  the  soul,  now  busy  themselves 
in  embellishing  the  apartments.  The  cham- 
bers are  to  be  furnished,  the  high  saloon, 
the  lofty  portico,  the  altar-place  and  the 
niche.  Music  and  the  dance  are  to  be  pres- 
ent, to  spell,  with  a  seasonable  soothing,  the 
pauses  between  majestic  lessons  and  affec- 
tionate discourse.  Intellect  must  make  it- 
self felt,  superior  and  winning,  through  some, 
if  not  all,  of  the  human  agencies.  There 
must  be  eloquence,  though  it  be  that  of  the 
passions  only.  There  should  be  song,  though 
it  speaks  as  freely  the  language  of  mere 
mirth  and  frivolity,  as  that  of  poetry  and 
love ;  and  we  shall  not  quarrel  with  the 
scheme  of  enjoyment,  which  is  made  to 
minister  in  a  temple  meant  for  so  various 
an  audience,  if  art  demeans  herself  in  some 
lowlier  forms,  to  pleasure  and  to  persuade  a 
class  who  are  not  yet  worthy  to  penetrate 
the  inner  sanctuary.  The  muse  that  stoops 
to  elevate,  does  not  degrade  her  dignity  by 
the  temporary  concession  to  the  lowly  and 
the  mean.  There  will  be  a  better  life  in 
consequence,  more  of  an  inner  fife,  in  the 
humanity  which  is  thus  plucked  from  its 
wallow  by  the  offices  of  art,  whieh  will 
amply  compensate  for  any  reproach  that 
might  otherwise  fall  upon  her  temples,  from 
the  admission  of  those  who  have  been  hith- 
erto thought  unworthy.  What  we  too  fre- 
quently esteem  as  brutal,  is  nothing  more 
than  roughness ;  and  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  noblest  fabric  of  art  is  still  meant 
as   a  place  of  refuge  for  humanity.      The 
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cathedral  loses  none  of  its  sacred  character, 
because  the  ncious  sometimes  crawl  along 
its  aisles  ;  and  it  lessens  not  the  virtue  in  the 
offices  of  religion,  because  music  ia  employed 
to  appeal  to  the  sensual  nature.  The  heart 
is  reached  through  the  senses,  when  we 
should  vainly  appeal  to  the  intellect;  and 
we  must  be  careful  not  to  withhold  from  the 
stubborn  the  attractions  of  any  influence, 
the  proper  employment  of  which  may  make 
them  accessible  to  yet  higher  teachings. 
The  sensual  may  still  occupy  a  place  within 
our  temples — must  be  there,  perhaps,  so  long 
as  humanity  is  the  simple  occupant ;  but  the 
sensual  may  be  trained  to  be  the  minister  of 
the  ideal,  and  the  spiritual  man  may  have 
his  regeneration  on  that  hearthstone  where 
the  worst  passions  of  the  heart  may  have 
laid  themselves  do\vn  to  sleep  at  nightfall 
It  is  a  miserable  error  and  a  bigotry  of  the* 
worst  blindness,  which  presumes  to  repudi- 
ate the  offices  of  art  when  they  would  min- 
ister to  a  better  nature  in  the  vicious  heart 
of  man.  For,  however  rude  and  erring 
may  be  the  rites  in  her  temples,  they  are 
still  calculated  to  elevate  the  aims  of  such 
as  seek  their  ministration.  The  very  office 
of  art  is  to  purify,  and  her  agency  is  still 
that  of  the  intellectual  man.  She  still  toils, 
white ver  be  her  faults,  in  behalf  of  liim  who 
struggles — bhnded  it  may  be,  and  frequently 
overthrown  in  the  attempt — to  attain  that 
better  condition  to  which  the  races,  without 
their  own  consciousness,  are  for  ever  address- 
ing their  endeavors.  Genius,  of  whatever 
description,  and  however  false,  under  per- 
verse influences,  to  its  high  commission  and 
eternal  trusts,  is  still  of  an  immortal  and 
endowing  nature.  It  is  because  of  this 
redeeming  security  for  humanity  which  it 
possesses,  that  it  commands  the  world's  eye, 
and  in  some  degree  the  world's  admiration, 
even  when  it  most  seems  to  practise  against 
the  world's  happiness.  It  is  in  the  convic- 
tion that  we  feel,  that  the  great  fabric, 
though  sometimes  prostituted  to  the  business 
of  the  brothel,  is  nevertheless  a  temple 
where  thousands  drink  in  the  influences  of 
a  pm-er  and  more  grateful  atmosphere  than 
that  to  which  they  are  ordinarily  accus- 
tomed. However  unclean  the  structure,  we 
yet  behold  in  its  design  and  durableness 
the  working  of  a  rare  and  blessed  divinity, 
the  holiness  of  whose  altai's  we  must  recog- 
nize, though  the  god  himself  may  be  in  exile. 
It  is  for  us,  not  to  abandon  the  shrine  be- 


cause the  profligate  have  expelled  him  from 
it ;  but  to  endeavor  so  to  purify  the  temple, 
that  we  may  persuade  him  back  to  the  altai-, 
which  we  hallow  with  a  purer  service.  It  is 
in  this  spirit  that  we  are  to  employ  the  offi- 
ces and  the  temples  of  every  form  of  art,  to 
make  them  clean  and  holy ;  not  surrender 
them,  because  of  their  partial  degradation, 
wholly  to  this  foul  route  to  which,  with  a 
nicer  regard  to  our  tastes  than  our  faith  and 
duty,  we  have  too  early  and  too  easily  yield- 
ed them.  Let  us,  more  wisely,  with  the 
strong  sense  and  the  enthusiastic  spirit  of 
Martin  Luther,  determine  that  the  de\'il  shall 
not  possess  himself  of  all  the  tine  music  I 
To  yield  him  up  all  the  agencies  by  which 
the  heart  of  man  may  be  touched,  in  his 
hoiu's  of  care  or  weariness  or  relaxation,  is 
surely  to  contribute  wonderfully  to  the  spread 
of  Satan's  dominion,  and  to  increase,  with 
woful  odds  against  them,  the  toils  of  the 
saints,  in  their  warfare  for  the  Church  of 
Christ. 

Such  as  we  have  endeavored  to  describe 
him  is  the  Master  of  Fiction,  and  under  such 
laws  and  motives  will  he  bring  forth  his  best 
pei'formances.  We  have  preferred  setting 
forth  his  higher  offices,  and  the  more  encour- 
aging and  elevating  stixndards  which  enforcn 
and  regulate  his  labors.  All  of  these  belong- 
to  poetry — the  noblest  fashion  of  human 
art,  w'hether  we  regard  it  in  its  epic,  its  lyr- 
ical, or  dramatic  forms.  The  same  standards 
apphed  to  prose  narrative — the  romance  or 
the  novel — are  as  legitimately  desirable  ie 
these  forms  as  in  any  other,  by  him  who 
craves  amusement  and  needs  instruction.  The 
aims  of  prose  fiction  are  precisely  those  of 
poetiy,  simply  contemplating  another  and  a 
larger  audience.  Nay,  the  audience  may  be 
the  very  same.  There  are  persons  who  care 
nothing  for  nausic, — Avho  do  not  comprehend 
its  happy  harmonies,  and  those  delicious 
flights  of  sound  which,  through  a  sensual 
medium,  lift  the  soul  to  objects  of  divinest 
contemplation.  Yet,  to  such  persons,  the 
same  object  is  gained  by  other  artists — the 
poet  or  the  painter  ;  and  the  spirit  which  the 
musician  would  deem  utterly  callous  to  all 
tender  influences,  is  made  to  overflow  with 
sympathy  wdien  appealed  to  through  an 
agency  with  which  its  affinities  are  naturally 
strong.  And  he  who  is  insensible  to  the  in- 
tricate charms  of  poetry — "the  measu'-ed  file 
and  metrical  array"  of  art — will  yield  him- 
self very  joyfully  to  the  very  lessons  which 
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he  rejects  in  verse,  if  his  teacher  will  employ 
a  more  simple  and  less  ambitious  medium. 
Fortunately  for  the  susceptibilities  of  the  race, 
the  Genius  of  Art,  who  addresses  herself  to  its 
exigencies,  is  of  vast  compass  and  wonderful 
flexibility.  She  adapts  herself  to  all  condi- 
tions, and  contrives  a  spell  to  make  every 
aftection,  in  some  degree,  her  own.  Noth- 
ing can  stale  her  infinite  variety;  and,  as  her 
purpose  aud  destiny  are  universal  conquest, 
so  she  is  empowered  to  adapt  her  ministry 
to  the  condition  of  the  individual,  so  that  his 
inner  nature  shall  feel  the  touch  of  an  influ- 
ence by  which  his  purification  may  begin. 
It  is  no  less  within  her  province  to  render 
classical — in  other  words,  to  make  appropriate 
and  becoming — every  form  of  utterance  and 
exhibition  which  will  contribute  in  any  mea- 
sure to  the  attainment  of  her  vital  objects. 
This  is  the  conclusive  answer  to  all  that  one- 
sided class  of  critics,  who  narrow  the  province 
of  the  classical  either  to  the  simply  pre- 
scriptive, or  to  that  one  single  form  of  ex- 
pression to  which  their  tastes  or  their  studies 
most  incline  them.  They  overlook  entirely 
the  catholic  nature  of  art,  which  accommo- 
dates its  lessons,  like  any  other  schoolmaster, 
to  its  several  classes,  and  is  careful  to  insinu- 
ate its  wishes  through  a  new  medium,  when 
it  finds  itself  stubbornly  resisted  in  the  old. 
As  there  is  no  more  good  reason  why  a  poem 
should  be  compassed  in  twelve  books  and 
the  Spenserian  stanza,  than  in  five  acts  and 
in  the  fashion  of  the  drama, — so  the  plan  of 
a  romance  in  prose,  in  one,  two,  or  three  vol- 
umes, is  not  a  whit  less  acceptable  to  the 
Genius  of  Classic  Art,  than  if  the  same  ma- 
terials were  wrought  into  heroics  and  tagged 
Avith  the  unnecessary  but  beautiful  append- 
age of  rhyme.  We  must  insist  upon  this 
the  more,  because  of  the  lamentable  bigotry 
of  certain  literary  purists — to  say  nothing  of 
their  ignorance  in  relation  to  this  subject. 
Of  course,  we  are  not  to  be  understood  as 
arguing  in  respect  to  the  abuses  of  the 
popular  novel, — the  low  purposes  to  which 
it  is  put,  and  the  inferior  objects  which  are 
too  frequently  aimed  at  in  its  composition. 
All  forms  of  art,  all  doctrines,  all  faith  and 
custom — the  offices  of  religion,  the  purest 
privileges  of  love  and  society — are,  in  like 
manner,  subject  to  abuse,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  employed  thus  for  their  own  dese- 
cration and  defeat.  Our  purpose  is  only  to 
show  that  this  particular  form  of  fiction  is 
quite  as  legitimate  in  its  origin  and  quite  as  ■ 


susceptible  of  general  use  and  employment 
as  any  other.  It  is  probable  that  the  very 
same  class  of  persons  who  now  denounce 
prose  fiction  would  be  equally  hostile  to 
poetry — nay,  are  confessedly  hostile  to  it  in 
its  dramatic  forms,  and  as  anxious  now  to 
exclude  Shakspeare  from  use,  as  the  more 
discriminating  morahst  would  be  to  suppress 
the  prurient  writings  of  Sue  and  Paul  de 
Kock.  Dull  men,  who  are  at  the  same  time 
vain  men,  are  always  to  be  found,  to  whom 
tlie  beautiful  in  srt  appears  only  like  a  false 
syren,  glozing  in  the  ears  of  the  unwary,  and 
beguiling  the  ignorant  from  the  secure  paths. 
They  would  have  the  young  voyager  seal  up 
his  ears  to  any  charming  but  their  own ;  and 
the  better  to  accomplish  this  object,  they 
cloak  their  desires  with  shows  of  exterior 
raorahty,  and,  in  the  accents  of  the  holiest 
mission,  promote  the  objects  of  the  worst. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  worse  foe  to  purity  and 
religion  than  mere  dulness.  The  dulness 
Avhich  compels  the  attention  of  the  young, 
when  the  heart  is  eager  to  go  forth  and  be 
free  in  the  sunshine,  and  in  the  pleasant 
atmosphere- of  birds  and  flowers,  in  process  of 
time  becomes  a  tyranny  which  compels  men 
to  seek  in  secret,  and  consequently  with  some 
de^ee  of  shame,  that  very  Being  who  was 
dispatched  to  earth  with  the  most  bene- 
ficent commission  of  syinpathy  and  love. 

If  yoii  denounce  prose  fiction,  such  as  we 
have  indicated, — a  fiction  which  contemplates 
the  highest  objects  of  art,  and  which  is  sus- 
ceptible of  the  noblest  forms  to  which  art 
has  ever  yet  given  expression, — you  must 
equally  denounce  poetry  and  music.  Its 
flexibilily,  greater  than  either  of  these,  is  yet 
equally  subject  to  arbitrarj-  standards — stand- 
ards which  exact  equal  obedience  to  certain 
principles  of  art,  to  say  nothing  of  the  laws 
of  nature,  inevitable  in  the  case  of  all.  That 
its  privileges  are  larger,  does  not  render  its 
exercise  less  proper  or  becoming.  Its  aims- 
may  be  quite  as  daring  as  those  of  poetry, 
its  machinery  as  wild  and  wondrous,  and — 
to  employ  a  word  the  literalness  of  which 
might  almost  forbid  its  use  in  this  connection 
— as  impossible  and  visionary.  It  is  not  less 
true  because  of  its  impossibles.  It  is  a  truth 
in  the  seed,  to  germinate  hereafter;  a  truth 
of  the  spiritual  nature  ;  that  superior  mood 
by  which  we  are  so  imperfectly  yet  impress- 
ively informed,  and  of  which,  at  present,  we 
have  such  vague  and  unsatisfying  glimpses. 
Our  cravings  furnish  sufficient  arguments  to 
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establish  the  truthfulness  of  iiction,  and  to 
prove  its  legitimacy  as  an  imiversal  element 
of  delight  and  desire,  natural  to  the  hopes 
and  to  the  imagination  of  mankind.  Fic- 
tion, indeed,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
probable  truth  under  intenser  conditions  than 
ordinary.  It  is  quite  as  properly  the  organ 
of  religion,  one  of  the  aids  of  faith,  as  any 
prayer  that  ever  ascended  from  bearded  pa- 
triarch, or  any  praise  of  the  devotee  that 
ever  borrowed  the  wings  of  song  to  cleave 
the  vaulted  roof  of  the  temple  in  making 
its  way  to  heaven.  It  has  been  the  frequent 
language  of  all  religions.  It  is  employed 
in  the  form  of  fable,  and  parable,  and  alle- 
gory, by  Deity  himself;  and  no  more  re- 
markable specimen  of  romance  was  ever 
framed  for  the  wondering  delight  and  instruc- 
tion of  man,  than  the  noble  drama  embodied 
in  the  Scriptures  which  describes  the  cruel 
trials  of  the  man  of  Uz  !  We  say  not  these 
things  with  irreverence,  but  rather  with  an 
acute  sense  of  the  perfect  propriety  with 
which  man  may  use  those  divinest  forms  of 
intellect  which  God  has  given  him,  and 
which  have  never  been  thought  indecorously 
employed  when  celebrating  the  works,  the 
glory,  and  the  benevolence  of  God.  That  he 
should  not  degrade  them  to  base  rises,  has 
been  the  leading  motive  of  this  essay. 

That  modern  fiction  should  incorporate  a 
history  of  mortal  loves  and  mortal  disappoiut- 
ments ;  that  it  should  be  yielded  up  to  a 
homely  narrative  of  the  thousand  cares  and 
vices  that  vex  the  wayward  heart,  and  em- 
bitter its  perverse  struggles ;  that  it  should 
involve  humiliating  details  of  licentiousness 
and  crime  ;  that  it  should  portray  passion  in 
the  form  of  its  most  wilful  exercise,  and  depict 
the  hopeless  and  various  miseries  which  ilow 
from  its  indulgence ;  no  more  lessens  the 
propriety  of  its  claims  to  miiiistpr  for  the 
good  and  safety,  the  direction  and  the  reproof 
of  man,  than  do  like  events  in  the  career  of 
David, — the  man  of  such  generous,  but  of 
so  many  wild  and  violent  impulses, — the  mur- 
derer of  Uriah,  the  ravisher  of  Bathsheba, — 
the  man  who  erred,  and  suffered,  and  atoned, 
as  man  is  seldom  found  to  do  in  the  ordinary, 
progress  of  an  age.  There,  indeed,  in  that 
sacred  and  startling  history,  do  we  find  a 
model  romance,  than  which  none  more  ter- 
libly  pleasing  and  instructive  could  be  found 
in  the  whole  compass  of  romantic  fiction. 
But  even  through  the  corruption  springs  the 
flower.     The  history  of  man  on  earth,  what- 


ever be  his  crimes  and  errors,  if  it  be  honestly 
written,  nothing  extenuate,  and  nothing  over- 
wrought, is  always  a  religious  history.  It  is 
the  history  of  his  training  for  another  state ; 
and,  whether  he  makes  proper  progress  or 
falters  by  the  wayside,  does  not  impair  the 
value  of  the  history  in  its  influence  on  other 
men.  In  the  one  case,  it  were  a  lamp  to 
guide ;  in  the  other,  a  beacon  to  forewarn. 
The  hues  of  romance  which  it  is  made  to 
wear, — the  purple  lights  and  the  soft  attract- 
ive colors  which  constitute  its  atmosphere, 
and  commend  it  to  the  heart  which  might 
shrink  froni  the  touch  of  a  truth  unskilfully 
applied, — do  not  diminish  the  value  of  the 
moral  which  it  brings ;  do  not  lessen  its 
healing  attributes,  or  take  from  what  is  whole- 
some in  the  sting  and  bitter  which  it  employs, 
to  goad  the  slumbering  couscience  into  sen- 
sibihty.  Nor  is  this  atmosphere  of  poetry 
unreal  or  unnatural.  It  is  the  very  atmos- 
phere which  marks  the  progress  of  passion- 
ate youth,  and  serves  in  some  degree  to 
retard  the  violence  of  the  passions,  when  a 
more  rigid  morality  has  failed  of  its  eftect. 
Nor  should  it  be  urged  against  the  arts  of 
fiction  that,  for  so  long  a  season  after  youth 
has  passed  for  ever,  they  bring  back  glimpses 
of  its  better  hopes — its  summer  fancies — its 
skies  without  a  cloud,  and  its  songs  without 
a  murmur.  Romance,  in  fact,  would  seem 
to  be  the  handmaid  whose  aftcctions  are  won 
by  youth,  that  they  should  find  a  solace  for 
it  when  youth  is  gone.  She  is  employed 
to  bring  warmth  to  his  bosom  in  age,  even  as 
the  physical  nature  of  the  monarch-minstrel 
was  kept  in  life  by  fresh  contact  with  innocent 
girlhood.  She  is  the  restorer  to  the  fancy 
of  all  that  dehcious  atmosphere  which  hung 
about  the  heart  in  youth.  She  brings  back 
to  us  all  our  first  glowing  and  most  generous 
conceptions  ;  when  the  soul  was  least  selfish, 
Mhen  the  aftectious  were  most  fond ;  ere 
strife  had  made  the  one  callous,  or  frecpient 
defeat  and  disappointment  had  rendered  the 
other  sour  and  suspicions.  Beheld  through 
her  medium,  there  is  nothing  in  life  which,is 
vulgar  and  degrading.  All  its  fancies  are 
pure,  and  show  as  luxm-iantly  as  they  are 
bright  and  fresh.  It  is  not,  indeed,  through 
the  fancies  and  the  tastes  that  sin  assails  the 
heart.  It  is  through  the  passions  only,  and 
in  the  utter  absence  of  the  fancy,  and  those 
tastes  which  the  fancy  usually  originates, 
that  \vild  and  vicious  appetites  inflame  the 
lowlier   nature,  and  give  it  an  ascendency 
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over  the  superior,  wliicli  it  is  the  peciihar 
quahty  of  all  intellectual  exercises  to  subdue 
and  to  correct.  These  find  an  aliment  in 
the  ob\'ious  nature  which  renders  them  indif- 
ferent to,  and  keeps  them  ignorant  of,  the 
pirurient  appetites  of  a  morbid  mood.  The 
aspects  of  nature  and  man  are  equally  grate- 
ful to  the  faith  which  looks  confidingly  to 
all  things  under  the  genial  influence  of  a  hope 
that  takes  its  birth  in  the  affections,  and 
believes  chiefly  because  it  loves.  And  it  is 
precisely  such  a  confiding  nature  which  is 
the  soul  and  very  secret  of  success  in  art. 
To  its  eye,  nothing  is  absolutely  unseemly, 
though  all  demands  improvement,  in  the 
natural  aspects  of  earth  and  man.  The 
desert  is  no  desert,  spread  out  and  sleeping 
beneath  the  broad,  blue  canopy  of  heaven. 
The  sea  is  no  terror,  reposing  in  its  delicious 
moonlight.  The  forest  is  no  region  of  gloom 
and  exile,  but  one  rather  of  refuge  and  of 
shade,  when  the  world  threatens  and  the 
burning  sun  prevails.  It  is  by  an  innate 
property  that  art  is  enabled  to  crown  nature 
with  an  aspect  of  her  own ; — nor  inanimate 
nature  only.  The  wild  beast  is  stilled  by, 
and  crouches  beneath,  a  look ;  the  reptile 
is  spelled  by  a  sound,  and  uncoils  himself, 
unharmiug,  from  his  victim.  And  man  him- 
self— the  savage  man  !  He  is  savage,  it 
may  be,  but  not  necessarily  foul  or  beastly. 
Wild,  but  why  ^dcious,  unless  you  make,  or 
suffer  him  to  remain  so  ?  It  is  in  your  own 
hands  to  subject  him  to  holier  and  happier 
laws,  ifyou  will  only  so  far  sympathize  with 
Ms  inferior  nature,  as  to  show  him  the  path- 
waj'-  to  a  better  promise.     The  serf — des- 


tined to  an  inferior  condition,  through  which 
only  can  he  rise  into  a  better — is  elevated, 
by  his  reverence  and  fidelity,  into  a  being 
whom  we  reward  not  less  with  love  than 
with  food  and  raiment.  To  the  catholic 
eye  of  art,  high  and  humble  are  but  relative 
dependencies,  mutual  in  position,  though 
differing  in  height  and  aspect.  The  beauti- 
ful and  the  obscure,  the  bright  and  the  dark, 
are  but  natural  foils  of  each  other — in  other 
words,  parts  of  a  system,  in  which  variety  is 
not  simply  a  proof  of  the  boundless  resources 
of  the  Creator,  but  of  his  sense,  also,  of  what 
is  essential  to  the  proper  exercise,  the  relief 
and  the  gratification  of  the  soul.  The  phi- 
losophy which  art  teaches,  is  the  faith  with 
which  youth  begins  ;  a  faith  which  youth 
is  but  too  apt  to  forget,  in  the  more  earthj'- 
cares  of  manhood;  but  which  it  is  the 
becoming  vocation  of  art,  as  tributary  to 
religion,  still  to  re-inspire.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  art  is  always  young  and  original.  Every 
generation  discovers  in  her  a  new  aspect. 
Novel  forms,  new  guises,  declare  for  her 
supremacy  over  the  monotonous  and  tamely 
recurring  aspects  of  ordinary  time.  It  is 
because  heedless  of  this  peculiar  virtue  in 
the  constitution  of  this  catholic  Muse,  that 
we  find  the  critic  of  hackneyed  judgment, 
grown  too  subsernent  to  the  customary  to 
appreciate  the  fresh,  resenting  as  a  vice  the 
assumption  of  new  phases  in  the  very  Genius 
which  he  has  worshipped  under  another  form. 
He  seems  unwilling  to  believe  that  there 
should  be  any  longer  a  novelty  in  art,  when 
there  is  no  longer  a  freshness  in  his  own 
nature. 
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In  the  early  days  of  criticism  it  was  rare 
tliat  any  book  could  ])ass  through  one  edi- 
tion without  being  made  the  text  of  a  com- 
mentary or  a  philippic,  and  authors  felt 
themselves  insulted  if  their  works,  which  the 
common  people  admired  or  censured  after 
their  own  untaught  fashion,  were  not  at 
least  noticed  by  the  higher  and  more  pi'ivi- 
leged  oracles  of  letters.  But  as  publishers' 
lists  expanded,  the  mass  of  reviews  became 
briefer  and  more  superficial,  passing  from  the 
ornate  pages  of  quarterlies  to  the  hurried 
columns  of  the  newspaper,  and  dictated  quite 
as  often  by  personal  favor  or  dislike  as  by 
literary  taste,  until  now  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  give  a  fair  portion  of  impartial  time 
and  type  to  any  but  strongly-marked  and 
representative  specimens  of  current  litera- 
ture. From  decisions  thus  arrived  at,  the 
public  may  extend  their  opinions  as  little  or 
as  widely  as  they  please,  and  authors  take 
their  cue  with  a  readiness  proportioned  to 
their  acquiescence  in  critical  judgment.  And 
if  an  author  once  thought  himself  slighted 
if  he  was  overlooked,  he  should  now  con- 
sider himself  fortunate  if  sufficiently  repre- 
sentative of  good  or  bad  to  be  marked  out 
by  reviewers,  for  surely  that  "  bad  eminence" 
which  is  ever  made  the  object  of  attack  is 
better  than  an  unmolested  because  unno- 
ticed mediocrity.  There  is  always  hope  for 
men  or  books  whose  faults  are  so  conspic- 
uous that  they  are  singled  out  for  special 
animadversion, 

Mr.  Mulchinock's  poetry  is  representative, 
but  not  of  originality.  It  is  representative 
as  were  the  verses  of  Hoole  and  other  close 
imitators  of  the  rhythmical  beauty  of  Pope  ; 
or  as  the  towering  fustian  of  Lee  and  Dryden 
when  they  essayed  to  overtop  their  masters, 
the  early  English  dramatists.  It  is  repre- 
sentative of  ambition — but  of  unwarranted 
growth ;  of  emulation — but  emulation  of 
such  a  nature  that  it  uses  imitated  gesture 
and  phrase  to  accomplish  the  object  of  its 


pursuit ;  of  facility — but  a  facility  that  de- 
feats itself,  and  defrauds  its  own  coinage  of 
its  legible  and  current  stamp.  It  is  pre- 
eminently representative  of  the  largest  and 
most  unproductive  school  of  imitative  poetry 
of  the  present  day.  And  if  it  claim  to  be 
of  no  extraordinary  pretensions,  and  if  in 
reality  it  is  neither  powerful  nor  durable,  it 
may  be  well  to  pause  over  it  for  a  moment, 
as  a  profitable  lesson  for  our  myriad  versi- 
fiers, whose  number  is  surely  not  warranted 
by  any  special  increase  of  the  poetic  ele- 
ment amongst  us. 

In  common  with  most  men,  we  have  no 
very  friendly  feelings  toward  imitation  of 
any  kind  in  literature;  but  for  that  imitation 
of  which  Mr.  Mulchinock's  verses  may  be 
taken  as  an  exponent,  we  have  a  pecuhar 
distaste.  We  have  little  fault  to  find  with 
a  young  and  inexperienced  writer,  who,  for 
the  purpose  of  ^^erfecting  himself  in  the  ex- 
ternals of  poetry,  gives  his  days  and  nights 
to  that  most  melodious  of  versifiers,  Pope, 
since  his  is  almost  a  necessary  task,  and  one 
from  which,in  these  days  of  incorrect  rhythm, 
it  were  better  no  aspirant  for  poetic  laurels 
should  be  exempt.  But  we  question  if  the 
public,  for  whom  we  would  be  mouthpiece, 
have  any  such  leniency  for  the  wi-iter  who 
adopts  the  phrases  which  original  and  poetic 
minds  have  created  and  immortalized,  and 
spreads  them  over  his  own  pages,  as  easy 
and  current  subterfuges  behind  which  to 
hide  his  own  dearth  of  sentiment  and  poeti- 
cal power.  There  is  an  affectation  of  poeti- 
cal affinity  about  this,  which  is  as  specious 
as  it  is  insincere,  and  which,  in  addition  to 
its  own  unworthiness,  is  apt  to  detract  from 
the  credit  of  the  genuine  poet,  whose  pecu- 
liar terms  of  expression  are  thus  subjected 
to  the  imputation  of  claptrap  and  unmean- 
ingness.  Even  beyond  the  absurdities  of 
certain  small  philosophers,  who  have  adopted 
the  esoteric  and  mystical  expressions  of  con- 
tinental thinkers  as  a  clothing  for  their  own 
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bald  and  commonplcace  sentiments,  do  we 
rank  in  point  of  dishonesty  and  extravagance 
the  effusions  of  that  school  of  versifiers  who 
have  complacently  taken  the  phrases  of  con- 
temporary poets  as  their  own,  and  used  them 
as  capital  on  which  to  build  a  wide  and  profit- 
able reputation. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  true  poet  that  the 
imitative  versifier  always  overreaches  him- 
self. The  pecuhar  turns  of  phraseology, 
the  rhythmical  dress  and  posturing,  and  the 
artistic  connections  of  sentiment,  which,  with 
as  little  modification  as  possible,  the  imitator 
would  make  his  own,  are  rarely  to  be  trans- 
ferred so  as  to  preserve  their  original  beauty, 
even  by  the  most  skilful  hands ;  and,  degene- 
rating into  mannerism  by  being  forced  upon 
us  too  often,  at  last  entirely  lose  their  har- 
mony and  effect.  It  too  frequently  happens 
that  an  author  who  has  charmed  us  by 
original  felicities  of  manner  is  so  far  carried 
away  by  success  and  self-praise  as  to  give  us 
too  many  of  them  in  his  subsequent  works. 
But,  however  well  we  may  endure  the  repe- 
tition of  the  cloying  sweetness,  we  have  no 
patience  for  the  distasteful  and  dispropor- 
tionate dose  of  mannerism  which  the  forth- 
coming imitator  would  compel  us  to  swallow. 
And  we  resent  the  attempted  infliction  with 
as  much  heartiness  as  we  would  repel  the 
impertinences  of  a  bystander,  who  had  taken 
upon  himself  to  insult  us  from  beholding 
our  forbearance  under  the  momentary  ca- 
prices of  a  friend. 

Some  time  ago  we  had  marked  out  certain 
phrases  on  the  pages  of  two  of  our  special 
fevoites,  Tennyson  and  Poe,  and  had  ven- 
tured to  predict  in  a  quiet  way,  that  the  imita- 
tors of  these  admirable  poets  would  betray 
themselves  by  fastening  on  these  peculiarities, 
and  repeating  them  to  us  ad  nauseam.  Two 
words  particularly  had  attracted  our  atten- 
tion as  being  very  open  to  abuse,  and  very 
difficult  to  be  used  at  all,  except  by  minds  of 
exquisite  perceptions  ;  and  indeed  they  had 
been  so  bandied  about  by  shallow  mystics, 
that  men  who  were  equal  to  an  appreciation 
of  their  meaning  would  be  very  cautious 
how  they  employed  them.  These  words 
are  the  Real  and  the  Ideal ;  and  surely  no 
one  will  say  that  they  are  to  be  played  with 
by  children,  or  harped  on  in  vacant  hours, 
like  the  strings  of  an  idle  instrument.  Ten- 
nyson and  Poe  had  been  sufficiently  familiar 
with  them  for  our  taste,  and  had  used  them 
quite  enough  for  producing  effect ;  but  the 


easy  complacency  with  which  they  are  led 
off  by  the  imitators  of  these  poets,  and  pre- 
eminently Mr.  Mulchinock,  is  an  attack  upon 
our  forbearance  and  an  aftront  to  our  notions 
of  good  sense  and  good  poetry.  What,  for 
instance,  can  we  think  of  such  rhymings 
as  the  following  ? — 

"  Blending  with  the  bright  Ideal  the  sad  Actual 

and  Real, 
Till  its  chords  shall  seem  to  be  all  touched  and 

struck  by  viewless  fingers 
Of  weird  spii'its  in  the  air." 

"  Overlong  the  false  Ideal 

Kept  us  on  a  weary  chase  ; 
We  would  know  not  now  the  Real, 
If  we  met  it  face  to  face." 

"  In  dreams  she  comes  to  me,  to  cherish  and  woo 
me — 
The  slumber  is  pleasure,  the  waking  is  woe, 
Where  fades  the  Ideal,  when  triumphs  the  Real ; 
I  pine  for  young  Alice  of  Ballinasloe." 

"  Oh  !  thou  bright  and  blest  Ideal, 
Radiant  vision  of  my  dreams, 
Lighting  up  the  darksome  Real 

With  your  rainbow-tinted  gleams ! " 

Are  they  not  simply  an  affectation  of 
high  sentiment  where  there  is  no  senti- 
ment at  all,  and  an  irreverent  handling  of 
words  which  were  never  meant  to  be  trifled 
with  ?  It  requires  no  very  great  amount 
of  skill  to  frame  stanzas  that  shall  contain 
these  words  ;  they  are  remarkably  docile 
in  couples ;  and  there  is  not  a  clever  lad  of 
fifteen  who  could  not  string  them  together 
with  as  much  of  the  "  bright"  and  "blest" 
and  "  darksome  "  as  they  are  garnished  with 
by  Mr.  Mulchinock.  And  we  do  not  know 
why  we  should  be  called  upon  to  admire  so 
cheap  and  easy  a  performance — wliat  any 
of  us  could  do  equally  well  at  any  time. 

We  are  sorry  to  see  Mr.  Mulchinock  de- 
pending so  much  for  effect  on  the  words 
"Past,"  "Present,"  and  " Future,"  with  their 
attendant  adjectives,  which  every  reader's 
memory  Avill  readily  suggest  to  him.  What 
has  just  been  said  about  the  Ideal  and  the 
Real  will  apply  to  these  much-abused  words. 
It  requires  a  delicacy  of  taste  amounting 
almost  to  genius  to  avoid  using  them  in  just 
such  connections  as  those  in  which  they  are 
employed  by  the  mob  of  ordinary  writers 
and  speakers  when  they  would  be  thought 
learned,  sublime,  and  prophetic.  To  talk 
about  these  three  conditions  of  Time  is  to 
run  the  risk  of  talking  commonplace  ambi- 
tiously.    Mr.  Mulchinock  has  taken  the  risk, 
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and  we  tliink  ho  lias  been  unlucky — if  we 
may  judge  from  verses  like  these  spoken  by 
Paul  Flemming,  the  "pale"  student: — 

"  Then  like  music  spake  he — Mary,  by  my  love 
that  ne'er  can  vary, 

By  mine  eyes  so  wan  and  weary,  weary  watch- 
ing for  thy  presence. 

Oh,  thou  beautifully  fair ; 

"  By  the  Past  whose   gloom  is  o'er  me ;  by  the 
Future  dark  before  me  ; 
By  the  loved  dead  who  implore  me  in  sweet 

whispers  froni  the  grave-yard. 
To  lie  down  and  slumber  there." 

Or  these  : — 

In  the  kingdom  of  the  "Worker  he  shall  have  the 
hig'liest  place 
ko  hath  dipt  into  the  Future  living  far  beyond 
his  race : 

"  Who  hath  shown   his   mission  God-Uke  by  the 
reaches  of  his  eye, 
Glinting   over  Past   and  Present,  lighting  dim 
Futurity." 

Part  of  this  reminds  us  very  forcibly  of  a 
couplet  in  Tennyson's  Locksley  Hall : — 

"  For  I  dipt  into  the  Future  far  as  human  eye  could 
see. 
Saw  the  Vision  of  the  world  and  all  the  wonder 
that  would  be." 

Such  coincidences,  however,  are  common 
with  Mr.  Mulchinock.  We  may  notice  one 
or  two  others  before  we  part  company. 

Here  is  a  stanza  quite  in  the  prophetic 
style  of  Mte\aus  and  Bavins.  It  is  addressed 
to  "Men  of  Genius":— 

"  Though  to  all  your  toil  incessant 

Of  the  muscle  and  the  mind, 
Ye  shall  feel  and  find  the  Present 

In  its  sluggish  dulness  blind  ; 
In  the  Future  shall  the  story 

Sung  at  every  happy  hearth. 
Tell  how  for  man's  lasting  glory 

Heaven's  angels  toiled  on  earth." 

We  consider  this  disparagement  of  the 
times  in  which  one  lives  an  affectation,  and 
unworthy  a  liberal  mind.  And  in  all  candor 
we  must  say  we  find  far  too  much  of  it  in 
Mr.  Mulchinock.     But  of  this  hereafter. 

We  have  noticed  many  other  instances  of 
this  commonplace  and  unmeaning  trifling 
with  suggestive  phrases  which  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  quote  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing that  Mr.  Mulchinock  has  brought  noth- 
ing more  out  of  them  than  certain  rhymes 
and  cadences  for  which  he  has  mainly  em- 
ployed them.  We  shall  not  be  accitsed  of 
treating  him  unfairly  iu  thus  chargmg  him 


with  trifling  with  poetic  terras,  when  we 
often  find  him  appropriating  with  equal 
recklessness  the  more  peculiar  property  of 
other  poets.     Coleridge  tells  us  of 

"  A  noise  as  of  a  hidden  brook 
In  the  leafy  month  of  June." 

This  therefore  is  Coleridge's,  and  no  one 
else  has  any  right  to  it.  But  Mr.  Mulchi- 
nock does  not  agree  with  us.  By  virtue  of 
his  poetic  calling  he  has  a  right  to  it,  and 
proceeds  to  exercise  his  prerogative  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  Sweeter  than  the  streamlet  rushing  amid  spring 

flowers  in  their  flushing 
Came  the  song  of  love  outgushing  from  the  Hps 

of  the  pale  student 
In  the  leafy  month  of  June." 

Very  awkwardly  done.  But  it  requires 
talent  to  plagiarize  well. 

Tennyson's  Locksley  Hall  contains  this 
beautiful  couplet : — 

"  Love  took  up  the  harp  of  Life  and  smote  on  all 
its  chords  with  might, 
Smote  the  chord  of  self,  that  trembling  passed  in 

music  out  of  sight." 

In  Mr.  Mulchinock's  Chant  for  Toilers  this 
is  very  coolly  reproduced  : — 

"  From  the  chord  of  self-evoking  music,  wild  but 
sweet  to  hear. 
Fraught  with  mystic   strange  reveaUngs  to  the 
earnest  thinker's  ear." 

We  hardly  know  what  to  style  the  fol- 
lowing, but  it  certainly  shows  a  great  facility 
of  adaptation,  if  nothing  more.  The  original 
is  from  Locksley  Hall : — 

"Many  a  morning  in  the  moorland  did  we  hear 
the  copses  ring, 
And  her  whispers  thronged  my  pulses  with  the 
fulness  of  the  spring. 

"  Many  an  evening  by  the  waters  did  we  watch  the 
stately  ships, 
And  our  spirits  rushed  together  at  the  touching 
of  the  lips." 

Mr.  Mulchinock  thus  adapts  it : — 

"Many  a  morning  by  the  waters  of  the  far  re- 
sounding sea, 
Have  I  walked  in  meditation,  all  my  spirit  fancy 
free. 

"  Many  a  morning  in  the  forest  ere  the  bu-ds  began 
to  sing, 
Have  I  sung  of  Freedom's  advent,  harping  on  the 
bomiding  string." 

But  enough  of  mere  verbal  criticism ;  of 
citations  of  what  it  is  charity  to  style  imi- 
tations, which  any  one  of  moderate  acquaint- 
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ance  with  the  best  of  hving  and  late  poets 
will  detect  in  greater  or  less  abundance  in 
nearly  every  piece  in  this  volume  ;  and  of 
instances  of  a  recklessness  in  the  use  of  meta- 
phpical  and  poetic  terms  which  most  read- 
ers will  not  fail  to  discover  and  condemn. 
We  have  no  disposition  to  enter  upon  an 
exhibition  of  J\Ir.  !Mulchinock's  rhythmical 
errors,  which  swarm  throughout  these  poems 
in  unstinted  profusion.  For  these,  circum- 
stances may  offer  a  partial  apology.  It  is 
after  all  more  of  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Mulchi- 
uock's  rhymes  than  of  their  mechanical 
execution  that  we  would  comjilain.  We 
should  be  somewhat  disposed  to  excuse  the 
slovenly  measure  and  the  buughng  rhyme,  if 
they  were  the  dress  of  really  original,  poetic 
and  healthy  thoughte ;  but  if  we  condemn 
the  barren  or  the  perverted  sentiment,  how 
can  Ave  approve  the  verse  in  which  it  is 
bprne  haltingly  and  wearily  along  ? 

We  look  in  vain,  then,  through  this  vol- 
ume foi'  any  traces  of  that  genial  and  gener- 
ous sentiment  which  should  spring  sponta- 
neously from  the  heart  of  every  man,  and, 
most  of  all,  from  the  heart  of  the  man  who 
thinks  himself  specially  commissioned  to  ad- 
dress his  fellow-men  through  the  medium  of 
the  feelings  and  the  imagination.  A  writer 
of  verses,  in  addition  to  the  necessary  quali- 
fications of  imagination,  taste,  and  rhy  thinical 
power,  should  have  a  liberal  and  compre- 
hensive mind,  capable  of  overlooking  cir- 
cumstances and  of  appreciating  the  good 
qualities  to  be  found  in  every  man  and  every 
thing.  It  is  no  more  necessary  that  he 
should  be  an  optimist  than  that  he  should 
plunge  into  the  midnight  of  a  Byronic  mis- 
anthropy. If  his  disposition  is  like  that  of 
nine  out  of  ten,  it  is  hardly  needful  to  cau- 
tion him  against  one  or  the  other  of  these 
extremes.  But  as  Nature  produces  a  few 
optimists  and  misanthropes,  and  circum- 
stances many  more,  so  we  find  certain  poets 
whose  verses  are  naturally  optimistic  or  mel- 
ancholy, and  a  greater  number — of  a  lesser 
grade,  be  it  said — whose  verses,  purport- 
ing to  be  results  of  their  own  experience, 
are  evidently  studied  pictures  of  the  utmost 
of  cheerfulness  or  Timonism  that  can  be 
evolved  from  the  material  around  them. 
We  are  always  suspicious  of  the  sincerity  of 
any  writer  who  claims  to  have  a  larger  share 
of  happiness  or  misery  than  his  fellow-men, 
and  "we  especially  condemn  the  processes  by 
which  a  writer  of  poetry  brings  himself  to 


speak  in  unvarying  tones  of  despondency 
and  complaint,  when  we  have  every  reason 
to  suppose  him  capable  of  enjoying  the  con- 
tent which  he  afiects  to  find  only  in  others. 

Mr.  Mulchinock's  versos  are  gloomv,  and 
we  think  their  gloom  studied  and  unneces- 
sary. There  are  very  few  men  of  education 
whose  circumstances  compel  them  to  jdov- 
erty  and  neglect ;  and  v/hen  we  hear  such 
men  complaining  of  one  or  both  of  these 
conditions  of  misery,  we  are  apt  to  believe 
tliat  they  are  practising  on  our  sympathies, 
and  are  either  clinging  to  sorrow  for  the 
melancholy  pleasui-e  it  is  sometimes  said  to 
afibrd,  or  are  prating  of  its  stings  without 
actually  undergoing  them.  To  the  really 
deserving  and  unfortunate,  the  public  ear  is 
seldom  closed ;  but  it  is  ever  the  case,  as  it 
should  be,  that  public  sympathy  neithe-r 
goes  out  spontaneously  nor  strongly  for  the 
man  who  clings  to  a  vocation  for  which  he 
is  indifterently  fitted^  and  which,  in  re^turn, 
yields  him  but  an  indifferent  support,  when 
other  callings,  equally  honorable  and  more 
productive,  lie  open  to  his  exertions. 

Need  we  say  we  have  reference  to  profes- 
sional verse-making — to  that  description  of 
verse-making  which  Mr.  Mulchiuock  culti- 
vates, and  which  he  professes  to  find  so  im- 
profitable  ?  It  must  strike  every  one  at  the 
first  glance — without  lingering  long  over 
certain  obtrusive  facts,  the  large  number  of 
writers,  professional  and  unprofessional,  who 
clamor  for  admission  to  the  columns  of  every 
magazine,  the  immense  disadvantages  under 
which  our  authors  labor  from  reproductions 
of  foreign  and  unpaid-for  literature,  the  ex- 
cessive cheapness  at  which  the  home  market 
for  reading  must  be  supplied — that  nothing 
can  be  more  unwise  than  for  a  man  of  any 
other  than  first-rate  abilities  to  pursue  a 
career  in  which  not  more  than  one  in  a  hun- 
dred can  hope  to  earn  more  than  a  bare  sub- 
sistence, when  easier  and  more  lucrative 
paths  lie  before  him.  It  is  unwise  for  this 
reason,  setting  aside  all  others  that  will  oc- 
cur at  a  moment's  contemplation — namely, 
that  a  Avriter  on  broad  and  comprehensive 
topics,  like  those  of  poetry,  ought  to  be  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  all  classes  of  society, 
and  to  have  such  a  position  as  to  be  on  easy 
and  intimate  terms  with  the  great  man  as 
well  as  the  laborer  or  the  common  citizen. 
He  should  possess  an  independence  sufficient 
to  raise  him  above  all  imputation  of  syco- 
phancy or  meanness ;  such  an  independence 
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as  makes  a  man  feel  alwaj's  light  of  heart, 
and  above  those  fretting  circumstances  which 
assail  him  whose  next  dinner  is  for  ever  a 
subject  of  uneasy  contemplation.  His  means 
should  give  him  access  to  libraries  and  gal- 
leries ;  they  should  allow  him  the  necessary 
stimulants  of  travel  and  pubhc  amusement ; 
in  fine,  having  the  world  for  his  peculiar 
study,  the  world  should  be  in  every  way 
open  to  him.  To  substantiate  this,  we  must 
leave  great  authors  out  of  view  :  their  genius 
has  at  all  times  evoked  fortune  and  worship- 
pers, laboring  at  first  no  matter  under  how 
great  disadvantages.  But  for  how  many 
men  of  second-rate  abilities  and  unpi'omising 
beginnings  has  competence  prepared  the 
way  for  literary  distinction  !  and  how  many 
men  of  aspirations  beyond  their  natural  abil- 
ities, of  a  thirst  for  fame  beyond  their  power 
to  achieve  greatness,  has  poverty  happily 
kept  back  from  a  cai'eer  in  which  only  the 
most  favored  can  run  without  faltering  and 
failure  ! 

Now  it  is  evident  that  the  man  who,  with- 
out possessing  sufficient  ability  to  raise  him- 
self to  the  first  rank  in  literature,  sits  down 
to  gain  his  subsistence  by  writing  verses, 
condemns  himself  to  seclusion  from  the  great 
world,  and  therefore  to  barrenness  of  senti- 
ment and  information.  That  many-sided 
knowledge  which,  in  the  present  intensity  of 
civilization,  the  writer  who  would  reach  the 
popular  ear  must  possess,  he  will  inevitably 
want.  His  writings  will  be  capricious,  one- 
sided, and  unfair.  It  will  be  strange  if  they 
do  not  fall  into  one  unvarying  strain,  and 
that  strain  oftener  melancholy  and  bitter 
than  genial  and  warm.  Living,  it  may  be, 
in  back  streets  ;  surrounded  by  a  society 
whose  manners  are  at  best  unattractive,  and 
whose  language  breathes  a  harsh  and  disaf- 
fected spirit ;  he  cannot  hope  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  ways  of  those  who  par- 
take bountifully  of  the  higher  privileges  of 
life,  and  from  a  secure  position  look  compre- 
hensively and  unrepiningly  on  the  world 
around  them.  No  man  of  this  day  can  ap- 
proach to  any  thing  like  perfection  in  writing 
whose  field  of  observation  is  as  limited  as 
Mr.  Mulchinock's  would  appear  to  be,  from 
what  he  says  in  the  2:)i-eface  to  his  poems — 
an  unsatisfactory  apology  for  a  very  mani- 
fest want : — 

"  Fi'om  the  stimulus  of  elegant  society,  from  de- 
lightful leisure,  or  many-path'd  cultivation,  I  have 
not  obtained  subjects  or  a  style.  '  A  few  good  com- 


mon books,  and  the  great  works  of  God,  besides  tlioi 
lessons  of  daily  hfe,  have  been  my  sole  teachers. 
With  these  aids,  if  I  cannot  hope  to  match  men  to 
whom  many  languages  are  as  familial-  as  tlieir  own,' 
whose  mornings,  uiglits,  and  libraiies  are  in  the  per- 
petual presence  of  the  arts ;  men  whose  fame  is  not 
only  American  but  universal ;  I  at  least  may  claun  an 
audience  on  the  merits  of  my  dear  mistress  N"atm-e, 
whose  beautj%  like  that  of  the  gospel,  though  '  ever 
ancient,'  is  also  '  ever  new.' " 

Shelley,  with  infinitely  more  genius,  but 
it  must  be  owned,  with  less  common  sense, 
for  he  was  in  no  want  of  money,  talked- 
somewhat  like  this,  when  he  boasted  of  his 
acquaintance  with  the  Alps  and  the  glaciers, 
and  his  uusuitableness  for  the  companion- 
ship of  his  fellow-Englishmen.  And  conse- 
quently Shelley  is  read  by  nobody  but  poets. 
He  loved  the  people  well  enough,  but  he 
never  learned  how  to  write  for  them.  He 
let  his  great  soul  go  out  over  mountains 
and  midnights,  and  his  poems  are  one  pro- 
longed rhapsody.  He  is  a  good  study,  but 
a  bad  model.  But  Mr.  Mulchinock  has 
copied  his  error.  Speaking  of  himself,  he 
says  :— 

"  All  his  harpings  caught  from  nature,  lakes  and 
mountains  for  his  schools, 
Not  in  city  smoke  begotten  among  rod-directed 
fools." 

So  much  the  worse  for  i\Ir.  Mulchinock. 
If  poets  only  draw  their  inspirations  from 
mountains  and  lakes,  they  may  be  as  grand 
and  mystic  as  they  please,  but  they  may 
rest  content  with  lakes  and  mountains  for 
listeners.  If  they  will  ride  Pegasus  occa- 
sionally on  cross-roads  and  in  cities,  and  lend 
their  genius  to  "  adorn  common  things," 
they  will  meet  with  the  encouragement  they 
deserve. 

We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  at  the 
tone  of  Mr.  Mulchinock's  verses,  after  learn- 
ing the  circumstances  under  which  they 
were  composed,  and  the  sources  of  inspira- 
tion whence  they  were  drawn ;  especially 
when  we  see  that  greater  men  have  written 
vaguely,  and  unfairly,  and  bitterly,  while 
refusing  to  look  at  all  sides  of  life  before 
making  it  the  subject  of  poetical  philoso- 
phizing. To  be  shut  out  from  the  higher 
and  refined  amenities  of  life ;  to  be  con- 
stantly vexed  by  the  thought  that  men  of 
inferior  minds,  possessing  no  sympathy  for 
the  beautiful  in  art  or  nature,  are  spending 
money  without  stint  on  useless  and  unele- 
vated  pleasures,  which  a  better  owner  would 
employ  in  the  gratification  of  the  noblest 
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tastes  of  wHcli  our  nature  is  capable ;  to  be  ' 
obliged,  in  the  teeth  of  the  inteusest  compe- 
tition, to  send  hurried  and  incomplete  verses 
to  magazines  for  a  nominal  remuneration ; 
and  to  live  day  by  day  without  prospect  of 
ever  gaining  more  than  a  mere  living,  and 
with  a  dreary  looking  forward  to  sickness  or 
faihng  powers  ;  this  condition  of  things 
sm-ely  cannot  make  the  poet  genial  and 
comprehensive,  and  cannot  give  that  mel- 
low glow  of  hope  and  good-nature  to  his 
verses  which,  after  all,  is  a  large  ingredient  in 
the  works  of  every  successful  poet  whom  the 
world  has  seen.  What  influence  such  cir- 
cumstances have,  we  may  infer  from  the  fol- 
lowing verses — the  like  of  which  are  pro- 
fusely strewn  through  this  volume  of  J\Ir. 
Mulchinock's.  We  are  willing  to  believe 
them  true,  for  we  would  not  accuse  their 
author  of  making  untrue  appeals  to  our 
sympathies  in  lines  which  he  tells  us  are 
"  drops  of  his  own  heart's  blood,  and  beats 
of  his  own  quick  pulse  "  : — 

"  Now  for  me  the  silent  soitow  and  tbe  loneliness 
and  gloom, 
Phantom  shapes  of  long-lost  jjleasui'es  flit  around 
my  lonely  room : 

"  Days  of  childhood, — smnmer  rambles  thi'ough 
green  woods  and  gardens  fair ; 
Days  of  youthhood, — higher  longings,  annny  cas- 
tles in  the  aii' : 

"  Days  of  manhood, — toil  um-esting,  bitter  want 
witliiu  my  door, 
Crowd  around  me  in  the  silence,  and  with  anguish 
I  deplore. 

"  When  shall  worth  have  fitting  honor  and  a  never- 
fading  wreath  ? 
Hark!  in  tones  that  soothe  the  spirit,  echo  an- 
swers, 'After  death !' 

"  Ti'uthful  echo — mournful  echo   of  the  thought 
witliin  my  brain; 
I  am  wedded  to  my  sorrow — my  rcpinings  are 
in  vain. 

"  Come  the  ills  of  hfe  the  faster  and  the  darker 
for  my  tears, 
Falling  ever  as  they  've  fallen  now  for  long  and 
weaiy  yeai's. 

"  "Woe  is  me  !  befooled  by  fancies,  and  a  soitow  at 
my  door ; 
Mom  and  even  moaning  ever — that  'twill  leave 
me  nevennore. 

"  Wealthy  homes  are   all  around  me,  homes  of 
luxmy  and  ease, 
Wine  and  music,  mu-th  and  laughter ;  but,  alas  ! 
we  've  none  of  these. 


"  Wealthy  merchants  in  the  mai'ket;  dollars  clink 
in  every  street ; 
Signs  of  pomp  and  signs  of  splendor,  wheresoe'er 
I  tm-n  my  feet. 

"  Comes  the  winter  dark  and  hoary,  bringing  sharp 
and  wintry  cold 
To  the  homestead  of  the  Toiler,  owning  neither 
land  nor  gold. 

"  'Tis  the  month  of  dark  December :  fleetly  faU  the 
flakes  of  snow ; 
Ice  is  on  the  running  water,  and  the  sharp  winds 
keenly  blow. 

"  Would  I  were  at  rest,  and  lying  in  kind  Death's 
unbroken  sleep. 
Nevermore  to  war  with  fortune — nevermore  to 
rail  aud  weep. 

"Ah !  my  step  is  getting  feeble,  and  my  heart  is 
quite  opjjrest ; 
I  am  weary,  very  weary — I  will  seek  a  httle 
rest." 

Entertaining  this  sense  of  unrequited 
merit,  it  is  not  strange  that  Mr.  Mulchinock 
should  extend  his  sympathy  to  the  laboring 
classes,  and  endeavor  to  rouse  them  to  an 
appreciation  of  their  own  rights,  in  a  man- 
ner which  savors  much  more  of  the  disaf- 
fected anarchist  than  of  the  reasonable,  pa- 
tient, and  philanthropic  reformer.  We 
think,  however,  that  the  poor  will  never  be 
helped  by  such  bitter  outpourings  as  these  : 

"  Woe  to  those  in  lordly  places,  sunk  in  lethai^y 
supine. 
With  their  feastings  and  their  revels,  with  their 
music  and  then-  wine  ! 

"  Shallow  triflers,  monice-dancers  in  the  earnest 
game  of  hfe. 
Bearded  children,  stiU  dispoiting  with  some  gew- 
gaw di'um  aud  fife ; 

"  Brothers  of  the  order  Witling,  with  Um-eason  for 
its  rule, 
For  a  cap  and  bells  contending,  which  shall  best 
play  out  the  fooL 


"  Where  be  all  the  gifts  God  gave  them — health 
and  strength,  and  land  and  gold  ? 
For  some  false,  illusive  phantom,  soul-desti'oying, 
trucked  and  sold ! 

"  On  then-  Rights,  not  Duties,  standing,  earthly 
rulers  one  aud  all 
Giind  and  scoui-ge  their  poorer  brother,  as  an 
outcast  and  a  thi*alL 

"  Human  eagles,  fi'om  theu"  eyiies  swooping  down 
with  huugiy  beak, 
Wayside  sheep  without  a  shepherd  stUl  the  only 
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"  Comes  the  clay  of  rich  reprisal,  comes  the  day  of 
vengeance  clue  ; 
As  they  laid  on  load  with  scourges,  we  will  play 
with  scourges  too. 

***** 

"  In  your  suits  of  homely  broadcloth,  though  you 
take  the  shilling  side, 
Te  shall  flout  those  silken  rustkrs  praulct  in 
purjjle  and  in  prid>e. 


"  When  you  ■winced  beneath  the  tauntiugs  of  the 
rich  and  better-born, 
I  have  taught  you  to  repay  them  with  inteiiscr, 
bitter  scorti. 


"  Be  but  hopeful,  be  but  trustful,  be  but  loyal  to 
the  cause: 
Down  with  wrong  and  with  injustice,  down  with 
tyrants  and  their  laws." 

And  this  in  free  Anaerica ! 

If  we  apprehended  any  mischief  from  such 
effusions, — which  it  would  be  charitable  to 
attribute  to  a  morning  headache,  or  an  over- 
flow of  bile, — we  should  quote  more  of 
them,  and  devote  a  few  moments  to  showing 
their  unreasonableness  and  uselessness;  but 
the  common  sense  of  the  reader,  we  are 
sure,  has  forestalled  us.  Sentiments  like 
these  stand  in  the  way  of  true  reform,  and 
are  powerless  to  overturn  the  sober  reason 
of  the  mass,  which  is  happily  strong  enough 
to  keep  down,  if  not  to  destroy,  the  mon- 
strous hydra  of  anarchical  bitterness.  But 
none  the  less  strongly  do  we  condemn  them 
in  a  book  of  poems,  where,  in  addition  to 
their  native  deformity,  they  are  most  sadly 
out  of  place.  But  Mr.  Mulchinock  has 
taken  his  cue,  in  this  instance,  from  Whit- 
tier,  whom  he  is  pleased  to  term  the  "  bold- 
est Thinker  of  the  Age ;"  and  as  he  has  over- 
done Tennyson  and  others  in  their  original 
peculiarities,  so  he  has  grossly  outraged  the 
example  which  that  very  clever  versifier, 
Whittier,  has  unwittingly  set  him. 

We  give  Mr.  Mulchinock  the  credit  of 
writing  an  occasional  vigorous  couplet,  par- 
ticularly on  topics  which  make  the  most 
ordinary  men  talk  strongly.  We  do  not 
doubt  that,  in  common  with  many  other 
men  of  more  reasonable  ambition,  he  takes 
pleasure  in  reading  and  writing  poetry.    But 


we  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  that  we  think 
he  has  mistaken  his  vocation,  in  setting  up  for 
a  professional  poet.  To  write  verses  as  a 
pastime  is  one  thing,  and  to  make  a  business 
of  writing  verses  is  another ;  and  between  the 
two  we  should  not  hesitate  long  to  choose. 
If  Mr.  Mulchinock  will  pause,  he  will  see  that 
he  is  almost  alone  in  the  business  he  has 
chosen,  and  which,  to  use  his  own  words, 
"  yields  so  poor  and  scant  a  pay."  Among 
our  own  foremost  poets — names  with  whom 
it  is  no  light  honor  to  be  classed — we  know 
of  none  who  depend  on  vei'sifying  for  a  live- 
lihood. Longfellow  is  a  college  officer. 
Holmes  is  in  good  practice  as  a  physician. 
Bryant  and  Willis  are  at  the  head  of  jour- 
nals of  wide  circulation.  Halleck's  poems 
were  not  written  with  a  view  to  pecuniary 
profit.  Poe  relied  chiefly  for  support  on  his 
prose  compositions.  Bayard  Taylor  is  on 
the  editorial  stafl"  of  a  daily  paper.  Our 
poets  of  a  generation  or  two  back  were  in 
established  professions.  Trumbull  was  an 
eminent  lawyer!  Dwight  was  president  of 
a  college.  Hopkins  was  a  physician,  and 
Humphries  and  Barlow  enjoyed  handsome 
estates.  Surely  it  is  no  abuse  of  instances 
if  we  point  Mr.  Mulchinock  to  the  fkct  that 
the  Muse  is  more  pleasant  and  facile  as  a 
companion  than  a  slave ;  and  that  active 
exertion  in  steady  and  practical  employment, 
by  which  one  is  brought  daily  in  contact 
with  the  world,  is  no  hindrance  to  the  growth 
and  triumph  of  the  genuine  poetic  faculty. 

The  critic  counselled  poor  Keats  to  desist 
from  making  verses,  and  return  to  his  galli- 
pots. We  hrve  no  such  advice  to  offer  Mr. 
Mulchinock.  If  he  enjoys  poetry,  we  wish 
that  he  may  never  cease  to  realize  the  plea- 
sures which  the  Muse  confers  on  her  vota- 
ries. We  are  afraid,  however,  that  if  he 
j>ersists  in  rhyming  as  an  occupation  where- 
with to  earn  bread  for  himself  and  his  family, 
his  tone  will  never  become  less  austere  and 
repulsive,  nor  his  field  of  view  less  con- 
tracted ;  we  greatly  fear  that  his  imitations 
will  become  more  frequent,  and  that,  pressed 
down  by  circumstances  which  he  will  not 
consent  to  escape  from,  he  will  never  attain 
to  that  standard  of  j^rfection  to  which  we 
will  not  refuse  him  the  credit  of  aspiring. 
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A     SKETCH 


LIFE   AND   CHARACTER   OF   WILLIAM    S.   MOUNT. 


The  classic  comic  painters  of  all  countries 
are  few  in  number.  A  score  of  masterly 
artists  in  portraitui-e  may  be  enumerated  for 
every  single  humorous  genius  in  the  art  of 
design.  The  Flemish  school,  with  Teniers, 
Ostade,  Jan  Steen,  Gerard  Douw,  Brouwer, 
and  Moens,  is  undoubtedly  the  richest,  both 
in  number  of  artists  and  in  variety  of  comic 
subjects.  The  Spanish  school,  with  Murillo 
at  the  head,  comes  next.  And  although,  in 
respect  to  character,  expression,  thought, 
satire  and  dramatic  power,  no  one  master  in 
this  department  can,  for  a  moment^  be  com- 
pared with  Hogarth,  the  English  school  has 
few  others  to  boast  of.  Wilkie,  who  ap- 
proaches most  nearly,  was  a  Scotchman,  as 
well  as  the  great  predecessor  of  Cruickshank, 
(the  inimitable  caricaturist  of  this  cent  iry,) 
Gilray,  who  was  the  Cruickshank  in  political 
caricature  of  his  day.  Maclise  is,  we  believe, 
an  Irishman ;  and  Leslie,  with  Newton,  (de- 
licious humorists  of  the  school  of  Addison, 
Goldsmith,  Sterne,  and  Irving,)  delicate 
limners,  graceful,  spirited  and  Virgilian,  dis- 
playing in  their  charming  productions,  the 
amenity,  gentle  beauties,  and  subtle  refine- 
ments of  those  masters  of  authorship,  we 
claim  as  American,  partly  from  their  early 
education  here,  and  partly  from  their  Ameri- 
can illustrations  of  Irving. 

The  French  pride  themselves,  and  justly, 
on  the  possession  of  the  genteel  as  well  in 
painting  as  in  style ;  l)ut  with  all  his  courtly 
elegance,  neither  can  Watteau  be  fairly  con- 
sidered a  humorist,  nor  Coypel,  though  he 
has  illustrated  Don  Quixote  with  so  much 
vivacity  and  effect. 

The  paintings  of  W.  S.  Mount,  one  of  the  | 
few  American  artists  that  deserve  to  be  called 
painters,  are  of  a  strictly  national  character ;  [ 
the  pride  and  boast,  not  only  of  his  native  | 
Long  Island,  nor  yet  of  the  State  of  New-  I 
York  solely,  but  of  the  whole  country.  Of  an  j 
inferior  grade,  in  the  same  department,  are  ■ 
the  pictm-es  of  Bingham,  Kanney, Woodville, ' 


Edmonds,  and  Clonney,  all  of  whom  are 
subsequent  to  him,  in  point  of  time  ;  and 
although  several  of  their  paintings  are  of 
great  merit,  evincing  observation  and  study, 
full  of  character  and  expression,  yet  none  of 
them  can  justly  be  compared,  in  point  of 
equality,  or  with  any  fair  pretensions  to  ri- 
valry, with  the  comic  designs  of  Mount. 

Doctoi's  of  Law  and  Divinity,  Judges  and 
Bishops,  can  be  easily  created  by  conventions 
and  councils,  but  a  true  humorist  is  worth  a 
county  of  such  dignitaries.  What  does  the 
world  know  or  care  alx)ut  the  Dutch  theo- 
logians or  commentators,  who  carried  their 
heads  high  during  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  ?  But  the  Dutch  school  of 
art  of  that  period  is  as  well  known  as  any 
thing  in  Holland,  to  all  out  of  it.  Those 
dull,  learned  Professors,  who  lecture  on  the 
genius  of  the  very  men,  after  death  has 
made  them  immortal,  upon  whom  living 
they  would  affect  to  look  down,  talk  of 
comic  pictures  as  of  the  Ethiopian  farces, 
as  the  lowest  phase  of  intellectual  effort. 
But  how  many  libraries  of  sermons,  and 
controversial  theology,  and  Church  history, 
may  be  bought  for  the  smallest  collection 
of  Teniers  and  Ostade  ! 

Among  those,  too,  who  affect  a  liking  for 
art  in  this  walk,  how  few  correctly  appreci- 
ate it ;  placing  the  department  of  humorous 
description  and  comic  satire  below  portrait 
and  landf^cape,  to  say  nothing  of  what  passes 
under  the  style  and  title  of  history.  In 
painting,  however,  as  in  literatm-e,  familiar 
history  is  in  general  iar  more  valuable  and 
directly  interesting  than  the  so-called  heroic 
phases  of  art.  Every  thing  depends  on  the 
artist  and  his  mode  of  treatment  of  a  sub- 
ject. A  great  artist  will  make  more  of  an  ordi- 
nary scene  than  the  inferior  genius  Avill  be  able 
to  create  out  of  the  noblest  materials.  True, 
the  grand  style,  in  the  hands  of  a  Raphael, 
a  Titian,  a  Kubens,  is  above  any  thing  of 
Dutch  or  Flemish  art.     We  are  not  institu- 
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ting  a  comparison  between  the  divine  Italians 
and  the  homely  Dutohmen ;  rather  would 
we  oppose  a  lirst-rate  artist  of  the  actual  to 
a  second-rate  painter  of  the  ideal  school. 
Something  german  to  this  subject  are  the 
following  remarks  of  Leslie,  whose  single 
authority  is  sufficient  to  decide  a  point  of 
this  kind.  In  a  letter  to  Dunlap,  he  writes, 
speaking  of  Newton  :  "  For  my  own  part,  I 
had  much  rather  have  been  the  painter  of  one 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  best  portraits,  or 
one  of  Claude's  landscapes,  than  of  any 
historical  painting  by  Guido,  Domenichino, 
or  Annibal  Daracci,  I  ever  saw.  If  dra- 
matic invention,  a  true  expression  of  the 
passions  and  feelings  of  human  nature,  and 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  physiognomy,  are  to 
be  estimated  by  their  rarity,  Hogarth  was 
the  greatest  painter  the  world  ever  saw. 
Yet,  ae-cording  to  the  received  elassitication, 
his  art  must  take  a  lower  rank  than  that  of 
his  father-in-law.  Sir  Thomas  Thornbill,  who 
designed  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  with  the 
history  of  the  saint  from  whom  the  church 
is  named."  In  Heine's  letters  we  find  an 
idea  expressed  so  similar  to  this,  and  with 
such  clearness,  that  we  append  it  by  way  of 
corollary  to  the  above.  He  is  contrasting 
Goethe  and  Schiller,  and  in  his  light,  flow- 
ing tone  of  sarcastic  irony,  which  probes  a 
subject  as  effectually  as  the  finest  serious 
analysis,  he  declares  :  "  Those  highly 
painted,  those  purely  ideal  forms,  those 
altar  images  of  Virtue  and  Morality, 
which  Schiller  has  erected,  are  far  easier 
to  produce  than  those  frail,  every-day, 
contaminated  beings  that  Goethe  reveals  to 
us  in  his  works.  Indifferent  j^ainters  ever 
present  the  full-length  picture  of  some  holy 
saint  upon  the  canvas ;  but  it  requires  a  con- 
summate master  to  paint  a  Spanish  beggar, 
or  a  Dutch  peasant  suffering  a  tooth  to  be 
extracted,  or  hideous  old  women  as  we  see 
them  in  the  little  Dutch  cabinet  pictures, 
true  to  Ufe  and  perfect  in  art.  The  grand 
and  fearful  are  of  much  easier  representation 
in  art  than  the  trifling  and  the  little.  The 
Egyptian  sorcerers  could  imitate  many  of  the 
acts  of  Moses,  as  the  snake,  the  blow,  the 
frogs  even ;  but  when  he  did  acts  much 
more  seemingly  easy  for  the  magicians, 
namely,  brought  vermin  upon  the  land,  then 
they  confessed  their  inability,  and  said, '  That 
is  the  finger  of  God.'" 

If  any  further  criticism  were  necessaiy, 
we  might  add,  that  two  exquisitely  just  and 


original  critics  of  the  present  century,  ad- 
mirable writers  upon  art  as  well  as  literature, 
Hazlitt  and  Lamb,  in  their  essays  upon  the 
works  of  Hogarth,  have  abundantly  and 
brilliantly  illustrated  and  confirmed  this 
position. 

A  biographical  sketch  of  the  artist,  whose 
name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  may 
be  compi'ised  within  a  brief  space,  the  ex- 
ternal events  of  his  life  being  few,  and  not 
in  any  sense  extraordinary.  The  few  facts 
are  gleaned  from  Duulap's  meagre  notice, 
and  confirmed  on  the  personal  authority  of 
the  artist. 

The  youngest  of  three  brothers,  artists, 
our  painter,  the  son  of  a  substantial  Long 
Island  farmer,  was  born  at  Setauket,  Suffolk 
CO.,  Nov.  26,  1807.  Up  to  the  age  of  seven- 
teen he  had  been  bred  "  a  farmer's  boy,"  as 
he  himself  expresses  it,  and  which  early 
education  sufficiently  explains  the  character 
of  the  subjects  of  his  art — all  rural  scenes 
of  a  domestic  character,  or,  ;xs  in  most  cases, 
of  out-of-door  scenes  and  occupations.  At 
that  age  he  came  up  to  New- York  and  com- 
menced an  apprenticeship  as  sign  and  orna- 
mental painter,  to  his  eldest  brother,  Henry 
S.  Mount,  who  pursued  that  branch  of  paint- 
ing,although  with  powers  and  execution  much 
superior  to  it,  especially  excellent  in  pieces 
of  still  life.  Feeling  no  doubt  an  instinctive 
superiority  to  this  occupation,  the  future 
artist  relinquished  it  for  a  higher  walk.  He 
commenced  seeking  after  good  pictures  as 
models,  and  entered  a  student  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design,  1 826.  The  next 
year  he  returned  to  the  country,  partly  on 
account  of  his  health  and  for  recreation, 
but  chiefly  from  a  native  preference  for  its 
quiet,  and  the  innocent  pleasures  it  affords. 
As  a  more  congenial  residence,  from  early 
associations,  and  the  proper  field  of  his 
labors,  no  less  than  from  its  intrinsic  at- 
tractions, he  has  always  (except  for  a  short 
interval)  continued  to  reside  there ;  coming 
up  to  the  city  on  brief  periodical  visits  of 
business. 

In  1828,  he  painted  his  first  picture,  a 
portrait  of  himself.  In  1829,  recommenced 
painting,  in  New- York,  portraits.  History 
early  fired  his  ambition,  and  he  imagined 
himself  destined  to  succeed  in  Scripture 
pieces.  He  has  not  entirely  relinquished 
this  fancy  yet.  Liston  came  out  in  tragedy, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  history,  comic  geniuses 
have  in  general  made  a  beginning  in  a  sim- 
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ilar  way.  Time,  sooner  or  later,  corrects 
the  error.  The  first  painting  he  exhibited 
at  the  Academy  was  Christ  raising  the 
daughter  of  Jairus,  followed  by  Saul  and 
the  Witch  of  Endor.  But  he  soon  found 
his  true  line.  His  first  comic  picture  was 
exhibited  in  1830 — the  Rustic  Dance.  A  few 
years  after,  the  judgment  of  the  great  artist 
of  the  country  was  thus  expressed.  In  a 
letter  to  Dunlap,  August,  1834,  hj  Allsion, 
occurs  the  following  most  judicious  criticism, 
cordially  presented  :  "  I  saw  some  pieces  in 
the  Athenseum  (of  Boston)  last  year,  by  a 
young  man  of  your  city,  Mount,  which 
showed  great  power  of  expression.  He  has, 
too,  a  firm,  decided  pencil,  and  seems  to 
have  a  good  notion  of  a  figure.  If  he 
would  study  Ostade  and  Jan  Steen,  and 
master  their  chiaro-oscuro,  there  is  nothing, 
as  I  see,  to  prevent  his  becoming  a  great 
artist  in  the  line  he  has  chosen."  Had 
Mount  gone  abroad  at  that  time,  he  might 
very  probably  have  learned  new  secrets  of  col- 
oring; but  as  probably  he  would  have  been 
confused  by  the  brilliancy  of  so  much  ex- 
cellence, and.  in  his  attempt  to  gain  too 
much  facihty,  have  lost  his  distinctive  local 
freshness,  and  untaught,  natural  beauties. 
A  truly  national  painter  might  have  been 
sacrificed  to  the  varied  accomplishments  of 
a  tasteful  artist  of  the  schools.  Perhaps  it 
was  wisest  for  him  to  have  remained  at 
home.  Copies  of  some  of  his  most  charac- 
teristic pictures  might  be  bought  up  in 
England,  by  wealthy  connoisseurs,  at  a  libe- 
ral rate,  and  one  field  still  remains  open  to 
him  which  he  could  worthily  occupy — 
the  Southern  negro,  plantation  life,  corn- 
shuckings,  &c.  He  would  find  open-handed 
patrons  among  the  cultivated  and  opulent 
planters.  His  heads  of  negroes,  in  Right 
and  Left,  and  the  Lucky  Throw,  are  the  finest 
Ethiopian  portraits  ever  put  upon  canvas. 

Mount  has  painted  some  fifty  pictures 
which  he  would  be  willing  to  acknowledge. 
Amono;  the  best  of  these  are  Men  Huskinij 
Corn,  Walking  the  Crack,  the  Sportsman's 
Last  Visit,  the  Raffle,  the  Courtship,  the 
Tough  Story,  the  Barn-Floor  Dance,  Bird- 
ing.  Turning  the  Leaf,  Undutiful  Boys,  Bar- 
gaining for  a  Horse,  Cider-Making  on  Long 
Island,  Boys  Trapping,  Nooning,  Power  of 
Music  and  Music  is  Contagious,  Just  in 
Time,  Right  and  Left,  California  News,  the 
Lucky  Throw,  and  Who'll  Turn  Grindstone  ? 
his  latest  efforts. 


He  has  been  so  universally  considered  tJie 
comic  painter  of  the  country,  that  his  power 
in  portraits  has  been  overlooked.  Portraits 
of  Bishop  Onderdonk,  Rev.  Drs.  Seabury  and 
Carmichael,  Hon.  Jeremiah  Johnson,  of 
Brooklyn,  &c.,  attest  his  skill  in  depicting 
the  human  countenance,  in  catching  the 
genuine  expression  of  the  sitter  and  fixing  it 
on  the  canvas.  One  of  the  latest  produc- 
tions of  the  artist  in  this  department  is  a 
portrait  of  E.  H.  Nicoll,  Esq.,  exhibited  at 
the  annual  exposition  of  the  Academy,  some 
years  ago,  and  which  was  pronounced  by 
Frothingham,  a  master  in  portraiture,  to  be 
one  of  the  very  best  heads  in  the  collection. 
Since  then,  he  has  just  finished  a  head  of 
Mrs.  William  Nicoll,  of  Islip,  which  has  given 
the  utmost  satisfaction  to  the  family. 

Mount  sometimes  speaks  of  comic  design 
as  so  slightly  remunerative,  on  the  whole, 
though  good  prices  are  paid  for  the  few  orders 
he  receives,  that  if  he  should  paint  to  satisfy 
himself,  he  would  soon  qualify  himself  for 
an  honorary  degree  at  that  modern  temple 
of  artistic  fame — the  alms-house. 

Doubtless  many  would  be  gratified  to  be 
immortalized  to  posterity,  in  a  portrait  by 
Mount,  even  if  the  head  was  not  so  admira- 
bly painted,  with  the  truth  and  fidelity  of 
his  faces  and  figures  in  his  familiar  scenes. 
But  he  might,  if  he  chose  to  devote  him- 
self to  it,  be  at  least  as  successful  as  many 
of  our  portrait  paintei-s,  who,  with  a  tithe  of 
his  genius,  enjoy  high  position  and  com- 
mand handsome  prices. 

To  return,  however,  to  his  peculiarly  ori- 
ginal works,  those  which  have  given  him  an 
individual  reputation.  Some  of  these  have 
been,  for  fifteen  years  or  so,  locked  up  in 
private  collections,  which  we  have  not  seen ; 
others  we  saw  so  long  since,  that  we  hesi- 
tate to  speak  of  them  confidently.  Some 
ten  or  a  dozen  masterpieces,  however,  are 
familiar  to  us,  and  must  be  to  our  readers. 
Of  these,  two  are  in  the  New- York  Gallery, 
several  are  already  engraved,  two  are  now 
in  Paris,  and  one  is  now  in  the  engraver's 
hands;  and,  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  some  of  his  finest  have  been  in  the 
exhibitions  of  the  Academy,  the  Art-Union , 
and  the  rooms  of  Goupil  &  Co. 

In  a  brief  review  oi  his  works,  we  cannot 
enter  into  any  detailed  description :  a  few 
words  must  suffice. 

Bargaining  for  a  Horse,  in  the  New- York 
Gallery,  and  which  is  to  be  one  of  the  Art- 
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Union  engravings  for  next  year,  and  Noon- 
ing, engraved  by  Alfred  Jones,  a  capital 
engraving,  appear  to  us  his  chefs  dfornvre  in 
his  out-of-door  scenes.  In  the  first  picture, 
remark  the  diplomatic  manner  of  the  ti-af- 
fickers  ;  how  cool  and  indifterent ;  whittling; 
their  attitudes,  like  their  dress,  easy  and 
slouching.  Nooning  is  nature  itself,  a  per- 
fect transcript  from  life  :  how  close  and  sul- 
try the  mid-day  heats ;  how  lazily  lolls  the 
sleeping  negro  on  the  hay,  whose  ear  the 
boy  is  tickling  with  a  straw,  which  produces 
a  slight  smile.  The  white  laborers  are  natu- 
rally disposed  about  with  their  farming  im- 
plements. The  landscape  is  unmistakably 
that  of  Long  Island,  bare  and  homely,  yet 
with  an  air  of  thrift  and  comfort.  In  all  of 
his  productions,  the  details  are  carefully 
painted,  but  in  some  of  them,  separate  faces 
or  some  special  object  form  the  most  at- 
tractive features. 

Povjer  of  Music  and  Music  is  Contagious 
are,  like  most  of  his  works,  of  cabinet  size 
and  companion  pieces.  The  titles  tell  the 
story,  which  is  narrated  with  pictorial  effect. 
They  represent  the  love  of  music  at  different 
periods  of  life.  The  phrenological  hobby  of 
the  artist  is  apparent  in  the  musical  bump 
of  the  negro,  whose  organ  of  tune  in  the 
second  picture  has  been  much  developed. 
The  faces  of  the  boys  are  full  of  sweetness. 
Calfornia  News  is  a  hit  at  the  times.  A 
group  of  listeners  surround  the  reader  of  an 
"  extra,"  containing  the  miraculous  deveIoi>- 
ments  of  gold  discovery  at  the  El  Dorado  ; 
the  scene,  a  village  tavern  bar-room,  hung 
round,  among  other  ornaments,  with  a  hand- 
bill advertisement  of  a  vessel  up  for  the 
Mines.  This  is,  altogether,  a  capital  thing, 
full  of  telling  effects:  an  historical  painting, 
though  of  an  humble  order,  in  the  genuine 
sense. 

Within  the  last  year  Mr.  Mount  has  been 
executing  orders  (of  which  Just  in  Time, 
Right  and  Left,  and  the  Lucky  Throw, 
are  three  already  completed)  for  the  enter- 
prising French  publishing  and  print-selling 
house  of  Goupil  &  Co.,  whose  agent,  Mr. 
Schauf,  had  the  taste  and  judgment  to  select 
Mount, as  the  most  national  of  our  artists,  to 
introduce  to  the  French  and  European  public. 
These  pictures  are  tastefully  lithographed  in 
Paris  by  La  Salle,  a  spirited  hand.  In  this 
enterprise,  he  has  ventured  on  the  experi- 
ment of  combining  portrait  and  comic  de- 
sign.   The  heads  are  life-size,  half-lengths ; 


but,  to  our  eye,  what  they  gain  as  portraits, 
they  lose  as  humorous  pictures.  The  classic 
size  for  comic  pieces  has  been  diminutive. 
Yet  they  are  truly  excellent,  and  we  must 
add  a  few  words  by  way  of  description. 

Just  in  Time  represents  a  handsome 
young  countryman,  who,  violin  in  hand,  has 
just  hit  the  proper  pitch.  This  picture  is  in 
the  exhibition  of  the  present  year.  It  has 
been  beautifully  lithographed,  and  is  worthy 
of  a  rural  Adonis  by  Morland. 

Right  and  Left  is  a  negro  fiddler  calling 
out  the  figures  of  a  dance  at  a  ball,  fully 
equal  to  the  last-mentioned.  The  negro  is 
a  comely  specimen  of  his  race,  and  something 
of  a  village  dandy,  to  boot. 

The  Lucky  Throw — a  negro  who  has  won 
a  goose  at  a  raffle — inimitable  for  spirit,  ex- 
pression, details  and  coloring.  Indeed,  the 
coloring  in  these  last  three  is  much  supe- 
rior to  that  in  his  earlier  works :  a  fine  tone 
is  prevalent,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  careless- 
ness or  neglect. 

His  last  work,  in  this  year's  exhibition  of 
the  Academy,  WhoUl  Turn  Grindstone? 
illustrates  a  well-known  apologue  of  Dr. 
Franklin,  impressing  the  moral  of  the  heart- 
less conduct  of  worldly  men  towards  those 
whose  good  offices  they  have  exhausted. 
The  countenance  of  the  boy  is  the  trait  we 
like  best  in  this  picture.  It  reminds  one  of 
the  amenity  of  Gainsborough's  children,  and 
of  the  faces  in  the  Truant  Gamblers.  The 
barn  is  as  natural  as  possible.  It  was  painted 
for  Mr.  Sturges,  the  President  of  the  New- 
York  Gallery,  and  a  liberal  patron  of  art. 

Mount  has  been  fortunate  in  his  patrons 
— the  hite  judicious  lover  and  munificent 
friend  of  art,  Luman  Reed,  Esq.,  his  succes- 
sor in  the  Presidency,  James  Lenox,  Esq., 
Mrs.  Gideon  Lee,  Mrs.  Leupp,  Goupil  <fe  Co., 
gentlemen  of  discrimination  and  cultivated 
taste.  The  prices  he  is  paid  are  generally 
higher  than  those  he  places  upon  his  pro- 
ductions ;  and  yet,  although  handsome  for 
this  country,  he  would  probably  receive 
double  or  thrice  the  amount  abroad. 

Commonly  consideied  indolent,  he  is  in- 
defatigable in  elaborating  his  productions. 
Fastidious  and  full  of  conscientious  integrity, 
he  is  accused  of  slowness  by  those  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  internal,  intellectual  labor  of 
the  artist,  who,  faithful  to  his  cherished  con- 
ceptions, seeks  to  work  them  out  by  dili- 
gence and  pains.  Much  is  going  on  in  the 
mind,  while  the  artist  may  not  touch  his 
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brush  for  days  or  weeks.  He  is  also  mucli 
censured  for  his  coloring,  at  one  time  too 
cold,  again  too  hot.  It  is  true,  expression 
and  character  are  his  fortes,  coloring  is  not. 
Yet  he  is  sometimes  highly  successful,  as  in 
his  later  works,  and  almost  always  his  col- 
oring suits  his  peculiar  class  of  subjects, 
Avhich,  homely  and  rustic  as  they  are,  neither 
require  nor  approve  vivid  tints. 

Mr.  Mount  is  now  living  at  Stony  Brook, 
some  three  miles  from  Setauket,  on  the 
Sound  side  of  Long  Island,  with  his  married 
sister.  His  studio  is  as  rustic  as  ^^ossible, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  appropriate.  It  j 
is  in  the  upper  story  or  garret  of  an  old- 1 
fashioned  cottage,  a  comfortable  homestead, 
with  the  light  artistically  let  in  from  the 
roof. 

Mr.  Shepherd  Mount,  well  known  as  a 
successful  portrait  painter,  for  which  de- 
partment of  his  art  he  has  a  fine  feeling, 
and  especially  for  color,  is  an  able  and  intel- 
hgent  artist.  His  drawings  and  sketches 
are  even  better  than  most  of  his  portraits ; 
and,  in  pieces  of  still  life,  he  has  done  some 
capital  things.  He  has  also  a  turn  for  land- 
scape. It  is  delightful  to  witness  the  frank 
and  generous  pride  of  the  brothers  in  each 
other,  and  their  family  connections,  an  in- 
stance of  brotherly  sympathy  and  disinter- 
estedness as  rare  as  it  is  grateful. 

The  scenery  about  Stony  Brook  is  not 
beautiful  nor  romantic,  but  has  a  certain 
rural  charm  that  confirms  local  affection, 
when  a  more  picturesque  scene  might  fade 
out  of  the  fancy.  It  has  that  ever-delicious 
repose  of  the  country,  that  air  of  quiet  and 
seclusion,  so  full  of  imobtrusive  beauty  to 
the  citizen,  tired  of  the  turmoil  of  a  town 
life.  It  was  a  favorite  resort  of  the  late 
Henry  Inman.  The  country  about  here  is 
one  of  the  oldest  settlements  on  the  Island. 
It  has  some  antiquities  of  its  own,  the  chief 
of  which  is  the  quaint  little  old  CaroHne 
church,  an  Episcopal  church,  erected  during 
the  reign  of  George  II.,  and  named  after  his 
consort.  Old  farm-houses  and  aged  people 
are  not  unfrequently  met,  and  comfort  with 
contentment  is  the  ruling  characteristic  of 
the  neighborhood.  Here,  in  serenity,  and  in 
the  enjoyment  of  social  pleasures,  practising 
a  genial  hospitality,  with  abundance  of  good- 
humor  and  native  courtesy,  combining  much 
intelhgence  and  true  natural  refinement,  re- 
side a  pleasant  society,  of  which  the  Mount 
family  forms  the  centre  of  attraction.     Plea- 


sant excursions,  and  little  parties  at  home  or 
in  the  neighborhood,  relieve  the  toils  of  the 
studio,  the  farm,  the  manufactory ;  and  more 
real  happiness  is  found  than  amid  the 
splendid  luxuries  of  the  city. 

The  place  of  W.  S.  Mount,  as  an  artist^ 
may  be  considered  as  not  easily  assignable. 
He  is  an  original  painter,  a  follower  of  no 
school,  an  imitator  of  no  master.  But  yet 
he  may  be  classed  generally  with  English 
painters,  as  partaking  of  certain  of  their  qual- 
ities and  as  possessing  similar  attributes. 
Mount  is  not  merely  a  comic  painter,  and  by 
no  means  a  caricaturist.  At  the  same  time, 
he  is  much  above  the  most  successful  painter 
of  still  life.  His  forte  properly  is  rustic  pic- 
turesqueness,  and  heightened  by  true  humor- 
ous descriptive  power.  He  is  something 
akin  to  Wilkie,  with  traits  of  the  better  part 
of  Morland  and  a  good  deal  of  Gainsborough 
in  him.  Some  of  his  cabinet  pieces  with  a 
variety  of  figures  deserve  to  be  rEinked  in 
the  same  category  with  the  admirable  pic- 
tures of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools.  Of 
course  we  would  not  insult  Mount  by  declar- 
ing such  an  extravagance,  as  that  he  equal- 
led Ostade  in  coloring,  or  Douner  in  minute 
finish.  The  general  characteristics  of  his 
paintings,  however,  are  much  the  same  with 
theirs. 

A  comic  artist  without  doubt,  he  is  still 
essentially  a  rural  painter.  There  is  nothing 
of  the  town  life  in  his  pictures :  all  are 
imbued  with  a  feehng  of  the  country — its 
freshness,  its  foliage,  its  sweet  airs  and  soul- 
calming  secret  recesses.  His  best  works 
are,  in  a  woi'd,  humorous  pastorals,  with 
sweetness  and  fine-tempered  satire,  (where 
there  is  any  at  all ;)  no  bitterness,  no  moral 
obliquity  or  personal  deformity  impair  their 
efl:ect ;  they  ])resent  a  picture  of  country  life, 
at  once  satisfactory  for  its  truth  and  agreea- 
ble in  its  aspect  and  general  features. 

The  character  of  the  artist  is  reflected  in 
his  works, — his  sweetness  of  temper,  purity 
of  feeling,  truthfulness,  gayety  of  heart, 
humorous  observation,  and  appreciation  of 
homely  beauties  of  nature  that  are  overlooked 
by  the  common  eye. 

He  loves  to  discover  the  good  in  others, 
in  ai'tists,  especially  beginners,  in  all  pictures, 
and  indeed  in  every  thing.  He  is  a  practical 
optimist,  in  the  best  meaning  of  the  term. 
With  maturity  of  judgment  and  character, 
he  has  all  the  vivacity  of  youthful  feeling  and 
the  freshness  of  the  mornino-  of  hfe.    A 
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guileless,  generous  gentleman,  indifferent  to 
the  pecuniary  rewards  of  bis  art,  except  so 
far  as  they  insure  the  essential  comforts  of 
life  and  bring  the  independence  he  cherishes 
with  manly  spirit. 

In  common  with  all  the  members  of  his 
family,  who  inherit  a  turn  for  humor  and 
vivacity  of  spirits,  he  is  a  lover  of  and  skilled 
in  music,  plays  with  spirit  on  the  vioiin,  and 
is  fond  of  all  social  and  innocent  pleasures. 

His  figure  is  tall  and  slight,  but  graceful ; 
his  gait  buoyant  and  springy ;  his  manners 
cordial,  cheery,  and  full  of  bonhomie ;  with 
a  voice  uncommonly  musical  and  insinuat- 
ing. Those  who  have  not  met  him,  may 
obtain  a  good  idea  of  his  physiognomy  and 
expression,  from  the  admirable  head  by  El- 


liott, painted  for  Goupil  &  Co.'s  gallery — a 
trifle  too  highly  colored  perhaps,  and  making 
him  look  more  like  a  bandit  than  the  painter, 
still  a  picturesque  head  of  an  artist,  by  one 
who  well  deserves  that  title.  His  smile  and 
frank  expression,  both  very  attractive,  give 
way  in  the  portrait  to  a  more  elevated  ex- 
pression, not  the  habitual  look.  His  eye  is 
remarkably  mild  and  intelhgent:  the  whole 
profile,  in  a  word,  is  such  as  one  fancies  a 
painter's  face  should  be. 

In  conversation  he  is  modest  and  unas- 
suming ;  his  remarks  are  direct,  full  of  sense, 
humor  and  feeling.  He  speaks  hurriedly  at 
times,  and  without  any  pedantic  precision ; 
but  his  expressions  arc  generally  as  pithy 
as  his  ideas  are  just  and  true. 


HUNGARY: 

A      DESCRIPTIOl^r      OF      THE      COUNTRY. 


The  last  three  years  will  ever  be  remem- 
bered with  the  deepest  interest  by  the  whole 
civilized  world.  Great  events  have  trans- 
pired, and  in  evident  preparation  for  greater 
still.  1"he  voice  of  the  forerunner  has  been 
heard,  and  the  multitudes  have  gone  forth 
to  listen  to  it.  The  baptism  of  fire  follows. 
The  minds  of  men  are  alert  and  watchful 
for  the  opening  of  the  next  scene  of  this  fear- 
ful and  momentous  drama. 

Thus  far,  no  nation  has  acted  a  nobler  or 
a  more  tragical  part  than  that  of  the  Hun- 
garians. For  many  years  scarcely  thought 
of,  and  hardly  known  by  any  on  this  side  of 
the  water,  and  not  at  all  understood,  this 
people  has  surprised  the  world  with  an  exam- 
ple of  heroic  devotion  to  a  righteous  cause, 
which,  if  it  has  been  paralleled,  has  never 
been  surpassed  by  any  nation  of  ancient  or 
modern  times. 

We  propose,  in  three  papei-s  of  moderate 
length  each,  to  give  an  account  of  the  late 
events  in  Hungary  ;  commencing,  in  the  pres- 
ent article,  with  a  descri|>tion  of  the  country, 
of  its  position,  natural  resources,  capabilities 
and  relations ;  proceeding  next  to  a  brief 
summary  of  Hungarian  history,  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  nation  at  the 
opening  of  the  late  struggle,  and  concluding 


with  a  detailed  history  of  the  struggle  itself. 
Our  matei'ials  for  this  work  are  not  so  am- 
ple as  we  could  wish  they  were,  and  yet  they 
are  sufficient,  we  believe,  to  enable  us  to  pre- 
sent truthfully  the  great  features  of  this  most 
interesting  passage  in  the  recent  history  of 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth. 

In  the  description  which  follows,  it  has 
been  our  endeavor  to  convey  both  a  distinct 
and  correct  general  impression  of  the  king- 
dom of  Hungary,  and  also  to  give  in  detail 
tlie  most  important  facts  illustrative  of  its 
physical  characteristics.  Particular  pains 
have  been  taken  to  retain  the  very  language 
of  those  who  have  written  from  their  per- 
sonal observation,  and  in  most  instances  this 
has  been  done.  We  hope  the  reader  will 
put  himself  to  the  trouble  of  reading  with  a 
map  before  him  ;  and  we  are  confident  that 
if  he  does,  he  will  conclude  this  article  with 
a  clearer  idea  of  the  land  of  the  Magyars 
than  he  will  readily  obtain  in  any  other  way. 

The  kingdom  of  Hungary  lies  north  of 
Turkey  and  south  of  Poland,  the  great  mass 
of  it  falling  between  the  45th  and  49th  par- 
allels of  north  latitude.  From  the  best  sta- 
tistics within  our  reach,  we  gather  that  its 
extent  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  States  of 
Ohio  and  Indiana  taken  together,  or,  with 
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Transylvania,  to  the  united  areas  of  New- 
York  and  Pennsylvania.* 

Along-  the  whole  line  of  the  northern  fron- 
tier stretches  the  rough  and  wooded  region 
of  the  Carpathian  mountains.  On  the  east 
is  the  principality  of  Transylvania,  a  beau- 
tiful, hilly  country,  girt  about  and  intei'- 
sected  with  elevated  ranges,  and  rather  more 
than  equal  in  extent  to  the  States  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island.  The 
great  western,  central  and  southern  regions 
consist  for  the  most  part  of  vast  and  fertile 
plains,  in  certain  districts  well  wooded,  and 
watered  by  four  great  rivers — the  Danube, 
the  Theiss,  the  Drave  and  the  Save.  The 
Danube,  after  having  passed  the  outposts  of 
the  Carpathians  at  Presburg,  continues  in 
an  easterly  course  for  about  ninety  miles, 
until,  a  short  distance  west  of  Waitzen,  it 
divides  the  mountain  range  of  central  Hun- 
gary, and  bends  abruptly  southward.  This 
range,  stretching  for  more  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  from  south-west  to  north- 
east, separates  the  western,  or  the  "little 
Hungarian  plain,"  from  that  vast  central 
plain  which  occupies,  with  its  pusztas  and  its 
rich  marsh  lands,  nearly  all  the  remainder 
of  Hungary  proper. 

The  north-western  and  northern  portion 
of  the  kingdom  is  rich  in  mines  of  gold,  sil- 
ver and  copper,  which  are  of  great  extent, 
having  been  woi'ked  since  the  times  of  the 
Romans.  "  Many  of  the  ancient  '  levels ' 
still  exist,  and  are  easily  recognized  from 
having  been  excavated  with  hammer  and 
chisel ;"  and  to  this  day  there  are  not  unfre- 
queutly  found  lamps,  coins,  tools,  and  arti- 
cles of  dress,  evidently  of  Roman  origin. 
An  idea  of  the  vastness  of  these  excavations 
may  be  obtained  from  the  fact  that  in  one 
region  the  subterraneous  caverns  commu- 
nicate with  another  through  passages  fifty 
miles  in  extent.  The  climate  of  this  north- 
ern mountainous  district  is  cold,  and  so  sub- 
ject even  in  the  warmer  seasons  to  sudden 
and  severe  changes,  that  it  is  scarcely  ever 
prudent  for  the  traveller  to  leave  behind  his 
fur  cloak.  These  chilly  ridges,  however,  ex- 
ert it  would  seem  no  unfavorable  influence 
upon  the  plains  below :  for  Buda-Pesth, 
though  as  far  north  as  Quebec,  has  the  aver- 
age yearly  temperature  of  Philadelphia. 

All  the  productions  of  our  Middle  States 


*  The  statistics  are  strangely  contradictory.  We 
assume  the  more  moderate. 


can  be  raised  with  equal  facility  in  Hungary, 
wheat,  maize,  tobacco,  flax,  hemp,  and  grapes 
that  afford  some  of  the  finest  wines  of  the 
world.  It  is  a  land  remarkable  for  the  vari- 
ety as  well  as  the  abundance  of  its  products, 
fruitful  of  corn  and  wine,  affording  pasturage 
to  countless  flocks  and  herds,  watered  by 
great  rivers,  and  well  supplied  with  the  trea- 
sures of  the  forest  and  the  mine. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  great  mass 
of  Hungary  proper  consists  of  two  plains, 
separated  by  the  mountains  which  are  cut 
through  by  the  Danube  near  Waitzen.  Of 
these  the  western  is  about  eighty  miles  long 
(from  S.  W.  to  N.  E.)  by  sixty  broad,  and  is 
almost  a  perfect  level  throughout  its  whole 
extent.  The  traveller  who  goes  down  the 
Danube  from  Presburg,  for  many  miles, 
meets  with  no  object  to  relieve  the  eye. 
The  country  all  around  is  flat  and  sandy, 
sometimes  woody,  sometimes  spread  out 
into  rich  meadows,  and  looking  every  where 
as  if  it  had  at  one  period  formed  the 
bed  of  the  river  itself,  which,  even  now,  fre- 
quently changes  its  course.  The  immense 
arms  which  the  Danube  in  this  part  sends 
off"  at  every  half-mile  or  less,  are  many  of 
them  wider  than  the  parent  sti-eam  itself,  if 
that  term  can  be  applied  indeed  to  any  part 
of  it. 

At  Grau,  however,  the  scene  undergoes  a 
delightful  change.  Instead  of  the  fiat  plain 
to  which  the  eye  had  been  accustomed,  fine 
mountains  rise  on  either  side,  green  and  pre- 
cipitous, from  the  water's  edge.  These  con- 
tinue to  skirt  the  river  upon  its  right  bank 
for  a  considerable  distance. 

Near  the  western  frontier,  and  some  thirty 
miles  S.  W.  from  Presburg,  lies  the  Neu- 
siedku-  Lake,  a  shallow  body  of  water,  being 
hardly  any  where  more  than  ten  feet  deep, 
and  in  general  not  more  than  six,  but  cover- 
ing an  area  of  two  hundred  square  miles.  This 
lake  is  surrounded  by  low  meadov^-s  and  mo- 
rasses. On  its  etistern  borders  sandbanks  and 
islands  of  peat  moss  are  frequent,  which  at 
length  become  united  together,  and  a  wide 
marshy  district  commences,  which  stretches 
as  far  as  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Danube, 
where  the  land  rises  higher  and  assumes  a 
firmer  character.  This  vast  morass  covers  an 
area  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
square  miles,  and  the  greater  pait  of  it 
may  be  regarded  as  a  floating  bog;  but 
here  and  there  trees  are  growing,  and  nearly 
in  the  centre  there  is  a  wood  of  alders  which 
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does  not  float.  Over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  morass  Hes  a  bed  of  moss,  usually 
about  six  but  sometimes  as  much  as  nine 
or  even  twelve  feet  thick.  Beneath  this 
lies  almost  every  where  a  stratum  of  bog 
earth,  resting  on  a  firm  bed  of  clay,  cov- 
ered like  the  bottom  of  the  lake  with 
stones  and  gravel.  In  the  sjiring,  when 
the  whole  Hansag  (the  Hungarian  name)  is 
overflowed,  this  moss  covering,  and  some- 
times also  the  stratum  of  turf,  is  loosened,  and 
floats  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  If  the 
growth  of  the  moss  has  been  more  than 
usually  vigorous,  it  will  sometimes  cling 
closely  to  the  lower  soil,  and  become  over- 
flowed. Occasionally  it  happens  that  large 
tracts  thus  submerged  are  suddenly  loosened, 
so  that  what  the  day  before  was  a  sheet  of 
water,  becomes  a])parently  transformed  into 
dry  land.  Much  the  larger  part  of  the  Han- 
sag is  still  marshy  and  reedy  ground,  and  only 
a  very  small  portion  is  arable.  The  earth 
shakes  under  the  tread,  and  it  is  impossible, 
in  the  middle  portions  of  it,  to  obtain  firm 
footing  any  where.  Kohl,  the  German  trav- 
eller, describes  it  as  "stretched  out  before  the 
eye,  a  boundless  desert  of  reeds  interspersed 
with  marshy  meadows,  and  skirted  on  the 
distant  horizon  by  the  alder  forest  which 
was  just  visible." 

"The  whole  country  between  Oedenburg 
and  liaab  (the  former  situated  near  the  S.  W. 
extremity  of  the  Neusiedler  and  the  latter  fifty 
miles  to  the  east,  at  the  junction  of  the  river 
Raab  with  the  Danube)  is  as  flat  as  though 
it  had  been  adjusted  by  line  and  level.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Hansag,  the  whole  of 
the  little  Hungarian  plain,  containing  about 
four  thousand  square  miles,  is  exceedingly 
fertile.  This  fertility  reaches  its  highest  point 
in  the  island  of  Schlitt — distinguished  for  its 
impregnable  fortress  of  Komorn — which  was 
formerly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Golden 
Gardens." 

The  Hansag  itself,  however,  is  by  no 
means  useless,  as  it  aftbrds  pasturage  to  many 
herds  of  cattle,  reeds  which  are  woven  by 
the  shepherds  into  mats,  and  large  quantities 
of  soda,  which  in  hot  summer  weather  issues 
from  the  ground  on  the  eastern  margin  of 
the  lake,  and  from  the  dried-up  beds  of  the 
little  pools  that  sprinkle  over  the  marsh.  In 
favorable  seasons  and  situations  this  salt  will 
cover  the  surface  for  miles,  giving  the  ap- 
pearance of  snow. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  natural  fea- 


tures of  western  Hungary  is  the  lake  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Flatten  See,  or  Lake 
Balaton.  Its  figui'e  is  a  parallelogram.  It, 
extends  fifty  miles  from  N.  E,  to  S.  W.,with 
an  average  breadth  of  eight  or  nine  miles, 
and  a  medium  depth  of  about  six  fathoms. 
The  shores  are  nearly  straight,  with  one 
notable  exception  however  on  the  western 
shore,  where  a  considerable  peninsula  runs 
so  far  into  the  lake,  that  between  its  ex- 
tremity and  the  opposite  side  there  I'emains 
only  a  channel  of  two  hundred  yards  in  width. 
The  color  of  the  water  is  generally  a  clear 
white,  but  when  storms  are  approaching,  evea 
though  no  clouds  have  yet  appeared  in  the 
heavens,  it  assumes  a  dark  hue,  and  furms 
thus  a  convenient  weather-gauge. 

The  following  extract  from  Kohl,  from 
whose  book  most  of  the  above  is  taken,  will 
not  be  uninteresting  : — 

"  The  whole  nature  of  the  Flatten  See  has  never 
been  properly  examined,  and  therefore  I  believe 
that  the  few  facts  related  to  me  on  the  spot  may 
offer  something  of  novelty.  The  evening  I  speak 
of,  when  I  looked  upon  its  waters,  waves  were 
constantly  beating  against  the  shore,  although  the 
atmosphere  was  perfectly  still.  The  following 
morning  I  went  down  to  the  ferry  at  tlie  extremity 
of  the  peninsula.  This  ferry  unites  the  comitat 
of  Salader,  at  the  north  of  the  lake,  to  that  of 
Schomoty,  at  the  south.  A  road  leads  through  the 
peninsula,  over  which  the  people  who  wish  to  go 
'ill's  Schonioti/,'  pass  as  over  a  bridge.  On  the 
Schomoty  side  there  is  a  Hungarian,  on  the  Tiliany, 
a  German  ferryman.  The  walk  from  the  con  .-oat 
to  the  ferryman's  cottage  is  nearly  a  mile.  HiS' 
name  is  Dicker,  and  he  has  held  the  ferry  over  vhid 
lake  for  nearly  eighteen  years.  He  assured  me  that 
the  Avater  was  never  still,  not  even  when  there  had 
been  a  calm  for  fourteen  days.  He  also  confirmed 
what  had  been  told  me  respecting  the  changes  in 
the  weather  to  be  foretold  by  the  appearapcQ/of 
the  water.  '  Even  when  the  storm  is  in  Gern]4t)y,' 
said  he, '  the  lake  has  got  it  in  its  stomach ,  ^Jk) 
foams  and  grumbles  beforehand.'  In  the  litv*? 
strait  at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  where  the 
I-.ike  is  only  two  hundred  fathoms  wide,  the  mptipij 
is  the  strongest,  and  in  addition  to  the  agita*:;-oijj.;f 
the  waves  on  the  surface,  there  is  a  strong  cu^-vGqt, 
strongest  in  the  middle  of  the  strait,  where  tkfe 
water  is  not  more  than  seven  fatiioms  deepatihe 
utmost.  The  current  flows  sometimes  from,  tv,e^t 
to  east, and  sometimes  in  a  contrary  direction  ;  the 
people  could  not  say  whether  there  was  a.dduble 
current  as  in  other  straits.  The  monks  ttv'Rght 
this  current  was  caused  by  the  superfluous^-x'titers 
of  either  part  of  tlie  lake,  and  that  if  tl.^  syind 
blew  long  from  the  east  the  water  was  drivfiiiinto 
the  western  part, and  vice  versa;  but  the  boatman 
was  of  opinion  that  the  stream  was  continuaL,  even 
when  there  had  long  been  no  wind  to  imo^l-  the 
waters  to  one  part  or  the  other.  After  a, 'oQg con- 
tinuance of  wind  the  water  became  troubled,' hut  in 
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general,  even  among  tbe  reeds,  it  was  as  clear  '  as 
aqua  furtis.' 

"Tlie  people  employ  a  curious  terminology  for 
the  different  winds.  The  north  wind,  which  blows 
from  the  Bacony  forest,  is  the  upper  wind ;  the 
south,  from  the  Schomotyer  plains,  the  under  wind ; 
the  west  wind  is  the  Salcr,  because  it  blows  from 
the  Salader  comitat ;  and  the  east  wind  the  Calvin 
wind,  probably  because  it  comes  over  the  Hun- 
garian steppes,where  there  are  more  Calviniststhan 
ill  any  other  part  of  Hungary.  The  '  Saler  wind ' 
from  the  Alps,  sweeping  along  the  whole  lengtli 
of  the  lake,  is  the  most  violent ;  it  raises  the  waves 
mountain  high,  and  brings  with  it  the  greatest 
number  of  storms.  As  to  the  story  of  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  waters  with  the  moon's  changes,  no 
one  knew  any  thing  about  it. 

"  The  foaming  of  the  water  may  arise  from  the 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  carried  into  it  by  the 
springs.  The  Flatten  See  is  so  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  this  gas,  that  Professor  Schuster  thinks 
the  whole  lake  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  great 
receptacle  of  a  much  diluted  acid.  Yellow  paper 
becomes  pretty  quickly  of  a  brown  red  tint  in  its 
waters,  and  red  is  changed  to  blue.  The  taste  is 
strongly  astringent,  and  the  skin,  after  washing  in 
it,  becomes  rough  and  breaks.  The  eyes,  after 
bathing  in  the  lake,  become  sensible  of  great  iiri- 
tation,  which  sometimes  even  amounts  to  inflam- 
mation. Horses  driven  to  swim  in  the  lake  would 
lose  their  hoofs  if  fat  were  not  rubbed  into  them. 
The  water  may  be  preserved  for  a  long  time  with- 
out becoming  putrid,  and  it  will  even  preserve 
meat  and  other  substances  completely  fresh  for 
several  days.  The  fish  found  in  this  lake  are  said 
to  differ  greatly  from  those  of  the  same  species  in 
other  waters.  The  flesh  is  finer,  firmer,  and  better 
flavored."   (Kohl's  Travels,  pp.  369,  8l0.) 

.  The  Flatten  See,  like  the  L^kes  Constance 
'-&nd  Geneva,  has  one  high  mountainous, 
'  and  one  level  shore.  Its  mountain  side, 
like  that  of  the  Neusiedler  Lake,  boasts  an 
admirable  vine  culture  ;  while  the  low  and 
■swampy  coasts  are  brought  under  the  plough, 
and -are  used  for  pasturing  cattle. 

'Behind  the  town  of  Tapolza  the  Bacony 

foiVst  begins,  a  thick  wood  covering  a  hilly 

tract  of  country,  and  extending  nearly  from 

•     the  Danube  to  Croatia.    Thisforest,  from  the 

TORmt-  ancient  times,  has  been  a  resort  for 

'     robbers.'     Within  a  few  years  indeed  one 

••    Sobri    has    gained    himself    a    reputation 

which  rivals  that  of  Robin  Hood.      Finer 

•   wood  scenery   than  is   here    presented   to 

the  ej^e  of  the   traveller   is   probably  not 

to  ^  be'' found   in   Europe.     In  many  parts 

of, the'  forest  the  axe  seems  never  to  have 

.'  bee-n  irsed  ;  and  even  close  by  the  road-side 

thoi'isands  of  fine  trees  are  decaying  from 

age:     They  are  mostly  oaks,  mixed  with  a 

few  birches.   The  mistletoe  grows  in  wonder- 

fuhhu<.iriance,the  dying  tops  of  the  oaks  seem- 


ing often  quite  borne  down  with  it.  Where 
the  surface  is  clear  of  trees  for  a  few  yards, 
a  fine  turf  springs  up  naturally  ;  though  the 
sAvine,  with  which  this  forest  is  filled  in  the 
winter  for  the  sake  of  the  acorns,  root  it  up 
most  unsparingly.  The  swine-herds  of  the 
Bacony  forest  have  never  had  a  reputation  for 
any  extraordinary  honesty,  and  to  the  pres- 
ent day  are  esteemed  a  lawless  class.  Many 
legends  have  gathered  around  this  wild 
wood,  and  its  name  remains,  as  of  old,  a 
name  of  romance  and  mystery. 

The  "  great  Hungarian  plain,"  lying  to  the 
south-east  of  the  Bacony  forest  audits  moun- 
tain range,  and  embracing  the  whole  valley  of 
the  Theiss,  constitutes  the  largest  and  most 
characteristic  portion  of  the  kingdom.  It 
covers  an  area  of  nearly  or  quite  28,000 
square  miles,  stretching  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Tokay  on  the  north  to  the  Danube, 
and  from  the  lake  Balaton  on  the  west  to 
the  borders  of  Transylvania. 

The  traveller  approaching  Tokay  along 
the  "Hegyalla"  mountain  district,  which 
skirts  the  river  Boorog,  that  at  this  town 
pours  its  waters  into  the  Theiss,  journeys  by 
a  pleasant  route  among  smiling  valleys  and 
by  lovely  brooks,  refreshed  by  the  shade  of 
magnificent  woods,  and  cheered  by  the  pros- 
pect of  cloud-capped  mountains.  But  the 
Theiss  once  crossed,  a  scene  so  different 
opens  upon  him,  that  he  can  scarcely  be- 
lieve himself  in  the  same  hemisphere.  The 
vast  plain  of  Hungary  stretches  before  him 
interminable.  He  launches  forth  into  its 
wonderful  solitudes.  Around  on  every  hand, 
unto  the  remote  horizon,  stretches  this  im- 
mense level,  subHme  as  the  ocean  itself. 
There  is  no  hill,  nor  even  a  considerable 
undulation,  to  break  the  monotony  of  the 
view.  Scarcely  a  solitary  tree  is  visible. 
The  only  inanimate  objects  that  reheve  the 
oppressive  uniformity,  are  an  occasional 
shepherd's  hut,  the  tall  beam  of  a  well,  or  a 
small  tumulus  erected  in  ages  past,  for  some 
now-forgotten  use.  The  Puszta,*  however, 
is  neither  without  inhabitants  nor  without 
cultivation.  It  has  cities,  towns,  and  villages  ; 
few  and  far  between  it  is  true,  but  generally 
large  and  populous  where  they  do  occur. 
On  the  great  road,  or  rather  track,  between 
Tokay  and  Debretzin,  a  village  occurs  almost 
every  three  or  four  hours  ;  but  in  some  parts, 

*  i.  e.  Desert,  Toid ;  equivalent  to  steppe,  etc 
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for  a  whole  day  nosiicli  welcome  sisfht  glad- 
dens the  eye  of  the  weary  traveller.  The  scene 
however  presents  so  much  that  is  new  and 
wonderful,  that  he  never  for  a  moment 
experiences  the  weariness  of  monotony. 
The  constant  hum  of  insects,  the  screams  of 
birds  of  prey,  and  the  lowing  of  cattle,  re- 
mind him  through  the  whole  day  that  the 
Puszta  is  no  desert.  Flocks  of  sheep  may 
often  be  seen  standing  beneath  the  hot  sun 
at  noon-day,  shielding  their  heads  from  his 
burning  heat  in  the  shade  of  each  other's 
bodies ;  and  again,  vast  herds  of  cattle, 
looking  in  the  distance  like  so  many  regi- 
ments of  soldiers ;  for,  whether  by  accident 
or  design  it  is  impossible  to  say,  they  com- 
monly feed  in  a  long  loose  line  of  three  or 
four  deep.  Falcons  are  wheeling  and  scream- 
ing in  the  air,  sometimes  a  dozen  of  them 
in  sight  at  once.  Here  and  there  a  solitary 
heron  may  be  detected  wading  about  in  the 
salt  marshes,  with  which  the  region  abounds, 
and  occasionally  a  flock  of  noisy  plovers 
flies  up  before  your  path ;  but  of  game  and 
of  small  birds  of  any  kind  there  are  very 
few.  In  sandy  districts  the  earless  marmot, 
a  pretty  little  animal  about  the  size  and 
color  of  a  squirrel,  is  a  constant  soiu'ce  of 
amusement,  always  running  at  the  slightest 
alarm  to  the  mouth  of  his  hole,  and  then, 
at  the  least  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
intruder,  dropping  down  and  remaining  hid 
till  his  enemy  has  gone  away. 

"  The  feehng  of  solitude,"  says  the  Enghsh 
traveller  from  whom  most  of  the  above  has 
been  taken,  "  which  a  vast  plain  impresses  on 
the  imagination,  is  to  me  more  solemn  than 
that  produced  by  the  boundless  ocean,  or 
the  trackless  forest ;  nor  is  this  sentiment 
ever  so  strongly  felt  as  during  the  short 
moments  of  twilight  Avhich  follow  the  set- 
ting of  the  sun.  It  is  just  as  the  bright 
orb  has  disappeared  below  the  level  of  the 
horizon,  while  yet  some  red  tints  like  glow- 
worm traces  mark  the  pathway  he  has  fol- 
lowed ;  just  when  the  busy  hum  of  insects  is 
hushed  as  by  a  charm,  and  stillness  fills  the 
air ;  when  the  cold  chills  of  night  creep  over 
the  earth ;  when  comparative  darkness  has 
suddenly  followed  the  bright  glare  of  day ; 
it  is  then  that  the  stranger  feels  how  alone 
he  is,  and  how  awful  such  loneliness  is,  where 
the  eye  sees  no  boundary,  and  the  ear  de- 
tects no  sign  of  living  thing. 

"I  would  not  for  the  world  have  destroyed 
the  illusion  of  the  first  sunset  I  witnessed 


on  the  Puszta  of  Hungary.  The  close  of 
day  found  us  far  from  any  human  habi- 
tation, alone  in  this  desert  of  luxuriance, 
without  a  mark  that  man  had  established* 
his  dominion  there,  save  the  wheel  tracks 
which  had  guided  us  on  our  way,  and  the 
shepherds'  wells  which  are  sparingly  scattered 
over  the  whole  plain. .  I  have  seen  the  sun  set 
behind  the  mountains  of  the  Rhine,  as  I  lay  on 
the  tributary  Neckar's  banks,  and  the  dark 
bold  towers  of  Heidelberg  stood  gloriously 
out  against  the  deep  red  sky  ;  as  the  ripple 
of  the  lagoons  kissed  the  prow  of  the  light 
gondola,  I  have  seen  his  last  rays  throw 
their  golden  tint?  over  the  magnificence  of 
fallen  Venice  ;  I  have  watchecl  the  god  of 
day  as  he  sank  to  rest  behind  the  gorgeous 
splendors  of  St.  Peter's  ;  yet  never  with  so 
strong  a  feeling  of  his  majesty  and  power  as 
when  alone  on  the  Puszta  of  Hungary." 

Occasionally  the  traveller  on  these  vast 
plains,  when  he  opens  his  eyes  in  the  morning 
upon  the  landscape  which  had  faded  from 
them  with  the  declining  sun  on  the  evening 
before,  finds  himself  in  a  wholly  different 
scene.  A  few  miles  from  him  lies,  it  may  be, 
an  extensive  lake  enveloped  in  a  gray  mist. 
At  one  end,  perhaps,  there  is  a  village,  and 
beautiful  woods  and  park-like  meadows  are 
spread  all  around.  As  he  approaches  this 
delightful  region,  however,  new  points  of 
view  gradually  come  out,  while  the  objects 
first  observed  have  vanished  away.  By-and- 
by  the  mist  rises  from  the  earth,  leaving  the 
view  clear  along  the  burning-  plain,  while 
trees  and  water  are  still  discernible  in  the 
air.     It  is  the  mirage. 

"  Such  are  some  of  the  most  striking  pictures  pre- 
sented by  the  plains ;  but  there  are  others  of  a  more 
cheerful  and  social  character.  I  have  already  said 
the  Puszta  villages  are  large  ;  they  sometimes  con- 
tain several  thousand  inhabitants.  Nothing  can  be 
more  simple  or  uniform  than  the  plan  on  which 
they  are  built.  One  long,  straight,  and  most  pre- 
posterously wide  street  generally  forms  the  whole 
village ;  or  it  may  be  that  this  street  is  traversed 
at  right  angles  by  another  equally  long,  straight, 
and  wide.  Smaller  streets  are  rare ;  but,  when 
they  do  occur,  it  is  pretty  certain  they  are  all  par- 
allel or  at  right  angles  with  each  other.  All  the 
cottages  are  built  on  the  same  plan :  a  gable-end 
with  two  small  windows,  shaded  by  acacias  or 
walnuts,  faces  the  street.  The  houses  are  beauti- 
fully thatched  with  reeds,  and  the  fences  of  the 
court-yard  are  often  formed  of  the  same  material 
The  long  one-storied  house,  roofed  with  wooden 
tiles,  the  best  in  the  village, — unless  the  Seigneur's 
chateau  happens  to  be  there,— and  behind  which 
towers  the  odd  half-eastern  steeple,  is  the  dwell- 
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ing  of  the  priest;  and,  should  the  traveller  find 
himself  benighted  in  the  neighborhood,  its  rich  and 
hospitable  occupant  would  welcome  the  chance 
wliich  bestowed  on  him  a  guest.  A  little  further, 
♦perhaps,  stands  another  house,  whose  pretensions, 
if  below  the  priest's,  are  above  those  of  its  neigh- 
bors. On  the  shutters  is  pasted  up  some  official 
notice,  and  before  the  door  stands  the  stocks.  It 
is  the  dwelling  of  the  Biro  or  judge  of  the  village. 
The  Hcjueg  hdz,  (town  house,)  the  modest  school- 
room,and  the  little  inn,  are  the  only  other  exceptions 
\o  the  peasants'  cotcages.  Besides  the  avenue  of 
ti'ees  on  each  side,  and,  in  wet  weather,  sundry 
pools  of  water,  or  rather  small  lakes,  the  street  is 
often  interrupted  by  the  tall  pole  of  a  well,  or  the 
shed  of  a  horse-mill.  These  horse-mills  are  clumsy 
contrivances:  first,  a  shed  is  built  to  cover  the 
heavy  horizontal  wheel  in  which  the  horse  works ; 
and  then  beside  it  is  a  small  house  containing  the 
mill-works.  Why  they  do  not  use  wind-mills  in- 
stead, it  is  difficult  to  say  ;  except  that  the  others 
are  better  understood,  and  require  less  care. 
Running  water  is  so  scarce  on  the  Puszta,  that 
water-mills  are  out  of  the  question. 

"  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  villages  a  certain 
portion  of  tlie  land  is  cultivated, — perhaps  one 
tenth  of  the  whole ;  and  produces  rich  crops  of 
Kukurut-.,  or  Indian  corn,  wheat,  hemp,  flax,  to- 
bacco, and  wine.  The  gathering  in  of  these  products 
occupies  the  scanty  population  without  intermis- 
sion from  the  beginning  of  summer  to  the  end  of 
autumn.  Our  route  did  not  lead  us  through  the 
richest  part  of  the  plains;  but  I  do  not  remember 
«ver  to  have  seen  the  kukurutz  looking  better  than 
here.  It  was  just  the  middle  of  September,  and 
every  hand  was  occupied  in  the  harvest.  Wagon- 
loads  of  the  bright  yellow  cones,  drawn  by  the 
large  white  oxen,  were  passed  at  every  step.  And 
what  a  trial  of  patience  it  was  to  pass  those 
wagons  !  There  the  peasant  sits  quite  com- 
posedly in  front  of  his  load,  probably  fast  asleep, 
and  often  half  drunk :  until  you  are  close  to  him, 
he  will  not  hear  you,  shout  as  you  may ;  and  when 
at  last  he  does  condescend  to  be  aware  of  your 
presence,  and  commences  vociferating  to  his  four 
oxen,  and  plying  his  whip  at  the  same  time  to  in- 
duce them  to  cede  the  only  part  of  the  road  on 
which  your  carriage  can  pass,  the  time  taken  by 
the  beasts  to  comprehend  the  full  force  of  their 
master's  argument,  and  tlie  sort  of  consultation 
they  seem  to  hold  as  to  whether  they  shall  obey  it 
or  not,  is  sufficient  to  exhaust  the  most  patient 
of  men. 

"  The  part  of  the  plain  left  for  pasture  is  occu- 
pied during  the  summer  months,  as  we  have  seen, 
by  immense  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep. 
In  winter  these  are  either  brought  up  into  the 
villages,  or  stabled  in  those  solitary  farms  which 
form  another  striking  peculiarity  of  the  Puszta. 
Far  from  any  beaten  t.  ack  or  village  the  traveller 
observes  a  collection  of  buildings  inclosed  by  a 
thick  wall  of  mud  or  straw,  with  an  arched  gate- 
way, and  containing  a  large  court,  surrounded  by 
stables,  barns,  sheep-houses,  and  a  shepherd's  cot- 
tage or  two.  Here  the  sheep  and  cattle  are 
wintered,  for  the  sake  of  saving  the  draught  of 
fodder ;  and  here  their  guardians  often  remain  a 
whole  winter  without  exchanging  a  word  with  any 


other  human  beings  than  those  composing  their 
own  little  domestic  community,  for  the  trackless 
snow  renders  communication  extremely  difficult. 
In  summer  the  shepherd's  life  is  even  more  monot- 
onous. He  often  remains  out  for  months  together, 
till  winter  comes  on,  and  obliges  him  to  seek 
shelter."  (Paget's  Travels  in  Hungary  and  Tran- 
sylvania, pp.  289-291.) 

The  soil  of  this  great  central  plain,  formed 
from  the  debris  of  several  different  kinds  of 
rock,  presents  a  very  considerable  diversity. 
A  large  portion  of  it  is  a  deep  sand,  easily 
worked,  and  in  wet  seasons  yielding  fair 
crops;  a  second,  found  principally  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  rivers,  is  boggy  and 
much  deteriorated  in  value  from  the  fre- 
quent inundations  to  which  it  is  subject,  but 
capable  of  the  greatest  improvement  at  little 
cost ;  and  a  third  is  a  rich  black  loam,  the 
fertility  of  which  is  almost  incredible. 

The  traveller  who  sails  down  the  Danube 
from  Pesth  finds  the  river  frequently  divided 
by  low  islands,  and  the  shores  on  either 
hand  likewise  low  and  flat ;  that  on  the  left 
being  in  great  part  marshy,  and  that  on 
the  right  somewhat  higher,  and  often 
stretching  off  in  barren  patches  of  sand.  In 
crossing  the  country  from  Pesth  to  Szegedin, 
a  similar  contrast  is  observed,  the  whole 
northern  and  middle  portions  of  the  paral- 
lelogram between  the  Danube  and  Theiss 
being  made  up  of  desert  plains  and  fertile 
marshes.  Near  its  southern  extremity,  how- 
ever, it  rises  into  a  low  and  sterile  plateau. 
Between  this  and  the  Danube,  still  further 
south,  lies  a  small  alluvial  plain,  watered  by 
small  rivers,  and  extremely  fruitful.  This 
is  the  celebrated  Batshka,  in  the  times  of 
the  Romans  colonized  and  cultivated  with 
the  greatest  care,  and  now,  beneath  the  dil- 
igent and  skilful  hands  of  German  colonists, 
taught  to  bloom  and  bear  fruit  once  more. 

The  country  between  the  Danube  and 
Lake  Balaton  is  the  same,  in  its  general  fea- 
tures, with  that  between  the  Danube  and 
the  Theiss.  Both  are  capable  of  becoming 
vastly  more  productive  than  they  now  are, 
and  would  certainly  do  so  under  a  wise  and 
patriotic  government. 

It  only  remains  now  that  we  take  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  Banat,  and  the  reader  will 
have  obtained,  probably,  a  clear  idea  of  the 
natural  cajiabilities  of  what  is  embraced 
within  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  proper. 

Between  the  Maros,  the  Theiss,  the  Da- 
nube, and  the  Transylvanian  mountains,  there 
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is  spread  out  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  of 
country  that  the  world  can  show.  The  route 
from  Szegedin  to  Temesvar  leads  through  a 
flat  and  often  swampy  country,  but  at  the 
same  time  so  overladen  with  the  riches  of 
production,  that  the  prospect  is  one  of  sur- 
passing luxuriance.  In  the  season  of  the 
harvest,  wide  fields  are  waving  with  yellow 
grain,  often  so  full  in  the  head  as  to  have 
sunk  under  its  own  Aveight,  and  the  whole 
plain  seems  alive  with  laborers. 

The  soil  is  a  rich  black  loam,  and  its 
productive  powers,  heightened  by  a  climate 
more  nearly  tropical  than  temperate,  are 
truly  wonderful.  The  same  crops  are  re- 
peated year  after  year,  on  the  same  spots; 
the  ground  is  only  once  turned  up  to  receive 
the  seed ;  a  fallow  is  unknown ;  manure  is 
esteemed  injurious  ;  and  yet,  such  abundant 
produce  as  ill-treated,  unaided  Nature  here 
bestows  on  her  children,  excites  the  aston- 
ishment of  the  traveller  from  western  Eu- 
rope. Except  the  ohve  and  the  orange, 
there  is  scarcely  a  product  of  Europe  which 
does  not  thrive  in  the  Banat.  Wheat,  bar- 
ley, oats,  rye,  rice,  maize,  flax,  hemp,  rape, 
sunflowers,  (for  oil,)  tobacco,  (of  difterent 
kinds,)  wine,  and  silk  are  produced  with 
facility,  and  even  cotton  (tried  as  an  experi- 
ment) is  said  to  have  succeeded.  The  cli- 
mate approaches  nearly  to  that  of  Italy  ;  but 
the  winters  are  still  too  severe  for  the  olive 
and  the  orange.  Even  in  summer,  the 
nights  are  often  very  cool.  After  the  hottest 
day,  the  sun  no  sooner  sets  than  a  cool 
breeze  rises,  refreshing  at  first,  but  which 
becomes  dangerous  to  those  who  are  unpre- 
pared for  it.  The  Hungarian  never  travels 
without  his  fur  or  sheep-skin  coat,  and  the 
want  of  such  defense  is  often  the  cause  of 
fever  to  the  unsuspecting  stranger. 

The  following  description  by  Kohl  will 
serve  to  give  one  a  good  idea  of  the  appear- 
ance of  this  remarkable  country  : — 

*'  The  appearance  of  the  Banat  beyond  St.  Miklos 
•was  very  peculiar.  The  country  is,  as  I  have 
said,  a  perfect  level.  Many  parts  of  Prussia  and 
Holland  are  also  quite  flat  and  even,  yet  there  is 
an  immense  difference  between  the  flatness  of 
those  countries  and  that  of  the  Banat. 

"  The  neighborhood  of  Berlin,  level  as  it  appears, 
does  yet  contain  small  swellings  of  the  ground, 
little  insignificant  hollows  and  rises,  and  here  and 
there  sandy  hillocks  six  or  seven  feet  high.  If  we 
view  the  country  from  a  church  tower,  or  any 
other  elevated  point,  there  are  sure  to  be  visible 
somewhere  in  the  wide  landscape  hills  thirty  or 
forty  feet  high.    Not  so  in  the  Banat,  where  every 


landscape  is  as  perfectly  level  as  if  marked  down 
with  plummet  and  line.  Here  are  no  hills  forty 
feet  high ;  not  even  the  smallest  hillock  or  hollow 
is  to  be  seen.  AU  is  smooth,  unrufiled,  and  flat, 
as  the  ocean  during  a  dead  calm. 

"  '1  he  landscapes  of  the  Banat  might  be  compared 
to  those  of  Holland,  but  there  is  one  great  difi^er- 
ence  between  them.  Holland  is  full  of  rivers, 
canals,  ditches,  and  dikes ;  all  the  country  is  inter- 
sected by  them,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  fields 
are  every  where  marked  out  by  water.  This  fea- 
ture is  entirely  wanting  in  the  Banat.  From  St. 
Miklos  to  Szegedin,  more  than  forty  miles,  we  saw, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  arm  of  the  Maros, 
on  which  Szegedin  stands,  but  one  trumpery  little 
brook,  which  was  running  about,  to  what  purpose 
I  know  not,  and  in  all  prolnibility  it  would  have 
been  puzzled  itself  to  assign  a  reason  for  its  exist- 
ence. No  canals  intersect  the  country ;  the  fields 
are  divided  neither  by  hedges  nor  ditches ;  all  is 
one  monotonous,  dry,  unbroken  level. 

"  Holland  is  richly  cultivated,  and  is  thickly  sown 
with  populous  towns  and  thriving  villages.  The 
whole  Torontal  province,  occupying  the  north- 
west, contains  not  a  single  town,  and  but  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  villages  and  hamlets,  making  on 
an  average  about  one  inhabited  spot  in  every 
square  mile.  These  villages  are  very  unequally 
arranged,  lying  sometimes  close  together,  and 
sometimes  three  or  four  miles  apart.  Between 
them,  all  is  one  dreary  and  desolate  plain,  with- 
out  bush  or  tree,  without  hillock  or  stone. 

"Among  the  excellent  sketches  of  Hungary, 
lithographed  by  the  Englishman  Hering,  which 
preserve  the  true  character  of  the  country  with  a 
remarkable  accuracy  and  fidelity,  unlike  any  other 
representations  of  Hungarian  scenery  which  I 
have  ever  seen,  there  is  a  view  of  one  of  the  des- 
olate plains  of  the  Banat.  The  print,  although 
large,  represents  nothing  whatever  but  one  broad 
expanse  of  country,  with  a  broad  expanse  of  sky 
above;  the  only  object  of  relief  bemg  a  stork, 
who  stands  beside  a  well  in  the  foreground.  In 
spite  of  its  monotony,  the  picture  is  striking,  im- 
pressive, indeed  I  may  say  highly  picturesque  and 
poetical,  as  every  genuine  representation  of  na- 
ture is  sure  to  be.  The  sky  is  covered  with  light 
clouds,  faintly  tinted  by  the  morning  sun,  which 
follow  one  another  in  long  gradual  perspective  to 
the  distant  horizon.  The  plain  lies  quite  desolate 
and  level  in  the  foreground,  and  fui-ther  and  fur- 
ther, the  long  even  parallel  lines  repeat  them- 
selves again  and  again,  fainter  and  fainter,  into  the 
boundless  distance  of  the  far-off  horizon.  As  the 
eye  follows  these  lines,  it  seems  to  descry  con- 
tinually a  further  boundless  desert,  beyond  what 
at  first  seemed  the  horizon.  The  colors  change 
on  all  sides  in  the  same  gradual  manner,  from  the 
bright  green  of  the  foreground  to  a  more  bluish 
green,  then  to  gray,  and  lastly  to  a  pale  distant 
blue.  There  is  a  strange  dreary  solemnity  in  the 
spectacle ;  not  even  one  little  bird  is  to  be  seen 
fluttering  through  the  air.  A  slight  line  of  shad- 
ing on  the  horizon  alone  indicates  the  possibihty 
that  some  solitary  herdsmen  have  kindled  a  fire 
at  a  distance.  The  lonely  stork  in  the  foreground 
stands  motionless,  the  only  living  thing  in  the 
wilderness,  save  the  frogs  hopping  about  in  the 
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marshy  ground  around  him.  The  pump  at  the 
well  is  desolate  and  seldom  visited,  and  the  clank- 
ing of  its  handle  as  the  wind  moving  over  the 
plain  raises  and  stirs  it,  accompanies  the  croaking 
of  the  busy  frogs,  and  thus  forms  a  dreary  con- 
cert, which  night  and  day  is  the  only  sound  that 
disturbs  the  perfect  silence. 

"  This  excellent  picture  of  Hering  is  a  true 
representation  of  a  great  many  scenes  in  Hungary. 
Let  the  reader  imagine  a  great  picture-gallery, 
containing  five  hundred  such  pictures,  each  rep- 
resenting the  same  objects,  sky,  plain,  pump,  and 
stork,  with  only  this  variation,  that  in  one  picture 
the  clouds  shall  be  grouped  differently  from  what 
they  are  iuanotlier;  in  one  the  pump-handle  is 
swinging  to  the  right,  in  another  to  the  left;  in 
one  the  stork  stands  on  his  right  leg,  in  another 
on  his  left;  in  one  he  is  routing  among  his  feathers 
with  his  beak,  in  another  he  has  caught  a  frog. 
At  every  tenth  picture,  the  prospect  might  be 
varied  by  the  presence  of  a  solitary  herdsman 
with  his  herd,  and  at  every  twentieth  by  some 
distant  village  steeple  on  the  horizon.  The  marsh 
in  the  foreground  might  here  and  there  contain  a 
few  reeds  and  rushes,  with  which  variation,  how- 
ever, the  painter  must  by  no  means  be  too  liberal ; 
and  finally,  every  hundredth  picture  might  repre- 
sent the  interior  of  a  village.  Such  a  gallery 
would  be  a  perfectly  correct  representation  of  the 
plains  of  eastern  Hungary."     (Pp.  327,  328.) 

The  same  autliov  lias  also  given  a  not  un- 
interesting description  of  the  desert  pusztas, 
which  are  frequent  between  Szegedin  and 
Pesth  :— 

"  Immediately  after  crossing  the  Theiss,  the  trav- 
eller perceives  that  he  has  entered  a  new  kind 
of  country.  At  Szegedin,  the  first  sand-plain 
begins,  and  the  ground  is  no  longer  as  perfectly 
flat  as  I  have  described  it  in  the  Banat.  The 
plain  is  broken  by  little  sand-hillocks;  agriculture 
more  and  more  gives  way  to  grazing.  The  popu- 
lation consists  either  entirely  of  Magyars,  or,  at 
least,  is  thoroughly  Magyarized.  The  sand  of 
this  district  is  very  fine,  and  is  mixed  with  frag- 
ments of  shells.  It  extends  so  deep  that  nowhere 
have  the  inhabitants  yet  succeeded  in  boring 
tlirough  it,  and  reaching  its  clayey  foundation. 
Large  tracts  are  entirely  desolate,  without  any 
trace  of  vegetation.  In  such  places  the  sand  is 
often  raised  by  the  wind  into  the  air,  as  in  the 
sand-storm  of  the  Sahara.  This  sand-wind  is 
much  dreaded  by  the  Hungarians,  for  in  its  course 
it  often  destroys  the  most  fertile  fields. 

"  Among  the  remarkable  attributes  of  these 
deserts,  is  the  total  absence  of  water.  In  the  two 
hundred  German  square  miles  between  Pesth  and 
Szegedin,  there  is  no  trace  of  running  water,  no 
single  brook,  river,  or  stream,  and  not  even  a  soli- 
tary well,  with  the  exception  of  one  little  bub- 
bling stream,  which  rises  in  a  marsh  near  Kets 
kemet.  Another  peculiarity  of  these  deserts  is 
the  total  absence  of  trees.  Every  thing  is  bare, 
desolate,  and  naked;  nowhere  rises  a  cooling 
grove,  or  even  a  soUtary  bush  or  tree. 

"  Sand-plains  with  sand-wind,  green  patches  with 
wild  birds,  marshes  with  cranes  and  storks,  soda 


bogs  covered  with  white  powder,  and  occasionally 
meadows  with  fine  cattle ;  such  are  the  only  va- 
rieties seen  when  travelling  on  a  Puste.  Occa- 
sionally a  lonely  Sallash  or  Tsharde,*  or  a  soli- 
tary herdsman's  hut,  gives  token  of  human  habi- 
tation; now  and  then  a  far-off  pump  rears  and 
sways  its  long  arm  before  us,  and  sometimes,  too, 
though  more  rarely,  we  behold  the  unfailing  token 
of  our  approach  to  a  town  or  village,  namely,  a 
handsome,  well-kept,  large,  white  —  gallows !" 
(P.  342.) 

I  know  of  no  better  way  in  which  to 
conclude  this  account  of  Hungary,  than  with 
the  patriotic  apostrophe  of  Baron  Joseph 
Eotvos  to  her  "green  plain."  It  forms 
the  conclusion  to  his  novel,  "  The  Village 
Notary  ".• — 

"  But  before  I  close  this  book,  let  me  turn  to  the 
boundless  plain  of  my  country,  and  to  the  scene 
of  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  my  youth,  to  the  banks 
of  the  yellow  Theiss  1  There  is  a  beauty  in  the 
mountains ;  there  is  a  charm  in  the  broad  waters 
of  the  Danube ;  but  to  me  there  is  a  rapture  in 
the  thought  of  the  pride  of  Hungary — her  green 
■plain!  It  extends,  boundless  as  the  ocean;  it 
has  nothing  to  fetter  our  view  but  the  deep  blue 
canopy  of  heaven.  No  brown  chain  of  mountains 
surrounds  it ;  no  ice-covered  peaks  are  gilded  by 
the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  1 

"  Plain  of  Hungary  !  Thy  luxuriant  vegetation 
withers  where  it  stands ;  thy  rivers  flow  in  silence 
among  their  reed-covered  banks.  Nature  has  de- 
nied thee  the  grandeur  of  mountain  scenery,  the 
soft  beauty  of  the  vaLey,  and  the  majestic  shade 
of  the  forest,  and  the  wayfaring  man  Avho  tra- 
verses thee  will  not,  in  later  years,  think  of  one 
shu/le  beauty  which  reminds  him  of  thee;  but  he 
will  never  forget  the  awe  he  felt  when  he  stood 
admiring  thy  vastness ;  when  the  rising  sun 
poured  his  golden  light  on  thee;  or  when,  in  the 
sultry  hours  of  noon,  the  mirage  covered  thy 
shadeless  expanse  with  flowery  lakes  of  fresh 
swelling  waters,  like  the  scorched-up  land's  dream 
of  the  sea  which  covered  it,  before  the  waters  of 
the  Danube  had  forced  their  way  through  the 
rocks  of  the  Iro»  Qate ;  or  at  night,  when  dark- 
ness was  spread  over  the  silent  heath,  when  the 
stars  were  bright  in  the  sky,  and  the  herdsmen's 
fires  shone  over  the  plain,  and  when  all  was  so 
still  that  the  breeze  of  the  evening  came  to  the 
wanderer's  ears,  sighing  amidst  the  high  grass. 
And  what  was  the  feeling  which  filled  his  breast 
in  such  moments  ?  It  was  perhaps  less  distinct 
than  the  sensations  which  the  wonders  of  Alpine 
scenery  caused  in  liim ;  but  it  was  grander  still, 
for  thou,  too,  boundless  Plain  of  my  country,  thou, 
too,  art  more  grand  than  the  mountains  of  this 
earth.  A  peer  art  thou  of  the  unmeasured  ocean, 
deep-colored  and  boundless  like  the  sea,  impart- 
ing a  freer  pulsation  to  the  heart,  extending  on- 
ward, and  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 

"  Vast  Plain,  thou  art  the  image  of  my  people. 
Hopeful,  but   solitary;   thou  art  made  to  bless 


*  Tsharde — a  shed  by  the  road-side. 
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gfenerations  b}^  the  profuseness  of  thy  wealth. 
The  energies  which  God  gave  thee  are  still  slum- 
bering ;  tiud  the  centuries  which  liave  passed  over 
tliee  have  departed  without  seeing  the  day  of  tliy 
gladness !  But  thy  genius,  though  hidden,  is 
mighty  within  thee  !  Thy  very  weeds,  in  their 
profusion,  proclaim  thy  fertility ;  and  there  is  a 
boding  voice  in  my  heart  which  tells  me  tliat  the 
great  time  is  at  hand.  Plain  of  my  country, 
mayst  thou  flom-ish  !  and  may  the  people  flourish 
which  inhabit  thee  !  Happy  he  who  sees  the 
day  of  thy  glory ;  and  happy  those  whose  pres- 
ent affliction  is  lightened  by  the  consciousness 
tliat  they  are  devoting  their  energies  to  prepare 
the  way  for  that  better  time  which  is  sure  to 
come !" 

It  still  remains  that  we  give  some  brief 
account  of  Transylvania,  and  of  the  Croatian 
and  Servian  dependencies  of  the  crown  of 
Hungary. 

Transylvania,  in  shape  a  somewhat  irreg- 
ular trapezoid,  contains  about  sixteen  thou- 
sand square  miles,  or  rather  more  than  the 
imited  areas  of  the  three  southern  States  of 
New-England.  It  is  surrounded  and  inter- 
sected by  mountain  ranges,  which  are  so 
numerous  as  to  give  to  the  country  the 
appearance  of  a  mass  of  small  mountains, 
traversed  in  various  directions  by  rivers  that 
have  cut  for  themselves  water-courses  from 
one  hundred  yards  to  a  mile  or  two  in 
width,  occasionally,  where  a  tributary  stream 
lends  its  force,  widening  into  small  plains. 
The  principal  roads  are  formed  along  these 
valleys,  so  that  travelling  in  Transylvania 
presents  a  succession  of  beautiful  scenes 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  other  lands.  The 
country  is  divided  by  two  principal  ranges 
into  three  parts:  the  southernmost  drained 
by  the  Aluta ;  the  central,  by  the  Maros ; 
and  the  northern,  by  the  Szamos,  Her- 
manstadt  and  Cronstadt  are  in  the  first  of 
these,  Carlsburg  in  the  second,  and  Clau- 
senburg  just  over  the  border  in  the  third. 
The  traveller  in  the  valley  of  the  Hatszeg, 
which  lies  in  the  extreme  south-west  por- 
tion of  Transylvania,  finds  ample  consolation 
for  the  badness  of  the  roads  in  the  exceed- 
ing lovehness  of  the  landscape.  In  the 
autumn,  the  whole  plain  from  Varhely  to 
Hatszeg,  yellow  with  the  ripe  maize,  and 
traversed  by  half-a-dozen  streams,  broken 
by  low  hills,  and  sprinkled  over  with  cot- 
tages and  country  houses ;  its  mountain 
boundaries  rising  through  the  clouds  which 
hang  on  their  sides,  and  disclosing  their 
summits  whitened  by  the  first  fall  of  the 
autumn  snow;  and  all  heightened  by  the 


magic  lights  and  shades  of  a  fitful  sky ; 
forms  a  picture  of  the  most  exquisite  beauty. 
From  some  fortunate  elevated  position,  the 
tourist  often  beholds  an  extensive  panorama 
spreading  at  his  feet — plains,  valleys,  rivers, 
and  wooded  mountains  rising  over  each 
other  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Here 
and  there  he  comes  upon  an  ancient  castle 
with  its  massive  walls  and  weather-beaten 
towers,  frowning  from  its  crag  over  the 
smiling  vale  beneath.  Frequently,  too,  he 
will  stumble  upon  a  little  mining  hamlet,  or 
be  surprised  by  the  sudden  apparition  of 
blackened  furnaces,  and  tall  chimneys  vom- 
iting flame  and  smoke  amid  the  beauties  of 
some  secluded  mountain  retreat. 

The  valley  of  the  Maros,  occupying  the 
central  portion  of  the  country,  is  remarkable 
for  its  beauty.  From  the  old  castle  of  Dera, 
situated  about  thirty  miles  from  the  Hun- 
garian frontier,  the  view  extends  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  along  this  beautiful  vale, 
and  on  the  east  is  bounded  by  blue  moun- 
tains, whose  tops  in  the  colder  months  are 
white  with  snow.  The  western  part  of  this 
valley  is  rich,  well  wooded,  and  occasionally 
ornamented  with  pretty  country  houses. 
Upon  the  borders  of  Hungary,  however,  the 
scenery  becomes  wild  to  the  last  degree — 
the  river  bound  in  its  channel  by  precipitous 
rocks,  and  the  valley  darkened  by  forests  of 
native  oak  which  have  never  known  the 
woodman's  axe.  A  distance  farther  to  the 
east  again,  at  Kapolnas,  the  valley  widens 
considerably  and  presents  a  scene  of  extraor- 
dinary lovehness.  For  perhaps  fifteen  miles 
in  length  by  three  or  four  in  width  extends  a 
plain  covered  with  white  villages,  and  groan- 
ing under  the  richest  •  crops  of  grain,  sur- 
rounded on  every  side  by  mountains  covered 
to  their  summits  by  forests  of  oak,  and  tra- 
versed in  its  whole  extent  by  the  river. 

The  Maros  is  a  wide  and  wayward  stream, 
and  in  summer  has  not  more  than  two  feet 
of  water.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
it  might  be  made  navigable,  and  probably 
it  will  be  so  soon  as  increased  population  on 
its  banks  shall  demand  an  outlet  for  its  pro- 
ductions. 

The  northern  portion  of  Transylvania,  in 
its  general  features,  resembles  the  others,  and 
need  not  delay  us  at  present. 

Of  the  country  as  a  whole,  then,  it  may 
be  said,  that  it  is  a  hilly  region  surrounded 
and  penetrated  with  mountains,  well  wa- 
tered, of  a  diversified  soil,  which  is  excellently 
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adapted  in  different  portions  to  pasturage 
and  to  tillage,  mucli  of  it  formed  from  strata 
of  a  volcanic  origin,  and  notwithstanding  the 
severit}^  of  a  long  winter  capable  of  assum- 
ing a  high  rank  as  a  wine-growing  district. 
Says  a  German  writer :  "  There  is  perhaps 
no  country  which  has  not  some  beauties  to 
exhibit,  but  I  never  saw  any  which  like 
Transylvania  is  all  beauty." 

Its  population  in  1840  was  a  little  more 
than  2,000,000,  and  probably  has  not  in- 
creased much  since.  The  Magyars  occupy 
the  whole  central  and  westei-n  portion,  the 
Szeklers  (a  Magyar  tribe  with  some  diver- 
sities in  language  and  customs)  the  northern 
and  eastern  districts,  while  the  south  is 
mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  "  Saxons, "  who 
about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century 
were  invited  by  the  Princess  Helena  to  re- 
people  her  waste  lands. 

Clausenburg  in  thenorth,  and  Cronstadt 
in  the  south,  are  the  largest  towns ;  the  for- 
mer being  the  seat  of  government,  and  con- 
taining about  25,000  inhabitants,  and  the 
latter  the  principal  place  in  the  Saxon  land, 
and  a  centre  of  considerable  trade,  with  a 
population  of  some  36,000.  Hermannstadt, 
lying  on  a  branch  of  the  Aluta,  and  Carls- 
burg  on  the  Maros,  are  likewise  places  of 
some  importance,  the  latter  dating  its  origin 
fi'om  the  time  of  the  Romans.  It  is  the 
ancient  Colonia  Aimlensis^  and  has  still  to 
exhibit  many  interesting  memorials  of  anti- 
quity. It  seems  to  have  been  the  mining 
capital  of  the  Komans  in  Dacia,  the  seat  of 
the.  Collegium  Aurariaruin,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Procurator  of  the  Mines.  The 
region  in  the  neighborhood  is  mountainous 
and  rich  in  mineral  wealth.  At  Voros  Patak 
there  is  a  hill,  the  entire  rocky  mass  of  which 
contains  gold ;  and  it  has  been  pierced  through 
and  through  on  every  side,  and  has  acquired 
such  a  broken,  perforated  appearance  that  it 
is  known  in  the  region  round  about  as  the 
csetatie  mike,  or  little  fortress.  In  another 
place  the  top  of  a  mountain  has  been  so  exca- 
vated by  the  minei-s  that  the  shell  has  fallen 
in,  and  the  summit  presents  now  a  hollow 
similar  to  a  volcanic  crater. 

But  the  region  is  full  of  wondere,  and  in- 
teresting as  it  would  be  to  describe  them 
here,  our  plan  does  not  allow  us  the  space. 

It  will  be  evident  from  what  has  been  said 
that  Transylvania  is  a  country  of  great  nat- 
ural resources,  and  very  strong  in  a  military 
point  of  view.  Upon  the  Russian  and  Turk- 


ish side  there  are  only  three  points  where 
the  mountains  are  penetrable  by  an  army,  the 
Dorna  pass  on  the  north-east,  the  arc  south 
of  Cronstadt,  and  the  Rothenthurm  pass. 
The  last  mentioned  is  a  most  beautiful  val- 
ley, with  bold  and  precipitous  cliffs,  and  rich 
woods  hanging  upon  the  steep  mountain 
sides,  while  here  and  there  little  green  glades 
are  discovered,  the  loveliest  that  the  heart  of 
poet  or  painter  could  desire.  Through  this 
pass  in  former  days  the  ^loslem  hordes 
poured  down  upon  the  valleys  of  the  Saxon 
land,  and  by  the  same  road  the  Russian  bat- 
talions entered  two  years  ago  to  aid  the 
Viennese  Camarilla  in  crushing  the  liberties 
of  Hungary.  On  the  Hungarian  side  like- 
wise there  are  only  three  passes  that  are 
practicable  for  artillery,  and  these  all  easily 
defensible. 

Croatia,  and  Slavonia  or  Servia,  need  de- 
tain us  but  a  moment.  These  countries  have 
been  dependencies  of  Hungary  since  the 
eleventh  century.  The  soil  of  the  former  is 
inferior  on  the  whole  to  that  of  Hungary, 
and  but  poorly  cultivated. 

The  peasantry  are  oppressed  by  their  Sei- 
gneurs. The  nobles  and  the  prelates  are  rich, 
but  the  j^eople  are  poor.  Notwithstanding 
all  this  poverty  and  wretchedness,  the  trav- 
eller sees  more  large  churchei  and  more 
images  of  sairts  in  Croatia  than  in  all  the 
rest  of  Hungary  together.  The  Drave  and 
Save  might  easily  be  navigated  into  Croatia, 
and  on  the  latter  stream  a  line  of  steam- 
boats has  been  established  for  a  number  of 
years. 

The  soil  of  Slavonia  in  the  eastern  part 
is  exceedingly  fertile,  but  being  mostly  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  great  proprietors,  the 
mass  of  the  people  are  poor.  Very  few  Mag- 
yars are  to  be  found  in  either  of  these  prov- 
inces. 

A  line  of  military  posts  stretches  along 
the  southern  frontier,  all  the  way  from  Cro- 
atia to  Transylvania.  These  border  lands 
are  divided  into  regiments  and  companies 
instead  of  counties  and  towns,  and  the  adult 
male  inhabitants  are  all  disciplined  soldiers, 
dividing  their  time  between  agriculture  and 
arms.  These  Border  Regiments  are  of  couree 
independent  of  any  provincial  control,  and 
subject  to  the  commands  of  the  Emperor 
alone,  administered  through  his  military  sub- 
ordinates. This  district  is  a  camp,  and 
knows  none  but  martial  law. 

Viewing  now  the  kingdom  of  Hungary 
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all  together,  we  shall  see  that  it  is  by  nature 
one  of  the  richest  countries  in  the  world. 
Possessing  as  it  does  a  great  variety  of  soil, 
and  large  quantities  of  the  richest  land  in 
Europe,  with  a  corresponding  variety  and 
excellence  of  chmate,  tilled  witli  an  abund- 
ance of  all  the  chief  staples  of  human  sub- 
sistence and  civilized  life,  intersected  with 
navigable  streams  furnishing  to  every  portion 
of  the  country  easy  and  cheap  means  of  com- 
munication,— its  surface  adapted  likewise  in 
a  rare  degree  to  the  construction  of  railroads 
and  canals, — we  should  say  that  nature  in- 
tended it  for  a  great  centre  of  wealth  and  of 
power. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  the  mountain 
districts  of  the  north,  and  of  Transylvania, 
rich  in  wines,  in  timber,  and  in  minerals. 
It  has  been  stated  by  Beudant  that  there  is 
more  gold  and  silver  found  in  Hungary  than 
in  all  the  rest  of  Eui-ope  besides.  Copper 
is  obtained  in  great  abundance.  Poorly  as 
the  mines  were  worked,  they  yielded  fifteen 
years  ago  2,000  tons  annually.  Iron  abounds 
through  extensive  districts,  said  to  be  of  very 
superior  quality  for  conversion  into  steel, 
but  badly  wrought.  Lead,  and  indeed 
every  other  metal,  is  obtained,  but  rather 
more  sparingly.  Sulphur  occurs  in  eight 
different  counties.  The  quantity  of  salt 
which  this  country  can  produce  seems  un- 
hmited ;  and  it  can  be  produced  as  cheap- 
ly as  in  any  part  of  the  Avorld.  Soda,  alum, 
potash  and  saltpetre  are  all  abundant,  but 
particularly  soda,  which  occurs  in  great  pu- 
rity and  plenty  in  the  plain  near  Debretzin, 
as  also  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Coal  is  found  in  several  districts,  and  of  the 
very  finest  quality.  The  forests  of  Hungary 
are  capable  of  furnishing  vast  stores  of  wood, 
especially  of  oak.  Her  hemp  was  several 
years  ago  both  cheaper  and  better  than  that 
of  Russia.  Her  broad  pastures  are  fitted  to 
yield  an  abundance  of  hides  and  tallow,  of 
horse  hair,  of  bristles,  and  of  wool ;  which 
latter  has  long  been  an  important  staple  in 
her  commerce,  chiefly  because  its  exporta- 
tion has  been  untaxed.  The  Hungarian 
wines  rival  the  best  in  the  world,  and  are 
produced  over  very  extensive  and  very  fruit- 
ful districts.  Tobacco  is  raised  easily  and 
in  abundance.  A  still  more  important  ar- 
ticle of  produce  is  grain.  Hitherto  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  land  has  been  cultivated, 
and  this  although  much  of  it  is  capable  of 
furnishing  the  richest  crops  at  very  slight 
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cost.  The  wheat  of  Hungary  is  allowed  to 
be  of  excellent  quality.  Where  the  land  is 
of  little  or  no  value  for  other  purposes,  and 
the  rates  of  labor  are  low,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  it  can  be  produced  any  where  moi-e 
cheaply  than  here.  Nor  has  any  other  corn- 
ffrowino-  region  better  natural  means  of  com- 
munication.  The  very  richest  portions  of  it 
are  those  which  border  upon  navigable  riv- 
ers, viz.,  the  region  of  the  Batshka  and  the 
Banat,  the  plains  on  either  side  of  the  Theiss, 
and  the  valleys  of  the  Waas,  the  Ptaab,  the 
Drave,  the  Save,  and  the  Maros. 

Such  is  Hungary  in  hei'  natural  resources. 
Look  now  at  her  position.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  in  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, as  it  is  presented  to  the  eye  by  any 
gooti  map,  is  the  noble  valley  of  the  Danube 
and  its  branches.  Surrounded  on  the  north, 
west,  and  south  by  high  ranges  of  moun- 
ains,  the  one  reaching  the  sea,  and  the  other 
coming  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
of  it,  this  region  is,  geographically,  a  unit.  It 
embraces  the  whole  of  the  present  kingdom  of 
Hungary,  with  Transylvania  and  Bosnia,  Ser- 
via,  Bulgaria,  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and  per- 
haps Bessarabia.  Races  and  conquerors  were 
not  careful  however  to  study  physical  geogra- 
phy when  they  divided  this  fruitful  valley 
among  themselves.  The  sword  has  assigned 
the  upper  part  of  it,  the  portion  namely  north 
of  the  Save,  and  of  the  southern  mountains 
of  Transylvania,  to  the  Hungarians.  The 
remainder  has  fallen  to  Turkey,  and  seems 
about  to  be  yielded  all  of  it,  as  a  part  has 
been  already,  to  the  mighty  embrace  of  the 
northern  Bear. 

Now  is  it  not  clear  that,  so  far  as  position 
and  geographical  relations  are  concerned, 
this  gTeat  valley  of  the  Danube,  if  it  must 
be  divided  politically  at  all,  has  been  divided 
rightly  ?  Hungary  is  a  unit,  marked  off  by 
distinct  and  genuine  natural  boundaries 
fi'om  all  the  surrounding  countries.  The 
Carpathians  divide  it  from  Poland  and  from 
Prussia ;  the  Sablunka  mountains,  with  the 
Styrian  and  Illyrian  Alps,  from  Germany 
and  Italy.  Other  mountains  and  a  wide 
navigable  stream  serve  as  its  boundary  on 
the  side  of  Turkey ;  not  so  good  indeed,  not 
so  genuine  as  the  Balkan  range  would  be, 
and  yet  a  natural  and  sufficient  boundary. 
The  region  thus  marked  off  has  all  the  es- 
sential characteristics  and  resources  required 
by  an  independent  State.  It  is  capable  of 
existing  without  commerce,  upon  its  own 
10 
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productions.  The  several  parts  are  connected 
with  each  other  by  natural  means  of  com- 
munication, and  the  surface  and  soil  aiford 
unusual  facilities  for  those  of  an  artificial 
kind.  In  short,  this  land  is  evidently  marked 
out  by  the  Hand  that  made  the  world  for 


the  habitation  of  a  great  and  prosperous  peo-  j  hereafter. 


pie — one  people ;  and  sooner  or  later  this 
design  will  be  fulfilled.  Who  that  people 
ought  to  be,  in  political  ethics, — what  na- 
tion has  the  best  claim  to  the  possession  of 
the  countiy,  in  the  court  of  right  and  of  ex- 
pediency,— we  shall  endeavor  to  determine 


WINTERSLO  W.* 


This  is  exactly  the  kind  of  day  on  which 
to  read  an  interesting  book.  The  rain  is 
pattering  on  the  leaves ;  the  flowers  are  in- 
hahng  the  dewy  blessing;  the  blades  of  grass 
are  gUttering  with  diamonds.  Before  the 
window  where  I  am  seated  are  some  mag- 
nificent elm  trees,  spread  over  a  beautiful 
green.  How  magnificent  they  are  !  There  is 
a  quiet,  massive  dignity  about  them  superior 
to  all  others.  A  few  months  ago,  widely  dif- 
ferent was  the  scene.  Wintry  storms  were 
sweeping  through  the  naked,  shuddering 
branches ;  and  how  often  in  the  early  morn- 
ing hours,  when  the  daylight  was  contending 
with  darkness,  have  I  looked  across  the 
green,  and  beheld  the  lights  moving  about 
in  the  opposite  dwellings.  Miss  Seward 
gives  a  natural  view  of  such  a  picture,  when 
she  used  to  rise  before  day  on  a  winter's 
morning,  to  sit  down  to  her  books.  Many  a 
time  have  I  remembered  the  hues,  on  simi- 
lar occasions : — 

SONNET. 

DECEMBER  MORNING,  1782. 

I  love  to  rise  ere  gleams  the  tardy  light, 

"Winter's  pale  dawn,  and  as  -warm  fires  illume, 
And  cheerful  tapers  shine  around  the  room. 

Thro'  misty  windows  bend  my  musing  sight. 

Where  round  the  dusky  lawn,  the  mansions  white 
With  shutters  clos'd  peer  faintly  thro'  the  gloom, 
That  slow  recedes ;  while  yon  gray  spires  assume. 

Rising  from  their  dark  pile,  an  added  height 

By  indistinctness  given.     Then  to  decree 

The  grateful  thoughts  to  God,  ere  they  unfold 

To  Friendship  or  the  Muse,  or  seek  with  glee 
Wisdom's   rich  page.     O   hours!  more  worth 
than  gold. 

By  whose  blest  use  we  lengthen  life,  and  free 
From  drear  decays  of  age,  outlive  the  old. 


These  are  good,  true,  sincere  verses.  A  genial 
critic  thinks  that  Miss  Seward  ought  to  have 
married  and  had  a  person  superior  to  herself 
for  her  husband.  She  would  have  lost  her 
affectation ;  doubled  her  good  things  ;  and, 
we  doubt  not,  have  made  an  entertaining 
companion  for  all  hours,  grave  or  gay.  So 
we  think.  The  daughter  of  the  editor  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  was  no  mean  per- 
son, though  lost  among  the  egotisms  of  her 
native  town,  and  the  praises  of  injudicious 
friends.  To  return  to  Hazlitt.  The  essays 
in  this  volume  were  written  by  him  at  Win- 
terslow, a  village  in  Wiltshire — his  favorite 
residence.  He  liked  it  for  its  quiet,  and  the 
delightful  change  it  presented  to  the  great 
capital.  Many  of  his  best  books  were  writ- 
ten there.  The  woods  around  Norman 
Court — Salisbury  Plain,  stretching  away 
mile  after  mile  in  the  distance — Stonehenge, 
that  "  huge  dumb  heap" — all  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, afforded  him  sources  of  never-end- 
ing enjoyment,  varied  by  visits  from  his 
London  friends.  There  Charles  and  Mary 
Lamb  were  frequent  visitors.  In  an  essay 
entitled  "Whether  Genius  is  Conscious  of 
its  Powers,"  written  by  Hazlitt,  occurs  the 
following : — 

"  I  am  not  in  the  humor  to  pursue  this  argument 
any  farther  at  present,  but  to  write  a  digression. 
If  the  reader  is  not  already  apprised  of  it,  he  will 
please  to  take  notice  that  I  write  this  at  Winter- 
slow.  My  style  there  is  apt  to  be  redundant  and 
excursive.  At  other  times  it  may  be  cramped, 
dry,  abrupt;  but  here  it  flows  like  a  river,  and 
overspreads  its  banks.  I  have  not  to  seek  for 
thoughts  or  hunt  for  images ;  they  come  of  them- 
selves ;  I  inhale  them  with  the  breeze,  and  the 


*  Wint^-slow:  Essays  and  Characters  written  there  by  Witliam  Hazlitt.    Collected  by  his  Son. 
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silent  groves  are  vocal  with  a  thousand  recollec- 
tions : 

'Aud  visions,  as  poetic  eyes  avow, 

Hang  on  each  leaf,  and  cling  to  every  bough.' 

Here  I  came  fifteen  years  ago,  a  willing  exile ; 
and  as  I  trod  the  lengthened  greensward  by  the 
low  wood-side,  repeated  the  old  line, 

'My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is.' 

I  found  it  so  then,  before,  and  since ;  and  shall  I 
faint,  now  that  I  have  poured  out  the  spirit  of  that 
mind  with  truth,  with  freedom,  and  power,  because 
I  have  been  followed  with  one  cry  of  abuse  ever 
since,  for  not  being  a  government  tool  ?     Here  I 
returned  a  few  years  after  to  finish  some  works  I 
had  undertaken,  doubtful  of  the  event,  but  deter- 
mined to  do  ray  best ;  and  wrote  that  character  of 
MiUamant,*  which  was  once  transcribed  by  fingers 
fairer  than  Aurora's,  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  it, 
because  I  was  not  a  government  tool,  and  must  be 
supposed  void  of  taste  and  elegance  by  all  who 
asfiired  to  these  qualities  in  their  own  persons. 
Here  I  sketched  my  account  of  tliat  old  honest 
Signor  Orlando  Friscobaldo,  which,  with  its  fine, 
racy,  acrid  tone,  that  old  crab-apple  Gifford  would 
have  relished  or  pretended  t»  relish,  had  I  been  a 
government  tool.    Here,  too,  have  I  written  Table 
Talks  without  number,  and  as  yet  without  a  falling 
off,  till  now  that  they  are  nearly  done,  or  I  should 
not  make  this  boast,  I  could  swear  (were  they  not 
mine)  the  thoughts  in  many  of  them  are  founded 
as  the  rock,  free  as  air,  the  tone  like  an  Italian 
picture.     What  then?     Had  the  style  been  like 
polished  steel,  as  firm  and  as  bright,  it  would 
have  availed  me  nothing,  for  I  am  not  a  govern- 
ment tool !  I  had  endeavored  to  guide  the  taste  of 
the  English  people  to  the  best  old  English  writers ; 
but  I  had  said  that  English  Kings  did  not  reign 
by  riglit  divine,  and  that  his  present  Majesty  was 
descended  from  an  Elector  of  Hanover  in  a  right 
line ;  and  no  loyal  subject  would,  after  this,  look 
into  Webster  or  Deckar,  because  I  had  pointed 
them  out.     I  had  done  something  (more  than  any 
one  except  Schlegel)  to  vindicate  the  Characters 
of  Shakspeare's  Plays  from  the  stigma  of  French 
criticism;  but  our  anti-Jacobin  and  anti-Gallican 
writers  s'^on  found  out  that  I  had  said  and  written 
that  Freiichmen,  Englishmen,  men,  were  not  slaves 
by  birthright.  This  was  enough  to  damn  the  work 
Such  has  been  the  head  and  front  of  my  offending. 
While  ray  friend   Leigh   Hunt  was  writing  tlie 
Descent  of  Liberty,  and  strewing  the  march  of  the 
allied  sovereigns  with  flowers,  I  sat  by  the  waters 
of  Babylon,  and  hung  my  harp  upon  the  willows. 
I  knew  all  along  there  was  but  one  alternative — 
the  cause  of  kings  or  of  mankind.  This  I  foresaw ; 
this  I  feared ;  the  world  see  it  now,  when  it  is  too 
late.     Therefore  I  lamented,  and  would  take  no 
comfort  when  the  mighty  fell,  because  we,  all 
men,  fell  with  him,  like  lightning  from  heaven,  to 
grovel  in  the  grave  of  Liberty,  in  the  sty  of  Legiti- 
macy!    There  is  but  one  question  in  the  hearts  of 
monarchs,  whether  mankind  are  their  property  or 
not.  There  was  but  this  one  question  in  mine.  I  had 


*  Tide  Hazlitt's  "  Lectures  on  the  English  Comic  Wri- 
ters," Lecture  4. 


made  an  abstract,  metaphysical  principle  of  this 
question.     I  was  not  the  dupe  of  the  voice  of  the 
charmers.     By  my  hatred  of  tyrants,  I  knew  what 
their  hatred  of  the  free-born  spirit  of  man  must  be, 
of  the  semblance,  of  the  very  name  of  Liberty  and 
Humanity.     And  while  others  bowed  their  heads 
to  the  image  of  the  Beast,  I  spit  upon  it,  and  buf- 
feted it,  and  made  mouths  at  it,  and  drew  aside 
the  veil  that  then  half  concealed  it,  but  has  since 
been  thrown  off,  and  named  it  by  its  right  name  ; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  my  having  pene- 
trated their  mystery  would  go  unrequited  by  those 
whose  delight  \h^  idol,  half-brute,  half-demon  was, 
and  who  are  ashamed  to  acknowledge  the  image 
and  superscription  as  their  own !  Two  half-friends 
of  mine,  who  would  not  make  a  whole  one  between 
them,  agreed  the  other  day  that  the  indiscriminate, 
incessant  abuse  of  what  I  write  was  mere  prejudice 
antl  party-spirit,  and  that  what  1  do  in  periodicals 
and  without  a  name  does  well,  pays  well,  and  is 
'cried  out  upon  in  the  top  of  the  comjDass.'     It  is 
this,  indeed,  that  has  saved  my  shallow  skiff  from 
quite  foundering  on  Tory  spite  and  rancor;   for 
when  people  have  been  reading  and  approving  an 
article  in  a  miscellaneous  journal,  it  does  not  do 
to  say,  when  they  discover  the  author  afterwards, 
(whatever  might  have  been  the  case  before,)  it  is 
written  by  a  blockhead;    and  even  Mr.  Jerdan 
recommends  the  volume  of  Characteristics*  as  an 
excellent  little  work,  because  it  has  no  cabalistic 
name  in  the  title-page,  and  swears  'there  is  a  first- 
rate  article  of  forty  pages  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Edinburgh  from  Jeffrey's  own  hand ;'  though  when 
he  learns  against  his  will  that  it  is  mine,  he  devotes 
three  successive  numbers  of  the  Literary  Gazette 
to  abuse  'that  xtrange  article  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review.'    Others  who  had  not  this 
advantage  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  obloquy 
attached  to  the  suspicion  of  doubting,  or  of  being 
acquainted  with  any  one  who  is  known  to  doubt, 
the  divinity  of  kings.    Poor  Keats  paid  the  forfeit 
of  this  leze  majeste  with  his  heal'.h  and  life.    What 
though  his  verses  were  like  the  breath  of  Spring, 
and  many  of  his  thoughts  like  flowers,  would  this, 
with  the  circle  of  critics  that  beset  a  throne,  lessen 
the  crime  of  their  having  been  praised  in  the  Ex- 
aminer?   The  lively  and  most  agreeable  editor  of 
that  paperf  has  m  like  manner  been  driven  from 
his  country  and  his  friends  who  delighted  in  him, 
for  no  other  reason  than  having  written  the  'Story 
of  Rimini,'  and  asserted  ten  years  ago,  '  that  the 
most  accomplished  prince  in  Europe  was  an  Adonis 
of  fifty.' 

'  Return,  Alpheus,  the  dread  voice  is  past, 
That  shrunk  thy  streams ;  return,  Sicilian  miiae.' 

I  look  out  of  my  window  and  see  that  a  shower 
has  just  fallen ;  the  fields  look  green  after  it,  and 
a  rosy  cloud  hangs  over  the  brow  of  the  hill ;  a 
lily  exjjands  its  petals  in  the  moisture,  dressed  in 
its  lovely  green  and  white;  a  shepherd-boy  has 
just  brought  some  pieces  of  turf  with  daisies  and 
grass  for  his  young  mistress  to  make  a  bed  for  her 
sky -lark,  not  doomed  to  dip  his  wings  in  the  dap- 


*  First  edition  printed  in  1823.    A  second  edition  ap- 
peared in  1837. 
+  Leigh  Hunt. 
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pled  dawn.  My  cloudy  thoughts  drawn  off,  the 
storm  of  angry  politics  has  blown  over.  Mr.  Black- 
wood, 1  am  yours.  Mr.  Croker,  my  service  to  you. 
Mr.  T.  Moore,  I  am  alive  and  well.  Really,  it  is 
wonderful  how  little  the  worse  I  am  for  fifteen 
years'  wear  and  tear ;  liow  I  come  upon  my  legs 
again  on  the  ground  of  truth  and  nature,  and  '  look 
abroad  into  universality,'  forgetting  that  there  is 
any  such  person  as  myself  in  the  world! 

"  I  have  let  this  passage  stand,  (however  critical,) 
because  it  may  serve  as  a  practical  illustration  to 
show  what  authors  really  think  of  themselves  when 
put  upon  the  defensive." 

Now  I  like  an  author  to  talk  in  this  style. 
Egotism  is  not  selfishness,  and  all  of  us 
ought  to  entertain  a  just  opinion  of  our- 
selves, Good-heartedness  and  vanity  are 
often  found  in  company.  Egotism  for  the 
most  is  blended  with  cordiality  and  content- 
edness.  A  person  pleased  with  himself 
generally  pleases  others.  There  is  a  social- 
ity in  it  hkewise.  Selfish  and  malignant 
men  do  not  pour  out  their  hearts  in  conver- 
sation or  in  books.  They  are  shy  and 
sullen. 

Addison,  in  the  first  number  of  the  Spec- 
tator, observes  that  a  reader  seldom  peruses 
a  book  with  pleasure  till  he  knows  whether 
the  writer  of  it  be  a  black  or  a  fair  man,  of 
a  mild  or  choleric  disposition,  married  or  a 
bachelor,  with  other  particulars  of  a  like 
nature,  that  conduce  very  much  to  the 
right  nnder.standing  of  an  author.  Cole- 
ridge said,  if  he  could  judge  of  others  by 
himself,  he  should  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that 
the  most  interesting  passages  in  all  writings 
are  those  in  which  the  author  develops  his 
own  feelings.  I  will  make  one  or  two  more 
extracts  to  show  Hazlitt's  love  for  the 
neighborhood  of  Winterslow.  They  are  ex- 
tracted from  different  volumes  of  his  writ- 
ings, and  to  many  readers  they  will  be  en- 
tirely new,  and  those  who  have  read  them 
will  be  pleased  to  read  them  again.  They 
are  intensely  personal : — 

"  What  I  like  best  is  to  lie  whole  mornings  on 
a  sunny  bank  on  Salisbury  Plain,  without  any 
object  before  me,  neither  knowing  nor  caring  how 
time  passes,  and  thus, '  with  light-winged  toys  of 
feathered  idleness,'  to  melt  down  hours  to  mo- 
ments. I'erhaps  some  such  thoughts  as  I  have 
here  set  down  float  before  me  like  motes  before 
my  half-shut  eyes,  or  some  vivid  image  of  the 
past  by  forcible  contrast  rushes  by  me — '  Diana 
and  her  fawn,  and  all  the  glories  of  the  antique 
world;'  then  I  start  away  to  prevent  the  iron 
from  entering  my  soul,  and  let  fall  some  tears 
into  that  stream  of  time  which  separates  me  far- 
ther and  farther  from  all  I  once  loved.   At  length 


I  rouse  myself  from  my  reverie,  and  home  to 
dinner,  proud  of  killing  time  with  thought.,  nay, 
even  without  thinking.  Somewhat  of  this  idle 
humor  I  inherit  from  ray  father,  though  he  had 
not  the  same  freedom  from  ennui,  for  he  was  not 
a  metaphysician ;  and  there  were  stops  and  va- 
cant intervals  in  his  being  which  he  did  not  well 
know  how  to  fill  up.  He  used  in  these  cases,  and 
as  an  obvious  resource,  carefully  to  wind  up  his 
watch  at  night,  and, '  with  lack-lustre  eye,'  more 
than  once  in  the  coui'se  of  the  day  look  to  see 
what  o'clock  it  was.  Yet  he  had  nothing  else  in 
his  cliaracter  in  common  witli  the  elder  Mr.  Shan- 
dy. "Were  I  to  attempt  a  sketch  of  him,  for  my 
own  or  the  reader's  satisfaction,  it  would  be  after 
the  following  manner :  but  now  I  recollect  I  have 
done  something  of  the  kind  once  before,  and  were 
I  to  resume  the  subject  here,  some  bat  or  owl  of 
a  critic,  with  spectacled  gravity,  might  swear  I 
had  stolen  the  whole  of  this  essay  from  myself, 
or  (what  is  worse)  from  hiuil  So  I  had  better 
let  it  go  as  it  is." 

Again : — 

"  On  the  road-Ride  between  Winchester  and 
Salisbury  are  some  remains  of  old  Roman  en- 
campments, with  their  double  lines  of  circum- 
vallation,  (now  turned  into  pasturage  for  sheep,) 
which  answers  exactly  to  the  descriptions  of  this 
kind  in  Caisar's  Commentaries.  In  a  dull  and 
cloudy  atmosphere  I  can  conceive  that  this  is  the 
identical  spot  that  the  first  Cffisar  trod ;  and 
figure  to  myself  the  deliberate  movements  and 
scarce  perceptible  march-  of  close-embodied  le- 
gions. But  if  the  sun  breaks  out,  making  its  way 
through  dazzling,  fleecy  clouds,  lights  up  the  blue 
serene,  and  gilds  the  sombre  earth,  I  can  no  longer 
persuade  myself  that  it  is  the  same  scene  as  for- 
merly, or  transfer  the  actual  image  before  me  so 
far  back.  The  brightness  of  nature  is  not  easily 
reduced  to  the  low,  twilight  tone  of  histoiy ;  and 
the  impressions  of  sense  defeat  and  dissipate  the 
faint  traces  of  learning  and  tradition.  It  is  only 
by  an  effort  of  reason,  to  which  fancy  is  averse, 
that  I  bring  mj'self  to  believe  that  the  sun  shone 
as  bright,  that  the  sky  was  as  blue,  and  the  earth 
as  green,  two  thousand  years  ago  as  it  is  at  pres- 
ent.   How  ridiculous  this  seems;  yet  so  it  is." 

The  following  passage  is  exquisitely  writ- 
ten : — 

"  I  rememlier  once  strolling  along  the  margin 
of  a  stream,  skirted  with  willows  and  plashy 
sedges,  in  one  of  those  low,  sheltered  valleys  on 
Salisbury  Plain,  where  the  monks  of  former  ages 
had  planted  ciiapels  and  built  hermits'  cells. 
There  was  a  little  parish  church  near,  but  tall 
elms  and  quivering  alders  hid  it  from  my  sight, 
when,  all  of  a  sudden,  I  was  startled  by  the  sound 
of  the  full  organ  pealing  on  the  ear,  accompanied 
by  rustic  voices  and  the  willing  quire  of  village 
maids  and  children.  It  rose,  indeed, '  like  an  ex- 
halation of  rich  distilled  perfumes.'  The  dew 
from  a  thousand  pastures  was  gathered  in  its  soft- 
ness ;  the  silence  of  a  thousand  years  spoke  in  it. 
It  came  upon  tlie  heart  like  the  calm  beauty  of 
death  :  fancy  caught  the  sound,  and  faith  mounted 
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on  it  to  the  skies.  It  filled  the  valley  like  a  mist, 
and  still  poured  out  its  endless  chaunt,  and  still  it 
s-wells  upon  the  ear,  and  -wraps  me  in  a  golden 
ti-ance,  drowning  the  noisy  tumult  of  the  world." 

Hazlitt  wrote  liis  "  Lectures  on  the  Liter- 
ature of  the  Age  of  Ehzabeth"  at  Winter- 
slow.  In  this  work  occurs  the  following 
beautiful  passage : — 

"There  are  neither  picture  galleries  nor  theatres 
royal  on  Salisbury  Plain,  where  I  write  this ;  but 
here,  even  here,  with  a  few  old  authors,  I  can 
manage  to  get  through  the  summer  or  the  winter 
months,  without  ever  knowing  what  it  is  to  feel 
ennvi.  They  sit  with  me  at  breakfiist ;  they  walk 
out  with  me  before  dinner.  After  a  long  walk 
tlirough  unfrequented  tracts,  after  starting  the 
hare  from  the  fern,  or  hearing  the  wing  of  the 
raven  rustling  above  my  head,  or  being  greeted 
by  the  woodman's  '  stern  good  night,'  as  he  strikes 
into  his  narrow  homeward  path,  I  can  '  take  mine 
ease  at  mine  inn,'  beside  the  blazing  hearth,  and 
shake  hands  with  Signer  Orlando  Friscobaldo,  as 
the  oldest  acquaintance  I  have.  Ben  Jonson, 
learned  Chapman,  Master  Webster,  and  Master 
Heywood  are  there ;  and  seated  around,  discourse 
the  silent  hours  away.  Shakspeare  is  there  him- 
self, not  in  Gibber's  manager's  coat.  Spenser  is 
hardly  yet  returned  from  a  ramble  through  the 
woods,  or  is  concealed  behind  a  group  of  nymphs, 
fauns  and  satyrs.  Milton  lies  on  the  table,  as  on 
an  altar,  never  taken  up  or  laid  down  without 
reverence.  Lyly's  Endymion  sleeps  with  the 
moon,  that  shines  in  at  the  window ;  and  a  breath 
of  wind  stirring  at  a  distance  seems  a  sigh  from 
the  tree  under  whicli  he  grew  old.  Faustus  dis- 
putes in  one  corner  of  the  room  with  fiendish 
faces,  and  reasons  of  divine  astrology.  Bellafront 
soothes  Matheo,  Vittoria  triumphs  over  her  judges, 
and  old  Chapman  repeats  one  of  the  hymns  of 
Homer,  in  his  own  fine  translation !  I  should 
have  no  objection  to  pass  my  life  in  this  manner 
out  of  the  world,  not  thinking  of  it,  nor  it  of  me; 
neither  abused  by  my  enemies,  nor  defended  by 
my  friends  ;  careless  of  the  future,  but  sometimes 
dreaming  of  the  past,  which  might  as  well  be 
forgotten." 

"Winterslow"  contains  some  eighteen 
essays,  and  opens  with  that  fine  one,  "My 
first  Acquaintance  with  Poets."  The  first 
poet  llazhtt  saw  was  Coleridge,  who  came 
down  in  the  neighborhood  to  preach  ;  at 
that  time  he  was  an  Unitarian.  This  was 
in  1*798.  He  visits  HazUtt's  fiither;  both 
father  and  sou  were  charmed  with  him  ;  he 
poured  out  a  stream  of  rich  and  fervid  elo- 
quence. Hazhtt  says  he  listened  for  a  long 
time  without  uttering  a  word,  and  the  poet 
was  afterwards  pleased  to  say  that  during 
two  hours  "he  was  conversing  with  Wil- 
liam H^^zlitt's  forehead."  Next  morning 
Hazlitt  walks  through  the  mud,  on  a  cold, 


raw,  comfortless  day,  ten  miles — it  was  in 
the  month  of  January — to  hear  Coleridge 
preach  at  Shrewsbury.     He  was  charmed, 
entranced.     Coleridge     leaves,    and     gives 
Hazhtt   an   invitation   to  visit  him  in  the 
spring,  at  "Nether   Stowey."     Slowly  the 
winter  months  pass,  but  their  cloudiness  is 
brightened  with  the   hope  of  seeing  Cole- 
ridge in  the  spring.     The  time  at  last  ar- 
rives, and  Hazlitt,  with  unworn  heart  and 
untried   feet,   proceeds   on    his   journey, — 
passing  through  Upton,  where  he  thinks  of 
Tom  Jones  and  the  adventure  of  the  muff". 
At  Tewkesbury  he  sits  up  all  night  reading 
'•'•Paul  and  Virginia;''''  stops    two    days  at 
Bridgewater,  and  reads  "  Camilla  ;"  reaches 
Nether    Stowey,   a    beautiful,   green,   and 
hilly  country,  near  the  sea-shore.     He  and 
Coleridge,  in  the  afternoon,  go  to  AU-Fox- 
den,  a  romantic  old  mansion,  where  Words- 
worth lived.     Wordsworth  was  not  at  home, 
but  they  had  access  to  the  "  lyrical  ballads," 
and  read  them  with  great  satisfaction.     The 
next  day  Wordsworth  returns.     They  have 
a  fine  time  of  it,  talking,  reading,  and  sitting 
under   elm   trees,  hearing   the   bees  hum, 
while  they  drink  flip.     They  decide  upon 
taking  a  jaunt  down  the  Bristol   Channel. 
A  delightful  walk  it  proved  to  be,  cheered  by 
the  most  interesting  conversation,  flowing 
freely.     The  walk  sharpened  their  appetites, 
and  they  enjoy  themselves  at  inns  on  the 
road,  feasting  on  rashers  of  bacon  and  fried 
eo-o-s,  tea,  toast  and  honey.     This  trip  made 
a  most  enduring  impression  on  Hazhtt.    He 
observed  one  thing,  that  Coleridge  kept  con- 
tinually shifting  from  one  side  of  the  foot- 
path to  the  other.     It  struck  him  at  the 
time  as  an  odd  movement,  Init  then  he  did 
not  connect  it  with  any  instabiHty  of  purpose, 
or  involuntary  change   of  principle,  as  he 
afterwards  did. 

The  entire  volume  is  exceedingly  enter- 
taining, and  the  richest  gems  of  Hazlitt's 
intellectual  wealth  are  scattered  about  in  it 
with  a  profuse  prodigality.  In  the  essay  on 
"Public  Opinion,"  he  again  writes  about 
himself: — 

"  To  have  all  the  world  agamst  us  is  tiying  to  a 
man's  temper  and  pliilosophy.  It  unliinges  even 
our  opinion  of  our  own  motives  and  intentions.  It 
is  like  striking  the  actual  world  from  under  our 
feet :  the  void  that  is  left,  the  death-hke  pause,  the 
chilhng  suspense,  is  fearful.  The  growth  of  an 
opinion  is  hke  the  growth  of  a  Ihnb ;  it  receives  its 
actual  support  and  uomishment  from  the  general 
body  of  the  opinions,  feelings,  and  practice  of  the 
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■world;  without  that,  it  soon  withers,  festers,  and 
becomes  useless.     To  what  piupose  write  a  good 
book,  if  it  is  sure  to  be  prouounced  a  bad  one  ? 
If  oiu'  thoughts  are    to   be  blown   stifling  back 
upon  ourselves,  why  utter  them  at  aU  ?      It  is  only 
exposing  what  we  love  most  to   contumely  and 
insult,  and  thus  depriving  ourselves  of  oui'  own 
relish  and  satisfaction  in  them.     Language  is  only 
made  to  conomunicate  our  sentiments,  and  if  we 
can  find  no  one  to  receive  them,  we  are  reduced  to 
the  silence  of  dumbness,  we  hve  but  in  the  solitude 
of  a  dungeon.    If  we  do  not  vindicate  our  opinions, 
we  seem  poor  creatures  who  have  no  right  to  them ; 
if  we  speak  out,  we  are  involved  in  continual  brawls 
and   controversy.      If  we   contenm  what   others 
admii-e,  we  make  oiuselves  odious ;   if  we  admire 
what  they  despise,  we  are  equally  ricUculous.     We 
have  not  the  applause  of  the  world  nor  the  support 
of  a  party ;  we  can  neither  enjoy  the  freedom  of 
social  intercoiu'se,  nor  the  calm  of  privacy.     With 
cm"  respect  for  others,  we  lose  confidence  in  om-- 
selves ;  eveiy  thing  seems  to  be  a  subject  of  litiga- 
tion— to  want  proof  or  confinnation  ;  we  doubt,  by 
degrees,  whether  we  stand  on  our  head  or   our 
heels — whether  we  know  oui"  right  hand  from  our 
left.  If  I  am  assured  that  I  never  wrote  a  sentence  of 
common  EngUsh  in  my  hfe,  how  can  I  know  that 
this  is  not  the  case  ?     If  I  am  told  at  one  time  that  i 
my  wi'itings  are  as  heavy  as  lead,  and  at  another, 
that  they  are  more  light  and  flimsy  than  the  gos- 
samer, what  resource  have  I  but  to  choose  between 
the  two  ?     I  could  say,  if  tliis  were  the  case,  what 
those  wi-itings  are.     'Make  it  the  place,  and  never 
stand  upon  punctilio !' 

"  They  are  not,  then,  so  properly  the  works  of  an 
author  by  profession,  as  the  thoughts  of  a  meta- 
physician expressed  by  a  painter.  They  are  subtle 
and  difficult  problems  translated  into  hieroglyphics. 
I  thought  for  several  years  on  the  hardest  subjects, 
on  Fate,  Free  Will,  Foreknowledge  absolute,  with- 
out ever  making  use  of  words  or  images  at  aU,  and 
that  has  made  them  come  in  such  throngs  and 
confused  heaps  when  I  burst  from  that  void  of 
abstraction.  In  proportion  to  the  tenuity  to  which 
my  ideas  had  been  chawn,  and  my  abstinence  fi'om 
ornament  and  sensible  objects,  was  the  tenacious- 
ness  with  which  actual  circumstances  and  pictur- 
esque imagery  laid  hold  on  my  mind,  wlien  I 
turned  my  attention  to  them,  or  had  to  look  i-ound 
for  illustrations.  Till  I  began  to  paint,  or  till  I 
became  acquainted  with  the  author  of  the' Ancient 
Mariner,'  I  could  neither  write  nor  speak.  He 
encouraged  me  to  write  a  book,  which  I  did  ac- 
cording to  the  original  bent  of  my  mind,  making  it 
as  diy  and  meagre  as  I  could,  so  that  it  fell  still- 
boru  from  the  press,  and  none  of  those  who  abuse 
me  for  a  shallow  catch-penny  writer  have  so  much 
as  heard  of  it.  Yet,  let  me  say,  that  the  work 
contains  an  impoilant  metaphysical  discovery,  sup- 
ported by  a  continuous  and  severe  train  of  reason- 
ing, nearly  as  subtle  and  original  as  any  thing  in 
Hume  or  Berkeley,  I  am  not  accustomed  to  speak 
of  myself  in  this  manner,  but  impudence  may  pro- 
voke modesty  to  justify  itself.  Finding  this  method 
did  not  answer,  I  despahed  for  a  tune ;  but  some 
trifle  I  wrote  in  the  '  Morning  Chronicle '  meeting 
the  approbation  of  the  editor  and  the  town,  I  re- 
solved to  turn  over  a  new  leaf — to  take  the  pubhc 


at  its  word,  to  muster  all  the  ti'opes  and  figm-es  I 
could  lay  hands  on,  and  though  I  am  a  plain  man, 
never  to  appear  abroad  but  in  an   embroidered 
dress.     Still,  old  habits  will  prevail ;  and  I  hardly 
ever  set  about  a  paragi'aph  or  a  criticism,  but  there 
was  an  under-ciurent  of  thought,  or  some  generic 
distinction  on  which  the  whole  turned.     Having 
got  my  clue,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  strmging  peails 
upon  it;  and  the  more  recondite  the  point,  the 
more  I  labored  to  bring  it  out  and  set  it  off  by  a 
variety  of  ornaments  and  allusions.    This  puzzled 
the   scribes  whose  business  it  was  to  crush  me. 
They  could  not  see  the  meaning :  they  would  not 
see  the  coloring,  for  it  hurt  their  eyes.     One  cried 
out,  it  was  dull ;  another,  that  it  was  too  fine  by 
half:   my  friends  took  up  this  last  alternative  as 
the  most  favorable ;   and  since  then  it  has  been 
agreed  that  I  am  a  florid  writer,  somewhat  flighty 
and  paradoxical.    Yet,  when  I  wished  to  unburthen 
my  mind  in  the  '  Edinbm-gh'  by  an  article  on  meta- 
physics, the  editor,  who  echoes  this  jiorid  charge, 
said  he  preferred  what  I  wrote  for  efl"ect,  and  was 
afraid  of  its  being  thought  heavy !     I  have  ac- 
counted for  the  flowers ;   the  paradoxes  may  be 
accounted  for  in  the   same  way.      All   abstract 
reasoning  is  in  the  extremes,  or  only  takes  up  one 
view  of  a  question,  or  what  is  called  the  princi- 
ple of  the  thing;   and  if  you  want  to  give  this 
popularity  and  effect,  you  are  in  danger  of  rimning 
into  extravagance  and  hyperbole.     I  have  had  to 
bring  out  some  obscure  distinction,  or  to  combat 
some  sti'ong  prejudice,  and  in  doing  this  with  all 
my  might,  may  have  overshot  the  mark.     It  was 
easy  to  correct  the  excess  of  truth  afterwards.     I 
have  been  accused  of  inconsistency,  for  wilting  an 
essay,  for  instance,  on  the  'Advantages  of  Pedantry,' 
and  another  on  the  '  Ignorauce  of  the  Leained,'  as 
if  ignorance  had  not  its  comforts  as  well  as  knowl- 
edge.    The  personalities  I  have  fallen  into  liave 
never  been  gratuitous.     If  I  have  sacrificed  my 
friends,  it  has  always  been  to  a  theory.     I  have 
been  found  fault  with  for  repeating  myself,  and  for 
a  naiTow  range  of  ideas.     To  a  want  of  general 
reading  I  plead  guilty,  and  am  sorry  for  it ;  but 
perhaps  if  I  had  read  more,  I  might  have  thought 
less.     As  to  my  bairenness  of  invention,  I  have  at 
least  glanced  over  a  number  of  subjects — painting, 
poetry,  prose,  plays,  poUtics,  parliamentary  speak- 
ers,  metaj^hysical   lore,   books,  men   and    things. 
There  is  some  point,  some  fancy,  some  feeling, 
some  taste  shown  in  treating  of  these.     Which  of 
my   conclusions  has   been  reversed  ?     Is  Avhat  I 
said  ten  years  ago  of  the  Bourbons,  which  raised 
the  wai"-whoo])  against  me  ?     Surely  all  the  world 
ai'e  of  that  opinion  now.     I  have,  then,  given  proofs 
of  some  talent,  and  of  more  honesty :  if  there  is. 
haste  or  want  of  method,  there  is  no  commonplace, 
nor  a  fine  that  licks  the  dust ;  and  if  I  do  not  ap- 
pear to  more  advantage,  I  at  least  appear  such  as 
I  am.     If  the  editor  of  the  '  Atlas '  will  do  me  the 
ftxvor  to  look  over  my  '  Essay  on  the  Principles  of 
Hiunan  Actiou,'*  will  dip  into  any  essay  I  ever 
wrote,  and  will  take  a  sponge  and  cleai'  the  dust 


*  First  printed  in  1805.  Reprinted  in  London  a  few 
yeTS  ago.  Bulwer,  in  liis  "  England  and  llie  English," 
says  it  is  "  a  work  full  of  original  remarks  and  worthy  a 
diligent  perusal.'' 
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fi'om  the  face  of  my  '  Old  Woman,'*  I  hope  he  will 
upon  second  thoughts,  acquit  me  of  an  absolute 
dearth  of  resources  and  want  of  versatility  in  the 
dii'ection  of  my  studies." 

This  last  extract  was  written  by  Hazlitt 
about  two  years  before  his  death.  I  will 
copy  one  more  of  these  personal  disclosures 
of  feeling,  and  then  close :  it  was  wi'itten  in 
1827  :— 

"  It  seems,  in  truth,  a  hard  case  to  have  all  the 
world  against  us,  and  to  require  uncommon  forti- 
tude (not  to  say  presumption)  to  stand  out  single 
against  such  a  host.  The  bare  suggestion  must 
'  give  us  pause,'  and  has  no  doubt  overturned  many 
an  honest  conviction.  The  opinion  of  the  world, 
(as  it  pompously  entitles  itself,)  if  it  means  any 
thing  more  than  a  set  of  local  and  party  prejudices, 
with  which  only  our  interest,  not  truth,  is  concerned, 
is  a  shadow,  a  bugbear,  and  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
Having  all  the  icorld  against  us,  is  a  phrase  without 
a  meaning;  for  in  those  points  in  which  all  the 
world  agree,  no  one  differs  from  the  world.  If 
all  the  world  were  of  the  same  way  of  thinking, 
and  always  kept  in  the  same  mind,  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  little  staggering  to  have  them  against 
you.  But  however  Avidely  and  angrily  they  may 
differ  from  you,  they  differ  quite  as  much  from 
one  another,  and  even  from  themselves.  What  is 
gospel  at  one  moment,  is  heresy  the  next.  Dif- 
ferent countries  and  climates  have  different  notions 
of  things.  When  you  are  put  on  your  trial,  there- 
fore, for  impugning  the  public  opinion,  you  may 
subpcena  this  great  body  against  itself.  For  ex- 
ample :  I  have  been  turtled  for  somewhere  calling 
Tom  Paine  a  great  writer,  and  no  doubt  his  repu- 
tation at  present 'does  somewhat  smack;' yet  in 
1792  he  was  so  great,  or  so  popular  an  author,  and 
so  much  read  and  admired  by  numbers  who  would 
not  now  mention  his  niime,  that  the  Government 
was  obliged  to  suspend  the  Constitution,  and  to  go 
to  war  to  counteract  the  effects  of  his  popularity. 
His  extreme  popularity  was  then  the  cause  (by  a 
common  and  vulgar  reaction)  of  his  extreme  ob- 
noxiousness.  If  the  opinion  of  the  world  then 
contradicts  itself,  why  may  not  I  contradict  it,  oi 
choose  at  what  time  and  to  what  extent  I  will 
agree  with  it  ?  I  have  been  accused  of  abusing 
dissenters,  and  saying  that  sectaries,  in  general, 
are  dry  and  suspicious;  and  I  believe  that  all  the 
world  will  say  the  same  thing  except  tliemselves. 
I  have  said  that  the  Church  people  are  proud  and 
overbearing,  which  has  given  them  umbrage, 
though  in  this  I  have  all  the  sectaries  on  my  side. 
I  have  laughed  at  the  Methodists,  and  for  this  I 
have  been  accused  of  glancing  at  religion ;  yet  who 
but  a  Methodist  does  not  laugh  at  the  Methodists 
as  well  as  myself?  But  I  also  laugh  at  those 
who  laugh  at  them.  I  have  pointed  out  by  turns 
the  weak  sides  and  foibles  of  different  sects  and 
parties,  and  they  themselves  maintain  that  they 
respectively  are  perfect  and  infalbble ;  and  this  is 
called  having  all  the  world  agamst  me.  I  have 
inveighed  all  my  life  against  the  insolence  of  the 

*  Hazlitl's  first  attempt  at  painting.    See  his  "  Essay  on 
She  Pleasvu-e  of  Painting." 


Tories,  and  for  this  I  have  the  authority  of 
both  Whigs  and  Radicals  ;  but  then  I  have 
occasionally  spoken  against  the  indecision  of  the 
Whigs,  and  the  extravagance  of  the  Radicals, 
and  thus  have  brought  all  three  on  my  back, 
though  two  out  of  the  three  regularly  agree  with 
all  I  say  of  the  third  party.  Poets  do  not  approve 
of  what  I  have  said  of  their  turning  prose-wnters ; 
nor  do  the  politicians  approve  of  my  tolerating  the 
fooleries  of  the  fanciful  tribe  at  all :  so  they  make 
common  cause  io damn  me  between  them.  People 
never  excuse  the  drawback  from  themselves,  nor 
the  concessions  to  an  adversary  :  such  is  the  jus- 
tice and  candor  of  mankind !  Mi".  Wordsworth  is 
not  satisfied  with  the  praise  I  have  heaped  upon 
himself,  and  still  less,  that  I  have  allowed  Mr. 
Moore  to  be  a  poet  at  all.  I  do  not  think  I  have 
ever  set  my  face  agamst  the  popular  idols  of  the 
day ;  I  have  been  among  the  foremost  in  crying  up 
Mrs.  Siddons,  Kean,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Madame 
Pasta,  and  others ;  and  as  to  the  great  names  of 
former  times,  my  admiration  has  been  lavish,  and 
sometimes  almost  mawkish.  I  have  dissented,  it 
is  true,  in  one  or  two  instances ;  but  that  only 
shows  that  I  judge  for  myself,  not  that  I  make  a 
point  of  contradicting  the  general  taste.  I  have 
been  more  to  blame  in  trying  to  push  certain 
Illustrious  Obscure  into  notice  ; — they  have  not 
forgiven  the  obligation,  nor  the  world  the  tacit 
reproach.  As  to  my  personalities,  they  might 
quite  as  well  be  termed  impersoiKilities.  I  am  so 
intent  on  the  abstact  and  its  elucidation,  that  I 
regard  everything  else  of  very  subordinate  conse- 
quence ;  my  friends,  I  conceive,  will  not  refuse  to 
contribute  to  so  laudable  an  undertakiug,  and  my 
enemies  must  I  I  have  found  fault  with  the  French, 
I  have  found  fault  with  the  English ;  and  pray,  do 
they  not  find  great,  mutual,  and  just  fault  with 
one  another  ?  It  may  seem  a  great  piece  of  arro- 
gance in  any  one,  to  set  up  his  individual  and 
private  judgment  against  that  of  ten  mOlions  of 
people;  but  cross  the  channel,  and  you  will  have 
thirty  milions  on  your  side.  Even  should  the 
thirty  millions  come  over  to  the  opinions  of  the 
ten,  (a  thing  that  may  happen  to-morrow,)  still  one 
need  not  •  despair.  I  remember  my  old  friend 
Peter  Finnerty  laughing  very  heartily  at  something 
I  had  written  about  the  Scotch,  but  it  was  followed 
up  by  a  sketch  of  the  Irish,  on  which  he  closed 
the  book,  looked  grave,  and  said  he  disapproved 
entirely  of  all  national  reflections.  Thus  you  have 
all  the  world  on  your  side,  except  the  party  con- 
cerned. What  any  set  of  people  think  or  say  of 
themselves  is  hardly  a  rule  for  others  ;  yet,  if  you 
do  not  attach  yourself  to  some  one  set  of  people 
and  principles,  and  stick  to  them  through  thick 
and  thin,  instead  of  giving  your  opinion  fairly  and 
fully  all  round,  you  must  expect  to  have  all  the 
world  against  you,  for  no  other  reason  than  because 
you  express  sincerely,  and  for  their  good,  not  only 
what  they  say  of  others,  but  what  is  said  of  them- 
selves, which  they  would  fam  keep  a  profound 
secret,  and  prevent  the  divulging  of  under  the 
severest  pains  and  penalties.  When  I  told  Jeffrey 
that  I  had  composed  a  work  in  which  I  had  '  in 
some  sort  handled'  about  a  score  of  leading  char- 
acters, he  said,  'Then  you  will  have  one  man 
against  you,  and  the  remaining  nineteen  for  jou.'    I 
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have  not  found  it  so.  In  fact,  these  persons  would 
agree  pretty  nearly  to  aU  that  I  say,  and  allow 
that,  in  nineteen  points  out  of  twenty,  I  am  right ; 
but  the  twentieth,  that  relates  to  some  imperfec- 
tion of  their  own,  weighs  down  all  the  rest,  and 
produces  an  unanimous  verdict  against  the  author. 
There  is  but  one  thing  in  which  the  workl  agree, 
a  certain  bigoted  blindness,  and  conventional  hy- 
pocrisy, wiihout  which,  according  to  Mandeville, 
(that  is,  if  they  really  spoke  what  they  thought 
and  knew  of  one  another,)  they  would  fall  to  cut- 
thig  each  other's  throats  immediately." 

Hazlitt  passed  many  liappy  hours  at 
Winterslow.  Food,  warmth,  sleep  and  books 
were  all  he  wished  for.  He  watched  the 
robin  red-breast  picking  up  the  crumbs  at 
the  door,  or  listened  to  the  notes  of  the 
thrush,  startling  the  ear  of  winter.  He 
quaffed  libations  of  tea  in  the  morning, 
viewed  the  clouds  float  slowly  by,  walked 
on  the  smooth  greensward  by  the  wood- 
side,  sauntering  along  without  book  or 
companion.  He  thought  of  tne  past,  or 
struck  out  some  new  train  of  +aought;  the 
shining  trunks  and  branches  of  the  birch 
trees  attracted  his  attention ;  or  hearing  the 


gale  sweeping  through  the  wood,  he  would 
fancy  he  heard  the  cry  of  hounds,  and  the 
fearful  group  issuing  from  it,  as  in  the  story 
of  Theodore  and  Honoria,  and  return  home 
and  read  Dryden's  couplets  describing  them, 
— a  stream  of  sound, — or  mourn  over  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon,  his  great  idol : 

"Fall'n  was  Glenarty's  stately  tree! 
Oh,  ne'er  to  see  Lord  Ronald  more !" 

Or  he  gazed  around  the  room  on  some  fine 
prints  from  Wilson  and  Claude,  or  recalled 
the  first  time  he  read  Chaucer's  '■'■Flower 
and  Leaf^''  that  ever  fresh  and  delightful 
production  ;  and  the  scene,  the  cool,  vernal 
landscape  again  appeared  before  him  appar- 
elled in  celestial  light,  and  the  notes  of  the 
nightingale  again  sounded  in  his  ear.  With 
Charles  Lamb  and  his  sister,  he  would  walk 
out  in  the  evenings,  and  view  the  Claude 
Lorraine  skies,  azure,  purple  and  gold, 
and  gather  mushrooms  to  throw  into  their 
hashed  mutton  at  supper.  Quiet,  cheering, 
happy  hours  they  were. 


HAYTI   AND   THE    DOMINICAN    REPUBLIC. 


It  is  an  unfortunate,  though  perhaps 
necessary  circumstance,  resulting  from  the 
extreme  humanitarian  notions  somewhat 
prevalent  at  the  present  day  in  our  country, 
that  the  moment  any  political  subject  is 
agitated  which  beai-s  directly  or  indirectly 
on  the  negro  question,  and  consequently 
appeals  especially  to  the  "  moral  sense "  of 
the  nation, — that  convenient  hobby  on  which 
so  many,  resorting  to  it  by  design,  or  im- 
pelled by  an  inherent  proclivity,  ride  to 
positions  of  influence  and  power, — the  real 
merits  of  the  question  in  point  are  apt  to  be 
either  wholly  overlooked,  or  soon  lost  sight 
of;  while  felse  issues,  such  as  will  best  sub- 
serve the  proposed  end,  are  raised,  to  which 
the  public  attention  is  diverted  by  all  the 
arts  of  sophistry  and  ingenuity  known  to 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  make  the  sym- 
pathies and  prejudices  of  the  people  subser- 
vient to  their  views  and  purposes.  Thus, 
frequently  a  decision  is  obtained,  based  on 
matters  collateral  or  wholly  irrelevant,  but 
having  the  same  practical  result  as  a  ver- 
dict on  the  legitimate  issue,  which  could 


never  have  been  efl:ected  had  the  question 
been  presented  on  its  ((■:eal  merits,  and  the 
appeal  been  made  to  the  good  practical 
sense,  the  wholesome  moral  sentiment,  and 
manly  patriotism  of  the  people.  Even  did 
the  evil  stop  at  the  point  of  misled  public 
sentiment  and  perverted  sympathy,  the  ef- 
fect, in  matters  relating  to  our  foreign  poli- 
cy, might  not  perhaps  be  very  serious. 
But  in  a  popular  government  like  ours, 
where  public  sentiment  and  its  organ  the 
press  very  properly  influence  its  action  in  a 
i  very  great  degree,  the  evil  caimot  stop  at 
that  point.  And  hence,  though  it  must 
awaken  our  regret,  it  cannot  excite  our 
wonder,  that  the  action  of  the  Government 
on  questions  where  public  sentiment  is  most 
liable  to  be  swayed  by  sympathy  or  preju- 
dice, should  sometimes  be  vacillating  and 
hesitating — wanting  in  that  prompt,  ener- 
getic straightforwardness  which  results  from 
earnestness  of  purpose,  guided  by  liberal  and 
enlarged  views  of  national  duty  and  obliga- 
tion. 

We  deem  these  remarks  not  irrelevant  to 
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the  subject  of  this  aiiicle,  ]>ai-tieiilarly  in  its 
relation  to  the  Dominican  Kepubhc. 

The  late  failure  in  the  attempt  at  media- 
tion by  the  agents  of  the  three  powers, 
Great  Britain,  France  and  the  United  States, 
between  the  Haytians  and  Dominicans — or 
to  speak  more  properly,  in  the  attempt  by 
those  powers  to  induce  his  soi-disant  Ma- 
jesty of  Hayti  to  cease  his  hostilities  to- 
wards the  Dominicans — and  the  discussion 
of  the  question  at  issue  between  them  by 
the  daily  press,  are  attracting  to  it  a  no 
small  degree  of  public  attention  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  And  the  issues  legitimately  in- 
volved in  the  question,  as  well  as  some  irrel- 
evant ones  which  are  sought  to  be  con- 
nected with  it,  are  a  sufficient  guaranty 
that  it  will  continue,  until  its  final  adjust- 
ment, to  engage,  in  an  intenser  degree  than 
ever,  the  attention  of  the  American  people. 

By  a  portion  of  the  press,  whose  sympa- 
thies for  the  Hayti  an  cause  have  apparently 
either  blinded  their  judgment  or  overcome 
their  scrupulous  regard  for  truth  and  the 
claims  of  justice,  this  question  has  been  stu- 
diously misrepresented,  or  its  merits  at  least 
essentially  perverted.  By  raising  the  alarm 
a'ies  of  "  Slavery  extension,"  "  More  annex- 
ation of  slave  territory,"  and  others  of  a 
similar  kind,  in  connection  with  this  subject, 
popular  prejudice  ■?  sought  to  be  aroused, 
to  the  injury  of  the  Dominican  cause,  on 
which  an  unfavorable  prejudgment  by  the 
public  is  thus  attempted  to  be  gained,  by 
appealing  to  passion  and  sectional  preju- 
dices, under  the  plausible  cloak  of  philan- 
thropy, on  issues  wholly  irrelevant  in  fact, 
but  none  the  less,  for  that  reason,  adapted 
to  the  apparent  purpose  in  view. 

We  do  not  wish  to  speak  harshly,  nor  do 
we  intend  to  be  unjust ;  but  knowing,  as  we 
well  do,  that  this  course,  pursued  with  a 
perseverance  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  is 
directly  if  not  designedly  calculated  to  shut 
out  from  the  republican  sympathies  of  the 
American  nation  a  feeble,  but  brave  and 
resolute  people,  who  are  battling  manfully 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  republican  lib- 
erties against  the  u.nfounded  claims  of  a 
CTUshing  and  cruel  desj^otism, — nay,  strug- 
gling to  preserve  themselves  from  absolute 
extermination  in  a  war  of  races,  unrelent- 
ingly waged  against  them  on  account  of 
their  white  blood, — we  feel  compelled  to 
step  forward  in  vindication  of  their  cause, 
which  is  identified  with  that  of  truth,  jus- 


tice, and  republican  liberty.  And,  without 
assuming  to  be  the  espec'al  guardians  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  or  its  interests,  we 
conceive  that  there  is  a  propriety  in  our 
coming  forward  to  take  part  in  the  discus- 
sion ;  having  been,  to  speak  in  our  individ- 
ual capacity,  the  first,  we  believe,  to  pre- 
sent an  account  of  that  new  State  to  the 
American  public,  which  we  did  in  the  col- 
umns of  one  of  the  daily  journals,  more 
than  three  years  ago ;  and  having  subse- 
quently resumed  the  topic  in  the  pages  of 
this  Review.* 

During  the  interval  which  has  since 
elapsed,  we  have  watched,  with  what  at- 
tention we  could,  from  a  far-off  position, — 
one  equally  distant  from  our  own  country 
and  the  island  people  whose  fortunes  and 
destiny  nad  once  awakened  our  sympathy 
while  am^ng  them, — the  course  of  events 
affecting  the  Dominican  Republic.  We 
approach  this  discussion  then,  we  confess, 
with  some  small  degree  of  feeling,  not  a 
little  heighten  jd,  it  may  be,  by  the  fact 
that,  owing  to  the  form  of  our  publication, 
we  have  been  tied  down  to  a  month's  si- 
lence, while  this  discussion  has  been  carried 
on  in  the  manner  we  have  noticed. 

A  preliminary  word  further.  We  mod- 
estly believe  ourselves  to  possess  as  large 
a  share  of  rational  philanthropy,  even  on 
the  negro  question,  as  those  who  make 
much  more  ostentatious  pretensions  to  it. 
At  the  same  time,  we  frankly  confess  that 
in  any  case  where  the  merits  of  a  contro- 
versy, as  between  the  white  and  black  races, 
were  equi-balanced,  our  sympathies — and 
we  are  so  unsophisticated  as  to  suppose 
them  very  natural — wt  uld  incline  us  to  side 
with  our  own  blood  and  color.  A  fortiori 
are  we  disposed  so  to  do,  where  the  balance 
in  the  scale  of  right  and  justice  is  decidedly 
in  favor  of  the  white  race,  and  it,  moreover, 
is  the  weaker  party — the  pai-ty  not  merely 
destined,  if  defeated,  to  lose  its  inherited 
civil  and  political  rights,  but  doomed  to  the 
fate  we  have  already  indicated.  And  we 
confess  ourselves  deficient  in  that  degree  of 
astuteness  requisite  to  discover  the  reasons 
and  motives,  on  the  supposition  that  they ' 
are  good  and  proper,  which  can  induce  an- 
other, being  a  white  man,  to  decide  diflPei5»- 
ently  between  the  two  parties  in  a  case  of 
this  kind.     For  the  question  ultimately  re- 
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solves  itself  into  tWs,  of  Dominican  inde- 
pendence on  the  one  hand,  or  the  extermi- 
nation of  the  white  race  on  the  other ;  and 
it  matters  little  whether  this  extermination 
be  effected  by  a  single  bloody  tragedy,  like 
that  by  which  the  entire  French  colony  in 
Hayti  proper  was  swept  off  near  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  or — which  would  be 
more  likely  to  be  the  course  pursued  now 
when  the  civilized  world  is  watching  the 
proceedings  of  the  black  power — by  the 
slower  but  no  less  sure  means  of  political 
proscription  under  color  of  law. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  pro- 
ceed to  execute  the  purpose  we  have  in 
view  in  this  article :  First,  to  discuss  the 
question  at  issue  between  Hayti  and  the 
Dominican  Republic,  having  reference  to 
the  claims  of  the  former  to  a  political  su- 
premacy over  the  latter ;  and  second,  after  a 
brief  review  of  the  past  action  of  our  Gov- 
ernment in  the  matter,  to  consider  the  at- 
titude which,  in  the  present  circumstances 
and  state  of  the  case,  duty  and  policy  re- 
quire it  to  assume  towards  those  States, 
especially  the  Dominican  Republic. 

As  all  our  readers  have  not  at  hand  our 
former  numbers,  before  alluded  to,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
subject  to  reiterate  briefly  a  few  facts  and 
circumstances.* 

The  Dominican  territory  is  identical  in  its 
limits  with  the  ancient  Spanish  part  of  the 
island  of  St.  Domingo,  being  the  eastern 
portion,  and  embracing  two  thirds  of  its  en- 
tire area ;  while  Hayti  proper  includes  the 
remaining,  or  western  portion — the  territo- 
ly  of  the  old  French  colony.  The  revolt  of 
the  blacks  in  the  latter,  near  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  not  having  extended  to  the 
former,  then  under  the  government  of  the 
Spanish  Crown,  the  relations  of  master  and 
slave  remained,  as  they  always  had  been, 
undisturbed  in  the  Spanish  colony  after 
the  blacks  in  the  west  had  established  their 
so-called  republics,  of  which  in  the  begin- 
ning there  were  two. 

France,  by  treaty  of  cession  with  Spain 
obtained  and  held  possession  of  the  Spanish 
•  portion  from  the  year  1795  or  '96  to  1809, 
in  which  latter  year  the  French  were  ex- 
pelled by  the  native  inhabitants.  This  re- 
possession by  the  Spanish  colonists  was 
afterwards  confirmed  to  the  Spanish  Crown 


*  See  March  No.,  1849,  p.  238,  et  seq. 


by  the  treaty  of  Paris.  From  that  time 
onward,  the  colony  was  ruled  by  Spanish 
royal  governors  until  the  year  1821,  when 
the  inhabitants  of  the  capital,  Santo  Domin- 
go city,  revolted  against  the  royal  authority, 
deposed  the  Governor,  and  sent  him  out  of 
the  country. 

With  this  expulsion  ended  the  actual 
possession  of  Spain,  the  only  European 
power  that  had  the  shadow  of  a  claim  to 
the  Dominican  territory.  And  it  is  in 
point  to  remark,  that  this  claim,  which  was 
never  seriously  re-asserted,  has  been  virtual- 
ly relinquished  by  the  fact  that  that  Gov- 
ernment has  within  the  last  few  years  once 
promised  to  recognize  the  Dominican  inde- 
pendence, an  act  which  was  only  left  in- 
complete in  form,  at  the  time,  by  a  crisis  in 
the  Spanish  cabinet.* 

On  the  overthrow  of  the  Spanish  royal 
authority,  the  inhabitants  established  a  pro- 
visional government  and  hoisted  the  Colom- 
bian flag,  wishing  to  unite  themselves  to  that 
South  American  Republic.  But  that  State 
either  not  having  time,  or  wanting  the  incli- 
nation to  consummate  this  union,  and  scenes 
of  disorder  and  confusion  meanwhile  occurring 
to  embarass  the  provisional  government,  a 
faction  of  the  colored  population  communi- 
cated to  Boyer,  who  had  then  recently 
united  under  his  sway  both  the  black  re- 
publics in  the  west,  their  wish  that  he 
would  come  and  take  possession  of  the  east 
also.  The  Haytian  chief,  at  the  head  of 
a  numerous  and  tolerably  well-disciplined 
army,  was,  we  believe,  at  the  time  on  his 
march  towards  the  Dominican  capital,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  possession  of  it  by 
force,  which,  with  his  appointments  and  in 
the  state  of  things  existing  there  at  the  time, 
he  would  have  found  no  great  difficulty  in 
doing.  Under  these  circumstances,  on  his 
presenting  himself  with  his  army  before  the 
gates  of  the  capital,  they  were  opened  to 
him  ;  but  under  the  stipulation  that  the 
inhabitants  should  be  left  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  ancient  rights,  laws,  usages  and  cus- 
toms. Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Domini- 
can union  with  Hayti  in  1822. 

Let  us  now  examine  how  these  stipulations 
were  observed  by  the  Haytian  chief. 

The  moment  Boyer  found  himself  securely 
planted  within  the  city  gates,  and  in  full 
possession  of  the  fortress   and  walls   that 


*  See  AprQ  No.,  1849,  p.  382— note. 
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cotnmanded  the  town  and  its  approaches, 

he  proclaimed  the  universal  emancipation  of 

the  slaves,  against  the  remonstrances  of  the 

Dominicans,  who    reminded    him   of    his 

pledges,  and  without  making  any  stipula- 
tions  or   provisions   for  indemnification  to 

their  late  owners. 

We   admit  that  the  conduct  of  Boyer, 

being  a  black  man  and  the  ruler  of  a  people 

who  had  recently  wrested  from  their  masters 

the  boon  of  freedom,  was,  in  this  particular, 

all  very  natural.     Nay,  we  will  even  go  so 

far,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument  solely,  as  to 

admit  that  his  course,  though  rigorously  in 

violation  of  legal  rights  and  of  solemn  faith 

pledged  to  respect  this  right  among  others, 

(which    inference    can    be    evaded    by   no 

sophistry  or  ingenuity,)  was  yet  excusable 

as  regarded  him  and  his  position.     Still,  in 

the  view  of  the  Dominicans,  whose  rights  of 

property  enjoyed  through  successive  gener- 
ations were  thus  trampled  under  foot,  this 

circumstance   in  regard  to  Boyer  and  his 

position  could  afford  no  plea  in  extenuation 

of  the  act,  coupled  with  the  manner  of  it ; 

nor  the  slightest  valid  reason  for  their  sub- 
mission to  a  political  supremacy  yielded  on 

conditions  so  violated,  any  longer  than  while 

compelled  by  necessity  to  submit. 

Considering  the  mild  form  in  which  slavery 

existed  at  this  time  in  Spanish  St.  Domingo, 

(we  speak  in  contradistinction  to  its  form  in 

the  French  portion,  before  the  revolt  of  the 
blacks  there,)  and  some  other  circumstances, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Dominicans 
would  have  voluntarily  acquiesced  in  the 
emancipation,  had  an  adequate  indemnity 
been  given  for  the  loss  of  this  class  of  their 
property.  But  none  was  ever  offered ;  so 
that  even  the  act  of  emancipation,  performed 
in  the  manner  it  was,  stands  glaringly  out  as 
one  of  treachery  and  bad  faith. 

Nor  can  the  course  pursued  on  this  sub- 
ject in  after  years,  by  the  Dominican  revo- 
lutionists, have  the  retro-active  effect  of 
mitigating  this  verdict.  For  then  the  lapse 
of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  materi- 
ally changed  the  position  of  affairs  in  regard 
to  the  relations  of  the  races  induced  by  this 
act ;  and  besides,  to  put  the  matter  on  the 
ground  on  which  the  Congress  that  framed 
the  Dominican  Constitution  of  1844  placed 
it,  all  classes,  the  whites,  the  people  of  color, 
(that  is,  the  races  of  the  mixed  blood,)  and  the 

blacks,  had  indiscriminately  united  in  the  sue-        *  See  the  analysis  of  this  Constitution  ia  the 
cessful  efforts  to  regain  their  country's  liber- 1  March  No.,  1849,  of  this  Eeview. 


ties  from  the  Haytians  ;  and  hence  it  was 
but  just  that  all,  without  distinction  of  color, 
should  be  placed  on  a  footing  of  ])olitical 
equality,  as  was  done  by  that  instrunn  nt.* 

But  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  of  the 
capital — the   possession  of  which  was   the 
consummation  of  the  annexation,  inasmuch 
as  the  possession  of  that  walled  town  was 
virtually    the    acquisition    of    the     whole 
country — were  not  kept  in  other  material 
respects.      For   soon    after   the   annexation 
there  followed  in  quick  succession  a  series 
of  confiscations,  with  or  without  color  of 
law :    First,  of  some  of  the  possessions  of 
the  Dominican  Church,  the  property  of  the 
religious  corporations  ;  among  the  effects  of 
which  illegal   and  unjust  measure  may  be 
mentioned  the  ruin  of  the  ancient  University 
of  Santo  Domingo,  an  institution  of  learning 
which  had  through  a  long  series  of  yeare 
sent  forth  numbers  of  men  who,  by  their 
learning  and  talents,  adorned,  in  Church  or 
State,  that  and  the  adjacent  Spanish  countries. 
Second,  the  confiscation  of  the  propeity  of 
individuals.      This  was  effected  in  several 
ways.    First,  indirectly  and  on  a  large  scale, 
by  a  system  of  policy  in  flagrant  violation  of 
the  terms  of  this  compulsory  annexation.  To 
have  applied  directly  to  real  estate  in  the 
Dominican  territory  the  principle  of  the  Hay- 
tian  Constitution,  which  incapacitated  whites 
from   holding   such    property,  would  have 
been  too  openly  outrageous  an  act  of  per- 
fidy even  for  the  imscrupulous  but  cunning 
and  shrewd  Boyer.   He  therefore  pi'ocoeded 
indirectly  to  accomplish  to  a  great  extent 
the  same  end.    We  pass  lightly  over  the  fact 
of  his  requiring  the  Dominican  landholders 
to  naturahze  themselves  as  Haytians  as  a 
condition  of  their  continuing  to  reside  in  the 
country  as  proprietors,  though  it  operated 
as  a  confiscation  of  their  property  in  the  case 
of  the  many  who  preferred  banishment  to 
the  abjuration  of  their  nationality ;  for  the 
pri\ilege  which  was  allowed  them  of  selling 
their  estates  amounted  to  nothing,  ina:-much 
as   the   Haytian    law  excluding   European 
immigration  into  the  island,  deprived  those 
who  might  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
poor  boon  and  abandon  their   country,  of 
their  only  chance  of  finding  purchasers ;  the 
people  of  the  country  having  already  much 
more  land  than  they  could  cultivate  or  make 
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any  other  use  of.  The  concession  of  this 
privilege,  then,  was  not  only  nugatory,  but 
insulting. 

The  really  flagitious  part  of  this  indirect 
system  of  confiscation,  consisted  in  requiring 
the  Dominican  land-owners,  mostly  whites, 
to  exhibit  their  title-deeds  as  a  requisite 
condition  of  avoiding  the  forfeiture  of  their 
estates.  Such  a  requisition  applied  to  real 
estate,  in  a  country  where  for  generations 
titles  had,  in  very  many  instances,  rested 
notoriously  and  without  being  disputed  on 
the  authority  of  oral  tradition  alone,  was  in 
open  and  gross  contempt  of  every  principle 
of  justice,  especially  as  being  the  act  of  a 
foreign,  not  to  say  usurping  power.  And  it 
had  the  intended  effect  of  confiscating  to  the 
Slate,  in  other  words,  to  the  use  of  Boyer's 
minions,  very  much  of  the  landed  property 
of  the  Dominicans,  which  had  been  in  the 
successive  possession  of  the  expelled  owners 
and  their  ancestors  in  many  instances  for 
hundreds  of  years.  By  this  process  the  Eu- 
ropean race  in  that  part  of  the  island  had 
been  diminished  in  number,  as  is  estimated, 
about  one  third ;  and  proportionally  with 
this  diminution  had  disappeared,  in  the 
words  of  the  Dominican  Manifesto,  "wealth, 
commerce  and  agriculture." 

In  the  second  place,  directly,  by  a  mea- 
sure adopted  in  reference  to  the  property  of 
those  Dominicans  of  the  white  blood,  who,  by 
boldly  advocating  the  entire  independence 
of  their  country,  and  strenuously  opposing 
its  absorption  by  Hayti,  had  incurred  the 
resentment  of  the  black  despot  of  that  part 
of  the  island  ;  and,  holding  in  vivid  remem- 
brance the  terrible  example  of  Haytian 
mercy  towards  their  race,  which  had  been 
given  in  the  west  thii'ty  years  before,  had 
now  on  the  consummation  of  the  annexation 
sought  refuge  in  foreign  lands.  This  latter 
class  of  confiscations  was  decreed  not  only 
against  those  who  were  then  absentees,  at 
the  date  of  the  law,  July  8, 1 824,  but  also,  by 
a  retro-active  effect,  against  all  those  who  had 
not  returned  nearly  a  year  previously  thereto, 
namely,  by  the  first  of  June,  1823. 

Besides,  the  French  language,  though  a 
foreign  tongue,  and  wholly  unknown  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  Dominican  people,  was 
compulsoriiy  substituted  in  the  place  of  the 
native  Spanish,  in  the  courts  of  justice  and 
in  all  legal  proceedings,  and  in  such  business 
transactions  as  by  the  usages  of  the  civil 
Jaw  are  required   to   be   of  record.     Thus 


were  the  Dominicans  "  deprived,"  in  the 
words  of  their  Revolutionary  Manifesto, 
"  contrary  to  natural  right,  of  the  sole  privi- 
lege that  remained  to  them  as  Spaniards, 
the  use  of  their  native  tongue." 

Other  charges  made  against  the  Haytians 
by  the  Dominican  revolutionary  government 
were,  of  partiality  and  oppression  against  the 
Dominicans,  and  of  their  exclusion  from 
offices  of  trust ;  and  the  truth  of  these 
charges  is  corroborated  by  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  the  opponents  as  well  as  friends 
of  the  present  order  of  things.  All  whom 
we  ever  heard  speak  on  the  subject,  concur 
in  representing  that  the  administration  of 
Boyer,  arbitrary  and  absolutely  tyrannical  as 
it  was  even  over  Hayti  proper,  was  always 
exercised  in  a  doubly  oppressive  manner  to- 
wards the  Dominicans,  to  the  ruin  of  their 
trade  and  the  harassment  and  impoverish- 
ment of  the  citizens. 

These  are  among  the  charges  made  against 
the  Haytians  by  the  Dominican  provisional 
government,  and  substantially  embodied  in 
their  Revolutionary  Manifesto  of  January 
16,  1844;  and,  as  we  have  on  a  former 
occasion  remaiked,  "  the  statements  were 
published  to  the  world  on  an  important  and 
solemn  occasion,  by  a  body  of  intelligent 
men,  as  a  vindication  of  the  separation  from 
Hayti ;  and,  besides,  were  of  easy  refutatioft 
had  any  of  the  facts  been  distorted  or  falsi- 
fied." They  never  have  been  denied  nor 
their  force  extenuated ;  and  taken  especially 
in  connection  with  the  circumstances  of 
the  annexation,  they  present,  we  submit,  a 
triumphant  justification  of  the  Dominicans 
in  their  act  of  throwing  off  the  Haytian 
yoke.  Nor  is  the  force  of  this  justification 
materially  diminished  by  the  f;\ct  that,  after 
Boyer's  flight  and  the  accession  to  the 
Haytian  presidency  of  Gen.  Riviere  in  1843, 
some  modifications  of  the  oppressive  system 
of  the  former  rule  were  adopted.  '  For, 
though  the  Dominican  absentees  were  now 
allowed  three  years  in  which  to  return  and 
thus  save  their  property  from  confiscation, 
no  restitution  of  past  appropriations  was 
oflfered,  no  indemnity  for  the  slaves  arbitrarily 
set  free ;  nor  was  the  native  language  of  the 
Dominicans  restored  to  its  place  in  the 
courts  of  justice  and  halls  of  record.  Nor 
Avas  the  Dominican  representation  in  the 
Haytian  Congress,  which  they  had  always 
nominally  enjoyed,  still  any  thing  more  than 
a  mere  nominal  privilege ;  for,  composing  but 
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a  small  minority,  and  representing  a  people 
Avlio  were  regarded  as  foreigners  and  a 
conquered  race,  they  never  could  have  ex; 
erted  a  modifying  influence  on  the  legisla- 
tion affecting  themselves,  even  had  Haytian 
legislation  ever  been  any  thing  more  than  a 
solemn  farce. 

The  determination  of  the  Dominicans  to 
throw  off  the  oppressive  yoke  of  Ilayti  was 
no  sudden  impulse  of  the  last  moment,  either 
spontaneous  or  instigated  by  foreign  agency. 
On  the  contrary,  the  design  had  been  long 
entertained ;  it  had  been  brooded  over  for 
years.  But  during  the  continuance  of 
Bover's  iron  rule,  their  capital  and  other 
towns  filled  with  his  troops,  as  was  always 
the  case,  no  opportunity  had  presented  itself 
for  carrying  their  cherished  scheme  into  ex- 
ecution. The  first  favorable  moment  occurred 
on  the  accession  of  his  successor,  as  before 
noticed ;  when,  a  large  portion  of  the 
Haytian  garrison  in  the  capital  having  been 
withdrawn  to  meet  the  requisition  of  some 
exigency  in  the  west,  the  Dominicans  I'ose 
by  preconcert  on  the  small  garrison  left,  took 
them  prisoners  and  sent  them  home,  and 
then  proclaimed  a  provisional  independent 
government.  This  was  early  in  January, 
1844,  and  prehminary  to  the  publication  of 
the  Manifesto  above  spoken  of. 

And  here  it  may  be  well  to  speak  briefly 
of  the  Dominicans  as  a  race.  The  popula- 
tion is  composed  of  the  pure  whites,  and  the 
•mixed  races  of  all  shades  of  color ;  bearing 
about  the  same  relative  proportion  as  do  the 
corresponding  races  in  other  Spanish  Ameri- 
can States.  As  in  those  countries,  the  whites 
are  the  intellectually  predominant,  and  conse- 
quently the  ruling  class.  All,  by  the  Consti- 
tution, are,  without  distinction  of  color, 
citizens  and  equal  before  the  law. 

It  is  proper,  in  this  place,  to  continue  the 
history  of  the  leading  events  which  have 
transpired  in  the  republic,  from  the  point 
where  our  last  article  left  it,  in  1848.  And 
this  we  shall  do  in  as  concise  a  manner  as 
possible,  and  availing  ourselves  now  of  infor- 
mation derived  from  other  sources  than  per- 
sonal observation  or  the  direct  consultation 
of  official  documents.* 


*  We  avail  ourselves  of  the  statements  made 
in  an  article  in  the  "Jievue  clef;  Deux  Mondes"  (of 
Paris,)  for  May  1st,  1851.  And  we  adopt  them 
in  regard  to  simple  historical  facts  connected 
with  this  particular  period,  with  the  more  confi- 


Santana,  the  Liberator,  as  he  is  deserved- 
ly s'.yled,  of  his  country,  and  its  first  Presi- 
dent, resigned  his  office  in  August,  1848, 
having  served  out  but  half  of  his  double 
term  of  eight  years,  which  the  Constitution 
in  consideration  of  his  services  had  accorded 
him.  His  successor,  Jimenez,  wholly  dis- 
appointed whatever  favorable  opinions  had 
been  entertained  in  regard  to  his  suitable- 
ness for  the  office.  Under  his  administra- 
tion the  army  seems  to  have  been  soon 
materially  disorganized,  and  the  finances  of 
the  country  more  seriously  embarrassed  than 
ever. 

Soulouque,  ever  on  the  watch  for  a  favor- 
able opportunity  for  striking  a  blow,  eagerly 
availed  himself  of  the  one  presented  by  the 
withdrawal  of  his  formidable  adversary, 
Santana,  and  the  confusion  and  difficulty 
consequent  on  the  accession  of  an  inefficient 
successor ;  and  at  the  head  of  an  overwhelm- 
ing and  well-appointed  force,  marched  for 
the  Dominican  froutiej'.  Instead  of  await- 
ing his  arrival  at  the  defiles  which  protect 
the  approaches  to  Santo  Domingo  city,  the 
Dominican  President,  who  had  taken  the 
field  in  person,  committed  the  error — a  great 
one,  considering  the  disparity  of  forces — of 
advancing  to  meet  him  nearly  to  the  fron- 
tier and  into  an  open  and  exposed  countiy. 
Here,  at  a  place  called  Las  Matas,  the  hostile 
armies  met,  the  Haytians  led  by  Soulouque 
in  person,  and  after  an  engagement  of  two 
houi's'  duration,  the  Dominicans  gave  way, 
falling  back  on  Azua,  a  town  near  the  south- 
west Dominican  frontier,  where  Jimenez 
was  posted  with  the  reserve.  This  battle 
occurred  on  the  18th  of  March,  1849;  on 
the  6th  of  April,  Azua  fell  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Soulouque.  The  Dominican  army 
had  abandoned  all  their  artillery,  military 
stores,  provisions,  and  even  their  wounded. 
One  resource  was  left,  and  that  was,  to  have 
defended  a  defile  through  which  Soulouque 
would  have  to  pass.     But  there  was  treason 


dence,  as  its  minute  details  of  certain  transactions 
and  events  of  the  years  1847  and  1848,  we  know 
fi-om  personal  knowledge,  are  very  accurate,  and 
in  fact  could  have  been  obtained  by  the  wi-iter 
from  only  one  source  in  France, — the  official  dis- 
patches of  the  French  Consul  resident  at  that 
time  in  Santo  Domingo  city,  communicated  through 
the  Consul-General  of  France  in  Hayti.  Some 
peculiar  coloring,  however,  which  he  gives  to  cer- 
tain political  events  and  circumstances,  we  may 
perhaps  have  occasion  to  notice  at  a  future  time. 
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in  the  very  air,  and  the  soldiers,  whom  there 
was  no  one  to  rally,  betook  themselves  in 
confusion  to  the  woods  and  thickets. 

A  terrible  panic,  augmented  every  hour 
by  the  lamentations  of  women  and  children 
who  arrived  in  troops  from  the  villages  of 
the  frontier  districts,  now  reigned  in  Santo 
Domingo  city.*  The  imminent  danger  of 
famine,  owing  to  this  large  increase  of  the 
population  of  the  capital,  heightened  the 
anguish  which  terror  had  already  inspired. 
In  this  critical  situation,  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple and  of  the  Congress  then  in  session  were 
turned  once  more  towards  their  former  libera- 
tor and  President,  Don  Pedro  Santana,  who 
was  now  on  his  estate  in  one  of  the  provinces. 
By  a  decree,  Congress  recalled  him  to  the 
capital,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  obeying  the 
simimons.  His  preparations  detained  him 
there  three  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
he  was  ready  to  set  forth  to  meet  the  ad- 
vancing enemy.  And  what  was  the  force 
that  accompanied  him  1  About  sixty  men  ! 
He  set  out,  as  may  well  be  conceived,  with 
little  hopes.  Possessed  of  an  indomitable 
energy  and  cool  courage,  a  fertihty  of  re- 
sources, and  a  power  of  commanding  the 
affections  and  controlling  the  will  of  men, 
which  on  a  larger  field  and  with  better  ad- 
vantages would  have  distinguished  him  as  a 
militaiy  leader,  while,  in  regard  to  patriot- 
ism, he  would  not  suffer  by  comparison  with 
the  revered  names  of  our  own  revolutionary 
history,  he  did  not  wholly  despair.  "  I  go," 
he  said  to  his  friends  on  taking  leave  of 
them,  "  I  go  to  endeavor  to  check  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Haytians  until  France  shall  come 
to  our  aid ;  in  any  event,  if  I  am  vanquish- 
ed, you  will  never  see  me  more."  And  he 
issued  forth  from  the  city  gates  with  his 
sixty  men.  At  a  short  distance  from  Santo 
Domingo,  he  began  to  fall  in  with  solitary 
stragglers  from  the  late  routed  and  dispersed 
army,  between  each  of  whom  and  himself 


*The  French  Consul-General  at  Port-au-Prince, 
(M.  Raybaud,)  apprehensive  of  the  terrible  fate 
that  would  await  the  Dominicans  in  case  their 
capital  should  fall  before  the  attack  of  Soulouque, 
"wrote  repeatedly  to  the  Haytian  head-quarters, 
reminding  Soulouque  that  he  would  dishonor  his 
victory  by  any  useless  cruelties,  and  how  great  an 
interest,  on  the  contrary,  he  had  in  effacing  the 
stains  which  attached  to  his  reputation  by  the 
massacres  of  the  preceding  year,"  namely,  those 
in  his  own  capital,  referred  to  on  a  subsequent 


would  occur  a  conversation  somewhat  after 
this  sort :  "  Where  are  you  going  ?"  "  I 
don't  know,  General ;  I  am  going  off." 
"  And  why  ?"  "  Because  we  are  betrayed." 
"  Very  well !"  Santana  would  rejoin,  as  he 
retired  with  an  air  of  vexation  ;  "  very  well, 
and  I  am  going  off  to  get  slain,  alone." 
"  Why  didn't  you  say  that  before  !"  his 
interlocutor  would  exclaim  ;  and  thereupon 
would  follow  after  him,  and  take  his  place 
in  the  httle  troop,  regarding  it  as  monstrous 
that  Santana  should  think  of  dying  alone. 
In  this  way,  at  the  moment  when  the  long 
black  lines  of  the  Haytians  deployed  on  the 
horizon,  the  microscopic  army  had  tripled, 
and  Santana,  with  a  look  of  re-assurance, 
already  counted  around  him  near  two  hun- 
dred men. 

And  now  he  began  to  take  steps  seriously 
to  make  the  attempt  of  checking  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Haytians  through  the  defiles 
of  the  mountains ;  the  last  chain  of  which, 
towards  Santo  Domingo,  and  separating  him 
from  that  city,  Soulouque  had  neglected  to 
take  possession  of,  having  committed  the 
serious  error  of  halting  ten  days  at  Azua. 
Meanwhile  the  scattered  Dominican  soldiers 
continued  to  flock  in  as  they  heard  of  the 
arrival  of  their  old  and  favorite  leader,  San- 
tana, who  at  the  end  of  a  week  saw  himself 
at  the  head  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  men. 
The  invaders  were  now  brought  to  a  check. 

Hard  by  the  spot  where  the  opposing 
forces  lay,  runs  the  small  river  of  Ocoa,  the 
only  source  from  which  it  was  possible  for 
them  to  obtain  water ;  and  the  Dominicans 
were  so  posted  as  to  command  from  secure 
positions,  behind  huge  mahogany  trees  and 
thick  underbrush,  all  approach  to  its  banks, 
and  thus  to  be  able  to  shoot  down  any 
Haytian  whom  parching  thirst  emboldened 
to  make  the  attempt.  At  last  the  sufferings 
of  the  enemy  from  this  cause  became  intol- 
erable, and  Soulouque  was  reduced  to  the 
alternative  of  retiring  before  a  handful  of 
men,  or  of  attempting  to  force  the  pass.  He 
resolved  on  the  latter  course ;  but,  on  the 
first  demonstration  made  for  that  purpose, 
coupled  as  it  was  with  a  manoeuvre  to  out- 
flank the  little  band  of  its  defenders,  the 
latter  at  once  changed  their  attitude  from 
that  of  assailed  to  assailants ;  and  adopting 
the  mode  of  attack  which  under  similar 
circumstances  had,  in  some  of  the  battles  of 
the  rev^olution,  secured  them  victory  against 
an  odds  of  even  ten  to  one,  they  now  fired 
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only  one  round  of  musketry,  and  throwing 
aside  their  empty  pieces,  rushed  upon  the 
dense  masses  of  the  Haytians  with  their 
swords — the  terrible  machetes — and  lances. 
The  contest  was  as  short  and  desperate  as  it 
was  bloody.  It  was  a  combat  of  demons, 
to  use  the  words  of  another :  on  the  part  of 
the  Dominicans,  the  rage  of  desperation ; 
on  that  of  the  Haytians,  the  rage  of  thirst. 
Soulouque  himself  at  last  cried  out,  "  Sauve 
qui  peut ! "  and  the  Haytian  army  broke 
away  in  utter  confusion,  abandoning  on  the 
field  six  cannons,  more  than  a  thousand  mus- 
kets, three  hundred  horses,  together  with  a 
quantity  of  military  stores  and  provisions ; 
but  no  wounded — there  were  only  the  dead. 
In  revenge  for  this  signal  defeat,  the  retreat- 
ing army  burnt  the  towns  of  Azua,  San 
Juan,  and  Las  Matas  ;  Soulouque  arrogating 
to  himself  the  honor  of  setting  fire  to  Azua, 
the  principal  one,  with  his  own  hand,  when 
he  had  first  shot  and  mutilated  some  Domin- 
ican soldiers  who  had  fallen  into  his  hands. 
The  destruction  of  fruit-trees,  the  burning 
of  habitations  and  other  property,  the  mas- 
sacre of  several  isolated  families,  marked, 
for  an  extent  of  thirty  to  forty  leagues,  the 
precipitate  retreat  of  Soulouque,  who  ex- 
pended his  rage  even  on  the  domestic  ani- 
mals, while  the  black  soldiers  put  out  the 
eyes  of  those  whom  they  did  not  kill  out- 
right. 

Santana  now  turned  his  steps  towards  the 
capital,  at  the  head  of  seven  or  eight  thou- 
sand men.  On  his  march  he  was  every 
where  received  as  the  deliverer  of  his  country. 
After  some  delay,  occasioned  by  the  opposi- 
tion and  other  measures  of  President  Jime- 
nez, he  was  received  within  the  city  gates, 
the  President  retiring  on  board  an  English 
brig.  Sailing  first  to  Curagoa,  he  afterwards 
retired  to  Port-au-Prince,  where  he  repays 
the  hospitality  of  Soulouque  by  inciting  him 
to  hostilities  against  his  countrymen.* 

Thus  Santana  found  himself  again,  by  the 
force  of  circumstances,  at  the  head  of  the 
government.  This  post,  once  voluntarily 
resigned  by  him,  he  now  declined  filling  a 
second  time,  deferring  the  presidency  to  his 
friend  Baez,  while  he  contented  himself  with 
the  post  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  army. 


*  Santana,  it  seems,  is  now  convinced  that  Jime- 
nez, who  at  the  time  escaped  all  suspicion  of 
complicity  in  the  plot  we  have  on  another  occa- 
sion noticed,  was  really  colleagued  with  the  min- 
ister who  then  suffered  death  for  his  share  in  it. 


Buenaventura  Baez,  formerly  a  deputy, 
is  one  of  the  most  wealthy  2^roprietors  in 
the  country.  He  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Azua,  the  ayuntamiento  or  town-council  of 
which  once  enjoyed  the  honor  of  having  for 
its  bailiff  the  afterwards  celebrated  conqueror 
of  Peru,  Hernando  Cortez.  He  is  yet  a 
young  man,  being  only  about  thirty-eight 
years  of  age.  He  is  represented  as  being  a 
man  of  ability,  and  the  fast  and  intimate 
friend  of  Santana. 

We  will  now  turn  for  a  few  moments  to 
a  contemporary  journal,  which  has  recently 
been  laboring,  with  a  diligence  that  would 
have  been  most  commendable  in  a  better 
cause  more  intelligently  advocated,  to  ob- 
fuscate and  distort  this  whole  subject.  And 
to  begin,  we  will  quote,  in  immediate  con- 
nection with  and  reference  to  most  of  the 
preceding  facts,  the  following  passage  : — 

"In  1821  [1822]  both  the  Spanish  and  French 
parts  of  the  island  were  united  under  Boyer ;  and  for 
twenty-two  years  they  remained  together  without 
difficulty.  After  Boyer  had  left  the  government 
and  the  island,  a  Convention  was  held  to  form  a 
new  Constitution ;  this  was  finally  completed  and 
published  on  December  80,  1843.  This  Constitu- 
tion, following  the  example  of  the  United  States, 
guarantied  liberty  and  equal  rights  to  all  denomi- 
nations of  religion.  To  the  Spanish  prejudices  ol 
the  eastern  part,  this  was  an  intolerable  thing; 
and  when  the  article  was  adopted,  several  deputies 
from  that  section  rose  and  withdrew  from  the  Con- 
vention.*   They  were  intolerant  Catholics,  and 


*  We  never  heard  of  this  foct  of  the  Dominican 
deputies  leaving  the  Convention.  We  subsequently 
became  acquainted  with  one  of  them,  but  never 
heard  him  mention  any  such  circumstance,  though 
it  might  for  all  that  still  have  occurred.  It  is  of  itself 
of  little  importance  any  way,  as  will  be  seen.  We 
heard  from  the  same  person,  and  other  sources,  of 
the  imprisonment  of  these  delegates  by  the  Hay- 
tian authorities,  for  concerting  measures  looking  to 
the  separation  of  their  territory  from  Hayti.  And 
on  these  points  our  impressions  and  information 
are  confirmed  by  the  writer  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  who  says  in  regard  to  the  first,  that  the 
delegates  "  continued,  for  form's  sake,  to  sit  in  the 
Constituent  Assembly." 

In  regard  to  this  constituent  body  or  Convention, 
and  some  of  the  events  that  preceded  its  sitting, 
the  material  facts  are  concisely  these  :  When  the 
Haytians  in  the  west  rose  against  Boyer,  the  in- 
habitants of  Santo  Domingo,  and  successively  the 
rest  of  the  Dominican  territory,  followed  the  ex- 
ample thus  set  them.  But  this  first  movement  of 
the  Dominicans  did  not  have  for  its  primary  and 
immediate  object  a  separation  from  Hayti ;  at 
least,  not  ostensibly.  For  that  ulterior  step  they 
did  not  feel  themselves  yet  fully  prepared.     And 
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•would  not  consent  to  admit  other  professions  to 
equal  privileges.  Accordingly,  on  the  Kith  of 
January  following,  the  Dominicans  published  their 
Manifesto,  declaring  themselves  separate  from  and 
independent  of  Hayti.  That  document  we  have 
now  before  us  ;  it  alleges  many  grounds  of  com- 
plaint, but  the  only  one  that  we  can  see  to  be 
perfectly  well  founded  and  indisputable,  is  that 
relating  to  their  rehgion.  And  the  only  attack 
the  Haytians  made  on  that,  was,  in  a  public  con- 
vention where  all  sections  were  equally  repre- 
sented, to  estabUsh  it  as  a  constitutional  principle 
that  all  reUgions  should  be  equally  respected  and 
protected  by  law."* 

We   have   quoted   the    whole   passage, 
though  the  last  half  of  it  only  concerns  our 


present  purpose  particularly,  in  order  to  give 
the  journal  in  which  it  occurs  the  full  benefit 
of  its  statements,  to  whatever  extent  and  in 
whatever  sense  they  may  be  trae. 

The  facts  we  have  before  adduced  prove 
that  the  question  of  religious  toleration  was 
7iot  the  real  issue  between  the  Haytians  and 
Dominicans. 

During  the  whole  period  of  the  union 
with  Hayti,  religious  toleration  had  prac- 
tically existed  in  both  parts  of  the  island ; 
and  the  Dominicans  never  changed  this 
policy  of  toleration  after  the  sejMration, 
whatever  disposition  there  may  have  been 


besides,  the  opposition  which,  under  General 
Riviere,  had  recently  overthrown  Boyer's  power, 
had  shown  itself  professedly  favorable  to  their 
cause,  and  the  hope  was  very  generally  indulged 
that  their  grievances  would  be  removed.  But 
this  illusion  was  soon  dispelled.  When  the  Hay- 
tian  provisional  government  was  established,  on 
the  expulsion  of  Boyer,  not  a  single  Dominican 
was  called  into  the  administration ;  and  besides, 
Riviere,  who  very  soon  after  at  the  head  of  a  divi- 
sion of  the  army  advanced  into  the  Dominican 
territory,  for  the  purpose  of  proclaiming  and  es- 
tabUshing  the  revolution  in  that  part,  seized  and 
threw  into  prison  all  whom  his  suspicions  marked 
out  as  ill-disposed  towards  Hayti  or  favorable 
to  a  movement  for  independence,  removed  the 
provisionary  functionaries  whom  the  people  had 
substituted  in  place  of  Boyer's,  replacing  them 
with  others  of  his  own  choice,  generally  Haytians 
who  had  followed  him  from  Port-au-Prince,  and 
perpetrated  other  acts  of  tyranny  which  indicated 
for  the  future  the  same  course  of  pohcy  which 
Lad  rendered  the  administration  of  Boyer  odious 
and  intolerable.  Still  the  Dominicans  sent  their 
quota  of  deputies  to  the  Constituent  Congress  or 
Convention  which  was  now  appointed  to  con- 
vene at  Port-au  Prince,  for  the  purpose  of  revising 
the  Constitution.  Why  did  they  do  this  ?  We 
reply,  because  they  were  not  yet  ready  to  act 
openly.  The  time  was  not  yet  fully  come  for 
striking  the  blow.  They  had  been  led  to  expect  aid 
from  the  French  fleet,  then  lying  in  the  Haytian 
waters ;  and  the  expected  co-operative  measures 
were  not  as  yet  arranged.  And  being  the  weaker 
party,  as  regarded  their  oppressors,  they  were 
obliged  to  temporize  and  dissemble,  as  such  parties 
often  must.  Ultimately,  it  is  true,  the  separa- 
tion occurred  without  this  French  intervention,  but 
this  was  due  to  circumstances  connected  with  the 
revolutionary  movement  at  the  capital.  Once  as- 
sembled in  Convention  with  the  Haytian  delegates, 
the  Dominican  representatives  proposed,  as  a  neces- 
sary preUminary  condition  to  a  conciliation,  to  their 
own  abandonment  of  the  idea  of  independence, 
that  the  prohibition  of  the  immigration  of  whites, 
which  then  existed  as  a  law  of  Hayti,  should  be 
abrogated  so  far  as  regarded  their  part  of  the 
island,  whose  sparsely  peopled  and  very  partially 


*  New- York  Daily  Tribune,  of  May  2l8t,  1851. 


cultivated  territory  demanded, for  the  development 
of  its  resources  and  the  prosperity  of  its  people, 
the  adoption  of  a  system  of  immigration.  Had  the 
Haytians,  who  Avere  of  course  largely  in  the  ma- 
jority, been  willing  to  make  this  concession,  which 
would  have  assured  the  future  safety  of  the 
Dommicans,  the  latter  would  not  in  all  probability 
have  persisted  in  their  scheme  of  separation.  But 
this  concession  was  obstinately  refused,  a  fact 
that  afforded  the  clearest  demonstration  that  the 
old  policy  of  gradually  reducing  the  absolute 
number,  and  consequently  in  a  still  more  rapid 
progression  the  relative  proportion  of  the  whites, 
which  could  only  end  in  their  final  extinction  as  a 
race,  was  still  to  be  persisted  in.  Surely,  if  any 
circumstances  and  prospects  could  have  afforded 
adequate  and  justifiable  cause  for  reverting  to 
their  old  cherished  ideas  of  independence,  these  and 
the  facts  before  stated  were  amply  sufficient.  To 
all  these  there  was  still  added  the  innovation  of 
destroying  the  nationality  of  theCatholic  religioa 
We  have  as  little  intention  of  justifying  as  we  have 
of  concealing  the  somewhat  bigoted  reUgious  notions 
of  the  Dominicans,  as  manifested  on  this  occasion. 
But  we  mean  to  do  them  justice.  If  bigoted,  accord- 
ing to  Protestant  ideas,, they  were  not  intolerant, 
as  will  be  fully  shown  in  the  sequel.  It  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Haytians  have,  as  a  nation, 
very  little  real  respect  for  any  religion.  This  is 
notorious  to  all  who  know  any  thing  about  them. 
The  atheistic  notions  of  the  French  revolutionary 
times  took  too  deep  root  in  their  character  at  the 
moment  of  their  national  birth,  to  be  easily  or 
speedily  eradicated  ;  and  they  have  borne  the 
fruits  that  were  to  have  been  expected  from  such 
seeds,  planted  in  a  more  than  demi-savage  soil. 
Wlien,  therefore,  the  Dominican  revolutionary 
authorities  say  in  their  Manifesto,  "  If,  when  Cath- 
olicism was  the  religion  of  the  State,  its  ministers 
had  been  scorned  and  vilified,  what  would  its  situ- 
ation now  be,  surrounded  by  sectaries  and  ene- 
mies ?"  the  interrogation  is  evidently  pointed  mainly 
to  this  state  of  pubHc  sentiment  among  the  Hay- 
tians, as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  this  same  Man- 
ifesto declares,  that  "  though  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  would  be  protected  as  that  of  the  State, 
no  one  would  be  persecuted  or  punished  for  his 
religious  opinions."  At  all  events,  this  latter  clause 
defines  clearly  and  exphcitly  the  limits  to  be 
placed  on  the  construction  of  the  former. 
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in  some  quarters,  as  we  have  shown  on  a 
previous  occasion,  to  do  so.  But  further, 
and  more  directly  to  the  point,  as  regards 
the  journal  from  which  we  have  quoted, 
this  very  revolutionary  Manifesto,  which 
the  writer  of  the  passage  quoted  states  lay 
before  him  as  he  wrote,  contains  a  clause 
explanatory  of  the  views  of  the  revolutionary 
government  on  the  subject  of  religious  toler- 
ation ;  but  which  clause  the  writer,  for  rea- 
sons, it  would  seem,  sufficiently  transparent, 
has  seen  fit  to  suppress.  It  is  to  this  efiect, 
that  "the  Roman  Catholic  religion  would 
be  protected  as  that  of  the  State ;  but  that 
no  one  would  be  persecuted  or  punished  for 
his  religious  opinions.'"'"  Now  this  Domin- 
ican Manifesto,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind. 


*  We  quote  from  our  previous  publication  in 
the  March  No.,  1849,  page  246,  note ;  not  having 
.the  Manifesto  at  the  present  time  lying  before  us. 
It,  together  with  the  other  Dominican  documents 
referred  to  in  those  articles,  and  lying  before  us  at 
that  time  of  writing,  were  lost  during  our  absence 
from  this  country,  in  the  confusion  occasioned  by 
a  fire  in  the  vicinity  of  the  office  where  they  were 
deposited. 

For  the  reasons  why  the  whole  of  the  above 
clause  on  the  subject  of  religion  was  not  incorpora- 
ted into  the  consfiitutional  provision  on  tlie  subject, 
instead  of  silence  being  observed  in  regard  to  toler- 
ation, see  the  number  last  referred  to,  page  24.5-6, 
note.  That  the  spirit  of  the  declaration  of  the 
Manifesto  was  practically  adopted,  we  have  there 
shown ;  and  we  might  have  added  that  the  place 
of  worship  of  these  Protestants  (Methodists)  was 
a  house  owned  by  the  Government,  and  its  use 
farnislied  them,  we  are  quite  sure,  free  of  rent. 
The  Dominicans  have  simply  continued  the  ]X)licy 
established  in  1824  towards  the  American  colored 
immigrant  citizens.  We  are  far  from  claiming  for 
them  any  peculiar  credit  on  the  score  of  religious 
toleration;  Spanish  Catholics  are  not  apt  to  be 
pioneers  in  that  line.  But  on  the  other  hand,  we 
have  no  intention  that  they  shall  be  misrepresented 
and  unfixirly  dealt  with,  in  this  respect,  to  answer 
designing  purposes,  without  exposing  and  rebuking 
the  attempt.  As  their  constitutional  article  stands, 
providing  for  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  as  that 
of  the  State,  and  stopping  short  there,  they  took  a 
step  in  advance  of  all  or  nearly  all  Spanish  States. 
Even  in  Chile — the  most  advanced  of  all  the  South 
American  Republics — the  Constitution  contains  a 
similar  provision  to  the  above  in  the  Dominican, 
but  adds  a  clause  excluding  (or  forbidding)  "the 
public  exercise  of  any  other  religion  whatever;" 
"con  esclusion  del  ejercicio  publico  de  cualquicra 
otra,"  [reliJion,']a  are  its  words;  though,  as  is  gen- 
erally known,  toleration  does  practically  exist  there 
also. 


a  Constitucion  do  la  Republica  de  Chile,  Art.  5.    San- 
tiago, 18-15. 
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was  published  but  a  few  days  after  tlie  pro- 
mul^'ation  of  the  new  Ilaytian  Constitution 
referred  to  in  the  passage  before  quoted  from 
our  journalist.  And  in  full  view  of  the  pre- 
ceding facts  in  the  case  spread  out  on  the 
face  of  that  Manifesto,  and  this  last  one  pro- 
mulgating the  views  of  the  revolutionary 
government  on  the  subject  of  religious  toler- 
ation, contained  in  the  same  paper,  and 
bearing  directly  on  the  point  of  the  material 
allegation  made  against  the  Dominicans  by 
this  writer,  how,  we  ask,  is  his  substantial 
charge,  that  opposition  to  religious  toleration 
on  the  part  of  the  Dominicans  Avas  the  leal 
cause  of  their  separation  from  Hayti,  to  be 
reconciled  with  any  recognized  code  or  prin- 
ciples of  candor,  justice,  or  truth?  especially 
when  the  charge  is  contradicted  by  every 
specification,  every  declaration, — by  the 
whole  scope  and  tenor  of  the  very  instru- 
ment from  the  ostensibly  careful,  candid, 
and  thorough  examination  of  which,  the 
writer,  with  an  air  of  judicial  impartiality 
and  fairness,  draws  the  above  conclusion, 
and  spreads  it  out  before  the  public,  who 
have  no  means  of  testing  its  fairness  or 
legitimacy,  as  the  only  one  deducible  from 
that  document?  We  speak  of  the  public 
havino;  no  means  of  testing;  the  fairness  or 
legitimacy  of  his  conclusion,  because  we 
hardly  suppose,  now  that  our  own  copy  of 
the  document  is  lost,  two  others  can  be  found 
in  the  country.  Fortunately  our  translation 
of  the  clause  on  reHgious  toleration,  contained 
in  a  note  to  a  previous  article,  has  enabled 
us  to  tear  the  veil  from  this  flimsy  sophistry 
— to  expose  this  unwarrantable  perversion 
of  the  record. 

We  should  be  sorry  to  allow  ourselves  to 
be  betrayed  into  any  expressions  of  unbe- 
coming harshness  or  severity.  We  think  we 
have  not.  The  attempt  was  so  palpable,  by 
putting  an  unfair  and  wholly  unsubstantiable 
construction  (to  give  it  a  no  harsher  designa- 
tion) on  an  important  document,  and  one  of 
difficult  access,  to  bolster  up  the  iniquitous 
pretensions  of  Hayti,  and  ta  justify  her  past 
and  present  attitude  towards  the  Domini- 
cans, while  inflicting  a  serious  wound  on  the 
cause  of  the  latter  by  misrepresenting  the 
real  issue  between  them  and  the  Haytians, 
and  assigning  one  that  would  tend  to  excite 
ari-ainst  them  the  Protestant  feelings  of  our 
countrymen,  as  being  intolerant  Catholics, 
and  contending  especially  in  vindication  of 
their  intolerant  principles,  instead  of  fur 
11 
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liberty  and  tlieir  just  rights,  that  we  could 
not  permit  ourselves  to  jDass  it  lightly  over. 
We  knew  that  a  gross  wrong  had  been 
done ;  we  distrusted — with  good  reason,  we 
believe — the  motives  that  had  induced  its 
perpetration ;  and  so  we  have  deliberately 
exposed  and  characterized  the  proceeding, 
in  the  manner  we  think  it  deserved. 

We  will  now  pass  in  review  some  other 
passages  in  the  article  before  quoted  from. 

"  When  this  event  happened,"  it  proceeds 
in  the  paragraph  immediately  following  the 
one  already  quoted,  "our  country  enjoyed 
the  glory  of  having  Messrs.  Tyler  and  Cal- 
houn at  the  head  of  the  Government.  Mr. 
Calhoun  lost  no  time  in  sending  out  an  agent 
to  foment  and  confirm  the  split  between  the 
two  parts  of  the  island.  The  opportunity 
was  a  good  one  for  a  stroke  of  Southern 
policy,  and  the  Secretary  improved  it."  *  * 
"His  [the  agent's]  report  no  doubt  Hes 
among  the  dusty  papers  of  the  State  De- 
partment." 

We  suppose  the  writer  refers  to  the  agent 
and  report  we  have  alluded  to  on  a  previous 
occasion.'"  The  circumstances  of  that  mis- 
sion are  there  explained,  and  fully  vindicate 
the  propriety  of  the  course  pursued  by  Mr. 
Calhoun.  Our  Government  very  properly 
took  the  necessary  steps,  before  committing 
itself  towards  the  Dominicans,  to  inform  itself 
as  to  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Spanish  St. 
Domingo,  about  which  so  very  little  was 
known  at  that  time.  It  was  a  similar  pro- 
ceeding to  that  which,  in  imitation  of  Mr. 
Calhoun's  example,  though  with  less  occa- 
sion, and  (at  so  late  a  day,  when  a  step  much 
farther  in  advance  ought  to  have  been  taken) 
with  less  propriety,  Mr.  Clayton  sent  out  his 
agent,  in  regard  to  whose  mission  and  acts 
the  public  have  been  recently  treated  to  so 
much  unnecessary  mystification  and  misrep- 
resentation. As  to  Mr.  Calhoun's  agent 
being  sent  out  to  foment  and  confirm  the 
split  between  the  two  parts  of  the  island, 
every  reliable  fact  in  relation  to  the  separa- 
tion, deduced  from  any  quarter,  thus  far 
goes  to  show  that  this  "split"  was  brought 
about  and  confirmed  solely  by  intrinsic 
causes,  and  not  by  foreign  agencies.  The 
assertion,  though  made  with  the  air  of 
straight-forward  historical  narrative,  is  as  yet 
simply  unsupported  assertion.     And  in  re- 


*  April  No.,  1849,  of  this  Review,  page  882, 


gard  to  this  mission  to  which  we  suppose  the 
journal  quoted  from  alludes,  or  any  other, 
(for  it  seems  not  to  be  fully  posted  up  on 
the  subject  of  these  early  missions  to  St. 
Domingo,)  we  challenge  it  to  adduce,  we 
will  not  say  from  the  files  of  the  State  De- 
partment at  Washington,  but  from  any  reli- 
able source,  the  evidence  requisite  to  support 
the  charge  it  makes  against  Mr,  Calhoun's 
administration  in  this  matter,  in  the  offen- 
sive sense  in  which  it  is  brought  forward. 

We  are  tempted,  though  at  the  risk  of 
incurring  the  charge  of  lifting  up  a  pros- 
trated and  disabled  adversary,  for  the  sheer 
puq^ose  and  malicious  pleasure  of  knocking 
him  down  again,  to  follow  our  contemporary 
into  some  of  the  deductions,  political  and 
moral,  at  which  he  arrives  from  the  purview 
of  his  array  of  historical  facts.  "  It  is  to 
Hayti  a  matter  of  great  consequence,"  are 
the  words  of  a  subsequent  paragraph,  "  that 
the  entire  island  should  be  uudei"  one  gov- 
ernment ;"  and,  after  stating  the  reasons 
why, — such  as  the  danger  of  dissensions 
from  foreign  interference,  especially  from 
"  Slavery  Propagandists  "  of  the  South, — it  is 
remarked,  apparently  to  give  direction  and 
point  to  the  whole,  as  a  sort  of  logical 
clencher,  that  "that  lovely  island  seems 
allotted  by  Providence  to  the  development 
of  the  black  race." 

Now  we  are  not  at  all  disposed  to  deny 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  great  consequence  to 
Hayti  to  possess  the  whole  island  of  St. 
Domingo.  Indeed,  since  Soulouque  has  set 
up  for  an  Emperor,  it  would  show  a  mean, 
unroyal  spirit  not  to  be  ambitious  that  his 
empire  should  be  laved  on  all  sides  by  the 
waves  of  the  isle-encircling  ocean.  As  an 
empire,  his  dominions  would  not  even  then 
be  over-extensive.  His  ambition  is  therefore 
a  very  natural,  and,  abstractly  considered, 
perhaps  even  a  commendable  one ;  and  is 
undoubtedly  a  necessary  concomitant  of  the 
transition  state  of  his  gradually  rmfolding 
imperial  ideas.  But  that  he  has  therefore, 
and  in  the  absence  of  all  other  vaHd  claims, 
a  just  right  and  title  to  the  republican  Do- 
minican territory,  which  never  formed  any 
part  of  his  empire,  we  beg  leave  very 
modestly  to  suggest,  is,  as  the  logicians  say, 
a  non  sequitur,  or  in  plain  English,  a  wholly 
irrelevant  conclusion,  though  backed  by  the 
pious  presumption  that  Providence  has 
allotted  that  island  to  the  development  of 
the  black  race. 
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Away  witli  this  silly,  nonsensical  cant  about 
tlie  supposed  designs  of  Providence,  in  dero- 
gation of  natural  right  and  plain  justice ;  this 
prostitution  of  holy  names  to  most  unholy 
uses!  and  which  sounds  most  singularly 
hollow,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  coming  from  the 
quarter  it  does.  It  is  insufterable  that  Provi- 
dence should  be  thus  lugged  in  to  bolster 
up  an  unfounded,  unprincipled  claim  on  the 
one  hand,  while  it  is  made  to  ignore  the 
rights  of  thousands  of  its  creatures  of  the 
white  blood,  equally  with  the  blacks  the 
object  of  its  care,  it  may  be  presumed,  who 
derive  their  rights,  civil  and  political,  in  the 
Dominican  territory,  from  their  ancestors, 
the  early  Spanish  settlers ;  which  rights,  to 
the  extent  they  are  now  claimed  and  enjoyed, 
it  is  directly  and  emphatically  in  point  to 
remark,  are  not  in  the  least  degree  called  in 
question  by  the  only  parties  who,  on  any 
supposable  plan  of  Divine  allotment,  can 
have  a  shadow  of  right  to  interfere  with 
them ;  we  mean,  the  descendants  of  their 
ancestors'  slaves,  with  whom,  as  felloio-citi- 
zens,  they  live  on  terms  of  perfect  political 
equality,  and  ivho  unite  with  the  ivhites  in 
resolutely  defending  their  common  homes, 
their  common  and  co-equal  rights  against 
the  pretensions  of  this  foreign  des'pot  of 
Hayti. 

Truly,  if  we  wished  to  be  satirical  on  our 
contemporary,  which  however  is  not  our  ob- 
ject, limited  as  that  has  been  to  an  exposi- 
tion of  his  fallacies,  by  a  plain,  unvarnished 
statement  of  facts,  we  should  have  need  only 
to  quote,  after  the  exposition  we  have  made, 
as  a  cutting  satire  on  the  article  referred  to, 
one  of  its  own  concluding  paragraphs. 
"  Our  only  p)urpose^''  are  its  words,  the  itahcs 
being  our  own,  "  in  the  present  discussion  of 
this  matter,  has  been  to  put  the  public  in 
possession  of  some  facts  not  generally  known, 
and  to  call  to  the  subject  a  degree  of  popular 
attention  it  has  not  hitherto  received." 

Ha^ing  thus  brushed  away  some  of  the 
cobweb  mists  in  which  this  subject  has  been 
studiously  enveloped,  we  will  now  proceed  to 
the  next  point  proposed — the  early  policy  of 
our  Government  towards  Hayti ;  premising, 
however,  that  the  question  as  to  whether  that 
policy  was  justifiable  and  proper,  or  not;  whe- 
ther the  non-recognition  of  that  republic  was 
or  was  not  a  right  position  for  our  Government 
to  assume  in  the  first  instance  and  maintain 
afterwards,  has  no  bearing  whatever  on  the 
question  of  the  pretensions  of  either  repub- 


lican or  imperial  Hayti  to  the  Dominicait 
territory,  nor  can  it  in  any  manner  influence 
or  modify  our  duty  and  obligations  as  they 
now  exist  towards  the  latter  repubhc.  Still, 
as  this  topic  has  been  mixed  up  in  the  dis- 
cussion, let  us  give  it  a  passing  notice. 

The  first  attempt  made  by  the  black  gov- 
erment,  we  beheve,  to  obtain  its  recognition 
by  the  United  States,  was  indirectly,  by  its 
efforts  to  obtain  a  representation  in  the 
Congress  of  Panama. 

France  had  recently,  (in  1825,)  in  con- 
sideration of  a  stipulated  sum  of  money  to 
be  paid  by  Hayti,  and  of  certain  pecuUar 
commercial  privileges,  recognized  the  black 
republic.  This  was  a  compromise  on  both 
sides.  France  could  not  reconquer  her  lost 
colony  nor  avenge  her  slaughtered  subjects  ; 
she  had  tried  that  already,  in  vain.  She 
needed  the  trade  of  the  island  to  help  revive 
her  then  prostrate  commerce  ;  and  besides,  it 
may  charitably  be  supposed  that  the  French 
Government  had  a  becoming  solicitude  that 
the  few  expatriated  colonists  who  had  escaped 
the  exterminating  butcheries  of  the  blacks, 
should  be  indemnified  for  the  loss  of  their 
property  and  country,  in  the  enjojmient  of 
which  the  parent  State,  after  drawing  a  large 
revenue  from  that  quarter,  through  a  series 
of  years,  had  been  unable  to  secure  them 
in  their  time  of  need.  The  conditions, 
therefore,  on  which  the  recognition  was 
made,  were  an  ample  inducement  in  the  e^^  es 
of  Charles  the  Tenth  and  his  minister  for 
their  act.  And  on  the  side  of  the  blacks, 
this  act  of  condescension  and  regard  on  the 
part  of  the  countrymen  of  their  recently 
murdered  masters,  was  well  worth  to  them 
the  price  they  agreed  to  pay  for  it. 

But  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States — the  pioneer  Republic  among  the 
young  American  States, — the  question  pre- 
sented itself  at  that  era  under  very  difterent 
aspects.  Hence  President  Adams,  in  view  of 
the  proposed  representative  family  meeting  of 
the  American  Republics  at  Panama,  says  in 
his  special  message  of  the  15th  of  March, 
1826:— 

"  Whether  the  political  condition  of  the  island  of 
Hayti  shall  be  brought  at  all  into  discussion  at 
that  meeting,  mny  be  a  question  for  preliminary 
advisement.  There  are  in  the  political  constitu- 
tion of  government  of  that  people  circumstances 
-which  have  hitherto  forbidden  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  them  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  as  sovereign  and  independent.  Additional 
reasons  for  withholding  that  acknowledgment  have 
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been  seen  in  their  acceptance  of  a  nominal  sov- 
ereignty by  the  grant  of  a  foreign  prince,  under 
conditions  equivalent  to  the  concession  by  tliem 
of  exclusive  commercial  advantages  to  one  nation, 
adapted  altogether  to  the  state  of  commercial 
vassalage,  and  retaining  little  of  independence 
but  the  name.  Our  plenipotentiaries  will  be 
instructed  to  present  these  views  to  the  assembly 
at  Panama ;  and  should  they  not  be  concurred  in, 
to  decline  acceding  to  any  arrangement  which  may 
be  proposed  upon  different  principles."* 

These  circumstances  are  alleged  to  be  petty 
and  insufficient  grounds  on  which  to  base 
a  refusal  to  recognize  Hayti  ;f  and  ]\Ir. 
Adams  is  charged,  in  putting  forth  these  i-ea- 
sons,  with  having  resorted  to  a  "poor  speci- 
men of  special  pleading." 

Now,  we  conceive  that  our  Government 
acted  at  that  time  very  properly,  as  it  had 
previously  done,  in  refusing  to  recognize 
Hayti,  and  that  Mr.  Adams  put  the  question 
of  the  admission  or  rather  refusal  of  a  repre- 
sentation to  Hayti  in  the  Congress  of  Panama 
on  good  and  sufficient  grounds.  That  was 
to  be  a  Congress  of  independent  Repubhcs — 
Repubhcs  in  character  and  not  merely  in 
name.  It  then  seriously  behooved  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  as  the  head 
of  the  great  family  of  American  States,  to 
look  well  to  it  that  no  State  was  allowed  a 
representation  on  the  ground  of  political 
kindred  and  on  a  footing  of  political  equality, 
which  did  not  essentially  sustain  the  char- 
acter claimed.  And  as  to  the  recognition 
of  Hayti  at  that  early  day  at  all,  when  that 
question  was  presented  to  a  repubhcan  gov- 
ernment like  ours,  it  was  a  circumstance 
not  only  deserving  of  reflection,  but  of  carry- 
ing with  it  great  weight,  that  the  black  race 
had  always  been  an  inferior  and  servile  one. 

The  presumption,  therefore,  was  at  that 
time  against  their  capacity  for  administering 
a  regular,  stable,  and  especially  a  republican 
government.  Nor  had  this  presumption 
been  materially  weakened,  much  less  re- 


*  "  Presidents'  Messages,"  vol.  I.  p.  63. 

f  N.  Y.  Tribune,  as  before  quoted.  We  know 
not  where  that  journal  gets  its  authority  for  saying, 
as  it  does,  that  "when  the  Congress  of  Panama 
was  proposed  by  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  the 
propriety  of  admitting  Hayti  to  a  representation 
was  insisted  on."  Certainly  not  from  Mr.  Adams's 
special  message,  which  simply  states  that "  the  con- 
sideration of  the  light  in  which  the  political  con- 
dition of  the  island  of  Hayti  is  to  be  regarded  " 
was  "  among  the  subjects  mentioned  by  the  Minister 
from  the  Republic  of  Colombia  as  believed  to  be 
suitable  for  deliberation  at  the  Congress.'' 


moved,  by  the  events  of  the  thirty  years  of 
the  black  ascendency  in  the  west,  a  period 
whose  history  is  made  up  of  an  almost  im- 
interrupted  series  of  scenes  of  tumult,  con- 
fusion, and  bloodshed,  resulting  from  the 
assertion  of  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  rival 
and  hostile  chiefs — the  Christophes,  Tous- 
saints,  and  Dessalines  of  that  day,  whose  very 
names  are  suggestive  of  scarce  aught  else 
than  treachery,brutality,  and  barbaric  cruelty. 
During  this  period  of  thirty  years  there  had 
not  been  a  single  principle  of  rational 
liberty  or  genuine  republicanism  wrought 
out  and  reduced  to  practice  in  either  of  the 
so-called  republics  into  which  the  west  was 
then  divided.  Boyer  had  recently  united 
both  these  petty  States  under  his  sole  rule  ; 
and  had  then  added,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
larger  territory  in  the  east  to  his  dominions. 
Such  was  the  new  aspect  of  afiairs  in  Hayti 
at  the  era  of  the  proposed  Congress  of  Pa- 
nama. After  the  scenes  of  indiscriminate 
butchery  by  which  this  African  liberty  had 
been  inaugurated,  and  the  developments  of 
its  subsequent  history,  what  proof  had  the 
Haytians  yet  practically  given  of  their  claim 
to  a  position  of  political  equality  among 
republics,  or  even  of  a  title  to  a  position 
among  civilized  nations,  on  any  footing  ? 
What  position  or  rank  the  black  govern- 
ment and  nation  would  take  under  the  new 
auspices  of  Boyer's  recent  accession  and 
more  extended  sway,  was  not  then  known. 
Sufficient  time  had  not  then  elapsed  for  the 
development  of  even  the  germ  of  a  new  and 
better  political  and  national  character,  if  any 
such  was  ever  to  be. 

To  the  honor,  then,  of  the  younger  Adams's 
administration,the  United  States  Government 
sternly  refused  to  admit  the  unconditional 
representation  of  the  Haytian  so-called  re- 
public in  the  Congress  of  Panama ;  and  by 
so  doing,  saved  the  cause  of  republican  lib- 
erty, then  in  its  infancy,  from  the  disgrace 
of  leaguing  itself  with  treachery,  barbarity 
and  military  despotism.  As  ajjpropriately 
might  the  despotic  chiefs  of  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific,  or  of  Africa,  have  claimed  a  rep- 
resentation on  the  score  of  the  ^patriarchal 
character  of  their  governments. 

How  stood  the  question  on  its  merits  during 
the  long  administration  of  Boyer  ?  It  must 
be  admitted  that  his  was  a  somewhat  strong 
and  vigorous  rule.  But  apart  from  the  mere 
name  and  semblance  of  a  republic,  the  gov- 
ernment under  that  chief  was  virtually  an 
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arbitrary,  irresponsible  despotism.  The  will 
of  the  chief,  though  sometimes  expressed  in 
the  form  of  legislative  enactments,  was  the 
sole  law.*  True,  had  any  great  interest  of 
our  country  been  materially  concerned  in 
the  (question  of  the  recognition  of  Hayti, 
and  that  act  on  our  part  been  sought  as  sim- 
ply towards  a  government  de  facto,  and  not 
as  a  republic,  such  a  recognition  might  not 
have  been  altogether  impolitic  or  improper. 
But  to  have  made  the  recognition  on  the 
basis  of  the  political  equality  of  Hayti  as  a 
republic,  we  hold  would  have  been  both  un- 
dignified in  itself,  and  not  less  discreditable 
than  unjust  to  ourselves. 

How  does  the  question  present  itself,  now 
that  the  form  of  government  of  Hayti  is 
changed  from  pseudo-republican  to  quasi- 
imperial  ?  And,  apart  from  the  fact  of  this 
change,  what  new  and  improved  phase  has 
Haytian  civihzation  assumed  of  late  years, 
to  entitle  that  people  to  the  more  favorable 
regard  of  our  government  and  nation  ? 

After  the  flight  of  Boyer,  the  jealousy  and 
inveterate  hatred  of  the  blacks  not  only  to- 
wards the  pure  white  blood,  but  all  shades 
of  color  that  reminded  them  of  their  ancient 
masters, — which  had  lain  comparatively  dor- 
mant during  the  strong  and  secure  rule  of 
that  black  chief,  supported  as  he  was  by  a 
large  army  blindly  devoted  to  his  interests, 
because  it  shared  to  some  extent  with  him 
in  the  plunder  of  the  country, — again  mani- 
fested themselves,  now  that  the  master-spirit 
was  gone,  and  the  strong  bonds  of  military 
discipline  which  had  held  the  discordant  ele- 
ments of  society  together  in  repose,  were  to 
some  extent  weakened,  and  the  secure  as- 
cendency of  the  blacks  was  consequently,  in 


*  For  years  no  accounts  were  rendered  to  the 
Congress  of  the  disbursements  or  appropriations 
mads  of  the  public  moneys;  and  whenever  that 
body  called  upon  the  Minister  of  Finance  for  his 
accounts,  Boyer  Avould  interpose,  stating  that  he 
would  reader  them.  This  suggestion  was  always 
understood  and  prudently  acquiesced  in.  At  times 
he  would  stop  on  their  way  to  the  capital,  and 
send  back  home,  such  members  of  the  Congress  as 
he  apprehended  would  be  refractory  or  in  any  way 
troublesome  to  him.  We  state  these  facts  on  the 
authority  of  an  intelligent  Dominican  citizen,  who 
for  several  years  held  a  civil  office  under  Boyer's 
government.  The  finale  of  Boyer's  administration 
tallies  Avith  them;  for  it  is  well  known  that  on 
leaving  the  island,  he  carried  with  him  to  Europe, 
or  had  sent  beforehand,  an  immense  fortune,  said 
to  have  amounted  to  several  millions  of  dollars. 


their  jealous  apprehension,  in  the  same  de- 
gree endangered.  This  sentiment  of  jealous 
hate  assunred  an  active  form  in  the  early 
part  of  the  presidency  of  Gen.  Soulouque, 
now  Faustin  the  First ;  wlio,  it  may  be  re- 
marked in  passing,  had  reached  the  presi- 
dency not  without  suspicions  of  foul  practice.* 

It  is  within  the  recollection  of  all  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  watching  the  course  of  events 
in  that  island,  that  no  longer  ago  than  1848, 
on  some  frivolous  pretext,  unsupported  by  a 
shadow  of  evidence,  Soulouque  commenced 
at  his  capital  a  cold-blooded,  indiscriminate 
massacre  of  the  people  of  color,  and  only 
stayed  the  further  execution  of  what  is  well 
known  to  have  always  been  his  favorite 
scheme  of  policy,  the  utter  annihilation  of  all 
traces  of  the  white  blood  among  the  subjects 
of  his  dominion,  when  compelled  to  do  so 
by  the  energetic  and  direct  interference  of 
the  French  Consul,  backed  by  a  naval  force 
placed  in  position  for  sumraaiy  action. 

That  Soulouque  did  not  include  the  Avhite 
foreign  residents  in  the  number  of  his  in- 
tended victims,  was  owing,  not  to  the  absence 
of  inclination  to  do  so,  but  simply  to  the 
fact  that  he  did  not  dare  to  do  it.  That 
this  portion  of  the  resident  population  were 
apprehensive  of  outrage,  is  well  known ;  and 
that  the  respective  governments  whose  duty 
it  was  to  protect  them  considered  their  ap- 
prehensions not  unfounded,  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  some  of  them,  ours  we  believe 
among  the  number,  dispatched  vessels  of 
war  thither  to  protect  their  citizens  and  sub- 
jects. 

Such  is  the  character  and  policy  of  the 
man  and  of  the  government,  of  which  he  is 
the  absolute  head  and  the  sole  source  of 
power,  as  he  is  the  fair  representative,  the 
true  type  of  the  national  disposition  and 
character,  in  whose  favor  such  studied  pains 
are  taken  to  awaken  the  sympathies  of  the 
American  people,  to  whom  he  and  his  nation 
are  virtually  held  up  as  the  objects  of  a  long- 
continued  course  of  political  persecution  and 
proscription  at  the  hands  of  our  Government 
on  account  of  their  African  blood.  This  is 
the  nation  towards  which  it  has  long  been 
and  is  still  doing  the  outrageous  injustice  of 


""■  At  the  time  of  his  accession  on  the  death  of 
his  predecessor  Riche,it  was  a  very  general  rumor 
in  Santo  Domingo  that  the  latter  had  been  put 
out  of  the  way  by  poison  through  the  agency  of 
Soulouque,  then  a  general  in  the  Haytian  army. 
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not  acknowledging  as  our  political  equals 
and  receiving  to  our  fraternal  embrace. 

First  let  liis  Imperial  Majesty  Faustin  the 
First  bring  himself  and  his  subjects  within 
the  pale  of  civilization, — we  will  not  say,  doff 
his  harlequin  crown  and  robes,  for  on  that 
we  do  not  insist; — let  him  demonstrate  to 
the  world  that  he  and  his  people  are  advanc- 
ing in  the  scale  of  humanity,  by  showing  a 
dis2)osition  to  respect  its  most  ordinaiy  re- 
quirements, and  not  by  exhibiting  the  mere 
fact  of  refraining  for  the  moment  from  outra- 
ging them,  under  the  constraint  of  foreign 
compulsion.  When  he  does  this,  but  not 
before,  will  the  proper  time  have  arrived  for 
our  Government  to  take  into  consideration 
the  question  of  the  propriety  of  recognizing 
his  government  and  nation,  and  that  of  es- 
tablishing the  international  footing  on  which 
they  shall  be  placed. 

And  here  it  is  proper  to  notice,  partly  as 
illustrating  the  character  and  policy,  or  craft, 
of  Soulouque,  and  partly  as  being  a  suitable 
introduction  to  the  discussion  of  the  last  di- 
vision of  our  subject,  a  recent  curious  and  to 
us  significant  proclamation  issued  by  his  Im- 
perial Majesty,  and  addressed  ostensibly  to 
the  Dominicans.  It  is  the  more  deserving 
of  notice  at  our  hands,  as  its  character  and 
purport  seem  to  have  been  quite  generally 
misunderstood  ;  its  plausibility  being  likely 
to  impose  on  the  judgment  of  those  who  are 
not  well  acquainted  with  the  character  and 
policy  of  the  man.  As  any  analysis  we 
could  give  of  it  would  dull  its  point  and  mar 
its  uniqueness,  we  present  it  entire,  as  we 
find  it  translated  (not  having  the  original 
by  vis)  in  the  Tribune  of  May  31  : — 

"  To  THE  Inhabitants  of  the  East. 

"  Faustin  I.,  Emperor  of  Hayti : 

"  For  a  long  time,  discord  has  waved  his  torch 
over  unhappy  Hayti,  and  kept  us  divided  contrary 
to  sound  reason,  and  to  our  interests,  which  are  the 
same  in  all  things.  We  lament  this  separation; 
and  often,  fulfilling  our  duty,  we  have  called  upon 
you  as  brothers,  as  children  of  the  same  family,  to 
terminate  it  by  a  reconciliation,  for  our  happiness, 
for  the  benefit  of  our  common  country.  We  regret 
and  deplore  the  continuance  of  a  state  of  things 
which  is,  we  confess,  the  greatest  calamity  that 
can  fall  upon  a  young  nation  which  has  need  of 
peace,  union  and  concord,  in  order  to  increase  and 
occupy  the  station  designed  for  it  by  Providence. 
Think  calmly  on  all  the  sacrifices,  on  both  sides, 
which  the  deplorable  war  existing  between  us  has 
already  cost,  and  let  us  hasten  to  terminate  them. 
Humanity  demands  it;  the  kindred  blood  that  cir- 
culates in  our  veins  makes  it  an  imperious  duty. 


Who  can  doubt  the  desire  with  which  we  are  ani- 
mated, the  prayers  of  our  hearts  for  this  reconcilia- 
tion ? 

"  Has  not  the  truce  *  proposed  by  the  mediating 
poivers,  under  date  of  the  18th  of  June  last,  already 
been  long  in  existence,  and  does  it  not  still  exist  ? 
The  good  effects  which  it  has  produced  cannot  es- 
cape your  appreciation.  It  is  an  established  mark  ; 
let  us  look  to  the  same  end,  extending  our  hands  to 
each  other,  and  accomplish  tliat  reconciliation  so 
earnestly  desired  by  those  civilized  nations  who 
are  interested  in  our  welfare,  and  in  our  social  and 
political  progress. 

"  It  is  time,  dear  countrymen,  to  put  an  end  to  our 
differences.  We,  therefore,  propose  to  you  a  plan 
of  negotiation.  We  will  name  deputies ;  you  will 
name  an  equal  number  on  your  side.  They  will 
be  empowered  to  treat  freely  of  some  agreement 
which  will  terminate  this  disastrous  situation,  the 
burden  of  which  we  both  feel,  and  guaranty  to 
each  the  benefits  of  peace  and  repose. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  come  in  all  security  to  trans- 
act your  commerce,  and  exchange  with  ua  the  re- 
lations of  good  friendship.  Come ;  an  outlet  is 
opened  to  your  products.  From  our  reciprocal 
exchange  will  spring  advantages  without  number, 
which  cannot  fail  to  spread  joy  and  prosperity 
around  all  our  hearths.  Let  us  cast  a  veil  over  the 
past,  and  fulfil  by  our  reconciliation  the  hope  of 
all  friends  of  humanity. 

"  On  all  our  military  lines  we  have  given  order 
that  persons  and  property  shall  be  respected,  and 
that  the  most  cordial  reception  shall  be  given  to  you. 
We  venture  to  trust  that  the  same  measures  will 
be  taken  on  your  part.  Respond  to  our  desires, 
and  receive  this  overture  as  brothers  to  whom  the 
name  of  Country  is  dear. 

"And  you  who  hold  authority  in  the  East,  think 
on  the  incalculable  evils  which  this  system  of  sep- 
aration will  draw  upon  us.  The  interests  of  Hu- 
manity, of  Civilization,  and  our  common  futm-e, 
demand  peace.  Do  not  remain  deaf  to  the  voice 
that  invites  you  to  union.  In  neglecting  that  voice, 
you  will  have  assumed  a  terrible  responsibility, 
for  which  posterity  will  demand  a  reclioning  of  you 
and  your  descendants. 

'•  Given  at  our  Imperial  Palace,  in  Port-au-Prince, 
May  14,  1851,  in  the  48th  year  of  Independence 
and  the  2d  of  our  reign.  Faustin." 

This  language  is  certainly  very  afl^ction- 
ate  and  right  royally  gracious.  And  mark, 
reader,  as  indeed  you  cannot  fail  to  do,  with 
what  a  rhythmical  smoothness  and  musical 
cadence  its  periods  float  along,  falling  on  the 
ear  like  the  seductive  strains  of  some  sweet 
melody  that  leaves  a  lingering  echo  behind  it. 
For  ourself,  it  carries  us  back  to  other  days, 
evoking  the  slumbering  memories  connected 
with  the  enchanting  island  which  his  Majesty 
fondly  wishes  to  make  all  his  own ;  memories 


*  To  the  effect,  as  we  understand,  that  two 
months'  notice  shall  be  given  before  the  renew^ 
of  hostihties  by  either  party. 
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of  the  times  when,  after  the  heat  of  the  ti'opical 
summer  day  was  past  and  the  night  was  lit 
up  with  the  hazy  light  of  the  stars, — not  there 
twinkling  brightly,  but  shining  with  a  soft- 
ened, half-veiled  light,  like  the  liquid  eye  of 
a  tropical  beauty, — we  were  wont  to  wander 
forth  and  listen  to  the  eternal  sound  of  the 
shore-kissing  billows,  borne  from  the  distance 
to  our  ear  in  strains  of  deep,  subdued  melody 
by  the  soft  and  gentle  breezes  from  those 
summer  seas.  It  was  evidently  under  the 
influence  of  such  scenes  and  associations  as 
these  that  the  above  proclamation  Avas 
written.  And  of  this  striking  illustration  of 
the  subduing  and  humanizing  influence  of 
association,  in  moulding  the  expression  of 
sentiment  though  perverted  to  a  base  pur- 
pose, let  his  Majesty  have  the  full  benefit. 
Or,  who  shall  say  that  he  may  not  for  the 
moment  have  been  really  softened  and  hu- 
manized by  these  associations,  and  thought 
himself  sincere ;  just  as  the  greatest  story- 
tellers are  said  sometimes  to  melt  at  the 
recital  of  their  own  inventions,  told  so  oft 
that  they  at  last  believe  them  to  be  true  ? 

But  the  siren  has  seduced  even  us  far 
away  from  our  purpose ;  and  arousing  our- 
selves with  an  eftbrt,  we  shake  oft"  the  spell, 
and  return  to  our  matter-of-fact  business. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  on  re-read- 
ing the  document,  under  the  influence  of 
calm  judgment,  is  the  cool,  impudent  (and 
we  were  about  to  add,  unblushing,  but  that 
is  excusable)  eftVontery  that  characterizes  it 
from  beginning  to  end.  Indeed,  it  is  inimi- 
tably  beautiful,  so  to  speak,  in  that  regard. 
The  next  circumstance  that  challenges  our 
admiration,  is  the  skilful  manner  in  which, 
without  expressly  making  the  allegation, — for 
his  princely  heart  was  too  overflowing  with 
the  milk  of  human  kindness,  and  too  re- 
plete with  royal  magnanimity  to  do  that, — 
Soulouque  throws  on  the  Dominicans  the 
whole  blame  and  responsibility  for  the  con- 
tinuance hitherto  of  their  international 
troubles  and  open  hostilities.  And,  reader, 
would  you  not  naturally  suppose,  from  the 
hght  afforded  by  the  mere  reading  of  that 
address,  that  the  Dominicans  had  been 
generally,  if  not  always,  the  aggressors,  the 
assailing  party,  the  one  by  whom  the  peace 
and  repose  of  the  two  parts  of  the  island 
had  been  constantly  disturbed,  to  the  injury 
of  both  parties  ? 

We  shall  examine  this  matter,  and  en- 


deavor to  set  your  misled  judgment  right, 
by  dissecting  some  of  these  honeyed  sen- 
tences. "  We  lament  this  separation,  [un- 
doubtedly he  does ;  there  he  speaks  the 
truth,]  and  often,  fulfilling  our  duty,  we  have 
called  upon  you  as  brothers,  as  children  of 
the  same  family,  [on  the  theory  of  the  unity 
of  the  human  race,  we  presume,]  to  termi- 
nate it  by  a  reconciliation."  But  we  will 
not  take  up  space  in  requoting  particular 
paragraphs,  for  dissection.  Our  italics  shall 
indicate  the  particular  passages  to  which 
our  criticisms  will  be  more  particularly 
pointed. 

We  are  reluctant  to  characterize  such 
gentle  language,  such  sweet  and  commend- 
able  expressions,  with  any  thing  so  discord- 
ant as  harsh  and  ugly  epithets.  But  we 
are  nevertheless  compelled  to  do  so,  and  to 
say  that  the  whole  paper,  and  especially  the 
passages  noticed,  convey  directly  and  by 
implication  a  tissue  of  broad,  bare-faced, 
and,  were  the  address  really  and  primarily 
meant  for  the  Dominicans,  we  should  have 
to  add,  stupid  and  senseless  falsehoods. 
How  stand  the  facts  ?  On  separating  from 
the  Haytians,  for  the  causes  and  in  the  man- 
ner we  have  seen,  the  Dominicans  sent,  with 
a  copy  of  their  INIanifesto,  a  respectful  ad- 
dress to  the  Haytian  government,  in  which 
they  deprecated  any  hostile  coUision  on  ac- 
count of  their  act,  and  inviting  them  to 
concihation  and  amity.  And  to  show  still 
more  strongly  the  kindly  feeling  that  mingled 
with  their  resolute  determination  to  be  free 
and  independent,  they  went  so  for — and  it 
was  a  great  way  for  them  to  go  under  the 
circumstances — as  publicly  to  invite  the 
Ilaytian  residents  to  remain  in  the  country, 
guarantying  to  them  perfect  security  of  per- 
son and  property  on  their  conforming  to  the 
laws  ;  a  guaranty  which,  as  we  have  said  on 
a  previous  occasion,  "  has  never,  we  believe,  in 
any  instance  been  violated,"  in  the  case  of 
those  who  availed  themselves  of  the  permis- 
sion thus  granted. 

From  the  moment  of  the  separation,  the 
Dominicans  have  stood  and  acted  solely  on 
the  defensive.  All  the  battles  of  the  revo- 
lution were  fought  on  the  lines,  or  on  the 
Dominican  side  of  them ;  and  on  the  part  of 
the  latter  people  they  were  purely  defensive 
acts — the  repulsion  of  Haytian  invasions  or 
attacks.  They  were  fought  with  great  nu- 
merical odds  in  favor  of  the  Haytians,  but 
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still  with  the  same  result  in  every  important 
instance — the  signal  defeat  of  the  latter  ;  the 
Dominicans,  meanwhile,  following  up  their 
victories  no  farther  than  simply  to  resume 
their  defensive  attitude  along  the  hue  of  the 
frontier. 

On  the  other  hand,  scarcely  a  year,  if  in- 
deed one,  has  passed  by  since  the  separation, 
in  the  course  of  which  a  hostile  expedition, 
by  land  or  sea,  has  not  been  set  on  foot,  or 
the  design  of  one  industriously  rumored  by 
the  Haytians,  having  for  its  object  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Dominican  territory  and  the 
subjugation  of  its  people.     Such  of  these 
expeditions    as  have  been  really  projected 
have  failed  in  the  execution,  generally  from 
the  fact  that  no  sooner  was   the    military 
force  withdrawn  from  any  point  at  home, 
or  the  army  put  on  the  march  for  the  fron- 
tier, than  the  turbulence  or  rising  of  the 
"  most  easily  governed"  people  on  earth  has, 
fortunately,  necessitated   the   recall  of  the 
troops   to   preserve   domestic   quiet.     Still, 
these  and  the  feigned  expeditions  have  all 
answered  one  purpose, — the  sole  piu'j^ose  of 
those  of  the  latter  kind, — that  of  keeping  the 
Dominicans  in  a  state  of  constant  alarm, 
obliging  them  to  maintain  a  large  military 
force  on  foot,  thus  exhausting  the  resources 
of  the  country  by  withdrawing  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  effective  population  from  agricul- 
tural  and   other   industrial    pursuits,    and 
thereby   producing,   as   the    shrewd    chief 
designed,  and  knew  it  must  produce,  a  state 
of  general  embarrassment  and  difficulty,  by 
which  he  has  hojjed,  all  other  more  direct 
means  failing,  to  finally  destroy  the  present 
government,  and  bring   the   coveted   prey 
within  his  grasp.     And  this  is  the  way  the 
truce  has  hitherto  been  kept,  so  fer  as  he  is 
concerned.    Such  has  been  the  manner,  and 
the  only  one,  in  which  he  has  frequently 
called  on  the  Dominicans  as   brothers  to 
terminate  their  differences. 

Wliat  then  is  the  object,  the  real  purport 
of  this  invitation  to  the  Dominicans  to  a  re- 
conciliation, that  is,  to  a  reunion  with  Hayti, 
which  is  so  affectionately  and  pathetically 
urged  ?  As  we  have  before  intimated,  it 
was  never  designed  in  its  primary  intent  for 
the  Dominicans.  It  was  really  addressed  to 
the  civilized  world,  outside  the  island,  espe- 
cially to  the  late  mediating  powers.  Nor  do 
we  believe  that  Soulouque,  or  any  of  his 
ministers,  was  the  author  of  the  original 
idea  or  the  general  plan  of  the  address.     It 


was   intended   to   tell  particularly   in  the 
United  States,  and  had,  if  we  are  not  much 
mistaken,  a  resident-foreign  origin.      Sou- 
louque is  too  sagacious  not  to  know  that  its 
shallow  plausibility,  its  palpable  insincerity, 
and  its  slavering  tone  of  aflFection,  can  never 
for  a  moment  impose  upon  the  credulity  of 
the  least  intelligent  rustic  among  the  Domin- 
icans.    They  know  him  too  well,  and  he  is 
fully  aware  of  it.     But  abroad,  where  he  is 
not  so  thoroughly  known  and  justly  appre- 
ciated, there  was  a  chance  that  the  imposi- 
tion would  not  be  detected.     And  the  real, 
primary  design  in  putting  forth  the  address, 
was  to  place  himself  rectus  in  curia — in  a 
defensible  and  justifiable  attitude — at  the 
bar  of  the  civilized  world ;  an  attitude  which, 
none  better  than  he  himself  knows,  neither 
he  nor  his  people  have  ever  yet  occupied ; 
while  by  means  of  it,  the  Dominicans,  if  they 
refuse  his  proffered  terms  of  peace, — that  is, 
refuse  to  abjure  their  nationality  and  to  throw 
themselves  into  the  clutches  of  a  cold-blood- 
ed, relentless  and  arbitrary  despot — for  the 
question,  be  it  marked,  is  not  of  returning 
even  to  the  confederated  republic  of  Boyer, 
— the  Dominicans,  we  say,  will,  to  the  same 
extent,  be  ostensibly  placed  in  the  wrong ; 
and  whether  they  fall  in,  or  survive   the 
struggle  which  assuredly  awaits  them  at  the 
expiration  of  the  truce,  if  they  refuse  com- 
pliance, they  will,  as  he  calculates,  lose  the 
sympathy  of  mankind,  and  be  allowed  to 
fall  a  prey  to  his  designs.      We  say  the 
struggle  that  awaits  them ;  for  Soulouque 
has  no  intention  of  relinquishing  either  his 
hopes   or  attempts   to  add,  in  some  way, 
the  Dominic;  n  territory  to  his  dominions. 
There  is  nothing  in  his  address  that  indicates 
the  slightest  change  in  his  long-cherished 
designs  in  this  respect.     With  this  further 
piece  of  duplicity,  at  least,  he  is  not  charge- 
able in  the  address.     Like  some  of  his  white 
friends  and    apologists,  he  is   evidently  of 
opinion  that  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  in 
its  entire  extent,  "  is  allotted  by  Providence," 
(in  other  words,  by  "  manifest  destiny")  "  to 
the  development  of  the  black  race."     And 
to  fulfil  this  destiny,  the  war,  when  renewed, 
will  be  prosecuted  in  a  spirit  of  fell  revenge, 
only  to  be  stayed  or  checked  in  its  extermi- 
nating purposes  by  the  limits  which  the  des- 
perate resistance  of  the  intended  victims  may 
haply  be  able  to  offer  successfully,  or  by  the 
interference  of  other  nations  in  defense  of 
outraged  humanity. 
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But  let  us  for  a  moment  suppose  that  this 
address  was  dictated  in  all  sincerity,  as  re- 
gards Soulouque's  future  plans  and  purposes ; 
— as  regards  hisjoasi  course  of  policy,  the 
mere  supposition  of  its  truthfulness  is  wholly 
inadmissible.  He  might,  then,  well  atford 
for  once  to  adopt  a  conciliatory  and  even 
affectionate  tone,  when  the  object  to  be  at- 
tained was  the  addition  to  his  dominions  of 
a  territory  twice  as  extensive  and  equally 
fertile  as  that  which  he  now  possesses;  a 
territory  from  which,  when  so  annexed,  he 
would  be  enabled  to  draw  a  revenue  that 
would  materially  assist  in  defraying  the  ex- 
extravagant  expenditures  of  his  harlequin 
royalty. 

Since  preparing  our  article  for  the  press, 
information  has  been  received  from  Santo 
Domingo  city,  which  fully  confirms  our  con- 
struction of  Soulouque's  address  to  the 
Dominicans.  The  Gaceta  of  June  15th,  the 
Government  organ  published  in  that  capital, 
announces  officially,  as  we  find  by  the  Her- 
ald of  July  4th,  that,  on  the  29th  of  May, 
— that  is,  just  two  weeks  after  the  date  of 
the  address,  and  before  it  could  much  more 
than  barely  have  had  time  to  reach  the  Do- 
minican capital, — the  Haytian  troops,  cavalry 
and  foot,  passed  the  Dominican  post  at 
Caleta,  on  the  southern  frontier,  and  forced 
their  way  across  the  lines.  The  next  day, 
however,  the  Dominicans  having  been  mean- 
while reinforced,  the  enemy,  after  sustaining 
a  considerable  loss,  were  driven  back  to  their 
own  side ;  the  former  thereupon  resuming 
their  defensive  attitude,  as  we  have  repre- 
sented them  to  have  always  done  on  previ- 
ous occasions  of  a  similar  kind.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  they  are  preparing  to 
act  on  the  offensive,  as  it  is  full  time  they 
should  do,  if  circumstances  warrant  a  hope 
of  success. 

This  act  of  combined  insolence  and  per- 
fidy on  the  part  of  Soulouque,  after  having 
agreed  to  a  truce,  thus  broken  by  him  the  next 
moment  after  re-assenting  to  it  by  the  words 
of  his  address,  and  after  the  assurance  under- 
stood to  have  been  given  him  by  the  agents 


of  the  mediating  powers,  that  the  renewal 
of  hostilities  by  him  against  the  Dominicans 
would  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  hostility 
towards  their  governments, — will  doubtless 
astonish  most  persons.  We  confess  ourselves 
taken  somewhat  by  surprise,  though  know- 
ing him  to  be  capable  of  almost  any  thing. 

We  thought  that  motives  of  policy — and 
we  gave  him  credit  for  no  other  restraining 
ones — would  hold  him  to  the  literal  terms 
of  the  truce,  whatever  they  were,  though  we 
had  no  dt  ubt  of  his  predetermination  to 
renew  hostilities  the  moment  it  expired.  We 
hardly  thought  his  effrontery  would  go  to 
the  extent  of  setting  at  defiance  and  outra- 
ging the  sentiment  of  the  civilized  world  to 
the  full  extent  he  has  now  done.  But  after 
all,  why  should  policy  restrain  him  from  thus 
acting  out  his  nature  ?  He,  and  an  army 
with  him,  could,  if  the  three  powers  were  to 
combine  against  him,  subsist  for  years  in  the 
mountain  fastnesses  of  Hayti,  without  one 
resource  fi'om  commerce,  or  even  from  agri- 
culture. 

President  Baez,  in  his  proclamation  to  the 
Dominicans,  congi-atulating  them  on  the 
victory  achieved  by  their  arms,  says,  in  a  tone 
that  contrasts  nobly  with  this  Haytian  per- 
fidy:- 

"  Our  arms,  protected  by  Proyidence,  will  be,  as 
they  have  been  on  this  occasion,  always  victorious 
in  the  repression  of  all  invaders,  aad  in  opposing 
the  occupation  of  our  territory  by  the  Haytians. 
The  actual  aggression  of  the  enemy  is  a  manifest 
violation  of  the  stipulated  treaty.  We  have  ful- 
filled our  duty  in  repelling  them,  and  till  the  treaty 
has  ceased  by  fair  means,  we  will  faithfully  follow 
it  as  the  usage  of  civiUzed  nations." 

Well  did  the  ancients  say  :  "  Whom  the 
gods  purpose  to  destroy,  they  first  bereave 
of  their  senses."  And  if  Soulouque  obsti- 
nately persists  in  his  mad  schemes  and  pur- 
poses, both  he  and  his  people  may  exhibit 
in  themselves,  ere  another  lustrum  is  past,  a 
terrible  example  of  the  significancy  of  the 
aphorism. 

We  shall  conclude  our  proposed  view  of 
this  subject  in  a  subsequent  number. 

s.  A.  K. 
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INTERPOLATIONS. 

I. 

Pedantry  is  not  confined  to  men  of  books.  It  shows  itself  in  every  man  who  makes  much  of  his 
own  pursuits.  There  is  a  pedantry  of  the  shop  and  the  ledger  equally  ridiculous  with  that  of  the 
closet ;  and  it  is  hard  to  tell  which  is  the  more  intolerable,  affectation  of  commercial  or  scholastic 
technicalities. 

n. 

The  virtue  of  filial  gratitude  is  overwhelmed  with  much  well-meant  nonsense.  Gratitude  only 
begins  with  the  child  when  obligation  ceases  with  the  parent. 

III. 
It  is  sometimes  lamented  that  learning  is  becoming  superficial  by  being  made  common.    But  it  may 
be  doubted  if  that  learning  is  worth  having  which  cannot  be  popularized  without  being  degraded — 
which  loses  its  attractions  for  the  scholar  as  soon  as  it  becomes  accessible  to  the  mass. 

IV. 

If  Dickens  and  Thackeray  become  classics,  the  English  vocabulary  must  be  enlarged.  Many  lady 
readers  have  been  sadly  puzzled  to  share  the  furtive  episodes  of  the  Artful  Dodger,  or  the  resolute 
march  of  Mi'.  Arthur  Pendennis. 

V. 

The  wisest  social  philosophers  have  done  little  more  than  start  themselves  on  then-  proposed 
courses,  and  their  followers  have  rarely  come  up  with  them.  A  philosopher  who  is  equal  to  his  theory 
may  not  despair  of  re-creating  the  world ;  but  we  must  find  our  philosopher.  The  health-doctor  who 
for  a  dollar  offers  to  put  you  into  a  way  of  Uving  for  ever  is  subject  to  biUous  attacks,  and  shudders  as 
much  as  yourself  at  the  undertaker. 

VI. 

It  is  BO  sin  against  our  mother  tongue  to  use  words  not  to  be  found  in  the  dictionaries,  provided 
they  are  necessary,  and  are  not  manufactured  barbarously.  Every  word  must  have  had  a  beginning, 
and  if  our  fathers  had  had  no  inventive  genius  we  should  have  had  no  language. 

VII. 

Judging  of  the  French  by  the  specimens  we  daily  meet,  we  very  naturally  wonder  how  they  are 
ever  brought  to  committing  a  desperate  or  a  momentous  action.  It  is  easier  to  imagine  an  English- 
man cultivating  transcendental  philosophy  on  a  crust  and  water,  or  an  American  neglecting  his  busi- 
ness to  patronize  the  fine  arts,  than  a  Frenchman  heading  an  insurrection  or  dying  for  his  country. 
And  yet  of  all  others  he  is  the  man  to  do  both. 

vin. 

Our  poetical  literature  is  just  now  in  a  critical  position.  Our  laureates  are  growing  old,  and  the 
public  does  not  seem  to  recognize  the  right  of  younger  candidates  to  fill  theii'  places. 

IX. 

In  reading  the  thousand  and  one  criticisms  of  Tennyson's  poems,  it  is  curious  to  note  the  contradic- 
tory conclusions  at  which  critics  arrive.  By  some  Tennyson  is  styled  an  infidel;  others  rank  him 
among  benevolent  hermits ;  and  others  are  sure  that  he  is  an  active  moral  reformer :  whereas  he  is 
very  careless  of  the  world,  and  although  warm-hearted,  too  lazy  to  be  any  thing  hnt  &  poco-curante. 

X. 

The  arrogance  of  English  journalists  is  certainly  amusing.  But  some  apology  may  be  offered  for 
men  who  have  not  got  beyond  the  Greeks  in  believing  all  the  world  barbarous  except  Attica. 

XI. 

Monsiem-  Jourdan  talked  prose  all  his  life  without  knowing  it,  but  certain  modern  writers  cannot 
even  do  that.    Witness  Gilfiilan,  and  our  own  very  noisy  H . 

XII. 

The  ancients  must  have  been  very  dull  without  novels.  To  a  nation  that  made  much  of  Gellius  and 
Apuleius  we  could  very  well  have  spared  the  hero  of  the  "  Two  Horsemen." 

XIII. 

Virgil  is  the  only  great  poet  who  has  not  given  us  characters,  ^neas  is  a  walking  gentleman,  and 
beside  him  who  but  "  fortemque  Gyan,  fortemque  Cloanthem  ?"  The  genius  of  Virgil  is  remarkable 
in  having  made  amends  for  the  tameness  of  his  characters,  and  his  frightful  plagiarisms. 

Reinhold. 
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THE      INTRUDER. 


The  day  was  near  its  close,  tlie  sun  was 
sinking  beneath  the  horizon  in  a  sea  of  fire, 
and  at  the  moment  of  his  setting,  the  king 
of  day  cast  the  most  brilliant  colors  over 
the  surrounding  landscape.  In  the  heavens 
there  shone  a  bright  blending  of  hues,  from 
the  deepest  crimson  to  the  lightest  rose  ;  and 
upon  the  earth,  the  tops  of  the  forests  and 
the  surface  of  the  streams  were  tinged  with 
gold,  purple  and  azure — a  vast  and  wonder- 
ful mirror,  in  Avhich  was  seen  the  all-power- 
ful hand  of  the  Creator  ! 

At  a  distance  of  four  leagues  from  Flor- 
ence, on  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  from 
which  the  eye  could  embrace  this  marvellous 
spectacle,  a  young  horseman,  mounted  upon 
a  gloss}'',  jet-black  steed,  had  paused,  motion- 
less and  dreamy,  to  contemplate  this  sub- 
lime picture  ;  and  to  judge  from  his  ample 
forehead,  his  strongly-marked  features,  the 
gloomy  and  ardent  fire  which  burned  in  the 
depths  of  his  dark  eyes,  it  seemed  that  this 
man  was  well  able  to  comprehend  the  gran- 
deur and  magnificence  of  the  scene  which 
lay  outspread  to  his  view. 

Unconsciously  he  himself  added  some- 
thing mysterious  and  fantastical  to  this  vast 
picture.  Perched  on  the  very  summit  of 
this  wild  mountain,  with  his  black  steed,  his 
doublet  and  cap  of  velvet,  whose  deep  crim- 
son hue  seemed  a  reflection  of  the  horizon, 
from  bis  immobihty,  as  well  as  from  the 
nobleness  of  his  attitude,  he  might  have 
been  taken  for  some  rare  equestrian  statue. 

He  remained  in  this  attitude  of  contem- 
plation until  the  sun  was  completely  en- 
gulfed in  the  waves  of  flame  that  sur- 
rounded it;  until  he  had  seen  the  magnificent 
colors  which  tinged  the  sky  and  the  earth 
grow  pale  and  fade  away ;  then,  when  gray 
twilight  had  cast  its  uniform,  indistinct,  and 


dreamy  tint  over  the  landscape,  he  shook 
off"  his  revery,  and  horse  and  horseman  dis- 
appeared, like  the  phantoms  of  a  dream. 

After  having  spurred  about  a  league's  dis- 
tance, with  fantastic  rapidity,  leaping  hedges, 
ravines,  ditches,  as  if  secure  of  the  protection 
of  some  all-powerful  genius,  to  shield  him 
from  the  death  which  he  braved  at  every 
step,  he  suddenly  checked  his  steed  before  a 
castle,  the  approach  to  which  was  defended 
by  a  broad  moat  and  a  formidable  draw- 
bridge. 

This  structure  was  formerly  a  strong  for- 
tress, and  had  been  transformed  into  a  villa, 
such  as  the  gay  and  brilliant  fancy  of  Boc- 
caccio alone  would  have  imagined.  The 
young  man  rode  slowly  around  it,  and  at  the 
sight  of  the  lengthening  vista  and  admirable 
points  of  view  which  were  developed  beneath 
his  eyes,  he  murmured  involuntarily  those 
beautiful  verses  in  which  Tasso  describes  the 
gardens  of  Armida,  (for  this  immortal  poem 
of  the  sublime  and  unhappy  Torquato  was 
already  in  every  mouth ;)  and  while  he  recited 
these  lines,  he  asked  himself  if  he  should 
believe  his  senses,  or  if  it  were  not  the  power 
of  poetry  which  called  up  imaginary  pictures 
to  his  glances. 

And,  in  truth,  it  seemed  as  if  the  wand 
of  a  fairy  alone  could  have  combined  in  the 
same  spot  views  so  diverse  and  enchanting. 
On  the  one  hand  lay  outspread,  like  a  daz- 
zUng  carpet,  a  meadow,  enamelled  with  red 
and  blue  flowers,  and  beyond  the  meadow 
extended  a  broad  sheet  of  water,  intei-spersed 
with  httle  islands,  like  emeralds  upon  a 
ground  of  white  satin.  Beyond  this  prospect, 
which  recalled  to  the  young  man's  mind 
the  cool,  calm  landscapes  of  the  north,  ap- 
peared suddenly  a  broad  torrent,  bordered 
by  a  pile  of  calcined  rocks,  from  which  here 
and  there  rose  plantains,  larches,  palm  and 
aloe  trees,  and  many  other  of  those  rich  and 
vigorous  plants  which  flourish  only  on  the 
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soil  of  America,  The  avid  nakedness  of  these 
picturesque  rocks,  which  the  sun  had  check- 
ered with  brown  and  gilded  tints,  stirred  in 
the  youth's  soul  the  full,  warm  poetry  with 
which  it  overflowed  ;  for  there  existed  an  in- 
timate and  mysterious  affinity  between  his 
organization  and  the  wild  grandeur  of  this 
rude  and  vigorous  scene,  between  the  pas- 
sions that  devoured  his  heart  and  this  luxu- 
riant vegetation.  He  gazed  long,  lost  in 
thought,  at  that  solitary  torrent,  and  when 
he  left  the  spot  he  often  turned  his  head  to 
view  it  yet  again. 

But  a  new  and  fascinating  picture  soon 
riveted  his  attention,  and  then  indeed  he  felt 
convinced  that  he  had  been  transported  to 
the  garden  of  some  enchantress,  so  strange, 
and,  as  it  were,  so  marvellous  was  the  spec- 
tacle offered  to  his  glances. 

In  the  centre  of  a  -wide  lawn,  which  was 
intersected  by  a  verdant  arbor,  a  fountain 
cast  its  waters  into  the  air,  which  fell  in  cas- 
cades into  a  basin  of  white  marble.  Tall 
trees  environed  this  lawn  on  every  side,  and 
through  various  openings,  skilfully  contrived 
between  their  long  files  of  green  and  waving 
boughs,  was  seen,  here  and  there,  an  old  di- 
lapidated turret,  or  on  the  summit  of  some 
ascending  labyrinth  a  Belvidere,  concealing 
its  antiquity  beneath  garlands  of  flowers  and 
luxuriant  herbage.  Here  and  there  tame 
deer  darted  from  the  depths  of  these  woods, 
and  came  to  sport  upon  the  lawn  ;  beautiful 
birds,  with  hooked  beaks,  discordant  notes, 
and  dazzling  plumage,  rocked  on  the  tops  of 
the  trees,  pursued  from  branch  to  branch 
by  marmosets,  whose  shrill  cries  re-echoed 
through  the  wood  as  often  as  they  saw  the 
former  take  to  flight  at  their  approach. 

About  a  score  of  persons  of  both  sexes, 
elegantly  attired,  were  assembled  around  the 
fountain.  The  most  joyous  hberty,  the  most 
famihar  intimacy  seemed  to  prevail  among 
this  group.  Some  chased  the  deer,  which 
suffered  them  to  approach  and  caress  them  ; 
others  were  walking  to  and  fro,  arm  in  arm, 
laughing  and  discoursing  together.  The 
greater  number  were  reclining  upon  the  herb- 
age, some  partaking,  amid  the  flowers,  of  a 
rural  repast,  othei-s  playing  at  dice,  or  sing- 
ing to  the  accords  of  the  mandolin.  Pure 
and  unmingled  joy  seemed  to  prevail  among 
them  ;  their  radiant  brows,  their  expanded 
and  smiling  lips  betrayed  no  regret  for  the 
past,  no  care  for  the  present  or  the  future. 
It  was  a  fair  sight,  in  truth,  to  see  them  sport- 


ing thus  with  the  careless  ingenuousness  of 
childhood,  beneath  the  bright  blue  sky,  un- 
der the  shade  of  those  tall  green  trees,  and 
amid  the  cool  vapors  of  that  magnificent  cas- 
cade, whose  murmurs  fell  with  such  melody 
upon  the  ear. 

A  single  person  formed  a  remarkable  con- 
trast to  this  joyous  assemblage,  casting  by 
her  presence  something  strange  and  myste- 
rious upon  this  charming  scene.  It  was  a 
young  maiden,  younger  and  more  beautiful 
than  any  of  those  who  surrounded  her.  Her 
step  was  at  times  abrupt  and  irregular,  at 
times  slow  and  melancholy,  and  her  glance 
now  wandered  careless  and  wild,  and  was 
now  fixed  in  gloom  upon  the  ground.  She 
displayed  all  the  symptoms  of  madness,  and 
still  no  one  seemed  to  sympathize  in  her  con- 
dition, no  one  seemed  to  perceive  her  pres- 
ence. The  games,  the  laughter,  the  songs 
were  still  prolonged,  and  not  a  person  pres- 
ent appeared  to  remark  the  movements  of 
the  poor  maniac. 

An  indifference  so  profound  to  a  misfor- 
tune so  touching,  above  all,  at  such  an  age  ; 
a  joy  so  natural  and  so  unrestrained  in  the 
presence  of  madness,  was  something  singu- 
lar and  inexplicable,  and  it  appeared  to  pro- 
duce a  violent  impression  upon  the  imagin- 
ation of  the  young  horseman  who  witnessed 
this  scene,  for  he  deeply  sympathized  with 
the  young  maiden ;  still  he  remained  rooted 
to  his  place  by  some  irresistible  emotion. 

The  poor  maniac  had  approached  the  ba- 
sin, where  she  kneeled,  collected  the  daisies 
and  butter- cups  that  grew  around  her,  ar- 
ranged them  into  a  nosegay,  and  having 
dipped  them  in  the  water,  rose,  walked  slowly 
towards  those  who,  extended  upon  the  grass, 
were  enjoying  a  rustic  meal,  and  scattered 
the  flowers  upon  the  viands,  murmuring  at 
the  same  time  a  few  notes  of  a  sad  and  se- 
rious melody. 

The  persons  who  composed  the  group  did 
not  even  raise  their  heads  ;  they  cast  aside 
the  daisies  and  butter-cups,  and  continued 
their  repast  as  if  nothing  had  interrupted  it. 
Then  the  young  girl  collected  one  by  one 
her  poor  slighted  flowers.  As  she  stooped 
to  raise  them  from  the  ground,  she  addressed 
to  each  some  words,  bathing  it  with  her  tears ; 
and  when  she  had  gathered  them  all,  she  car- 
ried them  to  a  young  fawn,  which  ate  them 
from  her  hand.  When  not  a  single  one  re- 
mained, she  untied  a  cord  of  silk  and  gold 
which  encircled  her  waist,  fastened  it  about 
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the  fawn's  neck,  and  disappeared  with  the 
animal  in  the  forest. 

Scarcely  had  she  vanished  when  those 
whom  she  had  left  started  suddenly  from  the 
ground,  and  then  stood  motionless  and  stu- 
pefied as  if  a  thunderbolt  had  burst  above 
their  heads.  The  young  horseman,  who  had 
watched  all  the  maniac's  gestures  with  such 
interest,  had  just  leaped  his  steed  across  the 
wide  ditch  which  surrounded  the  castle,  and 
with  a  single  bound  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
gay  throng.  For  some  moments  they  stood 
confounded  at  this  act  of  audacity.  When 
the  first  feeling  of  surprise  had  passed,  every 
man  rushed  indignantly  towards  the  bold 
intruder,  and  one  of  them,  grasping  him  by 
the  throat,  dragged  him  rudely  from  his 
horse. 

The  young  man  leaped  up  so  suddenly, 
that  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  scarcely  touched 
the  groimd,  and  confronting  the  one  who  had 
just  forced  him  from  the  saddle,  he  cast  a 
fierce  glance  upon  him,  and  half  drew  his 
poiguard  from  its  sheath.  Still  he  did  not 
attempt  to  execute  the  significant  menace 
intimated  by  this  energetic  gesture. 

The  man  from  whom  he  had  suffered  this 
indignity  was  of  lofty  stature,  and  so  vigor- 
ously formed,  that  he  seemed  endowed  with 
strength  sufficient  to  crush  him  in  his  hands. 
His  temples,  worn  by  the  chafing  of  his 
casque,  his  lofty,  calm,  and  intrepid  brow, 
the  large  mustachios,  which  covered  half  his 
face,  together  with  his  cold  and  sarcastic  air, 
his  imperturbable  attitude  as  he  faced  that 
poignard  which  was  raised  against  his  breast, 
all  gave  him  an  aspect  singularly  imposing. 
Whether  it  were  that  his  adversary  was 
daunted  by  an  exterior  so  intimidating,  or 
whether  another  thought,  flashing  across  his 
mind,  had  changed  his  resolution,  he  restored 
his  poignard  to  its  sheath,  and  calmly  pick- 
ing up  his  cap,  which  had  rolled  to  a  distance, 
and  returning  to  the  man  fi-ora  whom  he  had 
received  so  serious  an  afiront,  he  said  : 

"Your  name.  Sir?" 

"  I  am  very  willing  to  tell  it  to  you,"  re- 
plied the  other,  "  but  I  will  first  give  you  a 
little  piece  of  information,  which  Avill  prob- 
ably cool  your  curiosity." 

"  Let  me  hear  it." 

"  About  a  year  since,  a  personage,  whom 
I  had  treated  somewhat  roughly — as  I  have 
you — demanded  my  name — like  you — and, 
on  the  following  day,  the  poor  fool  sufi'ered 
my  sword  to  pass  through  his  body  ;  and 


this  was  the  eighth  that  I  had  cui-ed  of  the 
sin  of  curiosity.  Do  you  still  wish  to  learn 
my  name  ?" 

"  Most  certainly." 

"  Well,  then,  my  poor  friend,  know  that 
I  am  Captain  Hector  Fiaramonti." 

"  I  shall  not  forget  it." 

"  The  d — 1  is  in  it,  if  you  do  not  forget  it 
within  twenty-four  hours.  I  am  in  the  habit 
of  acting  generously  with  my  adversaries  ; 
I  always  allow  thera  twenty-four  hours  of 
exist(?nce,  before  I  send  them  to  the  shades." 

"  It  is  a  display  of  generosity  that  I  am 
willing  to  recognize,  by  giving  you  a  piece 
of  information  in  my  turn." 

"  It  must  be  something  curious." 

"  You  shall  judge.  Do  you  see  this,  and 
this  ?" 

He  pointed  with  his  finger  to  two  deep 
scars  that  he  had  received,  the  one  upon  the 
temple,  the  other  above  the  left  eyebrow. 

"A man  almost  as  robust  as  you," he  con- 
tinued, "  and  perhaps  as  skilful  in  the  use  of 
his  weapons,  grossly  insulted  me  one  day  ; 
it  is  now  two  years  since.  I  challenged  him, 
and  he  came  upon  the  ground,  scoffing  at 
my  youth  and  weakness,  for  I  was  then  even 
more  slender  and  delicate  than  I  am  to-day  ; 
but  I  calculated  neither  my  strength  nor  my 
skill  in  the  art  of  fence.  The  result  was 
such  as  might  have  been  expected.  1  was 
stretched  upon  the  meadow,  with  this  wound 
upon  my  temple,  a  wound  which  brought 
me  to  the  verge  of  the  grave,  and  confined 
me  for  eight  months  to  my  bed.  As  soon 
as  I  was  healed,  my  first  thought  was  to  seek 
out  my  victorious  adversary  ;  and  after  hav- 
ing roamed  over  all  Italy,  I  encountered  him 
at  Milan.  We  fought  a  second  time,  and  I 
received  another  wound,  which,  like  the  first, 
was  almost  mortal,  and  the  scar  of  which 
you  see  here,  above  my  eyebrow.  This 
double  failure,  the  result  of  which  had,  in 
both  cases,  so  nearly  proved  fatal  to  me,  had 
not  yet  aj^peased  the  thirst  for  vengeance 
that  devoured  me ;  and  as  soon  as  I  had  re- 
covered health  and  strength,  I  hastened  to 
Rome,  where  I  learned  that  my  enemy  was 
passing  the  summer.  He  laughed  in  my 
face  when  I  challenged  him  to  a  third  com- 
bat ;  but  an  hour  after  he  laughed  no  longer." 

"  You  wounded  him  ?" 

"  I  slew  him.  Captain  Hector  Fiaramonti, 
remember  this  narrative ;  I  shall  soon  re- 
mind you  of  it.  And  now,  gentlemen,  is 
the  Prince  Vivaldi  pi-esent  among  you  ?" 
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"  He  is  before  you,"  replied  an  old  man, 
whose  white  beard,  whose  sad  and  serious 
features,  were  well  adapted  to  inspire  respect. 

"  Prince,  will  you  consent  to  grant  me  a 
moment's  interview  ?" 

"  The  manaer  in  which  you  have  intro- 
duced yourself  here,  Signor,  might  well  jus- 
tify me  in  refusing  your  request ;  still  I  deem 
you  already  too  severely  punished,  by  the 
lesson  which  the  Captain  Hector  has  given 
you ;  therefore  I  will  not  treat  you  rigorously. 
I  will  hsten  to  you,  but  in  the  presence  of 
these  knights  and  dames,  who  are  ray  friends, 
and  when  you  have  told  me  your  name." 

"My  name  is  Fiorentino." 

"  And  you  are  a  soldier,  doubtless,  if  I 
may  judge  by  your  exterior  ?" 

"  No  ;  I  follow  another  caUing." 

"  And  what  have  you  to  communicate  to 
me,  that  is  of  such  importance  ?  What  has 
brought  you  hither  V 

"  I  have  come  to  heal  your  daughter,  if 
you  will  confide  her  to  my  care." 

"  You !"  cried  the  Prince,  casting  a  glance 
of  astonishment  upon  the  young  man,  whose 
exterior  promised  none  of  those  qualifications 
that  in  all  ages  are  required  of  a  physician. 

He  whispered  a  few  words  in  the  ear  of 
another  old  man,  of  an  austere  and  imposing 
visage.  The  latter  rephed  by  an  incredulous 
smile,  and  cast  upon  Fiorentino  a  glance  of 
the  most  profound  contempt. 

"  I  thank  you,"  repHed  the  Prince  at  last ; 
"  but  here  is  Messire  Pezzolini,  whose  repu- 
tation is  widely  spread  throughout  Italy,  and 
it  is  to  him  that  I  have  intrusted  my  daugh- 
ter's recovery." 

With  these  words  he  pointed  to  the  old 
man  with  whom  he  had  just  spoken. 

"And  during  the  year  that  Messire  Pez- 
zolini has  been  engaged  in  this  task,  what 
has  been  his  progress  ?  Scarcely  such  as  to 
promise  great  hopes  of  his  success.  Since 
the  first  day  of  his  attendance  he  has  not 
advanced  a  step  towards  the  desired  result. 
Well,  if  you  are  wiUing  to  trust  to  my  skill, 
I  engage  to  heal  her  in  three  days." 

"This  young  man  is  mad!"  said  Messire 
Pezzolini,  disdainfully. 

"  Decidedly  mad !"  re-echoed  Captain  Fia- 
ramonti,  turning  his  back  upon  the  stranger. 

The  Prince  cast  a  glance  of  compassion 
upon  Fiorentino,  and  departed,  followed  by 
all  present. 

But  the  young  man  hastened  after  him, 
and  barring  his  passage,  said : 


"  Prince,  pardon  me  for  still  insisting ;  but 
I  feel  a  profound  conviction  that  I  shall  be 
successful  in  the  cure  that  I  wish  to  under- 
take. I  cannot  ofter  my  life  as  a  guarantee, 
since  I  am  to  venture  it  against  Captain 
Fiaramonti,  but  I  offer  you  my  good  steed, 
Uzelino,  which  I  value  more  than  life." 

The  Prince  Vivaldi  cast  an  irresolute 
glance  upon  those  who  stood  around  him  ; 
so  tenacious  a  resolution  moved  him  in  his 
own  despite. 

"  Remember,"  resumed  Fiorentino,  "  that 
during  the  year  that  she  has  been  a  maniac, 
your  daughter's  condition  has  remained  un- 
altered, and  that  the  more  inveterate  her 
malady,  the  more  difficult  will  be  the  cure. 
Let  her  madness  endure  yet  for  a  year,  and 
without  wishing  to  question  the  skill  of 
Messire  Pezzolini,  I  declare  that  it  will  be 
incurable." 

"And  you  aspire  to  do  that  which  is 
beyond  the  science  of  Signor  Pezzolini  ?" 

"  I  do ;  and  I  demand  three  days  to  give 
the  proof." 

"  What  say  you  to  this  self-confidence, 
Signor  ?"  said  the  Prince,  turning  to  the  old 
man. 

"I  say.  Prince,  that  it  will  be  the  first 
time  that  I  have  ever  seen  a  madman  cure 
madness.  If  you  are  inclined  to  make  the 
trial,  however,  I  confess  I  am  not  less  curious 
than  you  to  see  the  result." 

"  So,  then,  it  is  agreed,"  said  Fiorentino ; 
"your  daughter's  health  is,  from  this  mo- 
ment, intrusted  to  my  care ;  and  for  three 
days  I  assume  the  responsibility  of  her  cure." 

"  Well,  bo  it  so !  I  consent." 

"  And  if  within  three  days  I  do  not  fulfil 
my  engagement,  my  poor  Uzelino  is  yours. 
A  word  more.  Every  means  which  it  shall 
please  me  to  employ,  in  order  to  reach  my 
aim,  shall  be  left  at  my  disposal,  provided 
Siffnor  Pezzolini  acknowledaies  them  to  be 
without  danger  V 

"  Certainly." 

"  In  addition,  I  will  act  always  beneath 
your  eyes,  and  those  of  the  persons  here 
present.  And  now  that  you  have  accepted 
my  proposal,  Prince  Vivaldi,  I  wish  to  be 
informed  on  many  points.  It  would  be  well 
that  I  should  learn  the  cause  of  this  madness, 
and  the  means  that  have  been  employed  to 
heal  it." 

"  Let  us  sit  upon  this  greensward,  my 
young  Signor,  and  I  will  relate  all  to  you." 

All  the  assemblage, both  men  and  worpo»i^ 
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seated  themselves  upon  the  grass.  Fiorentino 
took  a  place  in  their  midst,  enduring  with 
imperturbable  calmness  the  scotiing  glances 
which  were  cast  upon  him  from  all  sides. 

"  Signer,  I  listen !"  he  said  to  the  Prince. 

The  Prince  began.  "When  I  lost  my 
wife,  the  Princess,"  he  said,  stifling  a  sigh, 
"  I  sent  this  poor  child  to  my  sister,  who  dwelt 

near  the  little  village  of  W ,  wishing  to 

remove  Vanina  for  a  while  fi'om  the  spot 
where  her  mother  had  just  breathed  her  last. 
I  left  her  there  for  six  months,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  time  I  wrote  to  my  sister  to 
send  her  back  to  me,  as  I  had  resolved  to 
conclude  her  marriage  with  Captain  Fiara- 
monti ;  a  marriage  which  had  been  agreed 
upon  before  her  departure.  The  domestic 
whom  I  dispatched  with  this  letter  returned 
in  a  few  days  with  an  answer  from  my  sister, 
in  which  she  prayed  me  to  leave  Vanina  with 
her  for  some  time,  as  she  was  ill,  and  found 
in  the  society  of  her  niece  a  great  relief  to 
the  sufterings  that  she  endured.  I  could  not 
refuse  without  hai-shness.  I  left  my  daughter 
■with  her,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances 
of  the  Captain,  who  was  vexed  at  this  new 
delay,  and  I  waited  patiently  for  my  sister's 
recovery,  that  she  might  send  her  back  to  me. 

"Still,  as  after  an  interval  of  two  months 
she  did  not  return,  I  resolved  to  go  for  her, 
and  I  set  out  with  the  Captain,  who  persisted 
in  accompanying  me,  in  order  that  he  might, 
a  few  days  earlier,  see  her  who  was  soon  to 
be  his  wife.  But  we  were  both  far  from 
anticipating  the  misfortune  that  awaited  us 
at  the  end  of  our  journey.  We  reached  my 
sister's  mansion,  after  a  ride  of  two  days. 
She  was  dead !  I  advanced  to  embrace  my 
daughter.  She  uttered  a  piercing  shriek 
when  she  beheld  us,  and  fell  senseless  to  the 
floor.  When  we  raised  her,  she  was  a  maniac ! 
Was  this  sad  event  to  be  attributed  to  grief 
at  her  aunt's  death,  or  to  our  sudden  ap- 
pearance ?  Alas,  I  cannot  say.  I  questioned 
all  those  among  whom  she  had  lived,  as  to 
her  pleasures,  her  habits,  the  persons  whom 
she  visited,  collecting  the  slightest  particu- 
lars, in  the  hope  of  discovering  some  fact 
that  could  enlighten  me.  I  learned  nothing, 
except  that  during  her  aunt's  malady,  she 
often  went  to  pass  part  of  her  days  in  a 
neighboring  castle,  in  which  dwelt  a  young 
maiden,  an  intimate  friend,  of  about  her  own 
age.  I  repaired  to  this  castle ;  its  occupants 
had  left  it  several  days  before. 

"Overwhelmed  with  grief,  we  returned 


hither  with  my  poor  child,  and  I  at  once 
dispatched  a  messenger  to  Messire  Pezzo- 
lini,  begging  him  to  come  upon  the  instant, 
and  to  employ  for  my  daughter's  cure  all 
the  means  that  lay  in  his  power,  let  the  cost 
be  what  it  might.  Messire  Pezzolini  in- 
formed me  that  it  was  necessary  that  Vanina 
should  have,  incessantly,  charming  scenes 
before  her  eyes,  and  gay  society  continually 
around  her ;  that  she  should  often  receive 
novel  and  always  agreeable  impressions.  It 
was  of  great  importance,  above  all,  he  said, 
that  she  should  enjoy  the  utmost  hberty, 
and  that  no  one  should  appear  to  regard 
her  movements,  however  singular  and  sense- 
less they  might  be.  All  these  instructions 
have  been  scrupulously  fullowed.  I  have  so 
arranged  every  thing  within  and  about  this 
mansion  that  the  eyes  of  my  poor  Vanina 
can  always  repose  upon  a  beautiful  and 
varied  landscape.  I  have  gathered  around 
her  a  circle  of  devoted  friends,  who  aid  my 
eftbrts  with  all  their  power ;  and,  in  fine,  no 
one  appears  to  hear  her  incoherent  words, 
or  see  her  unmeaning  glances.  This  is  all 
that  we  have  thus  far  tried,  and,  until  now, 
these  means  have  remained  without  result. 
She  has  not  yet  displayed  a  ray  of  reason." 

"  Well,  Signor  Fiorentino,"  said  Messire 
Pezzohni,  in  a  tone  of  irony,  "  do  you  ap- 
prove of  these  measures  ?" 

"  I  approve  of  them  much ;  but  this  will 
not  prevent  me  from  pursuing  a  course 
directly  opposite.  I  have  conceived  a  plan 
that  I  have  formed  from  my  observations 
upon  nature  and  the  human  mind." 

"  We  are  about  to  see  something  rare,  I 
think." 

"  You  will  see  a  cure  effected,  which  you 
have  looked  upon  as  hopeless.  I  do  not 
think  that  there  is  any  thing  rare  in  that." 

"That  which  I  see  most  clearly  in  this 
arrangement,"  said  Captain  Fiaramonti,  "is 
that  the  Signor  Fiorentino  gains  thereby 
two  days  of  existence,  upon  which  he  had 
no.  right  to  count ;  and  this  proves  that  he  is 
a  skilful  man,  to  say  the  least." 

"  You  have  no  farther  particulars  to  tell 
me  concerning  your  daughter  V  said  Fioren- 
tino to  the  Prince,  without  replying  to  this 
insolent  speech. 

"  You  remind  me  of  one  thing  that  I  had 
forgotten ;  one  thing  rather  singular  indeed. 
Among  the  friends  who  have  been  willing 
to  seclude  themselves  with  me  in  this  man- 
sion is  a  young  sculptor,  the  Signor  Gabuzzi, 
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■who  is  now  seated  at  your  side.  As  lie  could 
not  renounce  Lis  art,  he  has  arranged  for 
himself  a  studio  in  my  castle ;  my  daughter 
often  repairs  thither,  and  seems  to  take  the 
greatest  ple;asure  in  examining,  one  by  one, 
the  productions  of  his  chisel.  Chief  of  all, 
there  is  a  vase  of  bronze  there,  for  which  she 
has  shown  such  decided  partiality,  that  my 
young  friend  has  consented  to  have  it  placed 
in  her  chamber,  and  she  often  passes  long- 
hours  in  admiring  it,  conversing  with  it,  and 
sometimes  kissing  it,  or  bathing  it  with  her 
tears." 

"And  is  there  any  person  here  for  whom 
she  seems  to  display  a  marked  attachment  ?" 

"  Yes ;  she  manifests  an  evident  predilec- 
tion for  Captain  Fiaramonti." 

"  Very  well ;  all  this  suits  admirably  with 
my  plan.  I  need  but  one  thing,  and  your 
daughter's  recovery  is  certain.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  one  of  these  charming  Signoras 
should  consent  to  consider  me,  for  an  hour 
only,  as  a  favored  lover.  Beautiful  Signo- 
rina,"  said  Fiorentino,  turning  to  a  pretty 
maiden,  who  was  seated  a  few  paces  from 
him,  "will  you  refuse  to  assist  me  in  this 
little  comedy  ?" 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  will  do  so  very  will- 
ingly, Signor." 

"  The  sacrifice  that  I  have  to  demand  of 
Signor  Gabuzzi  and  the  Captain  Fiaramonti 
is  somewhat  more  difficult,  but  I  do  not 
doubt  that  both  will  be  sufficiently  generous 
to  accord  it  to  me." 

"  What  can  I  do  to  serve  you  V  said  the 
artist. 

"  I  need  your  vase  of  bronze." 

"  And  I  ?"  said  the  Captain. 

"I  need  your  life.  When  I  shall  have 
broken  both,  the  Princess  will  no  longer  be 
a  maniac,  and  in  three  days,  Captain  Hector 
Fiaramonti,  she  will  have  recovered  her  rea- 
son." 

CHAPTER  II. 
THE  FIRST  TRIAL. 

On  the  following  morning,  at  break  of 
day,  all  the  guests  of  the  villa  Juliana,  ex- 
cept Fiorentino,  were  assembled  around  the 
fountain.  They  were  discoursing  of  this 
strange  personage,  and  the  convereation  was 
very  animated,  for  in  the  bold  engagement 
which  he  had  taken  upon  himself,  and  the 
first  trial  of  which  he  was  now  about  to 
make,  he  found  as  many  partisans  as  ojipo- 


nents.  The  women,  especially,  always  fond 
of  the  marvellous,  warmly  defended  him 
against  the  attacks  of  Captain  Fiaramonti, 
who  represented  him  as  a  contemptible  ad- 
venturer. 

"  If  he  were  a  man  of  courage,"  said  the 
Captain,  "  would  he  have  coldly  borne,  as  he 
did  yesterday,  the  most  deadly  insult  that  a 
man  can  suffer  V 

'  "  But  did  you  not  remark.  Captain,"  ob- 
served the  sculptor  Gabuzzi,  "the  rage  that 
sparkled  in  the  glance  that  he  cast  at  you 
on  I'ising,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  he 
placed  his  hand  upon  his  poignard  to  avenge 
the  aflVont  ?" 

"Most  certainly,"  rephed  the  Captain. 
"  I  remarked  all  that  very  plainly ;  but  I  saw 
also,  and  you  saw  it  as  well  as  I,  that  this 
great  rage  disappeared  as  soon  as  he  saw 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal." 

"  It  may  be  so,  but  I  cannot  believe  that 
this  man  is  a  coward.  There  is  that  about 
him  which  too  completely  contradicts  this 
opinion." 

"  You  think,  then,  that  he  will  not  try  to 
escape,  in  order  to  avoid  the  combat  V 

"  I  believe  so,  firmly." 

"And  have  you  the  same  confidence  in 
his  science  as  in  his  courage  ?" 

'^  No ;  and  still  I  do  not  deny  that  he 
possesses  it.  I  cannot  resolve  to  pass  judg- 
ment upon  this  matter  before  the  issue  of 
the  first  trial,  which  we  are  about  to  witness." 

"  If  he  ventures  to  attempt  it,  indeed ;  for 
I  do  not  see  him  approach." 

"  Here  he  is.  Captain." 

Fiorentino,  in  truth,  now  joined  those  who 
expected  him  so  impatiently,  and  with  sen- 
timents so  diverse.  His  air  was  firm  and 
decided,  but  grave  and  thoughtful. 

"Prince,  and  you,  Signorina,"  he  said, 
addressing  Vivaldi  and  the  young  maiden 
who  was  to  aid  him  in  his  attempt,  "the 
Princess  Vanina  is  at  this  moment  in  this 
meadow,  on  the  borders  of  the  large  sheet 
of  water.  Be  so  good  as  to  accompany  me." 

The  three  went,  and  the  rest  folloAved 
them  at  some  distance,  as  far  as  the  middle 
of  the  meadow. 

When  there,  Fiorentino  begged  them  to 
pause,  the  Prince  Vivaldi  with  the  rest,  and 
advancing  alone  with  the  young  Signorina, 
they  took  their  seats  upon  the  grass,  at  a 
few  steps'  distance  from  the  poor  maniac, 
wlio  was  gazing  at  the  water  that  murmured 
at  her  feet. 
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"Your  name,  beautiful  Signorina?"  said 
Fiorentino  to  the  young  maiden,  "or  that 
which  it  pleases  you  to  adopt  ?" 

"My  name  is  Giulia." 

"  Well  then,  my  charming  Giulia,  be  so 
kind  as  to  imagine  for  a  moment  that  you 
have  given  me  all  your  soul,  and,  without 
anger,  suffer  me  to  take  those  slight  favors 
that  are  granted  to  a  happy  lover." 

"  Well,  Signor,"  said  Giuha,  smiling,  "  I 
will  not  refuse  you." 

"  And  bear  well  in  mind,  divine  Signorina, 
that  it  is  very  important  for  the  success  of 
our  enterprise  that  you  should  do  all  that 
I  demand  of  you  with  the  most  rigorous 
punctuality." 

"  Command  !  I  will  obey." 

"  In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  that  I 
should  sit  somewhat  lower  than  you  do — 
so  1  that  is  very  well ;  then  my  head  must 
rest  partly  upon  your  lap,  and  my  lips  must 
touch  your  hand  as  I  speak  to  you." 

"Tliis  is  all,  I  suppose?" 

"This  is  all,  as  regards  the  pantomime, 
0  divine  Giulia  !  But  I  must  address  words 
of  love  to  you,  and  it  is  necessary  for  you  to 
answer." 

"  That  appears  to  me  a  little  singular." 

"It  is  nothing  but  a  jest;  and  then  have 
you  not  promised  to  obey  me  with  the  do- 
cihty  of  a  child  ?" 

"  Well,  then,  be  it  so !  Murmur  in  my 
ear  your  words  of  love,  and  I  will  do  my 
best  to  suit  you  in  my  answers." 

"I  commence  then,  for  here  comes  the 
Princess." 

The  poor  girl,  in  truth,  had  just  perceived 
the  young  pair,  in  the  attitude  indicated  by 
Fiorentino,  and  she  seemed  to  feel  a  sudden 
agitation  at  the  sight;  then  she  advanced 
slowly  towards  them,  her  lips  smiHng,  her 
brow  radiant.  As  soon  as  he  saw  her  ap- 
proach, Fiorentino  half  leaned  his  head  upon 
the  lap  of  the  beautiful  Giuha,  and  spoke  to 
her  in  the  language  agreed  upon  between 
them. 

At  this  decisive  moment  no  one  thought 
longer  of  jesting ;  the  most  vivid  anxiety 
seized  upon  every  mind,  and  the  Prince 
Vivaldi,  his  heart  palpitating,  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  his  child,  almost  swooned  beneath  the 
violence  of  his  emotions. 

Vanina  approached  close  to  Fiorentino, 
and  bent  her  head  aside,  the  more  distinctly 
to  hear  the  words  that  he  addressed  to 
Giulia. 
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"  Do  you  see,  beloved  Giulia,"  said  the 
young  man,  "  do  you  see  these  waters  so 
calm,  these  islands  so  verdant,  that  horizon 
of  a  blue  so  delicate  and  soft  ?  Do  you 
see  below  yonder  those  tall  poplars  almost 
hidden  in  the  mists  of  the  stream  ?  Do  you 
see  yonder  b:  rk,  that  glides  so  slowly  by 
that  bank,  which  is  almost  concealed  by 
flowers  ?  Well,  then,  my  Giulia,  if  you  will 
come  with  me  to  France,  with  me,  who 
love  you  more  than  I  love  myself,  more  than 
I  love  my  brothers  and  my  sisters,  such  are 
the  lovely  views  that  we  shall  have  inces- 
santly beneath  our  eyes,  and  we  shall  enjoy 
them  together,  for  there  we  shall  be  united." 

"  Ah,  but  why,  my  Fiorentino,"  replied 
Giulia,  resigning  her  hand  to  the  young 
man's  Hps,  "  why  should  we  go  so  far  to 
seek  the  pleasures  that  we  can  find  here  in 
this  fair  Italy,  where  we  were  both  born  ?" 

"  But  do  you  not  know,  Giulia,  that  if  we 
remain  here  we  shall  never  be  united  ?  Do 
you  not  know  that  another  spouse  is  already 
chosen  for  you  ?  Can  you  live  happy  far 
from  Fiorentino  ?  Do  you  wish  that,  see- 
ing you  in  the  power  of  my  rival,  I  should 
die  with  grief  at  your  feet  ?  Oh,  my  Giulia, 
your  heart  is  pure  and  calm  as  the  waves  of 
this  quiet  lake,  but  mine  is  agitated  and 
stormy  as  the  sea  in  its  fury.  Do  not 
arouse  the  tempest  which  now  scarcely  sleeps 
in  my  bosom." 

"  Is  it  true,  then,  that  you  love  me,  Fio- 
rentino?" 

"Love  you?" 

He  was  interrupted  by  Vanina,  who, 
placing  her  hand  upon  Giulia's  shoulder, 
said,  with  a  glance  that  was  veiled  with 
tears  : 

"  Good  morrow,  Vanina  !" 

Giulia  started. 

"  This  is  the  first  time  that  she  has  utter- 
ed her  name,"  she  said,  whispering  in  Fio- 
lentino's  ear. 

"  I  will  not  carry  the  trial  farther  at  pres- 
ent," he  said,  in  a  low  voice  ;  "  it  is  enough 
for  one  day." 

"  You  have  returned  to  me  then,  Vanina  ?" 
said  the  maniac.  "  I  thought  that  you  were 
dead,  it  is  so  long  since  I  have  seen  you." 

"  You  remember  me,  then  ?"  said  Giulia. 

"  Ah,  yes,  I  well  remember  having  seen 
you  long  since  in  a  lovely  meadow  with 
your  betrothed." 

"My  betrothed?" 

"  Yes,  your  betrothed,  the  Signor " 
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She  passed  her  hand  across  her  brow,  as 
if  to  recall  her  remembrances. 

"  The  Signer  Fioreutino  ?"  said  Giulia. 

"  No,  no,  it  was  the  Captain — the  Captain 
Hector  Fiaramonti ;  you  were  married,  and 
you  were  very  unhappy — yes,  very  unhap- 
py !"  she  murmured  in  a  dreamy  tone. 

And  she  sank  into  a  profound  revery. 

"  Let  us  leave  her,"  said  Fiorentino,  ad- 
dressing Giuha. 

They  rose  and  walked  away,  but  the 
young  girl  did  not  perceive  their  departure. 
She  remained  seated  in  tiie  same  spot,  mo- 
tionle:  s,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  grour.d. 

"  Well !"  said  the  Prince  to  Fiorentino. 

*'  Inquire  of  Signorina  Giulia,"  replied  the 
young  man;  "she  will  inform  you  that  I 
have  made  more  progress  in  one  hour  than 
the  Signor  Pezzolini  has  made  in  a  year." 

*'  I  know  not  what  to  think  of  it,"  said 
the  beautiful  Giulia,  "but  your  daughter 
has  pronounced  her  name,  and  although  her 
words  were  incoherent,  as  usual,  yet  her 
mind  has  succeeded  in  seizing  some  remem- 
brance of  the  past." 

This  slight  success  transported  the  un- 


happy father  with  joy,  who,  from  this  mo- 
ment, looked  upon  his  daughter  as  restored 
to  him. 

"Do  not  yield  to  joy  so  prematurely," 
said  the  Signor  Pezzolini ;  "  hope  too  early 
cherished  adds  cruel  stings  to  disappoint- 
ment." 

"  But  have  you  not  yourself  told  me,"  re- 
plied the  Prince,  "  that  on  the  day  when  my 
daughter  should  pronounce  her  name,  and 
recall  past  remembrances,  her  cure  would  be 
almost  cei  tain  ?" 

"  Yes,  Prince,  but  in  the  case  that  I  alone 
guided  the  progress  of  her  cure,  because  then 
I  should  have  been  con^'inced  that  this  result 
was  due  to  my  cares,  and  not  to  chance. 
But  let  us  wait,  and  witness  Signor  Fioren- 
tino's  second  trial,  which  he  has  promised 
on  the  morrow,  I  believe." 

"  Yes,  Signor,  on  the  morrow  ;  and  I  can 
answer  for  it  in  advance,  that  to-morrow,  as 
to-day,  chance  will  ever  be  favorable  to  me." 

"  Ever  ?"  said  Captain  Fiaramonti,  casting 
a  glance  of  irony  upon  Fiorentino. 

"  I  hope  so,"  replied  the  latter,  measuring 
him  with  a  calm,  cold  gaze. 


[concluded  in  our  next.] 
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W'e  hear  its  low  and  dreamy  tone, 

Like  some  sweet  angel-spell, 
Among  the  wood-haunts,  wild  and  lone, 

Wliere  the  young  violets  dwell; 
Where  the  deep  sunset-flush  hath  thrown 

Its  glory  on  the  sea, 
We  linger  for  its  ceaseless  moan, 

That  wordless  minstrelsy ! 

The  primal  world  its  echoes  woke 

When  first  the  ardent  Sun, 
In  all  his  fresh'ning  day-spring,  broke. 

His  regal  race  to  run : 
It  floated  through  those  lonely  skies, 

Each  immemorial  hill. 
Where  now  such  countless  cities  rise, 

The  might  of  human  will  ■ 

The  cavern'd  depths  of  the  wild  sea, 

That  gather  in  their  lair 
Such  shrieks  of  mortal  agony, 

Such  pleadings  of  despair! 
Upon  their  turgid  billows  wreathed. 

Such  lulling  strains  have  sped, 
As  if  their  charnel-waters  breathed 

No  requiem  for  the  dead ! 

Oh !  earth  hath  not  a  lonely  plain 

Unblest  by  mystic  song  ; 
The  diapason  of  the  main. 

Its  anthem  to  prolong ! 
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The  seaman,  in  his  home-fraught  dream, 

Upon  the  moonlit  waves. 
Hears,  in  its  undulating  stream, 

The  music  of  sea-caves  ! 

Through  Hippocrene's  violet  fount 

The  haunting  Spirit  rung ; 
To  every  old  Ihessalian  mount 

Its  storied  legends  clung  I 
It  filled  the  wild  Baotian  hiUs, 

With  fabled  visions  blent, 
And  murmured  through  the  Pythian  rills — 

A  melody  unspent ! 

An  incense-breath  upon  the  wind, 

For  morning's  glorious  dower ; 
A  fairy-spell,  the  heart  to  bind 

At  noontide's  languid  hour: 
A  voice  the  forest-child  hath  sought 

By  every  glade  and  stream, 
Uut  most,  at  twilight's  hour  of  thought, 

Half-shadow  and  half-dream ! 

A  song  upon  the  summer-prime. 

Of  gladness  and  of  praise  ; 
A  voice  that  bids  the  vintage-time 

Its  choral  tribute  raise  : 
A  tone  ubiquitous  and  free, 

A  deathless  music  given  ; 
A  strain  of  immortality, 

An  attribute  of  Heaven !  C. 
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One  of  tlie  most  glorious  results  of  a  free 
Goverumenfc  is  the  kindly  influence  it  exerts 
in  the  development  of  Intellect.  Under 
its  institutions  the  Ava^it  of  rank,  fortune,  or 
early  schohistic  training,  opposes  no  insur- 
mountable obstacles  to  advancement.  The 
ardent  soul  and  the  energetic  mind  may 
gaze  upward,  tuid  move  onward  in  the  path- 
way of  hope  and  honorable  ambition,  un- 
fettered by  prejudices,  and  unimpeded  by 
social  distinctions.  Man,  with  virtuous  pur- 
poses, may  avail  himself  of  all  his  faculties 
to  become  great,  honored,  and  useful,  with 
every  thing  to  excite  his  action,  and  no  con- 
ventional barriers  to  check  him  in  his  noble 
career  !  The  blessings  of  living  under  such 
a  Government  cannot  be  too  deeply  im- 
pressed upon  those  who  enjoy  them ;  more 
particularly  the  rising  generation,  into  whose 
hands  its  guardianship  must  fall,  and  whose 
sacred  duty  it  will  become  to  transmit  the 
institutions  of  their  country  unimpaired  to 
their  successors — au  inviolalable  legacy. 

We  know  of  no  means  better  calculated 
to  enhance  the  res])ect  and  affection  of  a 
citizen  for  his  Government  than  by  pointing- 
out  the  incentives  to  virtuous  ambition  which 
its  institutions  oft'er,  especially  as  illustrated 
in  the  career  of  those  who  have  attained  an 
honorable  distinction,  under  disadvantages 
which  in  a  less  favored  country  A\'ould  be 
deemed  insurmountable.  It  is  the  biography 
of  SELF-MADE  MEN  which  afFords  the  most 
useful  lessons  to  the  youth  of  a  country  like 
ours.  They  are  thus  taught  the  rewards  of 
perseverance  and  merit,  and  the  vanity  of 
mere  social  position  and  adventitious  aids 
in  the  struggle  for  honor  and  distinction. 
It  is,  therefore,  with  undisguised  pleasure 
that  we  present  to  our  readers  the  sub- 
ject of  this  brief  memoir,  as  emphatically  a 
SELF-MADE  MAN,  and  oue  who  is  destined,  we 
hope,  to  a  long  career  of  public  usefulness. 

David  A.  Bokee  was  born  in  the  city 
of  New- York,  in  October,  1805.  He  is 
descended  from  the  old  Knickerbockers,  a 
race  too  well  known  for  their  deep  energy  of 
character,  their  strong  minds,  their  honesty 


and  patriotism,  to  need  any  euloglum  here 
Uis  paternal  ancestors,  Abraham  Bockee. 
and  Wolfert  Webber,  were  among  the 
earliest  settlers  in  New- York,  and  were 
among  the  nine  grantees  of  a  large  tract  of 
land  in  Dutchess  and  the  adjoining  counties, 
called  the  "  Nine  Partners'  Grant."  Wolfert 
Webber  was  an  aldermau  of  the  outer  ward 
of  New- York  as  e^xrly  as  16C8,  and  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  substantial  and 
useful  citizens  of  his  time. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose  his  father  before  he  wa&  Jive 
years  old,  and  the  care  of  him  devolving 
upon  relatives,  he  obtained  only  the  advan- 
tages of  a  common  school  education.  While 
at  school  he  was  distinguished  for  his  apt- 
ness, especially  in  Biathematics,  in  which 
science  his  attainments  soon  reached  the  ex- 
tent of  his  teacher's  capacity  to  instruct  him. 
At  the  eai'ly  age  of  twelve  3'ears  he  left 
school  to  battle  with  the  world  alone,  with- 
out the  aid  of  friends  or  fortune.  Entirely 
through  his  own  exertions  he  obtained  a 
situation  in  a  counting-house,  and,  sustained 
by  the  indomitable  perseverence  of  his  char- 
acter, and  a  proud  spirit  of  independence, 
he  was  soon  enabled,  by  his  industry,  in- 
tegrity, and  intelligence,  to  win  the  confi- 
dence and  esteem  of  his  employers.  Since 
the  time  of  entering  their  service,  a  period 
of  about  thirty-three  years,  Mr.  Bokee  has 
been  connected  with  the  mercantile  interests 
of  New- York,  and  has  been  universally 
known  and  respected  among  that  honorable 
and  important  class  of  citizens  who  are  en- 
gaged in  commercial  pursuits. 

At  eighteen  years  old  Mr.  Bokee's  mer- 
cantile acquhements  were  of  a  nature  to  fit 
him  for  a  better  position  than  it  was  in  the 
power  of  his  employers  to  afford  him  ;  and 
an  opportuuity  oft'ering  to  establish  himself  in 
business,  he  removed  to  Georgetown,  South 
Carohna,  where  his  mercantile  knowledge, 
his  integrity  of  character,  and  habits  of  in- 
dustry, won  him  popularity  and  esteem,  so 
that  he  was  early  elected,  and  frequently 
served,  as  an  alderman  of  the  town.     During 
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his  residence  in  Georgetown,  Mr.  Bokee  en- 
joyed the  first  opportunity  of  distinguishing 
himself  for  patriotic  attachment  to  the  Union. 
The  sheriff  of  the  county  being  in  ill-heaUh, 
it  devolved  upon  Mr.  Bokee  as  deputy  to 
fill  his  place,  during  the  hottest  of  the  nulli- 
fication strife  in  South  Carolina ;  and  his 
prompt,  fearless,  and  considerate  discharge 
of  his  duties  made  such  an  impression  upon 
the  friends  of  the  Union,  that  he  ivas  nomi- 
nated as  their  candidate/or  the  office  of  sheriff 
at  the  ensuing  election,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  excitement  which  existed,  and  the  preju- 
dices arrayed  against  him  as  a  Northern 
man,  he  was  only  beaten  by  some  ffty 
votes  ! 

Mr.  Bokee  was  married  in  Georgetown, 
S.  C,  and  has  six  children.  In  the  year 
1834  he  returned  to  this  State,  and  took  up 
his  residence  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  He 
immediately  formed  a  connection  with  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  respectable  mercantile 
houses  in  Pearl  street.  New- York,  with 
which  he  remained  until  he  was  induced  to 
take  a  situation  as  an  Under-writer  in  Wall 
street,  in  which  position  he  has  formed  an 
extensive  and  favorable  acquaintance  among 
the  leading  merchants  of  the  city. 

In  1839  Mr.  Bokee  was  elected  an  Alder- 
man of  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  and  remained 
in  the  Board  until  he  became  senior  mem- 
ber and  President  thereof.  He  also  served, 
for  successive  terms,  with  much  credit  to  him- 
self, and  eflficiency  for  the  party,  as  Chairman 
of  the  Young  Men's  Whig  Committee,  and 
of  the  Whig  General  Committee  of  Brook- 
lyn. On  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitu- 
tion, when  Kings  county  became  a  senatorial 
district,  he  was  nominated  by  the  Whig 
party  as  their  candidate,  and  elected  to  the 
State  Senate  by  fourteen  hundred  majority, 
notwithstanding  that  the  Whigs  of  his  coun- 
ty had  been  defeated  but  a  few  months  before 
in  the  Judicial  elections. 

As  a  Senator,  Mr.  Bokee  was  distinguished 
for  his  industry,  perseverance,  and  business 
trlents,  and  for  his  fearless  and  manly  advo- 
cacy of  whatever  he  thought  to  be  right. 
For  these  qualities  he  was  selected  as  chair- 
man of  several  important  special  committees, 
and  particularly  of  the  Committee  of  Inves- 
tigation on  the  affairs  of  the  Canal  Bank,  in 
which  capacity  he  made  an  able  report,  ex- 
posing so  completely  the  monstrous  frauds  of 
that  institution,  as  to  excite  public  indigna- 
tion against  it  to  the  highest  degree,  while 


he  won  enviable  applause  for  his  honesty  and 
independence. 

Ere  he  had  closed  his  senatorial  career, 
his  well-deserved  popularity,  and  the  high 
order  of  talents  he  had  evinced,  pointed  out 
Mr.  Bokee  to  the  Whigs  of  his  district  as 
their  most  eligible  candidate  for  Congress. 
He  accordingly  received  the  nomination,  and 
was  elected  triumphantly,  over  two  opponents, 
by  a  majority  of  between  tivo  and  three  thou- 
sand votes  !  The  first  session  of  his  attend- 
ance in  the  National  Legislature  was  one  of 
the  stoi-miest  through  which  our  country  has 
ever  passed,  and  will  be  remembered  as 
long  as  the  history  of  the  Republic  shall 
exist.  The  long-smouldering  embers  of  dis- 
sension on  the  question  of  African  slavery 
burst  into  a  flame  which  threatened  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Union  and  the  destruction  of 
our  glorious  Institutions.  The  wisest  states- 
men, and  the  purest  patriots  of  the  age, 
aroused  by  a  sense  of  the  imminent  danger 
to  American  liberty,  threw  their  mightiest 
energies  into  the  conflict,  and,  forgetful  of  pre- 
vious differences,  of  personal  ambition  and  of 
party  strife,  labored  nobly  together,  with 
hearts  united  as  one  by  the  holiest  senti- 
ments of  patriotic  devotion,  to  rescue  their 
beloved  country  from  the  impending  peril ! 
Side  by  side  with  these,  with  all  his  energies 
bent  to  useful  ends,  and  disdaining,  in  the 
frankness  and  fearlessness  of  his  nature,  the 
slightest  concealment  of  his  opinions,  was 
David  A.  Bokee,  always  a  patriot,  and 
friend  of  the  Union  !     vl 

In  the  protracted  dfeBates  of  the  session 
Mr.  Bokee  took  no  prominent  part :  a  natural 
diffidence  of  his  abilities  as  a  pubhc  speaker, 
for  which  his  previous  career  was  not  such 
as  to  have  qualified  him,  and  an  appreciable 
modesty,  deterred  him  from  attempts  at  rhe- 
torical display  in  an  arena  where  the  first 
orators  of  the  age  were  pitted  together  ;  but 
his  talents,  his  judgment,  his  industry,  and 
his  business  habits  soon  gained  him  the  re- 
spect and  appreciation  of  his  fellow  members ; 
and  his  ser\aces  in  the  passage  of  the  Com- 
promise measures  thi-ough  the  House  of 
Representatives  were  as  essential  as  those  of 
any  member  thereof.  It  was  in  great  part 
through  his  exertions  that  the  New- York 
delegation  cast  so  large  a  number  of  votes  for 
those  measures,  and  had  the  emergency  de- 
manded it,  through  his  pei-severance  and  tact 
two  more  notes  were  ready  to  have  been 
given  in  their  favor. 
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Mr.  Bokee's  energy  of  character,  business 
qualifications,  and  untiring  industry  were 
sensibly  and  favorably  felt,  during  his  labors 
as  a  Representative,  especially  where  the  in- 
terests of  his  immediate  constituents  or  his 
own  State  were  concerned ;  and  his  frank 
manners,  generous  disposition,  and  gentle- 
manly deportment  made  him  a  universal  fa- 
vorite with  his  compeers  and  associates.  Dur- 
ing the  last  session  of  Congress  Mr.  Bokee 
on  more  than  one  occasion  gave  evidence  of 
a  readiness  and  power  in  debate  entirely  un- 
looked  for  even  by  his  warmest  friends  and 
admirers,  who  were  aware  of  the  absence  of 
all  pretension  on  his  part  as  a  public  speaker, 
and  which  afford  promise  of  extended  useful- 
ness in  his  rising  career  as  a  statesman.  In 
connection  with  this  subject  it  will  not  be 
inappropriate  for  us  to  refer  to  an  oration 
dehvered  on  the  Fourth  of  July  last  by  Mr. 
Bokee  in  Brooklyn,  which  ranks  in  our  esti- 
mation among  the  most  eloquent  and  patri- 
otic ever  delivered  on  that  glorious  occasion, 
and  a  few  extracts  from  which  our  readers 
will  readily  excuse. 

The  exordium  of  Mr,  Bokee  is  classic,  and 
in  good  taste  : — 

"  There  are  times  and  seasons  when  it  is  proper 
for  men,  in  travelling  the  journey  of  life,  to  pause 
and  take  a  retrospect  of  the  past,  that  they  may 
see  what  progress  they  have  made,  and  whether 
they  have  deviated  from  the  right  course  ;  and 
that  they  may  also  look  foi-ward  and  take  as  ex- 
tensive a  survey  of  their  future  route,  as  their  own 
vision  and  the  suiTounding  objects  will  permit. 
No  wise  man,  indeed,  will  allow  himself  to  neglect 
these  proper  occasions  of  self-examination  in  regard 
to  the  past,  and  serious  contemplation  of  the  fu- 
ture. 

"  The  same  may  be  said  of  nations.  With  them 
there  are  recurrences  of  important  epochs,  when 
the  people  are  emphatically  called  upon  to  pause 
and  reflect ;  to  contemplate  the  past  and  survey 
the  future.  Can  there  be  a  more  fitting  occasion 
for  such  a  pause  and  for  such  examination  than 
upon  the  arrival  of  another  national  birthday  ? 
This  is  an  annual  resting-place,  and  it  will  be  well 
for  us  to  seize  the  opportunity  it  offers  to  deepen 
the  impression  and  refresh  our  recollections  of  the 
events  with  which  it  is  in  every  mind  associated. 
Circumstances  of  a  momentous  character  that  have 
lately  transpired,  and  are  now  agitating  the  public 
mind,  give  additional  interest  to  these  events,  and 
add  greatly  to  the  duty  of  the  American  people 
rightly  to  appreciate  the  blessings  which  flow 
from  them,  and  which  have  made  us  a  great  and 
happy  nation." 

The  orator  then  gives  a  brief  but  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  first  settlement  of  the 
American  colonies ;  refers  to  the  diversity  of 


feelings  and  sentiments  among  the  colonists, 
and  paints  forcibly  the  powerful  causes  which 
brought  them,  through  compromise  and 
mutual  concession,  into  one  harmonious  and 
united  nation. 

"  The  colonies  wliich  were  planted  in  North 
America,  and  which  at  the  commencement  of  that 
noble  struggle  which  resulted  so  gloriously  to  them, 
were  commenced  at  different  periods,  by  different 
persons,  and  for  diff'erent  purposes.  They  were 
distant  from  each  other,  separated  by  an  unexplor^ 
wilderness  filled  with  wild  beasts,  and  wild  men, 
much  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  most  savage 
and  dangerous  animals,  and  had  little  communica- 
tion or  sympathy  for  each  otlier.  They  were  nei- 
ther all  of  one  race  or  language,  nor  was  there  a 
community  of  interest  or  religion  to  bind  them 
together  as  one  people.  So  far  from  this,  there 
existed  among  some  of  them  strong  feelings  of  hos- 
tility, growing  out  of  those  embittered  religious 
contests  that  had  disturbed  the  peace  of  England 
before  they  had  left  their  parent  land,  for  these 
then  western  wilds.  The  Cavalier  of  Virginia, 
Maryland  and  South  Carolina,  saw  in  the  New- 
Englander  the  same  sturdy,  bigoted  Puritan,  who 
had  kindled  his  ire,  and  against  whom  he  had 
drawn  his  sword  in  the  conflicts  between  Puritan- 
ism and  Prelacy,  or  Protestantism  and  Papistry 
in  Old  England.  And  the  Puritan  beheld  his  old 
enemies  settled  upon  the  same  continent,  but  at 
such  a  distance,  and  beyond  such  intervening  ob- 
stacles, that  there  was  little  prospect  of  their  ever 
being  brought  into  proximity  or  association  with 
each  other. 

"  Between  these,  and  the  staid,  cool,  and  imper- 
turbable settlers  of  New- Amsterdam,  there  was  lit- 
tle affinity  or  intercourse,  and  sometimes  even  hos- 
tihties.  Such  were  the  disjointed  members  of  that 
confederacy  which  was  afterwards  formed,  and 
which  eventually  became  a  well-cemented  Union. 

"  And  what,  let  me  ask  you,  fellow-citizens,  were 
those  causes — powerful,  indeed,  they  must  have 
been — which  overcame  the  repulsive  force  of  these 
scattered  members,  and  united  them  in  a  firm,  fra- 
ternal, national  band  ?  What  were  tlie  causes 
which  brought  the  Cavalier,  the  Roundhead,  and 
the  sturdy  Dutchman  to  forget  former  antipathies, 
to  embrace  as  brothers,  and  to  pledge  their  lives, 
their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor  to  stand  by 
each  other  in  the  deadly  conflict  they  had  em- 
barked in  ? 

"  It  was  the  love  of  Liberty  ;  it  was  a  firm  re- 
solve never  to  be  deprived  of  the  rights  of  free- 
men." 

Of  the  difficulties  which  the  early  revo- 
lutionists encountered,  especially  those  who 
were  in  favor  of  declaring  the  colonies  in- 
dependent, he  speaks  eloquently  and  feel- 
ingly, and  accords  to  John  Adams,  from 
whose  autobiography  he  quotes  some  ex- 
tracts not  generally  known,  all  the  credit 
which  is  so  eminently  due  him,  as  one  of 
the  fothers  of  the  Revolution.  Mr.  Adams 
was  for  independence,  and   the   following 
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fine  passage  from  Mr.  Bokee's  oration 
throws  light  upon  that  period  of  his  career, 
and  tends  still  more  to  consecrate  his  mem- 
ory in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  : — 

"  But  there  were  those  who  were  faithful  to  the 
cause,  that  were  unprepared  for  the  great  step 
whicli  was  taken  in  the  Eevolution,  declaring  the 
Colonies  independent,  and  were  even  shocked  at 
the  suggestion  of  such  a  procedure!  Will  you 
believe  it,  fellow-citizens,  that  when  this  idea  first 
got  out  through  a  private  letter  which  had  been 
intercepted,  and  published  by  order  of  General 
Gage,  the  author  was  shunned,  even  by  members 
of  the  Congress  of  '76,  as  a  dangerous  person  ! 
Mr.  Adams  was  the  writer  of  that  letter,  and  after 
its  publication,  he  says,  '  I  was  avoided  like  a  man 
having  the  leprosy.  I  walked  the  streets  of  Phila- 
delphia in  solitude,  borne  down  by  the  weight 
of  care  and  unpopularity.'  And  this  account  is 
confirmed  by  Dr.  Rush,  who  says, '  I  saw  this  gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Adams)  walk  the  streets  of  Philadel- 
phia aloue,  after  the  publication  of  his  intercepted 
letttr  in  our  newspapers,  in  1775,  an  object  of 
nearly  universal  scorn  and  detestation !'  Such, 
fellow-citizens,  was  the  odium  which  in  Philadel- 
phia fell  upon  those  who  dared  even  to  hint  at 
independence,  as  late  as  the  fall  of  1775,  some 
months  after  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  and  after 
General  Washington  had  taken  command  of  the 
American  army !  Am  I  not  then  borne  out,  in 
saying  that  the  labor  of  those  great  men  who  pre- 
pared the  public  mind  for  separation  from  the 
mother  country — who  led  the  way  to  independ- 
ence, and  who  toiled  in  Congress  to  sustain  the  army 
and  the  conflict  in  the  long  years  of  a  doubtful 
struggle,  and  of  gloomy  prospects — was  no  holi- 
day labor,  no  drawing-room  amusement  ?  Nothing 
less  than  the  most  sacred  conviction  of  the  just- 
ness of  their  cause,  the  inborn  love  of  liberty  which 
belongs  to  freemen,  and  a  firm  rehance  on  the 
goodness  and  justice  of  that  Providence  who  had 
ever  watched  over  the  destinies  of  North  America, 
could  have  sustained  and  encouraged  them  in 
those  times  that  literally  and  emphatically  '  tried 
men's  souls.' 

"  But  they  were  borne  up  through  all  trials, 
hardships,  and  difficulties,  and  had  the  satisfiiction 
of  seeing  their  country  take  her  place  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  as  their  acknowledged  equal. 
And  here  a  reflection  is  forced  upon  us.  John 
Adams  was  the  first  Minister  who  represented  tlie 
United  States  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  after  the 
peace  of  '83,  and  the  acknowledgment  by  Great 
Britain  of  our  independence ;  and  what  a  contrast 
must  there  have  been  in  his  feelings  when  he  stood 
before  George  the  Third,  the  proud  representative 
of  a  nation  of  freemen,  and  when  he  walked  the 
streets  of  Philadelphia,  'an  object  of  nearly  uni- 
versal scorn  and  detestation,'  because  he  had  in  a 
private  letter  dared  to  hint  at  independence! 
Amply  was  he  dien  repaid  for  all  the  odium  that 
had  been  attempted  to  be  cast  upon  him  for  being 
six  months  in  advance  of  some  other  members  of 
Congress,  and  well  might  he  afford  to  forget  their 
scorn  and  contumely." 

The  want  of  space  prevents  us  from  quot- 


ing as  fully  as  we  could  wish  from  this 
admirable  address.  Briefly,  but  clearly, 
and  in  eloquent  and  energetic  terms,  Mr. 
Bokee  describes  the  difficulties  which  sur- 
rounded the  framers  of  the  Constitution  : — 

"  The  Constitution  was  brought  into  existence 
by  compromise.  Had  each  member  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  each  section  of  the  country  adhered 
pertinaciously  and  unyieldingly  to  its  own  views 
and  wishes,  the  delegates  must  have  separated 
without  accomplishing  the  glorious  work  which 
.stands  as  an  everlasting  monument  of  their  for- 
bearance, conciliatory  spirit  and  wisdom.  What 
the  condition  of  this  countiy  would  now  have  been 
had  they  thus  separated,  and  what  the  contrast 
between  what  it  would  have  been  and  what  it  now 
is,  I  must  leave  to  the  imagination  of  those  who 
may  reflect  upon  the  subject.  May  our  own  and  all 
future  generations  prove  themselves  not  less  wise, 
patriotic  and  conciliatory  than  those  who  left  u& 
the  inestimable  legacy  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union." 

The  following  passage  is  exceedingly  fine, 
and  will  be  read  with  feelings  of  admiration 
and  pleasure  by  every  friend  of  the  Union : 

"  Could  the  genius  of  America  then  have  taken 
our  fathers  up  into  an  exceeding  high  mountain, 
and  showed  them  the  United  States  as  the  coun- 
try then  was,  almost  entirely  covered  with  bound- 
less forests  through  which  the  wild  beasts  and  the 
red  man  roamed  undisturbed ;  and  then,  by  shift- 
ing the  scene,  exhibited  the  United  States  as  they 
now  are,  stretching  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  from 
the  St.  John's  to  the  Rio  del  Norte,  covered  with 
splendid  cities  and  flourishing  towns ;  our  lakes, 
rivers  and  canals  teeming  with  commerce;  our 
railroads  running  in  every  direction,  through  val- 
leys, over  rivers,  ascending  mountains,  creeping 
along  frightful  precipices,  and  leaping  fearful 
chasms ;  our  boundless  fields  of  wheat,  corn,  cot- 
ton and  other  productions  of  the  earth  ;  the  three 
or  four  millions  of  people  multiplied  into  twenty- 
f(jur,  among  whom  intelligence  is  communicated 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  not  only  with  the 
speed  of  lightning,  but  by  lightning  itself;  what 
would  have  been  their  woncier  and  amazement ! 
Surely  they  would  have  thought  that  what  they 
saw  was  not  reality,  but  a  vision,  a  dream,  a  hal- 
lucination, conjured  up  by  spirits  of  the  air,  by 
some  Prospero  and  his  tricksy  Ariel.  But  we, 
fellow-citizens,  find  the  vision  sober  re  ility.  Never, 
in  any  part  of  the  globe,  since  the  earth  was  given 
to  man  for  his  habitation,  have  there  been  such 
astonishing  changes,  improvements,  and  increase 
in  the  physical  comforts  of  man,  as  have  been 
witnessed  in  this  country  within  the  sixty-two 
years  that  have  passed  away  since  the  ratification, 
by  the  people,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  I  wish  I  could  say  that  there  had  been  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  patriotic  attachment 
of  the  people  to  the  simplicity  of  repubhcan  insti- 
tutions, and  an  equal  improvenifiit  in  the  moral 
and  religious  character  of  the  country  ;  but  I  fear, 
that  if  we  greatly  excel  our  fathers  in  physical 
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comforts,  x^e  fall  behind  them  in  some  of  those 
moral  qualities  which  are  essential  to  form  a  truly 
and  permanently  great  nation. 

"And  now,  let  me  ask,  my  friends,'if  we  are  pre- 
pared to  tear  to  pieces  that  Constitution  which  was 
formed  with  so  much  labor  and  with  such  a  patri- 
otic surrender  of  prejudices  and  sectional  feelings, 
imder  whose  protection  the  American  people  have 
run  so  splendid  a  career  of  national  prosperity  ? 
Are  we  prepared  to  rend  that  Union  asunder,  and 
scatter  its  fragments  to  the  winds  of  heaven,  which 
our  fathers  made  such  eiforts  to  establish  ?  Are 
wej  prepared  to  condemn  that  noble  work  which 
they  looked  upon  with  so  much  pride  and  exulta- 
tion, and  pronounced  good?  Are  we  ready  to 
destroy  that  which  has  caused  the  forests  of  the 
West  to  disappear  like  the  mist  before  the  morn- 
ing sun,  and  the  tide  of  population  to  flow  on,  like 
the  irresistible  sweep  of  the  ocean,  driving  before 
it  the  wilderness,  the  bufialo  and  the  red  man,  and 
carrying  with  it  industry,  agriculture  and  the  arts, 
intelligence,  education  and  religion  ? — that  which 
has  whitened  every  ocean  and  sea  and  river  with 
our  commerce,  and  brought  the  products  of  the 
wholG  world  to  our  doors  ? — that  which  has  made 
us  a  great,  a  prosperous,  a  brave  and  powerful 
people  ?  Look  around  you :  what  do  you  now  see, 
standing  where  you  are,  or  upon  the  beautiful 
heights  of  our  own  city  ?  Every  ship  and  steamer 
of  the  thousands  in  view, — every  warehouse  and 
dock  of  our  own  and  the  adjoining  city, — every 
spire  of  the  hundreds  that  pomt  like  so  many 
fingers  up  to  heaven, — all,  indeed,  that  goes  to 
make  up  '  the  great  emporium  of  commerce,'  is  a 
monument  to  the  wisdom  of  those  who  formed  the 
Constitution  and  established  the  Union,  and  a 
cogent  argument  in  favor  of  their  faithful  mainte- 
nance. Palsied  be  the  hand  that  would  touch  the 
first  stone  of  that  noble  edifice  to  remove  it  from 
its  place,  and  nerveless  the  arm  that  is  outstretch- 
ed to  do  it  harm  !  Let  him  who  would  destroy 
our  reverence  and  attachment  for  the  Union,  and 
persuade  us  to  do  aught  that  should  weaken  its 
foundations,  be  anathema  maranatha ;  let  him 
walk  an  object  of  scorn  and  detestation  in  our 
midst,  and  be  shunned  by  every  good  citizen  as 
one  infected  with  moral  leprosy, — a  loathed  lump 
of  living  corruption,  whose  touch  is  pollution,  and 
whose  breath  is  pestilence !" 

And  in  conclusion  of  our  extracts,  we  com- 
mend the  succeeding  to  the  earnest  attention 
of  our  countrymen : — 

"  And  now,  what  is  the  remedy  for  the  evils  which 
threaten  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  and  what  are 
our  duties  as  good  citizens  and  Americans  ?  The 
remedy  is  in  faithfully  adhering  to  and  carrying 
out  every  requirement  of  the  Constitution,  and  the 
execution  of  all  and  every  law  enacted  by  Congress, 
and  especially  those  Compromise  laws,  one  and 
all,  entitled  '  the  adjustment  measures,'— for  if 
these  are  not  faithfully  observed  and  executed,  no 
one  having  seen  what  it  has  been  my  lot  to  see 
within  the  last  two  years,  and  who  is  not  utterly  in- 
capable of  judging  of  coming  events  by  the  shad- 
ows they  cast  before,  can  for  a  moment  doubt 
that  the  secession  of  the  entire  South,  and  the  for- 


mation of  a  Southern  Confederacy,  would  be  the 
consequence.  Our  duties,  then,  are  plain  and  pal- 
pable ;  listen  to  them  from  the  lips  of  Washington 
himself,  who  speaks  to  us  as  a  father  in  his  ever 
memorable  Farewell  Address:  'It  is  of  infinite 
moment  that  you  should  properly  estimate  the  im- 
mense value  of  your  national  union  to  your  collec- 
tive and  individual  happiness ;  that  you  should 
cherish  a  cordial,  habitual,  and  immovable  attach- 
ment to  it,  accustoming  yourselves  to  think  and  speak 
of  it  as  the  palladium  of  your  political  safety  and 
prosperity — watching  for  its  preservation  with  jea- 
lous anxiety — discountenancing  whatever  may  sug- 
gest a  suspicion  that  it  can,  in  any  event,  be  aban- 
doned, and  indignantly  frowning  upon  the  first 
dawning  of  every  attempt  to  alienate  anv  portion 
of  our  country  from  the  rest,  or  enfeeble  the  sacred 
ties  which  now  link  together  the  various  parts.' 
These  are  the  words  of  wisdom ;  they  are  words 
uttered  from  the  tomb ;  let  us  take  heed  that  we 
obey  their  solemn  injunctions.  And,  my  friends, 
while  we  '  cherish  a  cordial,  habitual,  and  immov- 
able attachment  to  the  Union,'  we  must  also  cher- 
ish and  cultivate  a  cordial  respect,  and  kindly  fra- 
ternal feeling  for  our  brother  Americans,to  whatever 
section  of  the  Union  tliey  may  belong.  We  must 
indulge  in  no  jealousies,  no  prejudices,  no  heart- 
burnings towards  any  one,  and  especially  of  a  sec- 
tional character.  '  The  name  of  American  which 
belongs  to  you  in  your  national  capacity,'  says  the 
same  warning  voice  of  Washington,  '  must  always 
exalt  the  just  pride  of  patriotism,  more  than  any 
appellation  derived  from  local  discriminations.' 
Without  this  respect  and  kindly  feeling  mutually 
maintained  and  cherished  by  Americans,  there 
may  be  a  union  of  the  States,  but  tliere  cannot  be 
a  cordial  sympathy  and  brotherly  union  among  the 
people  ;  and  they  Avill  be  like  man  and  wife,  when 
all  love  is  fled,  bound  together  by  the  bonds—  no 
longer  silken  bonds — of  matrimony,  but  becoming 
more  and  more  averse  to  each  other,  and  more  and 
more  restive  under  the  restraints  which  those  bonds 
impose." 

In  looking  around  for  a  suitable  person  to 
fill  the  important  office  of  Naval  Officer  of 
the  port  of  New-Yoi'k,  vacant  bv  the  death 
of  the  late  and  lamented  Philij)  Hone,  Esq., 
Mr.  Fillmore  fixed  upon  David  A.  Bokee,  a 
selection  creditable  to  the  discrimination  and 
judgment  of  the  President,  and  an  honor  well 
deserved  by  the  recipient  thereof,  and  an  ap- 
pointment which  cannot  fail  to  give  general 
satisfaction. 

Mr.  Bokee  is  under  the  middle  stature, 
a  man  of  nervous,  sanguine  temperament, 
quick  perceptions,  clear,  sound  judgment, 
fine  reasoning  faculties,  untiring  industry, 
and  indomitable  perseverance ;  his  disposition 
is  open,  frank,  and  generous.  In  the  prime 
of  hfe,  with  many  warmly-attached  friends, 
and  a  rising  reputation,  it  is  not  hazardino- 
too  much  to  say  that  his  career  as  a  public 
man  is  destined  to  be  both  useful  and  brilliant. 
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THE  APPROACHING   PRESIDENTIAL   CANVASS. 


There  is  at  present  an  unusual  calm  in 
the  political  atmospliere  of  the  country,  but 
during  the  coming  fall  the  elements  will  be 
again  in  agitation.  It  will  be  well,  whilst 
the  passions  are  asleep,  to  take  a  survey  of 
the  field  of  conflict  from  a  distance,  and  en- 
deavor to  settle  the  principles  which  should 
govern  our  actions  when  the  day  of  battle 
arrives. 

It  is  obvious  to  the  most  casual  observer 
that  there  are  many  who  are  determined  to 
fight  the  battle  of  the  coming  Presidential 
campaign  upon  the  ground  of  sectional  dif- 
ferences, the  North  against  the  South.  Re- 
lying upon  that  unconquerable  faith  in  the 
abstract  principles  of  universal  freedom 
which  undoubtedly  underlie  our  system  of 
government,  pervading  as  its  very  political 
atmosphere  the  entire  mind  of  the  North, 
there  are  those  who  are  calculating  upon  the 
excitement  always  attendant  upon  political 
strife,  to  destroy  the  influence  of  that  reason 
and  those  considerations  of  honor  and  ex- 
pediency which  must  in  all  things  so  gener- 
ally modify  our  actions,  even  when  they 
spring  from  the  purest  dictates  of  our 
highest  conscience.  Whilst  in  the  South, 
those  who  would  make  a  local  institution 
a  political  power,  will  endeavor  to  keep 
alive  the  animosity  of  sections  to  accomplish 
their  ends,  either  of  real  separation,  if  there 
can  be  any  so  mad,  or  personal  notoriety. 

"We  are  then  to  expect  that  some  candi- 
dates will  be  pertinaciously  insisted  upon  by 
no  insignificant  factions,  North  and  South, 
who  must  be  considered  the  express  repre- 
sentatives of  those  ideas  which  are  essentially 
sectional  in  their  character.  Now,  however 
desirable  to  either  section  the  enthronement 
in  the  presidency  of  then-  own  exclusive  ideas 


may  be,  it  must  be  obvious  to  all  reflecting 
minds  that  the  nature  of  the  Constitution  by 
which  these  States  are  confederated  is  utterly 
inconsistent  with  such  an  idea.  If  a  difierence 
arise  between  these  States  purely  and  en- 
tirely sectional  in  its  character,  such  difference 
must  in  all  cases  be  adjusted  by  compromises 
and  concessions  within  all  reasonable  limits ; 
must  be  settled  by  discussion  and  arrange- 
ment, and  not  by  arbitrary  force.  Whatever 
imperfection  in  our  system  this  may  discover 
to  some  minds,  there  are  no  arguments  that 
can  show  that  it  is  not  essentially  the  nature 
of  the  case. 

The  Constitution  adopted  by  these  States, 
and  under  which  they  were  to  be  united  as 
one  nation,  was  nevertheless  in  one  sense  a 
limited  one.  It  was  made  sovereign  over 
certain  matters  of  government,  while  in  cer- 
tain other  matters  of  government  no  sover- 
eignty was  granted.  Nay,  so  far  from  any 
sovereignty  being  given,  it  was  not  even  per- 
mitted, as  in  the  power  of  the  English  gov- 
ernment over  its  colonial  legislation,  to  have 
any  controlling  influence.  The  States  re- 
served a  large  field  of  legislation  entirely  and 
exclusively  to  themselves,  and  made  provi- 
sion for  all  new  States  thereafter  to  be  formed 
to  enter  into  the  bonds  of  the  Union  and  to 
assume  the  nationality  of  the  great  Republic, 
possessing,  and  for  ever  to  possess,  the  same 
freedom  to  regulate  their  domestic  concerns, 
in  all  things  not  aftecting  the  interests  of  the 
whole.  This  peculiarity,  the  highest  reach 
of  political  wisdom,  that  has  now  stood  the 
test  of  seventy  years' experiment,  and  which 
we  beheve  to  be  the  grand  discovery  of  po- 
litical science,  which  the  world  mtint  imitate 
if  it  is  ever  to  be  blest  at  large  with  true 
freedom,  is  at  stake  in  this  controversy,  and 
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therefore  we  may  be  earnest  in  its  defense. 
However  wrong  to  us  may  appear  any  thing 
in  another  State  than  our  own,  we  must  never 
be  tempted  to  encroach  upon  that  freedom, 
to  make  or  mend  it,  wliich  guarantees  us  the 
very  rights  by  which  we  may  defend  our- 
selves against  its  encroachments  or  influence. 
This  great  principle,  we  say,  factions  both 
North  and  South  are  about  to  put  at  stake, 
in  the  next  Presidential  canvass.  They  are 
about  to  make  nominations  which,  on  the 
question  of  the  unfortunate  sectional  difier- 
ence,  wiU  represent  the  one  or  the  other  side 
of  the  question.  Now,  that  no  man,  who 
does  not  maintain  a  strictly  national  attitude 
in  rela  tiou  to  all  questions,  is  quahfied  for 
the  office  of  President  in  the  present  crisis, 
will,  we  think,  be  evident  to  the  thinking 
men  of  all  parties  and  sections. 

During  the  last  Presidential  canvass,  viz., 
in  the  August  No.  of  this  Review  for  1848, 
(to  which  we  beg  to  refer  the  reader,)  we 
stated  and  enforced  the  principle  which 
should  govern  the  Whig  or  Constitutional 
party  in  their  choice  of  a  candidate,  to  wit : 
That  a  candidate  should  never  be  put  for- 
Avard  as  a  representative  of,  or  pledged  to, 
any  one  idea  or  measure,  but  should  merely 
be  a  representative  of  the  general  principles 
on  which  the  government  ought  to  be  ad- 
ministered, without  being  a  special  champion 
pledged  to  exert  himself,  or  use  any  undue 
influence  in  carrying  measures.  Otherwise, 
you  violate  the  very  spirit  of  our  Constitu- 
tional Republicanism,  under  which  the  Presi- 
dent is  intended  to  act  only  in  a  judicial, 
an  executive,  and  an  advisory  capacity.  The 
immediate  representatives  from  the  people 
alone  in  Congress  assembled,  have  the  power 
and  the  right  to  originate  and  enact  those 
measures  which  are  to  govern.  The  simple 
statement  of  this  view  we  should  think  suf- 
ficient to  establish  it.  For  in  a  nation  jealous 
of  all  power  in  the  hands  of  governors,  it 
must  be  instantly  perceived  that  the  oppo- 
site idea  is  of  the  veiy  essence  of  monarchy. 
The  flagrant  case  of  the  violation  of  this 


principle  in  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Polk  is, 
we  admit,  a  strong  temptation  for  the  other 
party  to  follow  the  bad  example.  This  gen- 
tleman was  put  forward  by  his  party  solely 
to  carry  their  then  prominent  purpose  of  the 
"Annexation  of  Texas."  The  "Whole  of 
Oregon"  was  included;  but  merely  as  a 
deception  to  help  the  main  purpose,  as  its 
ultimate  abandonment  proves.  But  if  this 
case  is  a  temptation  to  partyism,  it  is  a  seri- 
ous warning  to  patriotism;  for  through  it 
came  discord  and  "  all  our  (present)  woes." 
Now,  if  these  principles  to  which  we  have 
referred  are  sound  as  applicable  to  any  sub- 
ject on  which  serious  difierences  of  opinion 
exist,  how  much  more  must  they  be  true 
when  those  differences  are  sectional  in  their 
character,  and  not  to  be  enforced  either  way 
without  alienating  one  part  of  the  nation 
from  the  other  ? 

If,  then,  in  any  of  the  local  nominations 
that  have  yet  been  made,  the  parties  mak- 
ing them  have  fondly  hoped  to  create  a 
dictator  of  their  sectional  views,  they  must 
abandon  them,  or  the  persons  they  have 
named  must  distinctly  aver  that  they  will 
be  the  President,  if  elected,  of  the  whole 
Union,  and  not  the  President  of  one  section 
and  the  tyrant  of  the  other ;  that  they  cannot 
do  otherwise  than  the  Constitution  which  they 
must  swear  to  will  allow ;  and  that  their  pri- 
vate judgment  is  not  to  be  the  sole  intei-preter 
of  what  the  Constitution  is.  General  Scott  or 
any  other  man  must  do  this,  or  he  cannot 
receive  the  nomination  of  the  Constitutional 
party.  But  in  a  time  like  the  present,  no 
man  must  receive  it,  who  has  on  the  eve  of 
such  nomination  to  make  his  declaration  of 
principles.  It  must  be  some  one  who  has 
been  well  tried,  and  during  a  long  career 
conspicuously  the  champion  of  an  all-embrac- 
ing nationality.  There  are  at  least  two  men 
in  this  position,  eminent  to  the  country,  and 
to  the  world,  as  the  representatives  not  only 
of  this  patriotic  nationality,  but  of  all  the 
beneficent  principles  which  constitute  the 
creed  of  the  Whig  party. 
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American  Archaeological  Researches.  No.  I.  The 
Serpent  Symbol,  and  the  Worship  of  the  Recip- 
rocal Principles  of  Nature  in  America.  By 
E.  G.  Squiee,  A.M.,  Ac.  &c.  New- York  :  G.  P. 
Putnam. 

This  contribution  of  Mr.  Squier  to  the  archa3ol- 
ogy  of  the  American  continent  will  add  to  the 
■well-earn(;d  fame  of  the  author  in  this  department 
of  investigation.  The  work  is  an  exceedingly  cu- 
rious and  interesting  one.  Some  of  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  the  author  we  are  by  no  means  pre- 
pared to  admit,  especially  th«  one  as  to  the  diver- 
sity of  the  human  race.  The  question  as  yet  must 
be  considered  an  open  one.  As  it  is  our  purpose 
to  present  an  extended  review,  we  will  reserve 
further  comment  on  the  work  at  present,  commend- 
it  as  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  scholar  and 
thinker. 


Travels  in  the  United  States,  ckc,  during  1849  a?'f/ 
1850.  By  the  Lady  Emmeline  Stuaet  Wortley. 
New- York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

This  very  pleasant  book,  full  of  life  and  amia- 
bility, and  "  the  gossip  of  travel,"  will  surely  be 
among  the  favorite  reading  of  the  season.  We 
maj^  heartily  commend  it,  too,  as  a  set-off  to  the 
books  of  Trollope,  Dickens,  (fee,  on  this  country ; 
as  the  lady  has  the  good  sense  to  appreciate  not 
only  its  grand  and  beautiful  features,  but  the  char- 
acteristics of  our  people. 

The  current  of  English  opinion  will  certainly 
begin  to  turn  in  the  other  direction,  as  the  weight 
of  evidence  in  our  favor  is  certainly  on  the  in- 
crease. The  names  of  those  abeady  on  our  side 
should  far  counterbalance  those  on  the  other.  We 
shall  be  glad,  for  their  own  sakes,  when  they  get 
over  their  prejudices,  and  are  able  to  appreciate 
the  remarkable  phenomena  of  this  Republic.  Any 
book  that  contributes  to  that  end  deserves  well  of 
them.  The  following  description  of  Mr.  Webster's 
residence  will  give  a  fair  specimen  of  the  style  and 
manner  of  the  book : — 

"  We  have  been  much  charmed  with  our  visit  to 
Green  Harbor,  Marshfield,  the  beautiful  domain  of 
Mr.  Webster.  It  is  a  charming  and  particularly 
enjoyable  place,  almost  close  to  the  sea.  The 
beach  here  is  something  marvellous,  eight  miles  in 
breadth,  and  of  splendid, hard, floor-like  sand;  and 
when  this  is  covered  by  the  rolling  Atlantic,  the 
waves  almost  come  up  to  the  neigliboring  green, 
grassy  fields.     Very  high  tides  cover  them. 

"  Tht^re  is  a  very  agreeable  party  in  the  house, 
including  Mr.  and  Miss  Everett,  &c. ;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  guests  here,  those  staying  at  Mr.  F. 
Webster's  (Mr.  Webster's  son)  generally  assemble 
here  in  the  evening.  Among  them  was  Miss  S . 


She  was  an  exceedingly  pleasant  and  agreeable 
young  lady,  full  of  life,  spirits,  information,  and 
good  humor.         *         *   .     * 

"  This  house  is  very  prettily  fitted  up.  It  strikes 
me  as  being  partly  in  the  English  and  partly  in 
the  French  style,  exceedingly  comfortable,  and  with 
a  number  of  remarkably  pretty  drawing-rooms, 
opening  into  one  another,  which  is  always  a  judi- 
cious arrangement,  I  think.  It  makes  a  party 
agreeable  and  unformal,  I  think.  There  are  a  va- 
riety of  pictures  and  busts,  by  American  artists, 
and  some  of  them  are  exceedingly  good.  There 
is  a  picture  in  the  chief  drawing-room  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster's gallant  son  who  was  killed  in  the  Mexican 
war.  The  two  greatest  of  America's  statesmen 
ench  lost  a  son  in  that  war,  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr. 
Webster.  There  is  also  a  fine  picture  of  Mr.  W. 
himself,  which,  though  a  masterly  painting,  does 
not  do  justice  to  the  distinguished  original.  It  was 
executed  some  years  ago,  but  I  really  think  it  is 
not  so  handsome  as  the  great  statesman  is  now, 
with  his  Olympus-like  brow,  on  which  are  throned 
such  divinities  of  thought,  and  with  that  wonder- 
ful countenance  of  might  and  majesty.  *  *  * 
The  utmost  good  taste  and  refinement  are  percep- 
tible in  the  arrangements  of  the  house  ;  and  a 
most  enchanting  place  of  residence  it  is.  All  the 
domestics  of  the  house  are  colored  persons,  which 
is  very  seldom  indeed  the  case  in  this  part  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Webster  tells  me  he  considers 
them  the  best  possible  servants,  much  attached, 
contented,  and  grateful ;  and  he  added,  he  would 
'  fearlessly  trust  them  with  untold  gold.'  They 
certainly  must  be  good  ones,  to  judge  by  the  ex- 
quisite neatness  of  every  thing  in  the  establish- 
ment. Mr.  Webster's  farm  here  consists  of  fifteen 
hundred  acres  ;  he  has  a  hundred  head  of  cattle." 


The  Heir  of  Wast-  Wagland.      By  Maet  Howitt. 
New- York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

This  novel  will  be  read  with  great  interest  by 
the  numerous  admirers  and  friends  of  Mary  Howitt, 
and  well  will  it  repay  an  attentive  perusal.  It  is 
an  unexceptionable  book,  written  with  true  Chris- 
tian feeling.  Honour  Mildmaij,  the  heroine,  gains 
our  love  by  the  simple  discharge  of  her  duties; 
mild,  affectionate,  and  heroic,  she  overcomes  "  the 
worldly  strong  and  worldly  wise,  by  being  simply 
meek."  Mrs.  Button  is  a  well-drawn  character  of 
the  unpleasant  kind.  She  is  a  crusty  batch  of 
nature,  a  core  of  envy ;  and  we  can't  help  rejoic- 
ing in  her  final  disappointment  in  not  receiving  a 
])ortion  of  the  Wast-Wayland  estate.  The  work  is 
enriched  by  the  manly,  frank,  free,  and  generous 
William  Elworthy  and  Christie  o'  Lilygarth,  "  on 
hospitable  thoughts  intent." 
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OwiKG  to  ike  fact  of  tlie  last  Whig  Con- 
vention of  the  State  of  New- York  occurring 
so  soon  after  the  passage  of  the  great  com- 
promise measures  of  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, that  the  heats  engendered  by  the  de- 
bate on  those  measures  had  not  had  time  to 
cool,  there  occurred  a  division  in  that  body 
touching  the  compromise,  which  led  to  the 
appointment  of  two  Whig  State  Central 
Committees  holding  hostile  opinions  on  the 
policy  in  question.  Since  that  time  it  has 
been  obvious  to  all  reflecting  politicians  that 
the  smoke  of  the  conflict  has  been  gradually 
clearing  away,  and  the  landmarks  of  duty 
and  principle  have  become  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct to  the  minds  of  all  but  those  who  are 
constitutioBally  incapable  of  seeing.  The 
steady  light  of  the  Constitution — that  bea- 
con of  all  true  American  statesmen — is  again 
being  recognized  as  the  guide  through  the 
difliculties  that  surrounded  us.  Under  the 
influence  of  these  facts,  the  Whig  Committee 
of  the  State  Legislature  invited  the  two  Com- 
mittees above  mentioned  to  meet  in  Albany, 
"  with  a  view  to  harmonize  the  Whig  party 
in  this  State."  They  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  met  about  the  first  of  the  present 
month ;  and  after  a  conference  of  three  days, 
agreed  to  a  call  of  a  Convention  for  Septem- 
ber next,  to  be  held  at  Syracuse  ;  and  also 
agreed  to  a  statement  of  the  principles  and 
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measures  of  the  party,  on  which  all  could 
reunite  and  harmonize. 

We  congratulate  the  country  on  this  re- 
sult. The  following  is  the  statem-ent  of  prin- 
ciples which  they  have  agreed,  after  discus- 
sion, to  set  forth; — 

"  Believing  that  an  expression  of  the  views  and 
principles  of  the  Whigs  of  this  State,  as  they  are 
understood  by  us,  in  relation  particularly  to  ques- 
tions which  now  agitate  the  country,  should  be 
made,  in  order  to  induce  an  intelligent,  honest,  and 
cordial  co-operation  amcfflg  ourselves  and  with  the 
Whigs  of  the  other  States  of  the  Union,  the  State 
Committees,  appointed  at  the  respective  Conven- 
tions held  in  1850  at  Syracuse  and  at  Utica,  and 
the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Whigs  of  tlie 
Legislature  at  its  recent  session,  have  agreed  upon 
the  following,  as  presenting  what  they  believe  to 
be  the  sentiments  of  the  great  body  of  the  Whigs 
of  the  State  of  New-York: — 

'•■  An  Economical  Administratioa  of  the  Govern- 
ment: 

"  The  strict  accountability  of  public  officers,  and 
their  rigid  adherence  to  the  Umitations  of  power 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws ;  an 
honest  and  faithful  performance  of  all  obligations 
made  with  foreign  nations,  with  a  scrupulous  re- 
gard for  their  rights,  and  a  firm  and  steady  defense 
of  our  own : 

"  The  Improvement  of  the  important  Rivers  and 
Harbors  of  the  country,  so  as  to  render  them  nav- 
igable and  accessible,  by  prudent  and  systematic 
appropriations,  founded  upon  examinations  made 
by  competent  and  disinterested  public  officers  : 

"  Such  a  discrimination  in  the  Duties  necessarily 
laid  upon  Imports  for  the  support  of  Government, 
13 
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as  shall  secure  to  the  Industry  of  our  countrymen 
a  just  remuneration,  and  shall  stimulate  Mechani- 
cal and  Manufacturing  Enterprise,  and  thus  provide 
a  home  consumption  for  the  products  of  Agricul- 
ture, which  may  control  and  counteract  the  un- 
steady demands  of  foreign  markets,  and  as  shall 
promote  that  healthy  interchange  among  ourselves 
of  the  fruits  of  our  own  skill  and  labor,  which  is  so 
well  calculated  to  cement  our  Union,  and  main- 
tain the  spirit  of  national  independence  : 

"  That  the  Whigs  of  the  State,  a?  a  body,  are 
inflexibly  opposed  to  the  subjection  of  any  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  now  free,  to  laws  im- 
posing involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punish- 
ment for  crime,  and  they  rejoice  that  no  proposition 
to  that  effect  is  now  pending,  or  is  likely  to  be  pre- 
sented ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  unqualifiedly 
acknowledge  the  right  of  every  sovereign  State 
to  regulate  its  own  municipal  institutions,  in  such 
manner  as  its  people  may  deem  most  conducive 
to  their  safety  and  happiness,  without  interference, 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  citizens  of  other  States, 
or  subjects  of  other  countries : 

"  That  the  Whigs  of  this  State  will  abide  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  all  its  parts, 
and  that  they  will  receive  its  true  meaning  and  con- 
struction from  the  judicial  tribunals  it  has  created 
for  that  purpose,  and  will  always  sustain  and  de- 
fend such  decisions,  as  the  law  of  the  land,  until 
they  are  reversed  by  the  same  tribunals  : 

"  That  the  laws  of  Congress  and  of  the  State 
Legislatm-es,  pronounced  constitutional  by  the 
judicial  tribunals,  must  be  enforced,  and  implicitly 
obeyed  ;  and  that  while  this  is  cheerfully  recog- 
nized as  the  duty  of  all,  as  subjects  of  the  laws, 
yet  that  the  right  of  citizens,  as  voters,  is  equally 
undeniable  to  discuss,  with  a  full  and  mutual  re- 
gard for  the  rights  and  interests  of  all  parts  of  the 
confederacy,  (which  is  as  necessary  now  to  main- 
tain, as  it  was  indispensable  to  acliieve  the  blessed 
Union  of  these  States,)  the  expediency  of  such 
laws,  and  the  propriety  of  any  of  their  provisions, 
and  to  seek,  by  constitutional  means,  their  repeal 
or  modification : 

"  That  all  who  are  animated  by  a  sincere  desire 
to  preserve  the  Union  unimpaired,  and  the  free 
institutions  which  it  sustains  and  guarantees,  by 
which  alone  individual  security  and  national  peace 
and  prosperity  can  be  perpetuated,  must  condemn 
all  attempts  to  resist,  defeat,  or  render  ineffectual 
any  laws  passed  by  constitutional  majorities  of 
legislative  bodies,  in  either  the  Federal  or  State 
Governments;  and  that  the  Whigs  of  New- York 
will  ever  be  found  prompt  to  render  a  patriotic 
acquiescence  in  all  such  laws : 

"  That  the  National  Administration  is  entitled 
to  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  Whigs  of  New- 
York,  for  the  eminent  ability  and  patriotism  which 
have  characterized  its  measures ;  for  its  successful 
management  of  our  foreign  affairs  ;  the  generous 
sympathy  it  has  exhibited  toward  an  oppressed 
people  struggling  for  fi-eedom ;  the  force  and  dig- 
nity with  which  it  has  maintained  the  right  to 
indulge  such  sympathy,  and  with  which  it  has 
rebuked  the  threats  of  an  imperious  Government 
to  violate  the  immunities  of  an  accredited  public 
agent;  and  the  determination  it  has  evinced  to 
repress  and  defeat  all  movements  tending  to  im- 


pair the  public  foith,  and  all  unlawful  enterprises 
calculated  to  disturb  the  public  peace  and  provoke 
civil  war,  or  to  sever  or  weaken  the  relations  of 
any  State  with  the  Union: 

"  That  the  Administration  of  this  State  has  fully 
justified  the  confidence  in  its  capacity,  intelligence 
and  integrity,  which  called  it  into  being  -.  that  the 
public  interests  in  the  various  departments  of  Edu- 
cation, Finance,  and  Jurisprudence,  and  in  the 
extension  of  the  means  of  intercourse  and  of  cheap 
transportation,  have  been  vigorously  and  prudently 
sustained  and  promoted  ;  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment by  legal  majorities  has  been  vindicated,  and 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  State  has  been  sed- 
ulously and  successfully  maintained  ;  and  by  em- 
ploying the  means  which  previous  expenditures, 
guided  by  enlightened  forecast,  had  placed  within 
our  reach,  to  consummate  the  great  work  of  the 
age,  has  presented  a  vivid  contrast  to  the  narrow, 
unjust,  and  wasteful  policy  of  those  who  would 
scatter  those  means  by  such  an  impotent  applica- 
tion of  them  as  would  postpone  to  a  very  distant 
posterity,  if  not  indefinitely,  the  enjoyment  of  an 
inestimable  heritage  of  wealth  and  prosperity  : 

"  That  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  these  views 
and  principles  in  the  election  of  State  officers  en- 
tertaining them  at  the  ensuing  general  election, 
the  Committee  above  mentioned  recommend  that 
a  Convention,  consisting  of  one  delegate  from  each 
Assembly  District  of  the  State,  be  held  at  Syra- 
cuse, on  the  17th  day  of  September  next,  at  12 
o'clock  at  noon." 

It  will  be  seen  that  reflection  and  patriot- 
ism have  combined  to  produce  a  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  conflicting  elements.  There  must 
in  all  questions  be  some  absolute  principles, 
which  are  ascertainable  by  reason  and  can- 
dor combining  to  discover  them.  In  this 
case  we  believe  these  principles  have  been 
ascertained  and  set  forth.  On  the  practical 
application  of  them  there  may  still  differ- 
ences of  opinion  arise ;  but  in  the  mean  time 
a  great  gain  has  been  made,  inasmuch  as 
the  party  can  act  together  under  them,  and 
await  the  issue  of  events  for  their  application, 
when  the  same  reason,  patriotism  and  can- 
dor will,  we  have  good  reason  to  hope,  pre- 
vail, should  occasions  arise  when  they  have 
to  be  acted  on.  In  this  statement  we  con- 
ceive each  division  has  conceded  to  the  other 
the  abstract  principles  that  lay  at  the  foun- 
dation of  their  opinions.  The  right  of  ob- 
jection and  constitutional  resistance  has  been 
conceded,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  the  policy 
and  necessity  of  acquiescence,  submission  to 
and  maintenance  of  existing  law,  has  been 
admitted  and  enforced.  This  is  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  very  genius  of  our  po- 
litical institutions,  and  must  command  the 
approval  of  all  candid  minds. 

There  has  undoubtedly  been,  as  we  Lave 
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already  intimated,  a  reaction  iu  the  public 
mind  ;  and  it  lias  become  generall}'  appa- 
rent to  all,  that  no  practical  good  can  result 
from  the  agitation  of  any  of  those  questions 
which  were  intended  to  be  settled  by  the 
compromise  measures.  Parties,  it  has  at 
last  l>ecorae  perfectly  plain,  can  accomplish 
nothing  towards  their  ascendency  as  such, 
by  incorporating  into  their  legitimate  creeds 
any  thing  sectional.  Very  properly,  there- 
fore, these  Committees  have  repudiated  for 
the  Whigs  any  such  idea,  and  have  promi- 
nently set  forth  those  doctrines  which  have 
distinguished  them  heretofore,  and  which 
have  animated  those  known  by  this  name 
in  every  part  of  the  Union,  North  and 
South. 

The  action  of  the  Whigs  of  the  great 
State  of  New- York  on  this  subject  has  been 
watched  with  great  interest  and  anxiety  by 
its  friends  in  other  sections  of  the  country, 
and  the  proceeding  on  which  we  are  com- 
menting will  be  hailed  by  them  as  an  aus- 
picious omen  of  a  return  to  that  harmony 
which  will  enable  them,  as  heretofore,  to 
labor  together  for  those  great  principles  of 
national  beneiicence  for  which  they  have  ever 
contended. 

Those  principles  are,  it  will  be  perceived, 
very  properly  put  forth  prominently  in  tliis 
call.  They  are  such  as  the  countrj''  cannot 
do  without  and  prosper.  They  are  essential 
to  the  independence  and  the  vigor  of  the 
nation.  Its  true  progress  is  involved  in  them, 
as  is  demonstrated  by  every  page  of  our 
history. 

An  essential  feature  in  the  administration 
of  a  republican  government  is  economy ; 
an  economy  that  has  no  merely  technical 
signification,  but  that  also  embraces  the  idea 
of  obtaining  real  value  and  service  for  the 
money  expended ;  discouraging  by  its  pos 
itive  requirements  that  bane  and  canker  of 
our  political  life,  office-seeking,  by  retaining 
all  who  have  conscientiously  qualified  them- 
selves to  serve  the  country,  and  appointing 
none  but  those  who  have  the  character  and 
ability  to  do  the  same.  To  the  victors  do 
not  belong  the  spoils,  for  there  are  no  spoils, 
unless  parties  confess  themselves  thieves  and 
plunderers  of  the  public  purse. 

Under  a  republican  government  there 
are  no  irresponsible  public  officers.  The 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  land  confer  and 
limit  all  powers  and  proceedings,  define  all 
duties  and  privileges  ;  the  judiciary  explains 


and  settles  all  questions.  No  officer,  how- 
ever high,  can  administer  "rt.9  he  under- 
stands,''' or  make  his  will  the  law,  lie  must 
be  held  strictly  accountable  to  the  nation — 
the  people.  Not  their  will  of  to-day  or  to- 
morrow as  he  may  conceive  it  is,  or  will  be, 
but  their  will  as  it  has  been  enacted  into 
constitutions  and  laws. 

Honesty  and  good  faith  (for  we  must  di- 
vide this  paragraph  of  the  "  platform")  are 
the  very  soul  of  the  Republic.  Our  agree- 
ments and  obligations  with  and  to  other  na- 
tions muit  be  preserved  inviolate  by  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  governnaent,  if  they  would 
not  create  a  moral  atmosphere  in  which  the 
nation  will  sicken  and  die.  AVithout  this 
how  can  we  assert,  maintain  and  defend  our 
own  rights  from  encroachment  ?  Without 
this,  instead  of  going  forth  to  fight  for  them, 
when  the  occasion  may  arrive,  in  the  bright 
armor  of  right,  we  shall  be  covered  but  with 
the  shirt  of  Nessus,  that  will  ^^oison  and 
destroy  ;  happy  if,  like  Hercules,  we  have  but 
the  spirit  left  to  make  our  own  funeral  pyre, 
and  become  immortalized  for  what  we  have 
done  in  our  more  heroic  and  virtuous  youth. 

So  far  these  propositions  may  appear  to 
some  to  be  undeniable  abstractions,  not  prop- 
erly belonging  to  the  creed  of  any  party 
as  such ;  but  whoever  go  considers  them  Inis 
taken  little  note  of  the  last  twenty  years  of 
our  political  history.  During  that  time  they 
have  been  openly  and  palpably  violated  by 
our  opponents.  Some  of  their  great  men 
have  avowedly  acted  in  opposition  to  them. 
They  have  been  the  apologists  for  State  delin- 
quencies to  them,  and  they  have  encouraged 
irresponsible  combinations  for  the  infraction 
of  some  of  the  most  impoi'tant  b}'  the  des- 
perate and  reckless  "fellows  of  the  baser  sort" 
amongst  them.  If  not  openly  incorporated 
into  their  creeds,  "Baltimore  platforms," 
and  so  forth,  opposition  to  these  principles 
has  become  part  of  the  common  or  unwrit- 
ten law  of  the  party. 

Among  the  passages  of  recent  history 
which  crowd  upon  us  in  illustration  of  this, 
there  is  one  which  covers  so  much  ground, 
and  illustrates  and  confirms  in  so  striking  a 
manner  these  observations,  that  we  will  forti- 
fy our  position  by  quoting  it. 

In  Mr.  Calhoun's  speech  against  the  Con- 
quest of  Mexico,  delivered  in  the  Senate, 
January  4th,  1848,*  occurs  the  following 

*  See  American  Review,  March,  1848. 
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significant,  we  liad  almost  said  terrible  pas- 
sage : — 

"Sir,  there  is  no  solicitude  now  for  liberty. 
Who  talks  of  liberty  when  any  great  question 
comes  up  ?  Here  is  a  question  of  the  first  magni- 
tude as  to  the  conduct  of  this  war;  do  you  hear 
any  body  talk  about  its  effects  upon  our  liberties 
and  our  free  institutions  ?  No,  sir.  That  was  not 
the  case  formerly.  In  the  early  stages  of  our  gov- 
erament  the  great  anxiety  was,  how  to  preserve 
liberty.  The  great  anxiety  now  is  for  the  attain- 
ment of  mere  military  glory.  In  the  one  we  are 
forgetting  the  other.  The  maxim  of  former  times 
was,  that  power  is  always  stealing  from  the  many 
to  the  few ;  the  price  of  liberty  was  perpetual 
■vigilance.  They  were  constantly  looking  out  and 
watching  for  danger.  Not  so  now.  Is  it  because 
there  has  been  any  decay  of  liberty  among  the 
people  ?  Not  at  all.  I  believe  the  love  of  liberty 
was  never  more  ardent,  but  they  have  forgotton 
the  tenure  of  liberty  by  which  alone  it  is  pre- 
served. 

"  We  think  we  may  now  indulge  in  every  thing 
with  impunity,  as  if  we  held  oui'  charter  of  liberty 
by  'right  divine' — from  Heaven  itself.  Under 
these  impressions  we  plunge  into  war,  we  contract 
heavy  debts,  we  increase  the  patronage  of  the 
Executive,  and  we  talk  of  a  crusade  to  force  our  in- 
stitutions of  liberty  upon  all  people.  There  is  no 
species  of  extravagance  which  our  people  imagine 
will  endanger  their  liberty  in  any  degree.  Sir, 
the  hour  is  approaching — the  day  of  retribution 
will  come.  It  will  come  as  certainly  as  I  am  now 
addressing  the  Senate,  and  when  it  docs  come, 
awful  will  be  the  reckoning ;  heavy  the  resjjonsi- 
bility  somewhere." 

Such  is  the  tone  and  purpose  of  that  un- 
scrupulous party ;  as  plainly  exhibited  at 
this  day  as  it  was  when  this  warning  was 
uttered  by  this  great  and  experienced  states- 
man. It  has  not,  it  is  true,  made  as  yet  a  new 
field  of  action  such  as  it  had  then  ;  but  it  is 
rapidly  preparing  to  do  so,  and  thus  strike 
another  blow  at  the  Union  and  existence  of 
these  States,  which  if  it  is  permitted  to  do 
we  have  no  doubt  will  be  its  death-blow. 
How  necessary  then  for  the  Whigs  to  reit- 
erate and  claim  as  belonging  to  the  party 
the  doctrine  of  Administrative  Economy; 
the  accountabihty  and  limitation  of  the 
powers  of  public  officers ;  the  faithful  per- 
formance in  letter  and  spirit  of  our  obliga- 
tions to  other  nations  ;  a  scrupulous  regard 
for  their  rights,  and  firm  maintenance  of  our 
own.  What  reliance  can  any  section  of  the 
country  have,  for  the  observance  of  their 
constitutional  rights,  upon  a  party  that 
practically  consider  nothing  as  law  but  the 
demagogue-excited  fanaticism  of  the  hour  ? 
What  madness  in  the  South,  for  instance,  to 
encourage  in  any  degree  this  spirit  so  utterly 


fatal  to  those  constitutional  guarantees  on 
which  they  rely  for  the  security  of  their 
rights  against  such  fanaticism.  If  oiu-  treaty 
obligations  with  other  nations,  and  the 
laws  enacted  by  oin-selves  to  carry  them  into 
effect,  are  to  be  thus  infamously  trifled  with, 
who  can  tell  what  other  laws,  no  less  sacred, 
will  share  the  same  fate  ?  Resistance  to  such 
a  spii'it,  in  any  and  all  its  forms,  is  the  most 
sacred  political  obligation  that  can  rest  upon 
a  republican  citizen,  be  he  of  what  party  or 
what  section  he  may. 

It  will  easily  be  perceived  that  these  last 
sentences  have  been  penned  in  view  of  the 
new  hydra  head  that  is  just  making  itself 
apparent  in  the  Cuban  attempt  to  repeat 
the  Texan  abomination.  It  bids  fair  to  be 
a  monster  more  hideous  than  the  last — a 
much  more  illegitimate  progeny  of  the  law- 
less party  of  the  Republic.  Those  despera- 
does who  engage  in  it,  without  the  honor, 
heroism,  or  courage  to  regard  it  as  a  purely 
pereonal  adventure,  but  desire  to  tarnish  the 
honor  of  this  nation  by  involving  it  in  the 
scheme,  wiil  (there  is  no  alternative)  either 
meet  their  own  destruction,  or  bring  destruc- 
tion upon  this  Union.  From  the  questions 
growing  out  of  the  Texan  scheme  we  have 
barely  escaped  this  result.  This,  following 
so  closely  upon  it,  would  inevitably  effect  it. 

But  passing  these  principles,  let  tis  pro- 
ceed to  the  measures  set  forth  by  the  Com- 
mittees. That  the  Federal  Government 
should  undertake  a  judicious  system  of  im- 
provements of  the  rivers  and  harbors  of  the 
country,  is,  we  believe,  a  universally  admit- 
ted doctrine  by  Whigs  of  all  sections. 

The  miserable  fallacies  which  the  other 
party  have  opposed  to  this  beneficent  mea- 
sure are  utterly  unworthy  of  refutation. 
They  have  in  fact  already  failed  to  prevent 
its  passage  through  Congress ;  and  the 
ai-bitrary  tyranny  of  the  veto  had  to  be  re- 
sorted to  to  destroy  the  bill.  The  internal 
commerce  and  facility  of  communication  be- 
tween almost  any  two  States  of  this  Union, 
is  of  more  consequence  than  our  whole 
external  relations,  if  we  except  one  or  two 
nations.  The  party  that  opposes  this  mea- 
sure has  no  objection  to  spending  thousands 
of  dollars  through  charges  and  ambassadors 
in  obtaininof  commercial  arrangements  with 
the  most  insignificant  nations — arrangements 
many  of  which  only  benefit  two  or  three 
mercantile  firms — such  is  the  force  of  tra- 
ditional, technical  pohtics  ;  whilst  they  stren- 
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uously  oppose  ex]3enditures  by  tlie  Govern- 
ment, which  in  a  single  year  might  save 
from  absokite  destruction  property  beyond 
the  whole  amount  required,  and  through 
all  time  facilitate  the  flow  of  that  "  vital  cur- 
rent "  of  prosperity — the  internal  trade  be- 
tween the  various  States  of  the  Union — that 
of  all  other  things  most  tends  to  cement  our 
nationality,  and  insure  prosperity  and  inde- 
pendence. 

Following  this,  we  have  a  statement  of 
the  doctrine  of  Protection  to  our  native  in- 
dustrj^  at  the  present  time  the  most  pressing- 
necessity  of  all.     We  write  in  the  midst  of 
a  threatened  commercial  crisis  and  convul- 
sion, when  money  is  commanding  on  the 
best  mercantile  paper  fifteen  per  cent,  per 
annum  ;  and  that  in  the  midst  of  the  unex- 
ampled influx  of  gold  from  our  Pacific  pos- 
sessions.    It  is  notorious  that  this  alarming 
feet  is  owing  to  the  excessive  purchases  of 
foreign  goods,  induced  by  a  most  senseless 
and  undiseriminating  ad-valorem   tariff";    a 
tariff"  that  is  throwing  into  the  hands  of 
other  nations  all  the  pecuniary  advantages 
we  expected  to   reap  from   that   amazing 
enterprise   of  our   countrymen,    by   which 
they  have  opened  to   the  world   the  vast 
riches  so  long  hidden  in  the  streams  and 
mountains  of  California.     We  are  taking  all 
the  risk  and  they  all  the  profit.     Whilst  we 
are  making  these  excessive  purchases  abroad, 
and  thus  contributing  to  pay  the  grinding 
taxations  of  monarchical  powers  required  for 
their  senseless  splendors  and  excessive  debts, 
— debts  contracted,  in  many  cases,  to  put 
down  the  liberties  of  man, — our  own  mills, 
mines  and  furnaces  are  to  an  alarming  ex- 
tent  idle  and  useless,  the  capital  invested 
in  them  utterly  unproductive.     Our  farmers 
are  obliged  to  expend  most  of  their  labor  in 
cultivating  the  most  unprofitable  products, 
in  conse(j[uence  of  the  limitation  of  the  home 
market,  and  to  sell  them  at  the  most  unre- 
munerating  rates,  in  order  to  compete,  in  a 
market  three  or  four  thousand  miles  off", 
with  products  grown  on  the  spot,  or  only 
brought  across  the  British  channel,  or  from 
the  sliores  of  the  Baltic  sea.    Our  republican 
system  demands  and  requires  protection  to 
our  republican  laborers.     Of  what  avail  is  it, 
so  far  as  their  material  well-being  is  con- 
cerned, that  these  classes  have  the  franchise 
of  freemen  and  a  voice  in  all  the  affairs  of 
state,  if  they  are  obliged  to  compete  with 
those  who,  having  no  voice  in  the  legislation 


of  their  country,  are  bound  hand  and  foot 
and  must  labor  for  whatever  the  avarice  of 
their  master  pleases  to  pay  them  ?  The 
false  political  systems  of  the  European 
nations  reach  and  enslave  us,  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  as  long  as  this  state  of  affairs 
lasts.  The  Britisli  system  of  "free  trade" 
pharisaically  demands  that  we  should  con- 
sider our  "  brethren  in  bonds  as  bound  with 
them  ;"  but  we  would  rather  invite  the  bond- 
men to  leave  their  shackles  behind,  and  join 
us  in  the  establishment  of  a  nation,  that  in 
its  political,  social  and  economical  equality 
and  perfection,  will  b}^  its  peaceful  progress 
shame  those  nations  into  the  adoption  of  a 
like  sj'stem  of  freedom,  equality  and  justice. 
Such  are  the  wide,  important,  world-embra- 
cing views  with  which  we  would  advocate 
protection  to  American  industry  and  Ameri- 
can freedom.  A  freedom  thus  secured  and 
thus  protected  appears  to  us  to  go  beyond 
the  mere  political  idea  usually  attached  to 
the  term,  and,  if  thoroughly  understood  and 
carried  out,  to  be  the  solution  for  most  of 
the  social  enigmas  that  perplex  and  distract 
the  age — so  far  at  least  as  that  solution  is 
to  be  sought  for,  or  expected,  outside  of  the 
individual  regeneration. 

Other  results  there  are  of  this  measure  of 
protection  to  our  native  industry,  that  reach 
beyond  the  mere  economic,  (this,  too,  we 
also  claim  as  has  so  often  been  demonstrated 
in  these  pages,)  calculated,  with  that  we 
have  referred  to,  to  inspire  the  party  that 
maintains  it  with  a  unity  of  devotion  and 
an  enthusiasm  of  action,  before  which  the 
theorists  for  a  mere  material  national  wealth, 
however  unequally  distributed,  should  be 
swept  away  as  chaff  before  the  wind. 

One  of  these  is  diversity  of  labor  and 
enterprise.  Looking  at  the  gigantic  and 
horrible  evils  resulting  from  the  competition 
among  laborers  for  the  same  employment, 
as  recently  exhibited  in  such  books  as 
"  London  Labor  and  the  London  Poor," 
"Alton  Locke,"  &c., — undeniable  representa- 
tions of  facts, — every  thoughtful  statesman 
must  be  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  here  is 
discovered  the  pit-fall  of  modern  civilization, 
the  inevitable  doom  of  unrestricted  or  unad- 
justed competition ;  and  that  unless  this 
gulf  be  avoided,  his  labor  for  his  country  or 
mankind  is  in  vain,  and  there  can  be  no  con- 
tinuous progress  for  the  race.  Modern 
civilization,  like  the  ancient,  must  fall  into 
ruin.     The  human  intellect  must  return  to 
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barbarism  and  anarcliy,  and  again  lie  fallow 
througli  "dark  ages,"  to  renew  its  strength 
for  another  contest  with  Fate.  Now  this 
diversity  of  industrial  occupations,  in  which  it 
would  appear  that  the  very  safety  of  civiliza- 
tion itself  rests,  can  only  be  obtained  by  us 
in  the  present  condition  of  the  world  by 
Protection.  Besides  this  vital  result  involved 
in  the  proper  estabhshment  of  diversity  of 
occupations,  there  are  others  of  the  greatest 
importance.  Nations  arc  educated,  retined, 
and  invigorated  by  their  pursuits  more  than 
by  any  other  causes.  Intellect  is  thus  de- 
veloped in  all  directions.  Thus  only  can  be 
acquired  that  combination  of  scientific  dis- 
covery and  mechanical  skill,  in  which  almost 
the  entire  strength  of  modern  nations  con- 
sists. From  whence  have  come  those  in- 
ventions and  improvements  that  indicate  the 
existence  of  a  Uving  energy  in  nations^* 
Where,  but  from  the  centres  of  diversified 
industry,  where  minds,  clashing  together, 
communicate  to  each  other  those  various 
ideas  which,  combined  by  excited  genius, 
produce  those  great  results  that  constitute 
real  national  glory  ? 

They  come  not  from  the  necessarily  isola- 
ted condition  of  an  exclusively  rural  popu- 
lation. This  kind  of  ]wpulation  is  undoubt- 
edly the  most  important  of  all — the  great 
underlying  foundations  of  the  social  edi- 
fice;  but  remaining  a  dead  level  of  mere 
material  comfort,  unless  it  be  surrounded 
and  interpenetrated,  by  centres  of  more 
varied  industry  and  enterprise :  places  where 
the  genius  for  other  pursuits,  which  will  inev- 
itably appear  in  almost  every  family  among 
this  population,  may  find  its  legitimate  field 
of  action,  instead  of  chafing  in  uncongenial 
pursuits,  or  rusting  in  inactivity.  The  Eng- 
lish doctrines  of  free  trade,  so  industriously 
promulgated  among  our  farmers,  may  tempt 
their  adlierence  by  some  of  their  plausibih- 
ties.  But  should  they  not  consider  to  what 
a  dead  level  it  must  consign  them — what  a 
restricted  freedom  they  would  have,  if  they 
must  be  confined  to  the  one  round,  no  mat- 
ter what  desires,  genius,  or  ambition  their 
sons  may  possess  ? 

Yes,  this  great  foundation  of  society  must 
be  so  laid  and  so  cemented,  that  from  out  it 
and  incorporated  with  it,  may  arise  those 
Rtructures  of  mechanical  and  manufacturing 
ingenuity,  those  domes  of  science  and  tem- 
ples of  art,  that  not  only  educate,  dignify, 
and  perpetuate  the  fame  of  a  people;  but 


reacting  upon  agriculture  itself,  make  of  it 
also  a  science  and  an  art,  infinitely  more 
efilcient  and  refined. 

Such  are  the  doctrines  of  internal  improve- 
ment and  protection  to  our  native  industry  in 
their  more  enlarged  aspects,  and  in  those  re- 
sults of  them,  that  appeal  to  the  deeper  prin- 
ciples of  our  nature,  demanding  from  us  by  all 
the  motives  of  patriotism  and  humanity  an 
enthusiasm  and  a  self-sacrifice  that  should 
induce  us  to  bear  and  forbear  every  thing  to 
the  last  point  of  honor,  with  all  who  are 
with  us  in  the  sacred  cause,  that  we  may 
present  an  unbroken  front  to  its  enemies. 
Contrast  these  beneficent  principles  with  the 
barren  negations  that  constitute  the  creed  of 
our  opponents,  and  say  which  should  be  con- 
sidered the  party  of  progress  and  action  ? 

Kesponding  to  the  call  of  these  Commit- 
tees of  the  Whigs  of  the  great  State  of 
New- York,  we  have  thus  endeavored  to  pre- 
sent in  bold,  though  rude  outlines  the  prin- 
ciples and  measures  that  have  heretofore 
bound  together  the  great  constitutional  ]:>arty 
of  the  Union  and  the  laws.  We  have  done 
this  that  we  may  show  the  imperative  reasons 
for  a  universal  acquiescence  in  the  princijiles 
upon  which  they  have  agreed  to  forego  all 
action  upon  sectional  issues  ;  holding  each 
to  their  own  opinions  and  rights,  yielding 
only,  but  implicitly,  to  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws,  respecting  the  rights  and  opinions 
of  others,  but  demanding  the  like  obedience. 

The  opinions  that  divided  the  party  were 
upon  matters  that  have  been  settled  after 
the  most  thorough  discussion.  These  com- 
mittees express  no  desire  to  distuib  that  set- 
tlement, but,  on  the  contrary,  yield  an  un- 
qualified submission  to  the  laws  that  have 
been  passed  to  effect  it.  They  recognize 
the  right,  without  any  reservation,  of  every 
State  to  regulate  its  own  municipal  institu- 
tions without  any  interference,  directly  or 
indirectly.  Any  action  tending  to  resist, 
def(\at,  or  render  ineffectual  any  laws  passed 
by  Congress,  they  unqualifiedly  condemn. 
They  have  unreservedly  expressed  their  con- 
fidence in,  and  demanded  the  support  of, 
the  partv  for  the  administration  of  President 
Fillmore ;  an  administration  whose  pi'inci- 
ples  in  reference  to  that  subject  are  emphati- 
cally summed  up  in  the  following  senti- 
ments : — 

"  The  series  of  measures  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded are  regarded  by  me  as  a  settlement,  in  prin- 
ciple and  substance — a  iinal  settbment— of  the 
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dangerous  and  exciting  subjects  -wliich  they  em- 
braced." *  *  ft  *  '.i  * 

"  By  that  adjustment  ■we  have  been  rescued 
from  the  wide  and  boundless  agitation  that  sur- 
rounded us,  and  have  a  firm,  distinct,  and  legal 
ground  to  rest  upon.  And  the  occasion,  I  trust, 
■will  justify  me  in  exhorteng  my  countrymen  to 

KALLY    UPON   AND    MAINTAIN    THAT    GROUND    aS    the 

best,  if  not  the  only  means,  of  restoring  peace  and 
quiet  to  the  country,  and  maintaining  inviolate  the 
integrity  of  the  Union." — President  FiUmorcs 
Mcssaye. 

"  The  President's  Message,  at  the  opening  of  the 
present  session  of  Congress,  expresses  fully  and 
plainly  his  own  and  the  imanimous  ojnnion  of  all 
those  associated  with  him  in  the  Executive  admin- 
istration of  the  Government,  in  regard  to  what  are 
called  the  Adjustment  or  Compromise  measures 
of  last  session.  That  opinion  is,  that  those  meas- 
ures should  be  regarded  in  principle  as  a  final  set- 
tlement of  the  dangerous  and  exciting  subjects 
■which  they  embrace  ;  that  though  they  were  not 
free  from  imperfections,  yet,  in  their  mutual  depen- 
dence and  connection,  they  formed  a  system  of 
compromise  the  most  conciliatory  and  best  for  the 
entire  country  that  could  be  obtained  from  con- 
flicting sectional  interests  and  opinions,  and  that 
therefore  they  should  be  adhered  to,  until  time  and 
experience  should  demonstrate  the  necessity  of 
further  legislation  to  guard  against  evasion  or 
abuse.  That  opinion,  so  far  as  I  know,  remains 
entirely  unchanged,  and  will  be  acted  upon  stead- 
ily and  decisively.  The  peace  of  the  country 
requires  this  ;  the  security  of  the  Constitution  re- 
quires this  ;  and  every  consideration  of  the  public 
good  demands  this.  If  the  Administration  cannot 
stand  upon  the  principles  of  tlie  message,  it  does 
not  expect  to  stand  at  all." — Daniel  Webster  s  Let- 
ter to  the  Union  Alceiing  at  Westchester. 

Such  ■we  believe  have  become,  or  are  rapid- 
ly becoming,  the  universal  sentiments  of  the 
Whigs  of  this  State,  and  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. The  election  of  ex-Governor  Fish  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  last  winter, 
■was  deemed  by  many  as  an  e\adence  of  a 
contrary  tendency.  But  this  -vN'as  a  conclu- 
sion •without  data.  How  false  it  was,  may 
be  seen  by  the  following  extracts  from  a 
speech  delivered  by  him  on  the  4tli  of  July 
last,  before  the  Cincinnati  Society  : — 

"  [A  member  present  put  the  question, '  Are  you 
in  favor  of  the  compromise  measures  of  tlie  last 
Congress?'] — Gov.  Fish  would  answer  that  ques- 
tion. He  had  been  for  several  years  in  various 
public  positions,  and  in  none  had  he  ever  attempted 
to  conceal  his  opinions  upon  any  public  question 
upon  which  it  became  his  duty  to  express  them. 
He  challenged  the  closest  examination  of  his  whole 
life,  both  public  and  private,  for  any  evidence  of 
desire  to  evade  the  expression  of  his  sentiments 
upon  any  question  of  public  interest,  or  for  the 
slightest  evidence  of  any  action  or  sentiment  to 
justify  a  suspicion  of  the  want  of  respect  and  de- 
ference to  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  of  devotion  and 


loyalty  to  Union  and  the  Government  under  which 
we  live.  And  at  the  same  time  he  wished  the 
scrutiny  into  his  past  life  to  be  extended  so  as  to 
detect  if  possible  any  instance  in  ■which  he  had 
manifested  a  disposition  to  agitate  any  sectional 
or  exciting  question  whereby  any  parts  of  the 
country,  or  any  classes  of  the  community,  might  be 
arrayed  jxgainst  others,  or  which  might  tend  in  any 
degree  to  disturb  the  mutual  contideuce  and  at- 
tachment between  all  sections  and  all  classes, 
wliich  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  gov- 
ernment which  has  been  transmitted  to  us.  He 
had  always  endeavored  to  avoid  and  discounte- 
nance the  unnecessary  discussion  of  all  sectional 
questions.  In  the  high  office  which  he  had  lately 
held  he  had  felt  it  liis  duty  to  refer  to  questions 
which  then  disturbed  the  public  mind ;  those  ques- 
tions were  then  present ;  their  decision  was  to  be 
made,  and  it  was  necessary  that  the  voice  of  the 
great  State,  at  the  head  of  whose  government  he 
had  the  honor  to  be  placed,  should  be  heard.  It 
was  due  to  her — it  was  due  to  her  sister  States — 
it  was  due  to  the  General  Government — that  the 
views,  the  feelings,  and  the  determination  of  IS^ew- 
York  with  regard  to  those  most  embarrassing 
questions,  should  be  declared.  In  two  annual 
messages  to  the  Legislature  he  had  endeavored 
calmly,  but  truthfully  and  faithfully,  to  present 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  sincere  and  abiding 
conviction,  upon  the  then  pending  issues,  of  the 
large  mass  of  the  people  of  this  State,  Avithout 
reference  to  theu-  party  predilections.  And  in  so 
doing,  he  gave  utterance  to  his  own  honestly  en- 
tertained views.  Those  views  are  before  the  pub- 
lic and  upon  record,  and  from  the  ahnost  unani- 
mous expression  of  the  Press  at  the  time,  and 
from  other  indications  of  public  sentiment,  he  had 
reason  to  believe  that  they  met  a  general,  aa 
almost  universal  response  from  the  people  who 
had  placed  him  in  the  position  from  which  he  had 
felt  bound  to  give  utterance  to  those  opinions. 
He  thanked  God  that  he  was  an  American  citizen 
— a  citizen  of  the  Union  of  thirty-one  States.  He 
prayed  that  that  Union  should  never  lose  any  one 
of  its  members.  He  was,  too,  a  Northern  man, 
with  all  the  love  of  Northern  men  for  universal 
freedom ;  he  found  in  that,  however,  nothing  in- 
consistent with  his  duty  as  a  member  of  a  confede- 
racy consisting  of  Southern  as  well  as  Northern 
men.  Strong  and  ardent  as  were  his  attachments 
to  all  the  cherished  principles  of  the  North,  much 
as  he  might  deplore  the  existence  of  human  slave- 
ry, he  felt  that  it  was  an  institution  wholly  within 
tiie  jurisdiction  of  those  States  Avhich  see  fit  to 
allow  it.  He  respected  their  rights  to  regulate 
their  internal  policy  according  to  their  own  convic- 
tions, and  no  act  of  his  would  interfere  with  tho  ., 
rights.  He  respected  too,  and  wonld  abide  by,  all 
compromises  of  the  Constitution,  in  the  spirit  in 
u'hich  they  were  framed.  He  considered  that  their 
adoption  had  been  essenticd  to  the  formation  of  the 
Constitution  under  which  we  had  become  a  free,  a 
great  and  a  happy  nation  ;  and  he  considered  also 
that  their  faithfid  observance  was  necessary  to  the 
perpetuity  of  that  Constitution,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union  lehich  it  has  blessed. 

"  Such  had  ever  been  his  sentiments.    "When  the 
compromise  measures  of  the  last  Congress  were 
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under  coDsideration,  they  did  not  meet  his  approval. 
In  several  pailiculars  he  thought  them  liable  to 
objection.  One,  particularly,  he  thought  open  to 
exception  as  well  on  the  ground  of  omission  as  of 
enactment.  He  recognized  the  rights  -wbtcb  the 
Constitution  had  guaranteed  to  the  South,  and  he 
believed  the  South  to  be  entitled  to  the  enactment 
of  laws  which  should  be  efficient  to  the  enjoyment 
of  those  rights.  He  thought  that  those  laws  (the 
compromise  measures)  might  have  been  made 
equally  effective  as  a  measure  of  relief  and  pro- 
tection to  the  South,  while  they  might  have  been 
deprived  of  some  features  which  tend  to  irritate 
and  excite  the  North,  and  at  the  same  time,  by 
possibility,  unnecessarily  to  jeopard  the  rights  of 
the  free  citizen.  He  thought  that  without  impair- 
ing any  principle  they  might  have  been  im2:)roved 
so  as  to  afford  the  country  substantial  repose,  and 
to  silence  clamor  and  opposition  from  any  section. 
"  But  these  measures  passed  into  laws  in  the 
spirit  of  compromise  and  of  mutual  concession. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  they  should  em- 
body, exclusively,  such  enactments  as  any  one  sec- 
tion would  have  preferred.  They  were  enacted, 
as  he  believed,  constitutionally,  and  in  conformity 
with  all  the  requirements  and  forms  necessary  to 
secure  obedience,  and  to  demand  submission  to 
their  provisions.  If,  in  any  respect,  either  of  them 
was  liable  to  any  constitutional  objection,  the  Con- 
stiiution  itself  provided  the  tribunal  which  was  to 
adjudge  the  question.  He  believed  that  they  did 
not,  in  all  respects,  meet  the  views  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  but  they  received  his 
official  sanction  and  signature ;  and  in  his  opinion 
the  President  could  not  have  done  otherwise  than 
give  that  sanction.  As  President  of  the  United 
States,  his  responsibilities  were  veiy  different  from 
those  of  a  representative  in  Congress  from  the 
Ei-ie  District. 

"  From  the  moment  that  the  compromise  mea- 
sures became  laws,  he  (Gov.  F.)  had  unhesitatinffl)/, 
at  all  times,  avowed  his  acquiescence  in  them.  He 
would  not  alloiv  his  private  Judc/ment  as  to  smne  of 
their  provisions  to  interfere  with  his  duty,  either  as 
a  citizeji  or  as  a  magistrate,  to  uphold  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  laws,  to  submit  to  its  provisions,  to  let 
it  be  enforced ;  and  he  would  add,  while  he  could 
not  sacrifice  the  right  to  maintain  his  own  opinions 
with  regard  to  the  impolicy  of  some  of  the  details 
of  those  laws,  he  would  not  here,  or  in  any  posi- 
tion, or  at  any  time,  press  those  objections  for  the 
purpose  of  agitation,  or  to  the  risk  of  producing  or 
reviving  sectional  controversies  or  embittered  geo- 
graphical divisions.  Believing  that  the  Constitu- 
tion entitled  the  South  to  laics,  efficient  to  secure  the 
rights  which  were  guaranteed  to  it,  he  could  not  look 
with  favor  upo7i  a  pjroposition  for  repecd ;  and 
while  he  earnestly  hoped  for  a  modification  and 
amendment  of  some  of  the  provisions  of  these  laws, 


'  from  its  remembrance,  serve  to  draw  more  closely 
the  bonds  which  had  united,  and  will  again  for 
long  years  unite  in  friendly,  hannonious,  and  con- 
fiding affection  and  sympathy  arxl  brotherhood,  the 
remotest  portions  of  our  common  country ;  and 
when,  he  confidently  believed,  the  justice  of  our 
brethren  in  one  section  of  the  country  will  not 
deny  the  reasonable  demands  of  those  in  another. 
He  earnestly  and  anxiously  hoped  for  the  anival 
of  that  day." 

We  have  mot  thought  proper  to  curtail 
these  remarks,  as  they  appear  to  lis  to  ex- 
hibit  the  true  temper   and  feehng  of  the 
Whigs  of  the  State  of  New- York,  and  to  be 
calculated  to  allay  all  feare  that  have  been 
entertained  of  a  re-opening  of  the  issues  to 
which  they  refer.  They  confirm  and  strength- 
en the  inferences  and  hopes  we  have  drawn 
from  the  action  of  the  Albany  Committees  ; 
and  we  may  confidently  invite  the  Whigs  of 
the  whole  Union  to  a  candid  consideration  of 
the  views  presented.     On  the  liberal,  con- 
ciliatory,   constitutional,    and    conservative 
grounds  thus  set  forth  and  agreed  to,  there 
need  be   no   further   contrariety  of  action 
among  any  who  are  actviated  by  disinterested 
desires  for  the  stability  of  the  Union,  and  its 
highest  purposes.    It  appears  to  be  conceded 
by  all,  that  nothing  but  mischief  can  come 
from  the  further  agitation  of  those  abstract 
points  on  which  those  differences,  now  hap- 
pily harmonized,  arose.     No  man,  we  think, 
dare  again,  in  the   present  temper  of  the 
country,    open  anew  the  unprofitable    and 
dangerous  theme.     All  sides  must  see  that 
nothing  practical  could  come  from  it ;  whilst 
it  is  inevitable  that  all  those  measures  essen- 
tial to  the  business,  the  strength,  and  the 
]irogress  of  the  Nation  must  be  left  «utouched. 
Parties  must  become  utterly  disintegrated  or 
dead,  the  soiil  of  their  principles  being  gone, 
whilst  demagogues  and  other  harpies  prey 
upon  the  lifeless  bodies  that  in  their  living 
energy  and  generous  strife  for  their  legiti- 
mate principle,  animated  the  body  jDolitic  with 
a  wholesome  antagonism. 

Yes,  there  has  been  enough  discussion  and 
excitement  to  show  the  temper  of  all.  Those 
principles  which  cannot  be  yielded  on  either 


the  time  of  excitement  was  not,  in  his  opinion,  the    side,  have  been  clearly  brought  into  view, 
time  for  wise  and  prudent  action.    He  did  not    The  rights  of  all  have  been  'clearly  defined 


desu-e,  at  present,  to  discuss  these  questions.  He 
hoped  and  believed  that  the  time  would  soon 
come,  when  the  excitement  of  the  late  agitation 


should  be  only  a  matter  of  history,  and  should,  I  that  "  he  that  runs  may  read." 


in  the  intense  discussions  already  had,  and 
the  duties  of  all  have  been  made  plain ;  so 
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We  are  gkd  to  learn  tliat  a  new  edition 
of  Turner's  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  is 
about  to  be  published  in  London.  The 
Araerican  edition  of  1841  of  this  excellent 
and  authentic  work  is,  we  believe,  nearly  out 
of  print.  The  sixth  London  edition  was 
published  in  1836,  the  first  edition  hav- 
ing been  issued  in  successive  parts  between 
the  years  1799  and  1805.  In  his  preface 
to  the  edition  of  1836,  the  author  remarks  ; 
"  That  he  should  live  to  revise  its  sixth  edi- 
tion was  more  than  he  expected  ;  for  it  is 
novv^  thirty-seven  years  since  he  published 
its  first  volume.  This  is  pleasing  ;  but  it  is 
still  a  greater  gratification  to  observe,  that 
so  much  of  the  attention  of  the  public  con- 
tinues to  be  directed  to  the  transactions  and 
remains  of  their  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors,  and 
that  so  many  able  men  still  apply  them- 
selves to  illustrate  this  truly  national  subject 
by  various  and  valuable  publications." 

An  American  edition  of  the  History  of 
Normandy  is  also  announced  ;  the  first  vol- 
ume only  having  as  yet  appeared  in  Eng- 
land. The  author,  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  is 
favorably  known  for  his  large  work  on  "  The 
Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Common- 
wealth," and  a  smaller  work  on  the  "  History 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons."  In  his  History  of 
Normandy,  and  the  effects  of  the  Norman 
Conquest  on  the  English  nation,  he  eluci- 
dates a  most  important  portion  of  English 
histoiy,  the  particulars  of  which  have  here- 
tofore been  much  neglected  by  historians,  as 
well  as  general  readers.  The  origin  and 
character  of  the  Normans,  and  the  manner 
in  which  nearly  all  the  lands  in  the  kingdom 
were  transferred  from  their  Saxon  possessors 
to  the  conquerors ;  also  the  way  in  which  the 
fomilies  that  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  dynasty 
had  been   distinguished  by  their  opulence 


and  power  successively  disappeared,  to  give 
place  to  a  proud  Norman  nobility,  are 
among  the  subjects  of  the  history  underta- 
ken by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave.  We  shall  ex- 
pect to  see  these  and  other  topics  connected 
with  the  Norman  Conquest  fully  detailed 
in  the  volumes,  of  which  the  first  is  mainly 
introductory. 

The  "  English  in  America"  is  a  work   of 
a  different  character  than  wo  might  have 
expected  from  Judge  Haliburton,  whose  hap- 
py delineations   of  American  character  in 
his  "  Sam  Slick,"  and  other  humorous  works, 
have  gained  him  much  celebrity.     In  the 
two  volumes  of  his  new  work,  the  English 
in  America  are  described  principally  as  un- 
couth, disingenuous  and  repulsive  Puritans, 
who  emigrated  to  America  in  the  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  for  the  sake  of 
an    envied   indulgence    in    disloyalty   and 
schism.     In   his   introductory  chapter  the 
author  states  in  effect  that  one  of  the  prin- 
cijjal  objects  in  writing  the  volumes  has  been 
to  inform  Englishmen  that  Democracy  did 
not  appear  for  the  first  time  in  America  dur- 
ing the  war  of  Independence  ;  and  that  the 
peculiar  form  of  religion  that  prevailed  at 
an  early  period  in  the  New-England  States 
exerted  a  very  powerful  effect  over  their  pol- 
itics and  modes  of  government.     The  au- 
thor of  "  Sam  Slick"  cannot  surely  claim  any 
originality  for  this  idea.     Doctor  Robertson, 
in  his  posthumous  History,  George  Chalmers, 
in  his  various  works  on  the  Colonies,  Burke, 
in  his  speeches  and  writings,  and  other  Brit- 
ish statesmen,  politicians  and  historians  of 
the  last  century  have  fully  developed,  not 
only  all  the  f;\cts,  but  most  of  the  philoso- 
phy which  is  contained  in  the  present  vol- 
umes.    The  circumstances  connected  with 
the  early  history  of  the  British  settlements 
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in  America  are  too  well  known  to  permit 
any  attempt  at  systematic  and  unscrupulous 
disparagement  of  the  early  Puritan  colonists 
to  be  successful.  Judge  Ilaliburton  con- 
fines himself  almost  wholly  to  the  events 
which  took  place  in  the  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  on  that  basis  has  written  a 
book,  half  declamation  and  half  treatise, 
against  Democracy  and  dissent  to  the  Church 
of  England.  Still,  this  publication  pos- 
sesses very  great  merit,  so  far  as  the  mere 
composition  is  concerned.  It  is  written  with 
the  usual  ability  of  the  author  ;  the  style  is 
vigorous,  lively,  and  sometimes  eloquent. 
The  narrative  parts  are  extremely  pleasing, 
and  Avhere  the  peculiar  opinions  of  the  wri- 
ter on  the  subjects  referred  to  are  not  prom- 
inent, the  reader  is  delighted  with  the  acute 
observation  and  good  sense  which  distin- 
guish the  work.  But  the  unfair  statements 
of  the  learned  Judge  respecting  the  early 
settlers  of  New-England,  and  his  attempt 
to  unsettle  the  verdict  which  an  impartial 
age  has  long  ago  pronounced  on  questions 
relating  to  the  character  of  the  pilgrim  fa- 
thers and  the  Puritan  colonies,  will  not  be 
likely  to  be  received  with  favor  by  the  un- 
prejudiced at  the  present  day,  or  to  add  to 
the  popularity  the  author  enjoys  as  a  delin- 
eator of  traits  of  human  character. 

Those  who  would  obtain  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  look  to  the  internal  moving  forces  of 
human  affairs  as  developed  on  this  continent, 
cannot  but  attach  great  importance  to  the 
consideration  of  races.  To  understand  the 
national  character  of  our  government  and 
the  spirit  of  our  laws,  we  must  go  back 
to  the  earliest  ages  of  the  history  of  Eng- 
land, and  study  the  character  of  the  vari- 
ous races  that  from  early  times  have  set- 
tled on  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  Of  the 
great  influence  of  race  in  the  production  of 
national  character,  no  reasonable  inquirer 
can  now  doubt.  "  As  far  as  history  and  social 
circumstances  generally  are  concerned,"  says 
a  late  British  writer,  "  how  little  resemblance 
can  be  traced  between  the  French  and  the 
Celtic  Irish ! — in  national  character,  how 
much  !  The  same  ready  excitability ;  the  same 
impetuosity  when  excited,  yet  the  same  readi- 
ness under  excitement  to  submit  to  the 
severest  discipline — a  quality  which  at  first 
might  seem  to  contradict  impetuosity,  but 
which  arises  from  that  very  vehemence 
of    character    with    Avhich    it    aj^pears   to 


conflict,  and  is  equally  conspicuous  in  revo- 
lutions of  three  days,  temperance  movements, 
and  meetings  on  the  hill  of  Tara ;  the  same 
sociability  and  demonstrativeness ;  the  same 
natural  refinement  of  manners,  down  to  the 
lowest  rank ;  in  both,  the  characteristic 
weakness  of  an  inordinate  vanity,  and  their 
ready  susceptibility  to  influences  in  a  degree 
to  which  the  more  obstinate  races  are  stran- 
gers ; — to  what,  except  their  Gaelic  blood, 
can  we  ascribe  all  this  similarity  between 
populations,  the  whole  course  of  whose  na- 
tional history  has  been  so  different?  We 
say  Gaelic,  not  Celtic,  because  the  Cymri  of 
Wales  and  Brittany,  though  also  called  Celts, 
have  evinced  throughout  history  in  many 
respects  an  opjiosite  type  of  character,  more 
like  the  Spanish  Iberians  than  either  the 
French  or  Irish  ; — individual,  instead  of  gre- 
garious; obstinate,  instead  of  impressible; 
instead  of  the  most  disciplinable,  one  of  the 
most  intractable  races  among  mankind." 

Historians  who  preceded  Michelet  had 
seen  chiefly  the  Prankish  or  the  Roman  ele- 
ment in  the  formation  of  modern  France  ; 
Michelet  in  his  History  of  France  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  Gaehc  element.  "  The  foundation 
of  the  French  people,"  he  says,  "  is  the  youth- 
ful, soft,  and  mobile  race  of  the  Gaels,  hru- 
yante,  sensual,  and  legerc^ — prompt  to  learn, 
prompt  to  despise,  greedy  of  new  things."  To 
the  ready  impressibility  of  this  race,  and  the 
easy  reception  it  gave  to  foreign  influences, 
he  attributes  the  progress  made  by  France. 
It  is  certain  that  no  people  in  a  semi-barba- 
rous state  ever  received  a  foreign  civilization 
more  rapidly  than  the  French  Celts.  In  a 
century  after  Julius  Caesar,  not  only  the 
south,  but  the  whole  east  of  Gaul,  Avas  al- 
ready almost  as  Roman  as  Italy  itself.  The 
Roman  institutions  and  ideas  took  a  deeper 
root  in  Gaul  than  in  any  other  province  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  remained  long  predom- 
inant, wherever  no  great  change  was  effected 
in  the  population  by  the  ravages  of  the  in- 
vaders. 13ut,  along  with  this  capacity  of 
improvement,  M.  Michelet  does  not  find  in  the 
Gauls  that  voluntary  loyalty  of  man  to  man, 
that  free  adherence,  founded  on  confiding 
attachment,  which  was  characteristic  of  the 
Germanic  tribes,  and  of  which,  in  his  view, 
the  feudal  relation  was  the  natui'al  result.  It 
is  to  these  quahties,  to  personal  devotedness 
and  faith  in  one  another,  that  he  ascribes 
the  universal  success  of  the  Germanic  tribes 
in  overpowering  the  Celts.   He  finds  already 
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in  the  latter  the  root  of  that  passion  for 
equahty  which  distinguishes  modern  France  ; 
and  which,  when  unbalanced  by  a  strong 
principle  of  sympathetic  union,  has  always, 
he  says,  prevented  the  Celts  from  becoming 
a  nation. 

Although  it  is  impossible  at  this  time  to 
estimate  the  full  effect  produced  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  British  people  by  the  Roman 
occupation  and  dominion  of  four  centuries, 
yet  it  is  certain  that  the  iufliience  of  Roman 
institutions  and  ideas  was  far  loss  in  Great 
Britain  than  in  Gaul  and  in  other  provinces. 
The  Britons  retained  their  language  and 
many  of  their  manners  and  customs,  modi- 
fied by  the  early  introduction  of  Christianity. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  numer- 
ous population  which  the  Romans  found  in 
the  occupation  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
island  of  Britain,  about  half  a  century  before 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  was 
principally  a  wild  race  called  Cymri,  who 
had  in  all  probability  been  immediately  de- 
rived from  the  neighboi'ing  country  of 
France,  then  known  by  the  name  of  Gallia. 
Julius  Caisar,  the  first  of  the  ancient  writers 
who  saw  the  people,  or  who  has  described 
them,  informs  us  that  their  buildings  were 
almost  similar  to  those  of  the  Gauls,  and  that 
their  rehgion  was  the  same  ;  and  it  appears 
also  that  a  close  political  alliance  existed  be- 
tween Britain  and  Gaul,  and  that  the  Gauls 
were  all  along  aided  by  the  Britons  in  their 
contests  with  the  Romans. 

Caesar  makes  a  marked  distinction  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  of  Britain 
and  those  of  the  interior,  not  only  describing 
the  latter  as  much  more  rude  in  their  man- 
ners, and  less  advanced  in  civilization  than 
the  former,  but  also  expressly  declaring 
them  to  be  of  a  different  race.  Caesar 
could  speak  from  personal  knowledge  only 
of  the  tribes  that  dwelt  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Thames.  These  he  informs  us  were  of 
Belgic  descent.  Their  ancestors  had,  at  no 
very  distant  period,  invaded  the  island,  ex- 
pelled the  original  inhabitants  from  the 
coast,  and  in  their  new  settlements  still  re- 
tained the  names  of  the  parent  states.  The 
number  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  districts 
which  I'ell  under  his  observation  astonished 
the  Roman  general,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  many  other  districts  were 
equally  well  ]3eopled.  The  population  of 
the  whole  island  comprised  above  forty 
tribes,  of  which  several,  while  they  retained 


their  appellations,  had  been  deprived  of 
their  independence,  at  the  same  time  that 
others,  amid  the  revolutions  of  two  or  three 
centuries,  had  risen  to  a  high  pre-eminence 
of  power. 

It  has  been  a  much  controverted  question 
to  which  of  the  two  great  races  from  whom 
the  population  of  the  principal  ]>art  of 
Europe  appears  to  be  derived — the  Celts  or 
Goths  —  the  ancient  Belgai  or  maritime 
Britons  are  to  be  considered  as  belonging. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  point  is  an 
exceedingly  doubtful  one.  The  distinction, 
in  respect  both  of  language  and  of  lineage, 
between  the  Celtic  and  the  Teutonic,  Ger- 
manic or  Gothic  races,  may  be  said  to  be 
the  fundamental  canon  of  the  modern  phi- 
losophy of  the  origin  and  connection  of 
nations,  but  it  is  not  very  long  since  its  im- 
portance came  to  be  understood.  The  most 
elaborate  discussion  the  subject  has  met 
with,  is  that  which  it  received  from  the  late 
John  Pinkerton,  a  most  learned  and  acute 
Scottish  antiquary,  in  all  whose  historical 
investigations  the  radical  distinction  between 
the  Celtic  and  the  Gothic  races,  and  the 
inherent  inferiority  of  the  former,  are  main- 
tained with  as  much  zeal  and  vehemence  as 
if  the  writer  had  a  personal  interest  in  the 
establishment  of  the  point.  The  correctness 
of  the  new  views,  in  so  fiir  as  respects  the 
general  position  of  the  non-identity  of  the 
Celtic  and  Germanic  nations,  and  also  their 
importance  to  the  elucidation  of  the  whole 
subject  of  the  original  population  of  Europe, 
are  now  universally  admitted. 

Mr.  Pinkerton,  after  long  and  laborious 
investigation,  thinks  he  has  establislied  the 
feet,  that  the  Belgre,  who  were  a  German  or 
Gothic  people,  and  did  not  speak  the  Celtic 
but  the  Gothic  tongue,  came  into  Britain 
about  three  centuries  before  the  Cliristian 
era.  Their  descendants  were  those  Britons 
whom  Caesar  saw,  and  who  resisted  the 
Roman  army  Avith  such  remarkable  and 
continued  bravery.  The  people  of  the  in- 
terior were,  says  Pinkerton,  palpably  the 
Welsh,  afterwards  called  Britons,  as  the 
most  ancient  inhabitants,  for  all  memory  of 
the  Gael  or  Celts  who  are  supposed  to  have 
])receded  the  Cymri  in  their  emigration  to 
Britain,  was  unknown  to  the  Romim  and 
Saxon  writers. 

It  is  also  contended  by  Pinkerton,  that 
the  Picts  or  Caledonians  were  also  of  the 
Gothic -or  Scythian  race,  and,  emigrating 
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from  Scandinavia,  settled  in  Scotland  about 
the  same  period  as  the  Belgre — a  kindred 
Gothic  tribe  from  Belgic  Gaul — settled  in 
South  Britain,  or  about  three  centuries  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.  The  Plots,  it  is 
asserted,  are  the  ancestors  of  the  Lowland 
Scotch,  while  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  it 
is  well  known,  are  Celts.  We  may  here  add 
that  many  antiquaries  consider  the  Low- 
landers  as  of  Anglo-Saxon  descent.  The 
proportion  of  real  Gael  or  Celts  in  Scotland 
and  its  isles,  was  estimated  by  Pinkerton, 
who  wrote  over  sixty  years  since,  at  four 
hundred  thousand,  or  about  one  quarter  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  British 
isles.  The  north  of  Ireland,  it  is  well 
known,  is  mainly  peopled  with  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Lowland  Scotch,  who  emigrated 
to  that  quarter  principally  during  the  seven- 
teenth century.  It  is  from  the  stock  of 
Lowland  Scotch,  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  most  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  emigrants 
to  America  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  came,  and  but  few  were  of  the  Celtic 
race. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  were  the  people  who 
transported  themselves  from  the  Cimbric  pe- 
ninsula (now  Denmark)  and  its  vicinity,  in 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  into  England. 
They  were  branches  of  the  great  Saxon  con- 
federation, which,  from  the  Elbe,  extended 
itself  at  last  to  the  Rhine.     According  to 
Sharon    Turner,   the    Anglo-Saxons,    Low- 
land Scotch,  Normans,  Danes,  Norwegians, 
Swedes,  Germans,  Dutch,   Belgians,   Lom- 
bards and  Franks,   have  all   sprung  from 
that  great  fountain  of  the  human  race,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  terms  Scythian,  German, 
or    Gothic.      The    first   ai)pearance   of  the 
Scythian   tribes  in  Europe  may  be  placed, 
according  to  Strabo  and  Homer,  about  the 
eighth,  or,  according  to  Herodotus,  in  the 
seventh    century  before    the   Christian  era. 
The  first  scenes  of  their  civil  existence  and 
of  theii'  progressive  power  were  "in  Asia,  to 
the  ea^t  of  the  Araxes.     Here  they  multi- 
plied and  extended  their  territorial  limits, 
for   suine   centuries,   unknown    to    Europe. 
Their  j^-^'ueral  appellation  among  themselves 
was    So  iloti,  but  the   Greeks   called  them 
Scythiriiis,    Scuthoi,   or    Nomades.        They 
have  1.  :come  better  known  to  us  in  recent 
periods  under  the  name  of  Getse  or  Goths, 
the  m  j-t,  celebrated  of  their  branches.     In 
the  days  rjf  Caesar,  the  most  advanced  tribes 
of  the  Scythian  or  Gothic  race  were  known 


to  the  Romans  under  the  name  of  Germans. 
They  occupied  all   the   continent  but  the 
Cimbric  peninsula,  and  had  reached   and 
even  passed  the  Rhine.     One  of  their  divi- 
sions, the  Belgaj,  had  for  some  time  estab- 
lished themselves  in  Flanders  and  part  of 
France,  then  Gaul.      It  is  most  probable, 
says    Sharon    Turner,    that   the   Belgse   in 
Britain  were  descendants  of  colonists  or  in- 
vaders from  the  Belgte  in  Flanders  (now 
Belgium)  and  Gaul.     On  this  point,  it  will 
be  observed.  Turner  agrees  with  Pinkerton. 
Although  classed  under  one  general  head 
as  Saxons,  there  were  three  tribes  of  Anglo- 
Saxons   which   composed   the   adventurers 
who  conquered  England.     These  tribes  were 
the   Jutes,    the   Angles,  and    the   Saxons. 
Bands  of  adventurers  from  the  Frisians  and 
other  German  tribes  joined  the  invaders,  and 
also  settled  in  Britain.     These  promiscuous 
conquerors  have  been  since  known  in  history 
by  tlie  common  appellation  of  Anglo-Saxons. 
When  Beda  wrote,  in  A.  D.  731,  or  nearly 
three  centuries  after  the  first  appearance  of 
the  Saxons  in  England,  he  informs  us  that 
there  were  four  languages  spoken  in  Britain, 
namely,  English,  Pictish,  British  or  Cumralg, 
and  Scottish  or  Irish,    Hence,  Pinkerton  in- 
fers that  as  the  name  of  Angli  was  given  to 
all  the  possessors  of  South  Britain  except 
the  Welsh,  this  speech,  which  Beda  calls 
Anglic,  (or  English,)  was  in  fact  the  Belgic, 
with  a  new  name.     Pinkerton  also  thinks 
that  the  Latin  language  was  very  little  used 
by  either  Belgians  or  Welsh.     Tacitus,  in 
Agricola,  tells  us  indeed  that  the  filii  jjrin- 
cipinn  of  Britain  used  the  Latin  ;    and  it 
seems  to  have  been  always  confined  to  the 
upper  ranks,  for  all  Roman  Britain  did  not 
produce  one  Latin  author,  although  Sjiain 
and  Gaul  did  many :   as  Mela,  Lucan,  Sen- 
eca, Martial,  Sldonius,  Ausonius,  and  others. 
The  most  important  conclusion  arrived  at 
by  Pinkerton  is,  that  at  the  conquest  of  Eng- 
land by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  Belgic  Brit- 
ons   were  not   exterminated.      While    the 
Cymri  were  driven  into  Wales  and  Brittany, 
the  Belgaj,  he  supposes,  having  been  so  lost 
in  the  luxuries  of  Rome  during  the  dominion 
of  that  power,  that  they  seem  to  have  to- 
tally  abandoned    their    character    of    the 
bravest  of  tlie  Gauls,  could  not  exist  without 
Roman  protection,  submitted  to  their  Saxon 
conquerors,  and  became  their  serfs  and  vas- 
sals.     The  Jutes,  Saxons  and  Angli  were 
really  the  Gothic  brethren  of  the  Belgai,  but 
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finding  them  so  defenseless,  usnrj^ed  their 
power,  and  became  their  masters.  Admit- 
ting the  Belgaj  only  to  the  ranks  of  coloni 
and  villani^  their  natural  enmity  to  the 
Cymri  induced  them  to  give  them  no  quar- 
ter, till  driven  to  the  highlands  of  Wales  and 
the  rocks  of  Cornwall,  after  an  extermina- 
tion of  nearly  a  third,  and  expulsion  to 
France  (Brittany)  and  Ireland  of  nearly 
another  third.  The  Belga?  Pinkerton  rather 
extravagantly  estimates  to  have  amounted  at 
that  time  to  three  millions,  whereas,  he  says, 
their  Anglo-Saxon  conquerors  never  appear  to 
have  exceeded  one  hundred  thousand.  The 
numerous  coloni  and  slaves  of  the  Saxons, 
even  down  to  the  Norman  invasion  in  10G6, 
surprise  historians  who  know  that  the  Cymri 
or  Welsh  were  expelled,  but  forget  that  such 
a  people  as  the  Belgre  existed.  No  traces 
of  Welsh  names  being  found  among  the 
Saxons,  these  numerous  coloni  must  all  have 
been  Belgje,  who,  by  intermarriages,  (fee, 
gradually  changed  their  fortunes,  so  that  be- 
fore the  Norman  times  the  Saxons  and  Belgaj 
had  nearly  coalesced  into  one  people  ;  though 
even  then  Domesday  Book  shows  that  the 
coloni  and  villani  possessed  the  far  greater 
part  of  the  lands  in  England.  "  When  the 
English  history  becomes  studied  by  English 
writers,"  Pinkerton  sarcastically  remarks, 
"  and  it  is  universally  perceived  that  the 
Belga?,  a  Gothic  people,  who  fought  in  this 
isle  against  Julius  Cassar,  are  the  real  ances- 
tors of  three  quarters  of  the  present  English, 
it  rnay  prove  a  national  question  whether  the 
Belgce  or  Picts  were  the  first  Goths  who 
took  possession  of  Britain.  This  question 
might  be  agitated  for  ever,  for  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  decide  it.  All  author- 
ities, facts  and  reason  warrant  us  to  believe 
that  the  Belgae  entered  the  south  and  the 
Picts  the  north  of  Britain,  about  one  and  the 
same  time." 

Admitting  the  probability  of  Mr.  Pinker- 
ton's  conclusion,  we  have  the  interesting  fact, 
that  what  are  now  by  general  consent  termed 
Anglo-Saxons,  at  the  time  of  the  Norman 
conquest  included  not  only  the  descendants 
of  the  Saxon  conquerors  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries,  but  those  of  the  ancient  Bel- 
gic  inhabitants,  besides  the  Danes  and  other 
Scandinavians  who  made  inroads  in  Britain, 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries ;  and  among 
all  these  were  few  or  none  of  Celtic  blood.  The 
term  Anglo-Saxon  apphed  to  such  a  people, 
even  after  the  Norman  graft  on  the  original 


stock,  may  seem  a  misnomer  ;  but  it  should 
be  recollected  that  names  are  often  arbitrary 
or  accidental,  and  applied  incorrectly,  of 
which  we  have  abundant  instances  on  this 
continent ;  but  long-continued  custom  sanc- 
tions what  cannot  be  strictly  approved  by 
the  rules  of  criticism  or  abstract  propriety. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  give  our 
views  of  what  races  and  people  composed 
the  Anglo-Saxons  or  English,  at  the  time  of 
the  Norman  Conquest,  since  when  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  with  the  colonies,  have  been 
added  to  the  British  empire.  From  that 
period  until  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
the  settlement  of  the  British  colonies  in 
America  commenced,  no  changd  of  impor- 
tance occurred  to  atiect  the  relative  position 
of  the  different  races  inhabiting  the  British 
Isles.  Probably  very  little  amalgamation 
took  place  between  the  descendants  of  the 
Gothic  and  Celtic  races.  The  Welsh,  who 
we  have  seen  are  the  descendants  of  the 
Cymri,  have  doubtless  mixed  more  with 
their  English  neighbors  than  have  the 
Scotch  and  Irish ;  and  of  the  emigrants  to 
America,  particularly  to  New-England,  it 
was  often  diflicult  to  distinguish  between 
the  Welsh  and  English  who  came  over 
together.  There  were,  however,  a  few  Welsh 
colonies  in  the  United  States  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, where  the  emigrants  retained  their  lan- 
guage, manners  and  customs.  Such  is  the 
county  of  Cambria  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
some  smaller  settlements  in  New- York  and 
other  States. 

The  British  colonies  in  America  forming 
the  original  thirteen  States  were  settled  by 
colonists,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  were 
natives  of  Great  Britain.  No  considerable 
emigration  of  Celtic  Irish,  or  other  people  of 
Celtic  origin,  took  place  to  this  country,  un- 
til after  the  commencement  of  the  present 
centiuy.  The  New-England  States,  New- 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia  were  mainly  settled  by  Englishmen, 
as  is  well  known.  New- York,  the  only  Dutch 
colony,  passed  under  English  dominion, 
with  a  small  population,  partly  Dutch  and 
partly  Enghsh,  in  1674.  The  Dutch  re- 
cords of  1673  say:  "They,  and  as  many 
of  the  Dutch  nation  as  are  yet  residing  under 
this  Government,  are  calculated  to  amount, 
women  and  children  included,  to  about  six 
thousand."  In  1698,  the  total  number  of 
inhabitants  in  the  colony  was  18,067,  and 
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in  1*723,  the  whites  had  iucreased  to  34,393, 
and  the  blacks  to  6,l7l ;  total,  40,564.  This 
was  under  the  EngHsh  Government.  A  few 
Dutch  and  Poles  settled  in  New-Jersey,  a 
few  Swedes  in  Delaware,  many  Germans  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  they  afterwards  became 
one  third  of  the  population,  and  some  French 
Protestants,  called  Huguenots,  in  New- York 
and  South  Carohna.  Settlements  of  Low- 
land Scotch  and  Scotch-Irish  from  the  north 
of  Ireland  were  made  in  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Carolinas,  and  a  small  number  of  Irish  Prot- 
estants settled  the  town  of  Londonderry,  in 
New-Hampshire.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  Scottish  Highlanders  who  settled  in 
North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia, 
we  beUeve  no  Celtic  colony  is  to  be  found 
among  the  American  settlements  of  either 
the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  centuries.  At 
the  revolution  in  England  in  1688,  that  is, 
eio"hty-one  years  after  the  first  settlement  in 
Virginia,  and  sixty-eight  after  that  of  Ply- 
mouth in  New-England,  the  population  of 
the  colonies,  then  twelve  in  number,  Georgia 
being  a  subsequent  settlement,  was  estimated 
at  about  two  hundred  thousand,  of  which 
'75,000  were  in  New-England,  and  50,000  in 
Virginia. 

We  thus  see  that  the  British  North  Amer- 
ican colonies  were  settled  almost  exclusively 
by  Anglo-Saxons,  and  their  rapid  progress 
was  owing  in  a  great  degree  to  the  energy 
and  vigor  peculiar  to  the  race  to  which  they 
belonged.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Baird,  in  his  work 
entitled  "  Religion  in  America,"  has  some 
appropriate  remarks  on  this  subject : — 

"  Tlie  Anglo-Saxon  race  possessed  qualities  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  successful  colonization.  The 
characteristic  perseverance,  the  spirit  of  personal 
freedom  and  independence  that  have  ever  distin- 
guished that  race,  admirably  fit  a  man  for  the  la- 
bor and  isolation  necessarily  to  be  endured  before 
he  can  be  a  successful  colonist.  Now,  New-Eng- 
land, New-Jersey,  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania, 
with  the  exception  of  Dutch  and  Swedish  ele- 
ments, which  were  too  inconsiderable  to  affect  the 
general  result,  were  all  colonized  by  people  of 
Anglo-Saxon  origin.  And  assuredly  they  have 
displayed  qualities  fitting  them  for  their  task 
such  as  the  world  has  never  witnessed  before." 

But  how  did  the  people  of  the  colonies 
themselves  view  the  question  with  regard  to 
their  common  origin  ?  The  documents  the 
patriots  of  the  American  Revolution  issued 
to  the  world,  abundantly  show  that  they 
considered  themselves  as  Anglo-Saxons,  their 


possessions  British  colonies,  and  the  English 
people  their  kindred  and  of  the  same  origin. 
We  nee  I  only  quote  as  an  example,  the 
paragraph  from  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, drawn  up  by  Jefferson,  who  surely 
was  not  remarkable  for  his  Anglo-Saxon 
attachments : — 

"  Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  our  attention  to 
our  British  brethren.  We  have  warned  them  from 
time  to  time  of  attempts  made  by  their  Legislatm-e 
to  extend  an  unwarrantable  jurisdiction  over  us. 
We  have  reminded  them  of  the  circumstances  of 
our  emigration  and  settlement  here.  We  have  ap- 
pealed to  their  native  justice  and  magnanimity, 
and  we  have  conjured  them  by  the  ties  of  our 
coitimon  kindred  to  disavow  these  usurpations 
which  would  inevitably  interrupt  our  connections 
and  correspondence.  They  too  have  been  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  justice  and  consanguinity.  We 
must  therefore  acquiesce  in  the  necessity  which 
denounces  our  separation,  and  hold  them,  as  we 
hold  the  rest  of  mankind — enemies  in  war,  iu 
peace  friends." 

Of  the  fifty-six  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  thirty-six  are  believed  to 
have  been  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin ;  five  Pict- 
ish  or  Lowland  Scotch ;  seven  Welsh  or 
Cymbric ;  four  Anglo-Irish ;  one  Scotch-Irish ; 
one  Austro-Irish ;  one  Swedish ;  and  one 
Spanish.  On  examining  the  list  of  delegates 
from  the  various  States  to  the  Continental 
Congress,  from  1774  to  1788,  we  find  that 
two  hundred  and  forty-eight  were  of  Anglo- 
Saxon,  three  of  Anglo-Norman,  thirty-one  of 
Scotch,  ten  of  Irish,  twenty-four  of  Welsh, 
seventeen  of  Huguenot  or  French,  eleven 
Dutch,  three  German,  one  Swedish,  and  one 
of  Spanish  origin.  Total,  349.  The  Anglo- 
Saxons  represented  the  States  in  the  follow- 
ing proportions,  viz. :  New-Hampshire,  17; 
Massachusetts,  20 ;  Rhode  Island,  12;  Con- 
necticut, 23  ;  New- York,  12;  New- Jersey, 
17  ;  Pennsylvania,  27 ;  Delaware,  13  ;  Mary- 
land, 27  ;  Virginia,  25  ;  North  Carolina,  19  ; 
South  Carolina,  19;  Georgia,  17. 

An  examination  of  the  names  of  the  lead- 
ing officers  of  the  Revolutionary  army  would 
doubtless  show  a  similar  result  to  that  of  the 
Congressional  list,  but  wo  do  not  deem  it 
important  to  enter  into  the  examination.  If 
our  Revolutionary  fathers,  when  signing  the 
Magna  Charta  of  Independence,  did  not  hesi- 
.  tate  to  recognize  the  ties  of  kindred  in  those 
from  whom  they  were  separating,  there  is 
no  occasion  at  this  day  to  deny  the  truths 
of  history,  and  refuse  to  acknowledge  our 
common  origin  as  a  nation  with  that  Anglo- 
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Saxon  people,  against  wbom  we  have  con- 
tended in  two  wars  for  independence,  but 
who  still  hold  us  in  commercial  subjection, 
in  consequence  of  our  false  system  of  legisla- 
tion ;  which,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our 
Anglo-Saxon  ancestors,  refuses  to  protect 
our  own  industry. 

The  effect  of  the  mighty  stream  of  imi- 
gration  which  Europe  is  now  pouring  upon  our 
shores  is  yet  to  be  determined  by  the  events 
of  the  future.  But  our  former  experience  as 
a  nation  in  receiving  the  people  of  various 
races  who  have  sought  this  favored  land  as 
an  asylum,  and  the  ready  adoption  by  the 
various  masses  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language, 


laws,  manners  and  customs,  induces  us  to 
believe  that  our  national  character  will  not 
be  materially  changed  by  the  eftects  of  imi- 
gration.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  all  true 
Americans  to  discourage  the  separate  action 
and  trans-atlantic  attachments  and  associa- 
tions of  the  foreigners  who  come  to  reside 
among  us  ;  and  to  impress  upon  them  the 
truth,  that  as  all  meet  here  on  equal  ground, 
so  all  distinctions  of  race  should  here  be 
lost  sight  of,  and  all  denizens,  from  whatever 
land  or  clime,  should  be  anxious  to  be 
known  in  this  republic  only  by  the  common 
name  of  Americans. 


NOTES. 

I.  Sir  William  Betham,  a  distinguished  British  antiquary,  in  a  recent  work  expresses  the  opin- 
ion, founded  on  his  investigations,  that  the  Welsh  and  the  Gael  must  have  been  a  totally  distinct 
and  separate  people ;  that  the  Welsh  language  differs  totally  from  the  Gaelic,  and  has  not  in  fiict  the 
slightest  affinity,  unless  it  could  be  considered  an  aflinity  that  a  few  words  are  to  be  found  in  each  tongue 
which  have  the  same  or  similar  meaning.  Lhuyd  and  Rowland,  two  of  the  most  eminent  Welsh 
writers,  admit  that  a  people  who  spoke  the  Irish  Iduguage  were  the  predecessors  of  the  Welsh  in  Wales, 
and  gave  names  to  most  of  the  places  in  that  country  ;  and  that  Welsh  names  of  rivers  and  places 
were  only  to  be  found  in  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  Scotland.  "  Therefore,"  says  Betham, 
"  it  appears  clear  that  the  Picts  who  inhabited  that  country  must  have  been  the  ancestors  of  the  Welsh, 
and  that  they  conquered  Wales,  Cornwall,  and  Brittany,  on  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  and  call- 
ing themselves  Cymbri,  they  were  a  colony  of  the  Cimbri,  a  people  who  once  inhabited  the  neighboring 
coasts  of  Jutland,  (Denmark,)  the  ancient  Cimbric  Chersonesus,  the  country  opposite  the  land  of 
the  Picts."  Sir  William  Betham  concludes,  that  the  Irish,  the  Gael  of  Scotland,  (Highlanders,)  and 
the  Manks,  (of  the  Isle  of  Man,)  are  now  the  only  descendants  of  that  ancient  people,  of  Plioeuician 
origin,  who  speak  their  language. 

II.  The  following  are  the  names  and  origin  of  the  twenty  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
who  are  not  considered  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin  : — 

Lowland  Scotch. — William  Hooper,  Philip  Livingston,  George  Ross,  James  Wilson,  John  Witlier- 
spoon. 

Irish. — Charles  CarroU,  Thomas  Lynch,  jr.,  Thomas  McKean,  James  Smith,  Matthew  Thornton, 
George  Taylor. 

Welsh. — Wilham  Floyd,  Francis  Lewis,  Joseph  Hewes,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Lewis  Monis,  Robert 
Morris,  William  Williams. 

Sioedish. — John  Morton. 

Spayiish. — William  Paca. 

The  name  of  Paca,  we  believe,  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese.  William  Paca, 
of  Mai7land,  whom  we  consider  of  Spanish  descent,  was  of  a  highly  respectable  family  ;  but  his  origin 
is  not  mentioned  in  his  biography. 

Thomas  Lynch,  jr.,  of  South  Carolina,  one  of  the  signers,  was  of  a  distinguished  family  of  Con- 
naught,  Ireland.  His  biographer  says  that  the  South  Carolina  branch  of  the  Lynch  family,  from  which 
be  was  descended,  was  originally  of  Austria,  where  it  was  caUed  Liuce  or  Liutz.  They  removed  to 
England,  and  from  Kent  to  Ireland. 

The  names  of  Thornton,  Smith,  Taylor,  and  Can-oil,  in  Ireland,  we  believe  to  have  been  originally 
of  Anglo-Saxon  origin.  We  have  some  doubt  of  the  latter.  It  may  be  Celtic ;  but  we  think  it  is 
either  Saxon  or  Norman.  The  ancestor  of  the  family,  Cliarles  Carroll,  grandfather  of  the  signer,  came 
to  Maryland  with  the  early  English  Catholic  colonists,  sent  out  by  Lord  Baltimore.  He  was  a  native 
of  King's  County,  Ireland,  and  was  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  Lord  Powis,  in  the  reign  of  James  the 
Second. 

Among  the  names  of  the  delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress,  besides  the  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion, are  Sullivan,  Burke,  Duane,  and  Kearney,  which  it  is  well  known  arc  Irish. 

The  Sullivans  (O'Sullivan  originally)  are  a  distinguished  ancient  Celtic  family  in  Ireland.  The 
Burkes  are  descended  from  an  Anglo-Norman,  named  De  Burgh,  who  accompanied  Strongbow  in  his 
expedition  to  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second.    {See  Burke's  Landed  Gentry.) 
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THE    NORTHERN    LIGHTS. 


Hell's  gates  swing  open  wide ! 
Hell's  fiu-ious  chiefs  forth  ride  ! 
The  deep  doth  redden 
With  flags  of  armies  marching  through  the  Night> 
As  kings  shall  lead  theu"  legions  to  the  fight 
At  Armasreddon. 


Peers  and  princes  mark  I, 
Captains  and  Chiliarchi ; 
Thou  bui-niog  Angel  of  the  Pit,  Abaddon ! 
Charioteers  from  Hades,  land  of  Gloom, 
Gigantic  thrones,  and  heathen  troopers,  whom 
The  thunder  of  the  fai--off  fight  doth  madden. 


Lo !  Night's  barbaric  Klians, 
Lo !  the  waste  Gulf's  wild  clans 
Gallop  across  the  skies  with  fiery  bridles  I 
Lo  !  flaming  Sultanas,  infernal  Czars, 
In  deep-ranked  squadrons  gird  the  glowhig  cars 
Of  Lucifer  and  Amnion,  towering  Idols, 


See  yonder  red  platoons! 
See !  see  the  swift  dragoons, 
Whirling  aloft  their  sabres  to  the  zenith ! 
See  the  tall  regiments  whose  spears  Incline, 
Beyond  the  circle  of  that  steadfast  sign, 
"Which  to  the  streams  of  Ocean  never  leaneth* 


Whose  yonder  di-agon-crest  ? 
Whose  that  red-shielded  breast  ? 
Chieftain  Satanas !  Emp'ror  of  the  Furnace ! 
Wliat  bright  centmions,  what  blazmg  Eaids, 
In  mail  of  Hell's  hot  ores  and  bmiiished  pearls. 
Alarm  the  kingdoms  with  then-  gleaming  harness  \ 


*  .  .  .  •  "ApxT'oj/  ....  "Afial 
II 


r  -  jav  .... 
Iliad,  xviii.  489. 


All  shades  and  spectral  hosts, 
All  forms  and  gloomy  ghosts, 
All  frowning  phantoms  from  the  Gulf's  dim  gorges, 
Follow  the  Bangs  in  wav'ring  multitude  ; 
While  savage  giants  of  the  Night's  old  brood, 
In  pagan  mirth,  toss  high  their  crackling  torches.] 


Monarchs,  on  guarded  thrones. 
Ruling  Earth's  southern  zones, 
Mark  ye  the  wrathful  archers  of  Gehenna ; 

How  gleam,  affi-ighted  Lords  of  Europe's  crowns, 
Their   blood-red   arrows   o'er    your    bastioned 
towns, 
Moscow,  and  purple  Rome,  and  cannon-girt  Vienna  ? 
Go  bid  your  Prophets  watch  the  troubled  skies ! 
"Why  thi-ough  the  vault  cleave  those  infernal 
glances  ? 
Why,  ye  pale  Wizards,  do  those  portents  rise. 
Rockets  and  fieiy  shafts  and  lui-id  lances  ?" 


Still  o'er  the  silent  Pole- 
Numberless  mniies  roll. 
Columns  all  plumed  and  cohorts  of  artillery ; 
Still  girdled  nobles  cross  the  snowy  fields 
In  flasliing  chariots,  and  their  crimson  shields 
Kindle  afai*  thy  icy  peaks,  Cordillera ! 


On,  Lords  of  dark  Despair ! 
Prince  of  the  Powers  of  Air, 
Bear  your  broad  banners  through  the  constellations ! 
Wave,  all  ye  Stygian  hordes, 
Thi-ough  the  black  sky  yom*  swords ; 
Startle  with  warlike  signs  the  watching  nations. 
March,  ye  mailed  multitudes,  across  the  deep  ; 
Far  shine  the  battlements  on  Heaven's  steep. 
Dare  ye  again,  fierce  Thrones  and  scaidet  Powers, 
Assail  with  Hell's  wild  host  those  crystal  towers  ? 

Tempt  ye  again  the  angels'  shining  blades, 
Ithmiel's  spear,  and  Michael's  circling  truncheon, 

The  seraph-cavalier,  whose  winged  brigades 
Drove  you  in  dreadful  rout  down  to  the  Night's 
vast  dungeon  ?  g.  h.  m. 
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EARTH     AND     MAN.* 


Tins  is  one  of  a  class  of  subjects  which  of 
hitter  years  has  grown  out  of  and  been  h\id 
open  by  tlie  growth  of .  )ther  sciences.  As  the 
visible  world  has  been  mapped  out,  explored, 
and  defined,  and  the  harlequinism  of  the 
youthful  sciences  has  given  place  to  the  greater 
marvels  of  the  truth,  every  form  in  which  na- 
ture manifests  herself  to  us  shows  an  increas- 
ing mutual  dependence,  and  a  convergence 
to  one  centre — man.  From  this  connection 
and  newly-discovered  unity,  the  whole  range 
of  human  knowledge  has  received  an  in- 
creased and  increasing  impulse,  while  on 
some  of  its  paths  a  most  unexpected  blaze 
of  light  has  been  shed.  Among  others. 
Geography — or  Geology,  as  it  shouTd  I'ightly 
be  called,  were  not  the  terra  already  appro- 
priated to  a  portion  of  it — is  no  longer  the 
dry,  unmeaning  science  it  once  was  held  to 
be,  involving  no  great  piinciple  and  tending 
to  no  great  purpose ;  but  it  is  at  last  felt  to 
be,  in  its  growth  and  perfection,  a  foreshad- 
owing of  the  physical  destinies  of  mankind. 
Astronomy  and  Geography,  as  La))lace  and 
Herschel,  Humboldt  and  Ritter  have  un- 
folded them,  are  now  history — the  history 
of  the  material  universe  and  of  created  life ; 
covering,  not  thousands  of  years,  but  thou- 
sands of  cycles ;  and  not  stopping  with  the 
present,  but  prophesying  of  futurity. 

Let  us  go  back  to  those  far-otF  scenes 
which  their  latest  and  most  brilliant  dis- 
coveries have  laid  open.  "The  earth  was 
without  form  and  void."  Vaporiform,  shape- 
less, glowing  with  combustion,  a  thousand 
times  more  rarefied  than  the  atmosphere 
around  us,  huge  volumes  of  the  ultimate 
particles  of  matter  filled  the  firmament, 
fleeting  though  space  before  the  breath  of 
the  Almighty.  As  the  billows  of  this  fire- 
mist  rolled  on  to  their  common  centre,  huge 
■whirlpools  would  be  formed  from  its  ap- 
proaching currents,  and  thus,  from  the  well- 
known  law  in  physics  that,  when  streams  of 
fluid  matter  converge  in  their  course  or  meet 


in  a  centre,  they  establish  a  rotary  motion 
was  formed  our    planetary  system,  lough 
hewn  and  formless,  but  with  all  its  maginfi- 
cent  pui-poses  fully  engeimed  within  it.    Th e 
same  law  of  matter  that  drives  the  little 
eddy  of  dust  and  straw  along  the  highway, 
or  covers  the  bosom  of  the  streamlet  with 
dimples,    guides    the    course    of    suns    and 
planets  and  astral   systems,  and,  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  of  the  whole  ma- 
terial universe.     The  nebulous  sphere  thus 
formed,  filling  up  the  space  inclosed  within 
what  is  now   the    orbit  of  the   outermost 
planet,  was  a  vast  heated  furnace,  toin  with 
the    flaming    tornadoes    that    raged    and 
howled  through  its  depths,  but  still  follow- 
ing tlie  same  path  that  its  chaotic  materials 
pursued  while  yet  a  fire-cloud.     Its  rotary 
motion,  a  product  of  the  conflict  between 
this  original  movement  and  the  mutual  at- 
ti-action    of  its    particles^  mai'ks    the    natal 
hour   of    our    planetary   system.      In    the 
struggle    between   the  contending  centrifu- 
gal and  centripetal  forces,  the  outlying  por- 
tions of  the  mass  have  become  cooled,  partly 
by  radiation  of  their  heat  into  space,  and 
partly  in  consequence  of  their  condensation. 
The  least  excess  of  the  centrifugal  over  the 
attractive  force  would  now  suffice  to  detach 
this  ring  from  the  central  body,  preserving, 
however,  its  rotary  motion,  as  well  as  the 
primary  onward    movement  of  the  whole 
mass.     The  condensation  of  the  inner  neb- 
ulous matter  still  goes  on ;   the  space  be- 
tween the  ring  and  the  sphere  becomes  a 
vast  abyss  ;  the  ring,  of  varying  proportions 
and  materials,  breaks  up  and  becomes  itself 
a  sphere  ;  its  rotary  motion  becomes  its  orbit- 
iial,  and  we  at  last  behold  the  eldest-born  of 
the  planets  careering  through  the  ether,  and 
hailing,  as  the  ages  float  by,  the  successive 
births  of  its  younger  brethren. 

And  now,  in  its  turn  and  due  time,  our 
own  globe  takes  its  place  in  the  winged 
phalanx.     Its  satellite  is  thro\VB  ofi"  by  the 
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same  laws  to  Tvlilch  it  owed  its  own  exist- 
ence. At  this  period  the  mass  of  the  earth 
was  upwards  of  482,000  miles  in  diameter, 
and  its  time  of  rotation  about  twenty-nine 
and  a  half  days.  This  rate  of  speed — the 
day  and  night  of  those  primeval  years — its 
satellite  still  preserves  in  its  revolutionary 
period  ;  while  the  parent  globe,  by  continued 
condensation,  is  reduced  to  the  sixtieth  of 
that  diameter,  and  its  rotation  accelerated 
to  its  present  fixed  rate  of  twenty-four  hours. 
It  now  assumes  its  three  most  marked 
natural  appearances,  the  gaseous  envelope 
or  atmosphere,  the  liquid  or  the  Avaters  of 
3he  ocean,  and  the  cooled  and  hardened 
crust.  Within  this  mighty  caldron  still 
roars  the  original  and  central  heat,  intensi- 
fied by  its  narrowed  limits,  and  ever  strain- 
ino-  ao-ainst  the  rock  walls  of  its  dungeon. 

And  now  we  come  to  that  era  m  this 
great  history  which  shows  more  immediate 
marks  of  the  preparation  of  the  earth  for  the 
home  of  man  ;  a  time  inconceivably  remote, 
but  which  seems  but  as  yesterday  when 
compared  with  those  immense  cycles  through 
which  its  previous  course  must  have  run. 
The  newly-formed  crust  must  have  been  ia 
great  part,  perhaps  wholly,  covered  by  the 
seas.  The  waters  themselves  were  proba- 
bly at  a  temperature  nearly  approaching 
the  boiling-point.  We  have  no  reason  to 
think  that  the  solid  parts  were  otherwise 
than  irregular  in  their  contour  and  group- 
ings, nearly  as  much  so,  in  fact,  as  at  the 
present  hour,  though  not  possessing  the  same 
elevation.  The  marine  currents  doubtless 
existed.  The  sharp  outlines  of  these  sub- 
marine mountains  and  continents  must  thus 
have  been  subjected  to  a  violent  chemical 
and  mechanical  action,  and  must  have  been 
worn  away  with  a  rapidity  unknown  since. 
The  turbid  seas  would  hold  these  materials 
in  suspension  or  chemical  solution.  A  de- 
posit would  then  take  place  of  the  heavier 
particles  first  and  the  lighter  afterwards, 
while  those  substances  held  in  solution  would 
be  precipitated  according  to  their  chemical 
combinations.  Each  successive  layer,  which, 
when  first  deposited,  would  be  protected 
fi-om  the  effects  o2  *be  internal  heat  by 
rapidly  radiating  it  into  the  superincumbent 
ocean,  would,  in  its  turn,  when  covered  by 
new  strata,  be  exposed  to  the  full  intensity 
of  its  fires.  Thus  were  formed  the  aqueous 
rocks.  At  this  period,  and  even  at  later 
epochs,  judging  from  the  uniformity  of  their 


fossiliferous  remains,  there  must  have  been  a 
remarkable  sameness  and  tranquillity  of  cli- 
mate over  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth. 
The  heat  of  the  almost  seething  waters  must 
have  gone  far  to  counteract  the  climatic 
inequalities.  There  was  no  dry  land  to 
disturb  the  equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere, 
by  producing  different  degrees  of  rarefaction, 
or  deflecting  from  their  regular  and  gentle 
course  the  great  wind-currents  ;  while  the 
marine  currents  swept  equally  unobstructed 
around  the  earth's  circumference.  The 
great  density  of  the  atmos])here  must  also 
have  contributed  to  this  eftect.  This  was 
the  period  of  the  earlier  sedimentary  rocks, 
and  the  hour  before  the  dawn  of  animated 
creation.  "  And  darkness  was  on  the  face  of 
the  deep."  The  sun's  rays  struggled  feebly 
through  the  thick,  murky  atmosphere.  The 
gloomy  sea  was  undisturbed  by  storms, 
and  in  silence  the  rains  were  gathered  and 
returned  to  its  bosom.  No  life  breathed,  no 
voice  was  heard  in  those  dreadful  solitudes. 
But  far  and  near,  wheresoever  the  eye  could 
rest,  was  the  vague,  illimitable  main. 

As  the  cooling  of  the  planet  continued, 
new  changes  took  place.  Slowly  upheaving, 
the  sunken  continents  reared  their  crests, 
and  dry  land  appears.  The  earth,  the  air, 
and  the  waters,  now  act  and  react  on  each 
other,  and  become  prolific  under  the  life- 
giving  rays  of  the  sun.  The  rains,  which 
before  fell  in  the  barren  lap  of  the  ocean, 
now  pour  down  on  the  peaks  and  jagged 
sides  of  the  mountains.  Disintegration 
rapidly  goes  on.  Soils  and  alluvial  deposits 
are*  formed,  and  marine  and  land  vegetation 
is  now  seen.  At  first,  animal  life  is  found 
in  a  few  types,  but  little  varied,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  lowest  grade  in  the  scale  of  ani- 
mated creation ;  but  in  the  succeeding 
epochs,  the  traces  of  life  become  more  abun- 
dant, and  the  number  of  species  extended. 
Before,  however,  nature  has  put  forth  all 
her  strength,  and  given  to  land,  and  sky, 
and  ocean  their  thousand  forms  of  life,  let 
us  look  at  the  map  of  the  globe  of  those 
early  years,  as  the  earth  has  preserved  it  for 
us  in  the  rock-tablets  of  her  autobiography. 

"The  largest  domain  above  the  surface  of 
the  water,  in  the  regions  of  the  future  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  was  Scandinavia  and  a  part 
of  Russia.  England  and  Scotland  are  only 
marked  by  a  few  islands  along  the  existing 
western  coast ;  Ireland,  by  a  few  others  placed 
at  the  corners  of  the  present  island.    All 
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France  is  represented  merely  by  an  island  cor- 
responding to  the  central  land  of  Auvergne, 
and  by  some  strips  of  land  in  Vendee,  in 
Brittany,  and  in  Calvados.  In  Germany, 
Bohemia,  forming  a  great  island,  the  Harg, 
and  the  plateau  of  the  Lower  Rhine ;  small 
portions  of  the  Vosges,  and  of  th(3  Black  For- 
est, and  some  low  lands  on  the  spot  occupied 
by  the  Alps,  between  Toulon,  Milan,  and  Ty- 
rol, compose  an  archipelago  which  is  to  be- 
come the  centre  of  the  continent.  All  the 
regions  of  the  south,  except,  perhaps,  a  few 
small  portions  of  Spain  and  of  Turkey,  do  not 
yet  exist.  Xorth  America,  at  the  coal  epoch, 
which,  though  a  little  more  recent,  belongs 
almost  to  the  same  age,  is  in  like  manner 
made  up  of  a  few  islands  only,  analogous  to 
Scandinavia,  but  less  numerous,  less  parcelled 
out  than  we  find  them  in  Europe  at  the 
same  period.  A  large  island  occu})ies  all  the 
present  north-east  of  the  continent,  with  the 
region  of  the  AUeghanies  and  the  Apala- 
chian,  and  all  the  region  north-west  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  forms  a  species 
of  small  continent,  in  the  interior  of  which 
are  three  inland  seas,  or  three  large  swamps, 
where  the  plants  are  vegetating  that  com- 
pose the  great  coal  deposits  of  the  present 
day.  A  similar  sea  doubtless  lay  between 
Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland,  bordered 
perhaps  by  lands  which  have  disappeared 
beneath  the  waves.  x\ll  the  great  belt  of 
low  lands  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  including  Florida,  did  not 
exist ;  the  ocean  formed  a  deep  gulf,  run- 
ning up  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  one 
half  its  length.  The  vast  plains  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  table- 
lands, and  the  high  snow-capped  chains  from 
California  to  the  Frozen  Ocean,  were  still  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea." 

The  coal  epoch,  or  the  era  of  the  carbonifer- 
ous formation,  was  the  triumph  of  vegetable 
nature.  The  insular  forms  of  the  newly-cre- 
ated continents,  the  ocean  permeating  and 
encompassing  them  in  every  direction,  and 
the  consequent  universal  humidity  of  climate ; 
the  large  proportion  of  morasses  and  low- 
lying  lands,  hardly  raised  above  the  surface 
of  the  waters;  and,  above  all,  the  heated 
atmosphere,  sui'charged  with  the  peculiar 
food  of  plants — carbon — gave  birth  to  a 
Titanic  vegetation,  of  a  low  rank  indeed  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  but  surpassing  in 
luxuriance  and  extent  any  thing  that  is 
found  at  the  present  day,  even  in  the  most 


favored  of  the  tropical  latitudes.  Plants 
that  now  hardly  raise  their  humble  heads 
above  the  ground,  then  attained  the  size  of 
our  forest  trees.  Such  was  the  lycopodium, 
or  club-moss  family,  seeking,  even  at  this 
day,  hot,  humid  situations  at  the  tropics, 
and  especially  in  small,  low  islands,  but 
never  exceeding  the  height  of  two  or  fhree 
feet,  and  of  flimsy  and  weak  structure.  But 
in  the  ultra-tropical  climate  of  those  far-off 
years,  and  under  their  Avatery  skies,  this 
lowly  plant  reached  the  imposing  growth  of 
seventy  or  eighty  feet,  and  spread  to  such 
an  immense  extent  that  it  is  thought  to 
have  composed  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
entire  coal  formation  than  any  other  of  its 
vegetable  compeers.  Almost  livalling  these 
in  size  and  importance  was  the  equisetum, 
or  common  horsetail,  a  plant  which  is  now 
found  in  ditches  and  rivers  in  most  parts  of 
the  world,  within  and  without  the  tropics. 
From  the  researches  of  M.  Brongniart,  it 
appears  indisputable  that  plants,  very  nearly 
the  same  as  these  in  their  orjxanization, 
formed  a  considerable  part  of  the  original 
vegetation  of  the  globe;  not  the  diminutive 
species  of  the  present  day,  but  towering 
vegetables,  many  yards  in  length ;  and  in- 
deed, if  certain  striated  fossils  of  the  coal 
fields  should  be  referable  to  this  family,  it 
will  be  found  that  some  of  them  must  have 
been  vast  trees.  The  ferns  too  played  an 
important  part  in  this  early  flora.  From 
these  facts,  less  disputable  than  aught  re- 
corded by  the  pen  of  human  historian,  we 
can  form  a  tolerably  accurate  idea  of  the 
appearance  of  nature — the  nature  whose 
gentler  face  now  fills  the  heart  of  man  with, 
delight,  then  sorrowful,  sombre,  pale,  with 
the  agonies  of  her  mighty  travail.  Archi- 
pelagos, the  germ  of  continents,  almost  lost 
in  the  immensity  of  ocean,  and  darkened  by 
perpetual  mist ;  mountain  ranges,  of  no 
great  height  or  extent,  but  dangerous  with 
gorges  and  precipices  and  jutting  cliffs ; 
rivers,  swollen  with  floods  and  surcharged 
with  detritus,  heaving  mournfully  through 
the  silence  of  primeval  forests  ;  endless 
fens,  where  the  children  of  nature  stand  in 
ranks  so  close  and  impenetrable,  that  no 
bird  could  pierce  the  net-work  of  their 
branches,  nor  reptile  move  through  the 
stockade  of  their  trunks.  But  neither  bird 
nor  quadruped  had  yet  started  into  being, 
for  no  living  creature  could  breathe  for  a 
moment  the  noxious  air,  from  which  vesfe- 
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tation  drew  in  safety  the  sustenance  of  its 
gigantic  development.  The  leafy  Titans 
waved  over  a  world  that  was  yet  their  own ; 
from  the  reservoirs  of  the  sky  they  drank 
in  the  liquid  carbon ;  they  drained  ott'  the 
poison  and  locked  it  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth;  they  filled  the  estuaries  and  water- 
courses and  shallow  seas  with  their  prostrate 
forms;  the  purification  of  nature  was  the 
purpose  of  their  creation,  and  for  unbroken 
ages  the  work  went  on.  This  was  the  twi- 
Lght  of  the  morning. 

Succeeding  epochs  present  a  continuous 
upheaving  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  and  a 
nearer  approach  of  the  dry  land  to  the  pres- 
ent forms  of  the  continents.  Animal  life  at 
last  appears  in  shapes  fitted  to  the  gradual 
preparation  of  the  earth  for  the  reception  of 
the  highest  types.  Heretofore,  fishes  and 
mollusks  had  found  protection  in  their  proper 
element  from  the  deadly  impregnation  of  the 
atmosphere.  But  now,  reptiles  are  found — a 
class  of  animals,  from  their  slow  respiration, 
peculiarly  fitted  for  a  medium  yet  wanting 
ite  due  proportion  of  oxygen.  Each  era  of  the 
world's  history  seems  to  have  brought  its 
especial  form  of  life  to  its  maximum  size, 
and  we  accordingly  find  these  animals  to 
assume  a  magnitude  and  variety  of  attri- 
butes no  longer  possessed  by  the  similar  spe- 
cies of  the  present  day. 

"  It  does  not  seem  un philosophical  to  infer  that 
the  bays,  creeks,  estuaries,  rivers,  and  dry  land 
■were  tenanted  by  animals,  each  fitted  to  the  situa- 
tions where  it  could  feed,  breed,  and  defend  itself 
from  the  attacks  of  its  enemies.  That  strange 
reptile,  the  Icthyosaurus,  (one  species  of  which,  /. 
platyodon,  was  of  large  size,  the  jaws  being  strong, 
and  occasionally  eight  feet  in  length,)  may,  from 
its  form,  have  braved  the  waves  of  the  sea,  dash- 
ing through  them  as  the  porpoise  now  does  ;  but 
the  Plesiosaurus,  at  least  the  species  with  the  long 
neck,  {P.  dolichodcirus.)  would  be  better  suited  to 
have  fished  in  shallow  creeks  and  bays,  defended 
from  heavy  breakers.  The  crocodiles  were  proba- 
bly, as  their  congeners  of  tlie  present  day  are,  lovers 
of  rivers  and  estuaries,  and,  like  them,  destructive 
and  voracious.  Of  the  various  reptiles  of  this  pe- 
riod, the  Icthyosaurus,  particularly  the  I.  plati/odon, 
seems  to  have  been  best  suited  to  have  ruled  in 
the  waters,  its  powerful  and  capacious  jaws  being 
an  over-match  for  those  of  the  crocodiles  and  ple- 
siosauri.  Nor  are  we  unacquainted  with  some  of 
the  food  upon  which  tliese  creatures  lived  ;  their 
fossil  faeces,  named  coprolites,  having  aiforded  evi- 
dence not  only  tliat  they  devoured  fish,  but  each 
other ;  the  smaller  becoming  the  prey  of  tlie  larger, 
as  is  abundantly  testified  by  the  undigested  remains 
of  vertebrjB  and  other  bones  contained  in  the  cop- 
rolites.   Amid  such  voracity,  it  seems  wonderful 


that  so  many  escaped  to  be  imbedded  in  rocks, 
and,  after  the  lapse  of  ages  on  ages,  to  tell  the 
tale  of  their  existence  as  former  inliabitants  of  our 
planet.  And  strange  inhabitants  they  undoubtedly 
were  ;  fir,  as  Cuvier  says,  the  Ichthyosaurus  lias 
the  snout  of  a  dolphin,  the  teeth  of  a  crocodile,  the 
head  and  sternum  of  a  lizard,  tlie  e.\;tremities  of 
cetacaa,  (being,  however,  four  in  number,)  and  the 
vertebrae  of  fish  ;  while  the  Plesiosaurus  has,  with 
the  same  cetaceous  extremities,  the  head  of  a  liz- 
ard, and  a  neck  resembling  the  body  of  a  ser- 
pent."* 

In  the  tertiary  formation,  the  continents 
have  assumed  very  nearly  their  present  out- 
lines, while  the  superior  class  of  animals — the 
mammifers — have  become  abundant.  Spain, 
France,  Central  Europe,  the  British  Isles,  are 
well  defined  ;  Scandinavia  has  reached  al- 
most its  present  limits.  Italy,  the  Morea, 
Barbary,  the  Levant  are  there  ;  while,  from 
the  north,  Russia  already  hangs  like  a  cloud 
over  the  future  realms  of  civilization.  With 
the  increase  of  dry  land  and  the  continued 
diminishment  of  the  surface-heat  of  the  earth, 
is  lost  the  uniformity  of  temperature  that  has 
hitherto  prevailed  through  the  whole  course 
of  these  elementary  wars.  From  these  two 
changes  follow  the  most  momentous  results. 
Climates  are  established  somewhat  as  they 
exist  at  the  present  day,  and  the  various 
forms  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms 
become  localized.  Living  nature  is  hence- 
forth parcelled  out  according  to  its  natural 
affinities,  and  individualized  by  geographical 
and  climatic  barriers.  Each  type  finds  itself 
in  the  sphere  in  which  alone  it  can  reach 
perfection.  Nature  becomes  more  prodigal 
of  creative  power,  and  more  avaricious  of 
space.  Animals  analogous  to  existing  spe- 
cies are  now  found  in  the  greatest  abundance. 
The  Saurian  still  possessed  the  muddy  mar- 
gins of  the  seas,  and  the  early  vegetation 
still  continued  under  the  equatorial  sun. 
But,  in  more  temperate  latitudes,  a  nobler 
and  higher  life  bursts  forth  tumultuously. 
On  the  hill-slopes  it  basks  and  sports  ;  in  the 
wooded  valleys  it  flutters,  and  sings  the 
morning-song  of  creation.  The  uplands 
tremble  beneath  the  tramp  of  bovine  myr- 
iads ;  and  in  the  desert  prowl  the  felinse. 

Thus,  step  by  step,  from  its  earliest  baptism 
of  flame,  through  convulsions  when  the  cen- 
tral fire  fought  for  its  ancient  dominion, 
through  alternate  cycles  of  rest  and  agitation, 
we  come  to  the  final  chapter  in  this  wonder- 
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ful  history,  the  submersion  of  the  continents, 
and  the  subsequent  withdrawal  of  the  waters. 
The  geological  appearances  of  Europe  and 
North  America  render  it  probable  that  those 
regions  were  at  a  late  period  swept  by  pow- 
erful currents  of  watei-,  which  rounded  off 
the  forms  of  the  mountains,  scooped  out  the 
valleys  into  gentler  shapes,  filled  up  with  the 
transported  debris  the  fissures  and  breaks  in 
the  superficial  strata,  in  a  manner  which  no 
atmospheric  influence  could  possibly  have 
effected,  and  smoothed  and  softened  the 
whole  in  its  final  preparation  as  the  abode 
of  the  human  race. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  surflice  of  the 
earth,  perfected  and  fitted  for  a  new  day,  and 
seek  for  the  connection  which  we  cannot 
doubt  must  exist  between  its  physical  condi- 
tions and  the  past  history  of  man.  And 
thereby  we  may  obtain  a  clue  to  his  terres- 
trial destinies.  For  if  we  can  see  an  evident 
fitting  of  the  powers  of  nature  to  the  pur- 
poses of  individual  existence,  we  may  rest 
assured  that  there  is  an  equal  parallelism 
between  the  great  features  of  nature  and  the 
past  and  futui-e  fortunes  of  the  race. 

The  outline  of  a  continent,  depending  as 
it  does  on  the  height  of  the  surrounding 
seas,  and  liable  to  assume  a  most  complete 
change  of  appearance  with  the  elevation  or 
depression  of  those  seas,  even  with  the  slight 
variation  of  a  few  hundi-ed  feet,  would  seem 
a  matter  altog'Hher  accidental  and  devoid  of 
significance.  But  as  there  is  nothing  acci- 
dental in  nature,  but  every  thing  the  result 
of  physical  laws  fixed  in  fate,  by  observing 
closely  these  sinuosities  of  shape,  together 
with  their  associated  natural  phenomena, 
we  may  be  enabled  to  detect,  in  the  ap]nxrent 
confusion,  a  system  and  design  world-wide 
as  the  materials  out  of  which  it  is  wrought. 
And  first  we  will  refer  to  the  work  with 
which  we  have  headed  this  paper,  for  some 
of  the  coincidences  and  contrasts,  the  i-esem- 
blances  and  irregularities  in  the  vertical  and 
horizontal  forms  of  the  different  bodies  of 
dry  land  vvliich  com]3ose  the  habitable  earth. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  the  globe  will  show 
us  the  continents  surrounding  the  northern 
pole,  and  springing  out  from  it  like  an 
opened  fan,  jutting  into  the  great  southern 
ocean  in  pyramidal  forms.  The  points  of 
these  pyramids  are  invariably  the  extremities 
of  mountain  belts,  which  pioceed  from  the 
interior  and  break  off  abruptly,  forming  bold 
and  precipitous  promontories.     Thus  we  see 


America  terminate  in  the  rugged  heights  of 
Cape  Horn,  Africa  in  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Asia  in  Cape  Comorin,  the  extremity 
of  the  cliain  of  the  Ghauts,  and  Australia 
in  Cape  Southeast,  of  Van  Diemen's  Land. 
This  tendency  of  the  continents  to  group 
together  in  the  north,  and  to  become  atten- 
uated and  narrow  towards  the  south,  is  carried 
out  in  all  the  separate  and  minor  forms  in 
which  they  present  themselves.  For  instance, 
Greenland,  Cal.fornia,  Florida,  in  America; 
Scandinavia,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Greece,  in 
Europe  ;  the  two  Indies,  Corea,  Kamtschatka, 
in  Asia,  all  point  to  the  south.  The  next 
series  of  resemblances  is  found  by  grouping 
the  continents  in  three  double  worlds  :  the 
two  Americas,  Europe-Africa,  and  Asia- 
Australia.  Each  pair  we  find  to  be  united 
together  by  an  isthmus  or  chain  of  islands. 
On  one  side  of  the  isthmus  is  an  archipelago, 
on  the  other  a  peninsula.  Thus,  in  America, 
on  one  side  of  the  connecting  isthmus  is  the 
archipelago  of  the  Antilles,  on  the  other  is 
the  peninsula  of  California.  In  Europe- 
Africa,  (considering  Italy  and  Sicily  as  the 
true  isthmus,  since  they  almost  touch  by 
Cape  Bon  the  Barbary  shore,  and  the  sea 
between  being  shallow  and  full  of  ledges  of 
rock,)  we  have  on  the  east  the  Grecian  archi- 
pelago, and  the  peninsula,  S])ain,  on  the 
west.  In  Asia- Australia,  there  is  the  contin- 
uous chain  of  islands,  stretching  from  the 
peninsula  of  Malacca,  by  Sumatra  and  Java, 
up  to  New-Holland,  presenting  thus  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  isthmus  in  embryo  ;  and  on 
one  side  is  the  ai-chipelago  of  Borneo,  Cele- 
bes, and  of  the  Moluccas,  and  on  the  other 
the  peninsula  of  India,  Another  i&ci  worth 
noticing,  with  regard  to  the  disposition  of 
land  and  sea,  is  that  the  surface  of  the  globe 
is  found  to  be  divided  into  two  hemispheres, 
the  one  containing  all  the  principal  terrestrial 
masses,  the  other,  only  vast  oceans ;  forming, 
in  this  way.  a  continental  hemisphere  and 
an  oceanic  hemisphere. 

Again,  instead  of  the  great  masses  of  dry 
land  rising  at  irregular  and  hap-hazard  ele- 
vations above  the  suiface  of  the  oceans,  and 
interspersed  with  depressions  below  that 
surfiice,  as  can  be  witnessed  in  the  isolated 
cases  of  the  Caspian  and  Dead  Seas,  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  beds  of  a  few 
of  the  Italian  lakes,  we  observe  a  gi'adual 
and  steady  rise  in  each  of  the  continents  to- 
wards a  range  of  highlands  constituting  its 
crest.      These  apices  are  never  in  the  cen- 
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tre,  but  always  on  one  of  tbe  sides,  pre- 
senting thus  two  slopes  of  unequal  length 
and  inclination.  Of  these,  the  long  slopes 
tend  invariably  towards  the  Atlantic  or  the 
Frozen  Ocean,  which  is  only  a  portion  of  it; 
while  the  short  sloi)es  descend  to  the  Pa- 
cific, or  its  continuation,  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Incidentally,  we  can  find  from  these  facts 
a  clue  to  the  manner  in  which  the  conti- 
nents emerged  from  the  bed  of  the  ocean. 
Lifted  up  by  the  internal  volcanic  forces,  the 
crust  of  the  earth  would  seem  to  have  been 
raised  either  way,  from  a  line  following  the  1 
centre  of  the  Atlantic,  by  successive  diverg- 
ing upheavals,  until  it  attained  the  height 
of  its  loftiest  mountain  barricades.  That  this 
was  effected  by  a  series  of  convulsions,  and 
not  by  a  single  one,  is  proved  by  the  com- 
parative geological  appearances.  The  Gram- 
pians of  Great  Britain,  and  the  Scandina- 
vian mountains,  are  far  more  ancient  than 
the  Alps,  Carpathians,  and  Himalaya;  while, 
in  America,  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
Andes  are  of  much  later  origin  than  the  more 
moderate  ranges  along  the  Atlantic  coast ; 
the  general  elevation  of  the  uplands  and 
plains  corresponding  also  very  closely  with 
that  of  the  mountains.  The  same  tilting  mo- 
tion, we  may  observe,  which  raised  the  outer 
or  Pacific  margins,  would  be  likely  to  cause  a 
proportionate  depression  on  the  inner  line  of 
junction ;  and  to  this  cause  may  be  owing 
the  existence  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  whicli 
has  more  the  character  of  an  inland  sea  than 
the  Pacific,  resembling  in  its  form  a  trouph 
between  the  opposite  continents.  Strength- 
ening the  above  view  is  the  fact  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  volcanoes  of  the  globe  are 
strung  along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  while 
the  Atlantic  is  comparatively  free  in  this 
respect ;  pointing  thus  to  the  latest  theatre 
of  elemental  strife.  In  addition  to  this  main 
system  of  slopes,  there  :s  a  system  of  coun- 
ter-slopes, commencing  in  both  the  eastern 
and  western  hemispheres  at  the  poles,  and 
reaching  their  greatest  altitudes  at  the  trop- 
ics. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  points  of  resem- 
blance or  intimate  connection  between  the 
two  great  divisions  of  the  globe.  There  are 
others  of  contrast,  however,  equally  strik- 
ing, and  not  to  be  forgotten  in  a  view  of  the 
influence  exerted  by  the  forms  of  the  conti- 
nents upon  the  physical  destinies  of  man- 
kind. 

Whilst  the  mountain  systems  have  pre- 


sented the  most  attractive  field  for  the  laljors 
of  the  geologist,  and  have  in  fact,  until  of  late 
years,  almost  engrossed  the  attention  of 
scientific  men,  it  is  nevertheless  not  there 
that  we  must  look  for  the  solution  of  the 
momentous  questions  to  which  their  labors 
have  been  but  the  prelude.  It  is  in  the  low, 
level  stretches  of  land,  or  plains^  and  in  the 
high  and  level  table-lands,  or  2ilateaus,\\\?ii 
men  build  their  homes,  and  make  the  scene 
of  their  labors  and  hopes,  of  their  trials  and 
rewards.  The  first  to  point  out  the  impor- 
tance in  physical  geogra])hy  of  these  divisions 
of  the  earth's  surface,  was  Humboldt  ;  and 
later  geogi'aphers  have  followed  closely  in 
the  track  that  his  gi'eat  intelligence  opened 
for  them,  whilst  their  moral  bearings  upon 
human  fortunes  have  hardly  yet  had  bestow- 
ed upon  them  a  due  share  of  attention. 

"The  Old  World  is  thnt  of  table-lands  and 
mountains.  No  continent  exhibits  plateaus  so 
elevated,  so  numerous,  so  extensive,  as  Asia  and 
Africa.  Instead  of  one  or  two  chains  of  moun- 
tiiins,  like  the  Andes,  Central  Asia  is  traversed 
by  four  immense  chains,  supporting  vast  table- 
lands of  from  five  thousand  to  fourteen  thousand 
feet  in  elevation,  and  the  loftiest  mountains 
of  the  globe.  The  extent  of  this  elevated 
region  is  more  than  two  thousand  four  hundred 
miles  in  length,  by  one  thousand  live  hundred 
miles  in  breadih.  The  principal  mass  of  Western 
Asia  is  nothing  but  a  plateau,  from  three  to  six 
thousand  feet  in  height.  Africa,  ^^^outli  of  Sahara, 
seems  to  be  only  an  enormous  pile  of  uplifted 
loads.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  moun- 
tains and  plateaus  of  Asia  cover  live  sevenths  of 
il;s  surface,  while  the  plains  occupy  only  two 
sevenths.  In  Africa,  the  high  regions  form  two 
tliirds  of  the  continent,  the  ]ilains  only  one  third. 
But  although  the  Old  World  may  be  called  the 
world  of  plateaus,  it  is  nut  because  great  plains 
are  wanting  there.  The  whole  north  of  Euiope 
and  Asia  is  nearly  a  boundless  plain.  In  Africa, 
also,  the  plains  of  Sahara  extend  two  thousand 
five  hundred  miles  in  length,  by  one  thousand 
in  breadth.  But  the  situation  of  these  plains  of 
the  Old  World,  under  the  frozen  sky  of  the  north, 
and  luider  the  fires  of  the  tropics,  together  with 
the  nature  of  their  soil,  takes  from  them  all  their 
importance.  The  one  is  a  frozen  "aste,  a  Siberia; 
the  other  a  burning  desert;  and  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  is  called  to  play  an  essential  part,  nor  do 
they  impress  upon  their  lespective  continents  their 
essential  character.  The  New  World,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  world  of  plains.  They  form  two  th  rds 
of  its  surface ;  the  plateaus  and  the  mountains, 
only  one  third.  Tiie  high  lauds  form  only  a  narrow 
band,  crowded  upon  the  western  coasts  of  the  two 
continents.  Almost  the  whole  east  runs  into  im- 
mense plains,  covering  it,  one  might  say,  froiu  pole 
to  pole.  Fmm  the  P^rozen  Oce.-m  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  over  an  extent  of  nearly  two  thoU'^and  four 
luindred  miles,  we  cross  only  insignificant  heights. 
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From  the  'llanos  of  the  Orinoco  to  the  banks  of  La 
Plata,  we  traverse  more  than  tluee  tiiousand  miles 
of  low  plains,  slightly  interrupted  by  the  some- 
what more  elevated  regions  of  western  Brazil ; 
they  are  prolong-ed  even  to  the  Pampas  of  Pata- 
gonia, six  hundred  miles  further  south,  to  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  America.  The  length  of  the 
rich  plains  watered  by  the  Maranon,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  current,  is  nearly  one  thousand  six  lum- 

dred  miles Finally,  if  we  were 

seeking  for  a  continent  where  the  form  of  moun- 
tains, without  plateaus  at  their  base,  should  be 
the  characteristic  feature,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
name  Em-ope,  comprehending  in  it  only  Western 
Europe,  v.'ithout  Russia ;  that  is,  historical  Europe, 
the  true  Europe,  after  all.  Traverse  Eui-ope  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  whether  over  its  central  mass 
or  its  peninsulas,  you  will  find  every  where  its  soil 
modified,  cut  in  all  directions  by  chains  of  momi- 
tains  intersecting  each  other.  In  all  this  part  of 
the  Continent,  the  largest  existing  plain,  that  of 
northern  Germany  and  Poland,  is  only  six  hundred 
miles  long  by  two  hundred  broad.  It  is  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  great  Asiatic  plains  in  the  north. 
The  other  plains,  as  those  of  France,  of  Hungary, 
of  Lombardy,  are  smaller  in  extent,  and  do  not 
deprive  this  part  of  the  Continent  of  the  moun- 
tainous character  essentially  belonging  to  it." 

In  connection  with  these  varving  shapes 
of  the  earth's  surface,  and  essentially  modi- 
fied by  them,  is  the  question  of  climate. 
The  great  zones  of  the  astronomical  climate 
are  clue,  it  is  true,  to  the  spherical  form  of 
our  globe,  causing  the  unequal  distribution  of 
the  sun's  rays.  But  these  are  modified  to  such 
a  degree  by  the  great  divisions  of  laud  and 
sea,  that  in  the  same  latitudes  we  will  find 
at  one  point  the  freshness  and  verdure  of  a 
perpetual  spring,  and  at  another,  winters 
almost  arctic  in  their  severity,  followed  by 
summers  where  the  sun  beats  down  with 
equatorial  fervor.  For  instance,  at  the  Faroe 
Islands,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  Atlantic, 
the  thermometer  falls,  during  the  coldest 
month  of  the  year,  ts  36. 8'"^  Fahr.,  while  in 
the  hottest  month  it  only  rises  to  55°.  In  the 
same  latitude,  in  the  wilds  of  Siberia,  stands 
the  city  of  Yakutsk.  Here  the  thermometei- 
ranges  from  40.9°  below  zero,  during  the 
coldest  month,  to  68.5°  of  Fahr.,  during  the 
summer  heats,  making  an  annual  variation 
of  109.4°  On  the  southei'n  shores  of  Great 
Britain,  delicate  shrubs  sutfer  no  injury 
from  the  mild  winters,  while  the  summer 
sun  has  not  power  to  bring  to  its  full  ripe- 
ness the  grape.  On  the  northern  shore  of 
the  Caspian,  wines  are  grown  of  equal 
richness  with  those  of  Spain,  while  in  the 
same  latitude  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire, 
the  vine  can  hardly  be  raised.     These  ex- 


treme variations  are  due  not  alone  to  the 
mere  contour  of  the  confines  of  ocean  and 
dry  land,  but  to  the  extent  of  the  continents 
and  the  varying  altitudes  and  depressions 
of  their  surfaces.  And  whether  the  ocean 
breezes  are  met  by  inhospitable  mountain 
barricades,  robbing  them  of  their  humid 
treasures,  and  sending  them  inland  diy 
and  sterile,  or  whether  they  pass  for  thou- 
sands of  leagues  over  low-lying  plains,  are 
matters  invohing  not  only  climate,  but  civili- 
zation and  barbarism,  and  place  and  prece- 
dence of  the  continents  in  the  preparation  of 
the  earth  for  the  universal  home  of  the  hu- 
man fiimily.  But  before  we  consider  these 
great  physical  features,  so  important  in  their 
moral  results,  we  must  call  to  mind  the  vari- 
ous atmospheric  phenomena  by  which  land 
and  sea  are  enabled  to  act  and  react  on  each 
other.  And  first  the  general  theory  of  the 
winds. 

Among  the  causes  of  atmospheric  disturb- 
ance, the  chief  is  the  unequal  rarefaction  by 
the  sun's  rays  of  the  diflerent  levels  and  sec- 
tions of  the  atmosphere,  the  more  heated 
layers  of  air  rising,  in  consequence  of  their 
lessened  density,  and  the  adjacent  colder  and 
heavier  volumes  rushing  into  the  compara- 
tive vacuum  thus  formed.  What  is  true 
incidentally  and  on  a  small  scale,  it  is  clear 
must  also  be  the  case  in  the  regular  and 
grander  operations  of  nature,  and  more  espe- 
cially with  respect  to  the  two  great  reservoirs 
of  heat  and  cold,  the  poles  and  the  tropics. 
From  these  causes  we  would  conclude  an 
uninterrupted  march  or  progression  of  the 
winds,  from  the  arctic  and  antarctic  regions, 
in  the  direction  of  the  equator.  This  hypo- 
thesis observation  has  rendered  certain,  mod- 
ifying it,  however,  by  antagonistic  phenom- 
ena sufliciently  numerous  to  leave  this  ele- 
ment its  character  as  the  type  of  all  change 
and  uncertainty.  As  the  waves  of  air  roll 
from  the  poles  to  the  tropics,  they  are  af- 
fected by  the  rotary  motion  of  the  earth. 
The  speed  of  the  earth's  rotation  on  its  axis 
is  of  course  almost  nothing  at  the  poles,  and 
obtains  its  maxinnmi  at  the  equator.  The 
polar  winds,  as  they  sweep  towards  the 
equator,  do  not  acquire  this  increased  velo- 
city at  once,  but,  as  the  earth  rolls  from  west 
to  east,  lag  behind,  presenting  thu>  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  current  of  air  from  east  to  west. 
This  tendency  to  the  west  increases,  the 
nearer  the  ap;. roach  to  the  tro])ics,  and  at 
last  assumes  a  due  westerly  direction,  and 
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becomes  what  navigators  term  the  trade- 
winds.  These  winds  are  found  on  either 
side  of  the  equator,  and  are  sei)arated  by  a 
zone  of  cahns,  wliere  the  ascending  current 
seems  to  neutrahze  the  horizontah  In  this 
region  the  breezes  are  variable  and  shifting, 
and  cahns  alternate  with  the  most  territic 
tornadoes.  But  on  the  north  and  on  the 
south,  the  trades  pursue  their  stately  and 
gentle  march,  gathering  the  va])ors  from 
the  surfece  of  the  ocean,  to  enrich  the  far-off 
continents.  For  as  the  tropical  sun  forces  the 
heated  strata  upwards,  they  become  cooled 
in  those  frigid  heights,  and  are  drawn  into 
the  upper  return  current  to  either  pole,  to 
run  again  on  the  endless  round  of  nature. 
The  temperature  of  these  upper  currents 
stead. ly  decreases,  and  their  greater  density 
forces  them  slowly  but  surely  to  the  earth, 
which  they  reach  at  about  30'='  north  latitude. 
Their  superabundant  humidity  is  condensed, 
and  their  course  is  mai-ked  by  copious  show- 
ers, the  warm  and  genial  rain  of  southern 
winds,  which  brings  to  the  lap  of  the  earth 
germination  and  increase.  The  existence  of 
these  upper  return  currents  is  well  estab- 
lished, as  is  also  the  fact  that  they  are  af- 
fected by  the  rotary  motion  of  the  earth 
equally  with  the  surface  currents,  but  in  a 
reversed  order.  For,  starting  with  the  full 
velocity  of  the  earth's  rotation  at  the  equa- 
tor, they  do  not  immediately  lose  it  as  they 
proceed  on  their  northward  ti'avel,  but  find 
themselves  at  every  step  a  little  in  advance 
of  their  original  longitude,  forming  thus,  be- 
tween the  two  propelling  forces,  a  current 
from  the  south-west,  as  the  corresponding 
surface  current  runs  from  the  north-east. 
This  on  our  side  of  the  equator.  In  the 
southern  hemisphere,  the  upper  current 
tends  from  the  north-west,  and  the  lower 
from  the  south-east.  Accordingly,  in  the 
middle  latitudes  of  the  northern  hemisphere, 
where  the  upper  and  lower  currents  come 
into  contact,  we  have  but  two  normal  winds, 
the  north-east  and  the  south-west  wind. 
Both  bring  clouds  and  rain,  but  the  south- 
west alone  bears  with  it  the  prolific  warmth 
of  its  native  climate.  The  north-east,  cold, 
and  from  its  density  comparatively  dry, 
especially  if  its  course  is  overland,  meets 
the  vapors  rising  from  lakes  and  rivers  and 
morasses,  and  condenses  them  into  chilling 
rain-storms.  Where  it  crosses  lofty  plateaus, 
such  as  the  steppes  of  northern  Siberia,  it 
adds  a  deeper  gloom  to  their  desolation. 


Where  it  gains  warmth  and  moisture  from 
the  open  sea,  and  is  subsequently  checked 
by  the  forests  and  mountain  ranges  of  the 
main  land,  as  in  eastern  India,  China,  and 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  America,  it  deposits  its 
temperate  rains  on  their  slopes  and  recesses. 
Where  it  sweeps  over  extensive  tracts  of  de- 
pressed and  parched-up  plains,  such  as  the 
deserts  of  Arabia,  their  dry  heat  melts  away 
its  small  modicum  of  moisture,  and  we  be- 
hold the  singular  phenomenon  of  a  countiy 
doomed  to  perpetual  sterility  by  the  joint 
action  of  a  tropical  sun  and  polar  winds. 
A  more  striking  instance  of  this  may  be 
found  in  the  humid  breezes  that  are  wafted 
over  the  Mediterranean  into  the  depths  of 
Sahara.  The  burning  breath  of  the  desert 
dries  up  the  humid  airs,  the  mists  are  dis- 
solved into  invisible  vapor,  the  clouds  disap- 
pear, and  south vvard  rolls  the  northern  blast, 
until,  condensed  on  the  mountain  slopes  and 
snowy  peaks  of  central  Africa,  clouds,  and 
rain,  and  mist,  once  more  appear.  Here  they 
swell  those  mysterious  floods  whose  fountains, 
long  sought  for,  must  thus,  in  the  vast  econ- 
moy  of  God,  be  found  in  the  waters  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  even  in  the  ice  of  arctic  seas. 
On  the  south  of  the  equator,  from  the  great 
preponderance  of  ocean  over  dry  land,  the 
trades  blow  with  greater  regularity  than  in 
the  northern  hemisphere.  But  even  here, 
the  Indian  Ocean,  from  its  land-locked  char- 
acter, breaks  in  upon  the  course  of  this  great 
aerial  system,  aiid  establishes  one  of  its  own. 
On  the  north  of  this  huge  mediterranean 
sea  we  find  India,  with  its  towering  moun- 
tain ranges,  and  the  elevated  regions  of 
middle  Asia.  On  the  south  are  the  table- 
lands of  southern  Africa.  These  lie  in  o])po- 
site  hemispheres ;  and  while  it  is  summer  in 
India,  the  plateaus  of  Africa  are  covered 
with  snow ;  and  when  winter  passes  over  to 
the  Himalayas,  the  African  uplands  glow  and 
quiver  with  furnace-heat.  Thus,  alternately, 
for  six  months  of  the  year,  there  is  a  strong 
wind  setting  in  from  either  quarter,  form- 
ing the  north-east  and  south-west  monsoons. 
To  the  east  and  south  is  New-Holland,  with 
its  minor  monsoons,  wliile  the  great  Aus- 
tralian archipelago,  fueling  the  influence  of 
these  double  systems,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  the  great  Pacific  trade-wind,  to  which  it  is 
the  barrier,  is  constantly  the  scene  of  the 
most  terrific  tempests. 

Equally   with   the    atmosphere,   are    the 
oceanic  waters  affected  by  the  shape  of  the 
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eartli,  and  tlie  iineqtial  distribution  of  the 
sun's  heat.  Driven  from  the  poles  by  the 
eternal  laws  of  matter,  they  hurry  on  to  the 
tropics,  washing  their  burning  shores,  to 
return  in  their  groat  round  of  compensation 
with  borrowed  warmth  to  mitigate  the  ligor 
of  arctic  winters.  But  the  continents,  which 
present  obstacles  only  partially  insurmount- 
able by  the  winds,  break  up  the  marine 
movements  into  a  more  complex  system; 
and  instead  of  the  general  form  of  upper  and 
lower  strata,  we  have  uumberK  ss  lateral  cur- 
rents, whirling  furiously  around  the  conti- 
nental promontories,  foaming  along  the  coasts 
that  hem  them  in,  seeking  as  eagei-ly  for  out- 
lets to  the  west  as  did  Columbus  for  tlie  great 
western  world,  and  finally  taking  the  course 
which  their  original  impulse,  the  outlines  of 
the  masses  of  di'y  land,  and  the  varying 
depth  and  form  of  the  bottom  of  the  ocean, 
unite  in  giving  them.  In  the  gulf-stream 
we  behold  an  ocean  current  corresponding 
to  the  upper  return  trade-wind  of  ihe  north- 
ern hemisphere ;  in  the  uniform  movement 
to  the  west  of  the  equatoiial  seas,  we  have 
the  counterpart  of  the  trade-winds  of  com- 
merce ;  and  in  the  fact  of  the  annual  pro- 
gress to  the  south  of  numbers  of  icebergs, 
moved  directly  against  the  set  of  the  gulf- 
stream  by  the  submarine  current  which  en- 
velopes their  base,  we  have  a  beautiful  proof 
of  the  general  correctness  of  this  theory. 

Let  us  now  observe  the  manner  and  ex- 
tent to  which  the  earth  is  afiected  by  the 
influences  of  sea  and  sky,  and  in  what 
degree  these  combine  to  impel  the  growth, 
not  of  the  individual,  but  of  the  tribes  of 
men  whom  history  tinds  planted  on  its  sur- 
face. As  we  have  seen,  the  two  Americas, 
from  their  long  and  narrow  form,  and  the 
comparative  nearness  of  their  opposite  coasts, 
are  permeable  in  every  direction  by  the  ocean 
vapors,  and  possess  what  may  be  called  a 
maritime  climate.  The  old  world,  on  the 
other  hand,  heaped  up  in  a  compact  mass 
between  the  pole  and  the  equator,  present- 
ing a  region  of  such  immense  extent  as  to 
drain  the  winds  of  the  eastern  and  western 
oceans  of  every  vestige  of  their  humidity, 
affords  an  instance  of  a  climate  essentially 
continental.  In  the  latter,  dry,  free,  and 
open,  animal  life  finds  the  best  materials  of 
its  growth  and  early  development,  while 
vegetation  is  dwindling  and  imperfect.  In 
the  new  world,  on  the  contrary,  the  vegeta- 
ble kingdom  is  triumphant,  and  aboriginal 


man  sinks  overpowered  beneath  its  magnifi- 
cence. But  in  these  contrasts  lies  the  fitness 
of  these  two  great  continents  to  produce 
their  mutual  ends.  The  superabundant 
natural  wealth  of  the  new  world,  too  vast 
for  the  unassisted  energies  of  infimt  humani- 
ty, is  reserved  as  the  field  of  the  labors  of 
its  manhood ;  while  in  Asia,  where  stinted 
nature  cradles  the  young  Hercules,  we  may 
clearly  see  the  design  by  which  her  ],ower3 
are  merely  chained  and  not  entirely  de- 
stroyed. From  the  valley  of  the  Atlantic,  the 
land  of  Europe  and  America  rises  by  a  suc- 
cession of  long  and  gentle  slopes  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains  in  America,  and  to  thf:-  Him- 
alayas in  Asia.  Had  the  Atlantic  shores  been 
fringed  by  high  mountain  ranges,  the  whole 
expanse  of  either  continent  would  have  been 
a  howling  wilderness,  leafless,  a  grave  to  all 
organized  life.  An  instance  of  ihis  may  be 
seen  in  the  eastern  coasts  of  North  and 
South  America,  where  the  Andes  and  Rocky 
]\lountains  arrest  and  condense  the  moisture 
of  the  sea-winds,  pour  it  down  in  ];rolific 
floods  on  the  short  eastern  slope,  while  the 
winds,  thus  rendered  parched  and  thirsty, 
sweep  down  on  the  western  slopes,  leaving 
waste  and  ruin  in  their  track,  and  forming 
the  deserts  which  may  be  found  from  Cape 
Horn  to  the  Frozen  Ocean.  Not  so  in  the 
old  world.  The  Pacific  winds  are,  it  is  true, 
prevented  from  penetrating  far  inland  by  the 
mountains  of  Eastern  Asia;  but  to  the  At- 
lantic winds  no  such  obstacles  are  presented. 
The  south-west,  or  upper  return  trade-wind 
of  the  northern  hemisphere,  losing  its  caloric 
in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
strikes  the  earth  again  at  about  30°  north 
latitude.  Beating  along  the  Atlantic  coasts 
of  Europe,  it  drenches  these  shores  with  the 
first-fruits  of  its  rains.  But  the  easterly 
tendency,  gained  from  the  rotation  speed  of 
the  earth  at  the  equator,  increases  with  every 
step  northward,  and  finally  these  winds,  rich 
with  the  distillation  from  nature's  laboratory, 
sail  landward,  over  central  and  northern 
Eui'ope,  over  the  grassy  plains  of  Asia,  until 
checked  in  Siberian  deserts  by  the  polar 
currents.  Thus  there  are  but  two  normal 
winds  in  the  temperate  regions  of  each 
hemisphere,  constituting  in  their  alternations 
the  variations  of  weather,  of  cold  or  warm 
rains,  of  soft  or  chilling  winds,  characteristic 
of  those  latitudes.  But  under  the  pluviose 
skies  of  western  Europe,  \egetation  almost 
equalled  American  luxuriance ;   and  we  ac- 
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cordingly  find  the  early  tribes  that  spread 
over  these  countries  to  be  but  a  grade  above 
the  red  savage  of  the  opposite  continent, — 
soHtary  hunters,  and  unable  to  subdue  na- 
ture to  their  will. 

But  in  Asiatic  steppes,  on  the  prairies  of 
the  old  world,  began  the  solution  of  the 
question  of  man's  advancement.  For  thou- 
sands of  miles  spread  out  the  grassy  wilds  ; 
league  upon  league  was  the  pure  sky  over- 
head dotted  with  the  small  breezy  clouds 
peculiar  to  a  great  champaign  country ;  and 
as  the  shadows  of  these  clouds  floated  over 
the  verdure,  so  coursed  across  the  liorizon  the 
pastoral  cohorts  of  the  young  world.  In 
this  fecility  of  communication  and  of  inter- 
course with  his  fellows,  man  found  the  first 
secret  of  strength,  union  and  congregated 
numbers  ;  and  a  terrible  power  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  an  inexperienced,  unthinking  age. 
It  spread  to  the  east  and  south,  and  surged 
against  the  billows  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian 
Oceans ;  and  there  it  remains  to  this  day, 
stamped  and  stereotyped  in  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Chinese  and  Hindoo  races,  as  the  boy 
era  of  history.  It  spread  to  the  south-west, 
and  culminated  and  fell  in  oriental  dynasties. 
It  spread  towards  the  west,  and  there  its 
purpose  becomes  manifest.  By  uniting  their 
strength,  and  held  up  by  the  grasp  of  despotic 
authority,  men  have  thrown  off  the  slough 
of  their  embryo  state,  and  become  fitted 
to  take  possession  of  their  great  inheritance, 
the  powers  and  fertility  of  nature.  But  des- 
potism is  lethargic,  unthinking,  uninventive, 
and  no  great  progress  can  be  made,  except  by 
free  individual  thought  and  action.  But  free 
thought  and  action  need  the  protection  of 
nature  herself  against  overgrown  power ;  and 
in  Europe,  more  than  in  all  the  world  beside, 
are  found  these  natural  safeguards  of  freedom 
in  double  and  triple  strength.  Mountain, 
lake,  and  stream,  morass  and  precipice, 
Alpine  snows  and  wintry  sierras,  are  the 
broken  ground  on  which  the  vanguards  of 
absolute  power  are  thrown  into  confusion. 
Within  these  natural  geographical  divisions, 
not  only  the  flora  and  the  brute  creation, 
but  humanity  become  localized  and  individ- 
ualized. Each  tribe  developed  its  type, 
and  the  individual  man  began  to  put  forth 
powers  and  energies  which  hitherto  had 
belonged  alone  to  numbers.  History  was 
no  longer  the  mere  chronicler  of  the  move- 
ments of  armies  or  devastating  hordes,  but 
received  a  new  and  portentous  element — 


opinion,  or,  in  other  wQrds,  the  sum  of  indi- 
vidual thought  and  will. 

This  was  first  apparent  in  Greece.  Greece, 
indeed,  is  microscopic  Europe,  and  its  germ. 
As  the  living  tide  of  population  rolled  west- 
ward out  of  Asia,  one  sti'eam  of  the  current 
flowed  into  this  nook  between  the  continents. 
The  rude  voyagers  cared  but  little  for  its 
loveliness,  but  their  axes  soon  resounded  in 
its  ancient  forests,  and  their  skiffs  crejit  cau- 
tiously along  the  shores.  Here,  protected 
by  mountains  and  the  boundless  Mediterra- 
nean, and  nursed  by  the  sweet  breath  of  the 
sea,  mankind  grew  strong.  In  their  shel- 
tered cove  and  diamond  isles,  their  cities 
were  built,  the  token  of  a  new  day  for 
humanity.  In  Arcadian  glades  walked  men, 
bold,  thoughtful,  and  vigorous.  Power,  as 
before,  was  with  the  numbers,  but  it  was  in 
their  own  hands,  and  not  in  those  of  a  mas- 
ter ;  for  their  orators  were  only  great  when 
they  spoke  the  thoughts  that  had  stirred, 
without  utterance,  the  breasts  of  the  multi- 
tude, and  their  great  captains  were  only 
successful  as  they  marshalled  the  valor  of 
their  citizen  soldiers.  The  state  was  but  the 
concurrence  of  popular  thought, — the  sana 
mens  of  a  whole  people,  reared  under  similar 
auspices.  As  the  peopling  of  the  west  of 
Europe  went  on,  Greece  sent  forth,  b}^  her 
colonies,  arts  and  science,  the  power  by 
which  the  Titan  Nature  was  to  be  subdued ; 
and,  above  all,  she  sent  forth  individimlity, 
— the  thought  and  deed  of  the  unit,  man. 
A¥ith  the  changing  of  the  equipoise  of  popu- 
lation, the  centres  of  trade  shifted,  and 
Greece  fell ;  but  each  successive  nationality 
into  whose  hand  the  sceptre  of  trade  has 
passed,  and  with  it  wealth  and  power,  has 
been  built  up  by  the  field  which  these  condi- 
tions offered  for  individual  exertion  and  indi- 
vidual thought,  and  with  their  loss  has  fallen. 

And  now  the  scales  of  commerce  stand 
quivering  over  the  Atlantic.  Here  nature 
hitherto  has  been  completely  and  terribly 
triumphant.  This  proud  young  world  has 
strangled  empires  that  have  sprung  into 
premature  birth.  Their  ruins  she  has  man- 
tled with  woods  gray  with  years.  The  red 
man  alone  is  left,  flitting  in  silence  through 
the  unharvested  forests,  and  saddened  by 
the  wealth  that  nature  mocks  him  with.  But 
now  the  day  cometh.  Caucasian  tribes,  whose 
horses  once  cropped  the  herbage  of  Bactrian 
plains  and  the  uplands  of  Iran,  and  who 
watered  their  herds  in  the  freshness  of  the 
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Gihon  and  Sihon,  have  grown  to  adoles- 
cence amid  the  mountains  of  Europe  and 
along  the  borders  of  her  sheltered  inland 
seas.  Step  by  step  they  have  acquired  the 
mastery  of  the  powers  and  the  wider  realms 
of  nature,  which,  seized  too  soon,  would 
have  destroyed  them,  either  by  stimulating 
their  growth  to  a  precocious  and  faulty  de- 
velopment, as  in  the  case  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Eastern  Asia  and  the  buri^-d  empires  of 
Central  America,  or  would  liave  chilled  them 
to  death,  as  with  the  painted  savages  of 
early  Euro])e.  More  than  this,  they  have 
become  masters  of  themselves. 

In  the  training  afforded  by  tlie  great  nat- 
ural features  of  two  continents,  we  have 
seen  the  progress  of  the  conservative  princi- 
ple of  free  individual  action.  On  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  we  now  see  it  in  a  still 
fuller  development.  In  the  beginning,  Asia 
poured  out  its  hordes  to  lill  up  the  waste 
earth.  They  were  organized  and  led  on  by 
absolute  power,  for  in  no  other  way,  in  the 
infancy  of  mankind,  could  these  great  re- 
plenishments be  effected.  Wave  after  wave 
succeeded  each  other,  and  the  path  of  emi- 
gration and  its  history  were  marked  by  ter- 
rible scenes  of  human  misery.  Truly  did 
the  Sclavonian  poet  say  of  the  dark  days  of 
the  infancy  of  those  nations,  that  their  soil 
was  "  cut  up  by  the  tramp  of  horses,  fertil- 
ized by  human  blood,  and  white  with  bones, 
where  sorrow  grew  abundantly." 

And  still  the  current  sets  v.'estward.  The 
yearly  migration  across  the  Atlantic  is  as 
great  as  that  of  the  armed  horsemen  that 
once  periodically  filled  Europe  with  despair. 
But  they  come  singly.  One  by  one  they 
spread  through  the  land,  and  the  last  of  the 
wave  is  spent  beyond  the  Mississippi.  And 
here  is  the  truly  wonderful  change.  On  the 
skirts  of  civilization,  unnoticed  and  in  silence 
as  the  leaves  grow  at  night,  young  States 
yearly  germinate  into  life.  AVithout  strife, 
unconvulsed,  almost  without  thought,  qui- 
etly and  naturally  as  the  sap  ascends  the 
tree,  these  principalities,  that  yesterday  were 
not,  to-day  take  their  seats  in  the  world's 
councils.  This  is  a  link  in  the  chain  of 
events  which  began  in  Asia,  and  for  which, 
through  cycles  of  time,  the  earth's  surface 
had  been  fitted.  Distinct,  yet  homogene- 
ous, wherever  a  handful  of  men  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  meet,  society  instantly  crys- 
tallizes into  government.  This  great  thing 
is  not  done  by  the  mass,  but  by  the  units  ; 


not  by  consolidated  power,  but  by  free  wills 
and  judgments,  working  with  the  precision 
of  fate.  The  world  has  never  seen  so  strange  a 
spectacle  as  is  today  witnessed  in  California ; 
a  kingdom  built  up  in  an  hour  by  the  free 
hands  and  bold  hearts  and  thoughtful  brains 
of  ««organized,  not  disorganized,  men. 
Asia  colonized  with  fire  au'l  sword ;  the  col- 
onies of  Rome,  and  Greece,  and  Tyre,  were 
sent  out  with  pomp  and  divination,  and  long 
tenderly  nursed  by  the  mother  State  ;  but 
this  Minerva-kingdom  of  the  Pacific  created 
itself,  and  has  at  this  moment,  in  spite  of 
adverse  influences,  a  securer  government 
than  two  thirds  of  the  European  monarchies. 
Deseret,  too,  hemmed  in  by  deserts  and  sav- 
ages, and  dragged  back  by  its  tantastic  faith, 
thrives — a  new  Palmyra  in  the  desert. 

Thus,  then,  in  Asia  man  subdues  nature 
by  union,  in  Europe  he  subdues  and  perfects 
himself  by  isolation,  and  in  America  the  two 
principles  conjoin  to  enaljle  him  fully  to 
enter  upon  his  birthright.  For  in  this  new 
world  we  behold  a  continent  that  is  little 
else  than  one  illimitable  plain,  traversed  in 
every  direction  by  magnificent  water-courses, 
spotted  with  lakes  that  are  really  mediter- 
ranean seas,  washed  on  all  sides  by  the  great 
highway  of  nations — the  ocean — and  cross- 
ed by  every  zone  of  the  earth's  surface. 
Never  before  was  there  such  a  field  for  the 
labor  and  intercourse  of  men,  when  the 
purification  of  centuries  had  rendered  their 
hands  safe  to  hold  it.  For  in  the  vastness 
of  these  plains  lies  the  very  danger  to  civili- 
zation. Cloud  after  cloud  of  savages  would 
sweep  from  the  Frozen  Ocean  to  the  Cordil- 
leras, from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  At- 
lantic. Wherever  industry  had  made  the 
faintest  mark,  in  the  teeming  distance  would 
swarm  the  destroyer  to  resture  the  ancient 
chaos.  In  Europe,  nature  provides  defenses 
in  her  mountains  and  her  narrow  indented 
shores.  These  protect  her  nationalities  from 
barbarian  invasion  and  from  each  other. 
The  confines  of  her  kingdoms  are  marked 
out  by  great  natural  land-marks  and  lines. 
In  America  there  is  no  alternative  between 
a  hunting-ground  for  wandering  tribes  and 
a  wide-sp"read  and  strongly-cemented  Union, 
for  unity  is  stamped  on  the  face  of  the  con- 
tinent by  the  hand  of  God. 

Sectional  union,  then,  and  individual  dis- 
tinctness, are  the  great  features  of  this 
century,  for  which  have  been  all  the  con- 
vulsions of  the  moral  and  material  world, 
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and  which  have  first  met  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  And  now  mark  the  difference.  In 
oriental  civilization  there  was  union,  too,  but 
it  was  the  union  of  banded  men.  Their 
trade  was  led  on  by  armed  caravans,  in  per- 
ilous overland  journeyings.  Their  external 
commerce  cut  its  way  through  seas  clouded 
with  pirates,  the  sabre  was  their  tax-gatherei", 
and  the  balance  of  trade  was  tribute.  In 
occidental  development  we  behold  an  inces- 
sant, tumultuous,  commercial  intercourse; 
armies  of  peaceful  men,  greater  than  the 
levies  of  Xerxes,  daily  and  hourly  ascend  and 
descend  the  trade-veins  of  the  country,  self- 
sustaining  and  self-generalled.  The  circula- 
tion is  atomic,  each  atom  gyrating  and  whirl- 
ing onward,  self  propelled ;  but  the  great 
heart  of  the  nation  beats  for  ever  with  a 
strong,  steady,  immortal  throb. 

But  the  end  is  not  yet.  The  centres  of 
power,  civilization,  commerce,  are  determined 
by  the  geographical  position  of  countries 
with  reference  to  the  great  masses  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earth's  surface.  If  we  look 
at  the  mass  of  the  globe,  we  will  find  one 
portion  of  it  where  all  these  conditions  meet 
in  a  singular  degree.  Central  America  sits 
at  the  apex  of  the  scales, — a  continent  on 
either  hand,  and  to  the  west  and  the  east 
the  opposite  shores  of  the  old  world.  Here 
must  arise  the  seat  of  a  vast  dominion — an 
eternal  city,  before  which  the  splendor  of  old 
Rome  was  but  the  gray  light  preceding  the 
dawn.  This  country,  scai'cely  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  in  width,  unites  within  itself 
the  most  opposite  features  of  soil  and  climate, 
giving  intrinsic  evidence  of  the  future  in  store 
for  it.  Although  tropical  in  situation,  its 
elevation  is  so  great  that  it  may  be  classed 
among  temperate  countries ;  and  in  ftict  there 
is  no  vegetable  production  that  is  raised  from 
Labrador  to  the  equator,  that  cannot  be 
here  grown  in  equal  perfection.  Within  its 
coMsts,  half  way  from  sea  to  sea,  are  calm  and 
deep  lakes,  that  seem,  as  we  look  upon  them 
in  the  map,  like  huge  natural  docks,  intend- 
ed to  receive  the  riches  of  a  universal  com- 
merce. The  gold  of  California  and  the  silver 
mines  of  South  America  are  on  either  side. 
On  the  west  is  the  barbaric  luxury  of  Asia, 
on  the  east  the  sybarite  refinements  of  Eu- 
rope. Above  are  the  men  of  North  America, 
the  nurse  of  republics ;  below  is  the  southern 
continent,  with  what  futurity  has  reserved  for 
it.  The  Pacific  too  is  the  ocean  of  steam, 
its  calm  waters  being  well  fitted  for  that  spe- 


cies of  navigation.  Australia  lies  beyond, 
with  its  rapidly  increasing  emigration,  and 
southern  Africa,  whose  population  of  Cauca- 
sian descent  may  renovate  the  whole  of  that 
least  favored  of  the  continents. 

Still  not  yet  is  the  end.  In  the  north- 
east of  Europe,  a  few  centuries  since,  ap- 
peared a  little  cloud  no  larger  than  a  man's 
hand.  It  came  down  on  the  polar  winds, 
and  now  darkens  half  the  sky.  Russia  in 
Europe — death  in  life — is  the  Asia  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  There  is  nothing  Eu- 
ropean in  it  but  the  arbitrary  classification  of 
geographers.  Its  civilization  is  entirely  Asia- 
tic;— its  passive  but  enthusiastic  people,  its 
stern  national  policy,  its  ferocious  warfare,  the 
summary  mode  in  which  it  changes  its  rulers 
and  dynasties,  the  fact  that  you  may  cross 
through  Germany — which  is  its  outpost — 
through  the  whole  extent  of  Russia,  through 
the  steppes  of  the  Caspian  and  Siberia  to  the 
Pacific  ocean,  a  distance  of  more  than  six 
thousand  miles,  without  meeting  an  emi- 
nence more  than  a  few  hundred  feet  in  height, 
— these  show  that  in  Russia  we  have  to  deal 
with  the  old  antagonism  that  more  than  once 
has  overwhelmed  Europe.  And  now  once 
more  the  hordes  gather ;  no  longer  in  scat- 
tered swarms  arrayed  against  each  other,  but 
in  grim  consolidated  barbarism,  that  won- 
derful Sclavonian  race,  the  concubine  of  ty- 
rants and  the  mother  of  freemen,  for  ages 
hiding  its  face  in  the  dust,  but  ever,  when 
the  hour  and  the  man  come,  springing  up 
young  and  bold  and  buoyant — Pansclavisra, 
the  destroyer  and  restorer — again  and  for  the 
last  time  rages  around  the  defenses  of  Euro- 
pean civilization.  Europe  has  performed  her 
special  task.  Her  mountains  and  peninsular 
outlines  no  longer  divide  or  protect.  Her 
people  are  impatient  for  a  new  day,  but  the 
lifeless  forms  of  the  past  encumber  the  i)i'es- 
ent  and  cloud  the  future,  and,  to  be  regen- 
erated, Europe  must  pass  through  death. 
We  hear  much  said  of  the  unfitness  of  Eu- 
ropean nationalities  to  enjoy  the  develo]ied 
institutions  of  the  new  world ;  but  the  fact 
that,  when  her  inhabitants  are  transferred  to 
this  side  of  the  Athnitic,  they  sit  down  under 
those  very  institutions  with  as  much  steadi- 
ness as  if  to  the  manor  l.iorn,  leads  us  to  sus- 
pect the  existence  of  other  obstacles.  And 
we  find  them  in  the  infatuation  with  which 
she  holds  on  to  the  husk  of  social  and  polit- 
ical ideas  which  have  already  budded  into 
something  better,  and  to  her  national  divi'- 
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sions  and  rivalries,  wliich  once  nourished  and 
now  oppress.  Her  mountains  have  done 
their  work,  and  now  no  longer  present,  before 
the  science  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
same  forbidding  and  impenetrable  fronts.  If 
Europe  possessed  the  same  accessibility  in 
every  section  as  does  our  continent,  had  she 
the  same  wide  natural  channels  by  Avhich 
the  wave  of  population  could  I'oll  freely 
through  all  her  shores  and  find  its  natural 
level,  filling  up  the  waste  places  and  possess- 
ing every  forgotten  nook,  then  surely  the 
path  of  the  future  is  as  open  for  them  as  for 
lis.  These  great  channels  nature  does  at 
last  provide  through  science,  but  the  sha- 
dows of  the  past  yet  obscure  the  future, — the 
long  shadows  of  the  setting  sun.  And  for 
this  the  Russian  bear  still  advances,  and  his 
hug  is  fate.  His  tread  crushes  the  life  out  of 
the  nations,  and  with  them  die  their  feuds  and 
mutual  exasperation,  their  baneful  political 
forms  and  still  more  odious  social  castes, — 
and  all  is  enveloped  in  the  pall  of  a  barba- 
rous oriental  monarchy.  Does  such  a  fore- 
boding seem  idle  dreaming  before  the  glories 
of  that  cluster  of  kingdoms  whose  power  is 
felt  to  the  antipodes  ?  Have  we  then  for- 
gotten the  fears  that  oppressed  society  when 
the  star  of  Bonaparte  was  in  the  ascendant? 
when  the  wisest  saw  and  shrunk  from  the 
coming  night  of  a  universal  despotism  ?  Bo- 
naparte passed  away,  for  he  was  but  the  fore- 
runner of  the  scourge  of  God,  which  has  ever 
come  from  the  east  and  not  from  the  west. 
The  great  northern  Czar  sits  in  his  judg- 
ment-seat, and  will  interpret  to  Europe  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall.  The  spirit  of  hu- 
manity is  eager  and  hopeful,  but  the  miseries 
of  men  are  greater  than  they  can  bear,  and 
the  iron  grasp  of  the  Kalmuck  conqueror, 
with  the  chill  of  death  in  it,  is  preferable  to 
the  chronic  horrors  of  European  misrule. 


But  this  is  the  fallow  of  the  Great  Hus- 
bandman. The  stubble  and  weedy  growth 
of  the  old  year  must  be  passed  under  the 
ploughshare,  for  thus  only  will  the  good  seed 
bear  fruit.  Europe  is  reproduced  in  America, 
and  has  found  in  luiion  the  secret  of  Asiatic 
strength.  Asia  crouches  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Atlantic,  sullen,  threatening,  wary; 
— America  stands  before  her,  daring,  and 
lavish  of  her  young  strength.  Again  they 
meet  on  the  opposing  Pacific  coasts.  If 
ever  the  horoscope  of  nations  was  so  plainly 
cast  that  even  the  most  incredulous  must 
have  faith,  it  is  in  the  fact  of  the  absorption 
of  Eurojiean  civilization  by  the  fast-growing 
power  of  Russia.  But  along  with  this,  we 
read  the  twin  fact,  that  the  race  that  now 
inhabits  the  temperate  regions  of  North 
America  must  also  absorb  and  spread  over 
the  whole  of  the  new  world,  from  the  Cape 
of  Storms  to  the  Frozen  Ocean.  This  globe 
is  too  narrow  for  two  such  mighty  antago- 
nisms. We  of  to-day  are  darkened  by  a 
shadow  from  the  spectral  twentieth  century. 
There  is  a  murmur,  too,  as  of  arms — clamor- 
que  virum — a  monstrous  Titan-war,  which 
shall  chill  the  flaming  heart  of  the  old  Earth, 
lest  her  children  perish  utterly.  Then  the 
primeval  Saturnian  desolation,  which  has  for 
so  long  devoured  its  own  offspring,  will  be 
met  by  its  last  and  mightiest.  Front,  flank, 
and  rear, — over  the  placid  Pacific, — out  of 
the  typhoon-swept  Southern  Ocean, — across 
the  hardy  Atlantic, — the  stream  of  emigra- 
tion and  invasion  pours  back  towards  its  foun- 
tains. Through  the  wreck  of  kingdoms  the 
columns  of  the  new  world  hold  their  steady 
march,  revivifying  and  raising  the  nations 
from  their  trance,  tramping  out  narrow  pa- 
triotisms and  lingering  national  traditions, 
and  bringing  back  the  light  of  a  new  day  to 
the  ancient  homes  of  the  human  family. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
THE     SECOND     TRIAL. 

On  tlie  following  day  Gabuzzi  was  in  bis 
studio,  wben  be  saw  Fioventino  enter.  The 
two  young  men  at  once  began  to  converse 
in  a  friendly  tone ;  a  secret  sympathy  at- 
tracted them  towards  each  other. 

"  Are  you  aware,"  said  the  artist,  "  that 
you  have  excited  the  hatred  of  many  here 
against  you  ?" 

"  That  disturbs  me  but  httle,"  said  Fio- 
rentino  ;  "  my  aim  and  only  wish  is  to 
relieve  this  young  maiden  from  her  fearful 
malady." 

"  Stay,  there  is  one  thing  which  grieves 
me ;  it  is  the  thought  that  you  are  to  meet 
this  Captain  Fiaramonti  in  single  combat, 
for,  I  swear  to  you,  he  is  a  very  dangerous 
adversary." 

"You  do  not  think  me  able  to  contend 
against  him,  then  V 

"  To  speak  frankly,  no.  Besides  his  phys- 
ical superiority,  he  has  this  advantage  over 
you,  to  wit :  he  handles  the  sword  with  un- 
equalled address.  I  have  every  reason,  there- 
fore, to  fear  that  the  result  of  this  combat 
may  prove  untoward  for  you,  and  I  shall 
deem  you  very  fortunate  if  you  escape  with 
but  a  single  wound,  even  though  it  may  be 
as  serious  as  your  two  former  ones." 

"  I  hope  to  escape  with  less.  But  enough 
of  myself:  let  us  speak  a  little  of  your  own 
affairs,  Signor.  You  have  consecrated  your 
life  to  the  art  of  sculpture,  it  appears,  and 
so  far  as  an  ignorant  person  bke  myself  can 
judge,  you  are  very  skilful ;  for  here  is  an  ad- 
mirable torso,  and  your  vase  of  bronze  that 
I  have  just  seen  in  the  Princess's  chamber 
seemed  to  me  a  most  exquisite  piece  of  work- 
manship." 

"  By  my  life,  Signor  Fiorentino,  you  have 


a  quick  eye.  Do  you  know  who  executed 
these  two  works  of  art  ?" 

"  Yourself,  I  suppose." 

"  Ah  !  I  would  gladly  give  ten  years  of 
my  life  to  have  sculptured  them." 

"  By  whom  were  they  sculptured,  then  ?" 

"  The  torso  by  Michael  Angelo,  the  vase 
by  Benvenuto  Cellini." 

"  I  am  no  longer  astonished  that  they  at- 
tracted my  attention." 

"  Ah,  there  lives  not  a  man,  whether  au 
artist  or  not,  who  could  gaze  coldly  upon  the 
works  of  such  men." 

"  You  appear  to  feel  a  very  ardent  enthu- 
siasm for  them." 

"  Next  to  God  and  Nature,  there  is  noth- 
ing that  excites  my  admiration  like  Genius." 

"  You.  have  been  their  friend  or  pupil,  per- 
haps ?" 

"  Would  to  God  it  were  so  !  it  has  ever 
been  my  dearest  wish,  my  cherished  dream, 
but  I  have  been  compelled  to  renounce  it." 

"  Ah  !  and  wherefore  ?" 

"  Michael  Angelo  is  a  gloomy  spirit,  who 
delights  only  in  solitude  and  seclusion.  As 
to  Benvenuto  CeUini,  he  leads  too  wandering 
a  life  to  find  leisure  to  instruct  a  pupil.  I 
am  obliged,  therefore,  to  renounce  the  hope 
of  studying  under  either  of  these  great  men, 
and  I  confess  to  you,  it  is  a  never-ceasing 
source  of  vexation  to  me ;  for  I  doubt  not 
but  under  their  guidance,  and  daily  inhaling 
their  genius,  I  should  make  rapid  progress ; 
while,  abandoned  to  my  own  inspirations,  I 
shall  not  rise  above  mediocrity,  and  my  name 
will  always  remain  buired  in  obscurity." 

"  With  all  this  admiration  for  these  two 
men,  you  must  attach  great  value  to  their 
productions." 

"  Far  greater  than  you  could  believe,  Sig- 
nor. This  torso  and  that  vase  are  in  my  eyes 
an  inestimable  treasure,  and  it  is  with  great 
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pain  tliat  I  resign  a  part  of  it  to  you ;  but 
you  assert  that  this  sacrifice  is  necessary  to 
restore  reason  to  the  daughter  of  my  aged 
and  unhappy  friend,  and  I  submit." 

"  You  have  a  noble  heai't,"  said  Fioren- 
tino,  with  an  expression  tliat  deeply  moved 
the  young  artist ;  "  and  I,  shall  be  proud  of 
your  friendship,  if  you  will  grant  it  to  me." 

"With  all  my  heart,"  said  the  artist;  "for, 
I  know  not  wherefore,  I  felt  attracted  towards 
you  at  the  first  moment,  and  while  you  ex- 
cited anger  and  hatred  in  all  these  hearts,  I 
felt  impelled  to  hasten  towards  you,  and  to 
clas])  your  hand." 

"  It  is  still  time,"  said  Fiorentino. 

With  these  words  he  reached  his  open 
hand  to  the  artist,  with  an  air  of  the  most 
cordial  friendship. 

"  And  now,"  said  Fiorentino,  with  the 
energy  which  he  infused  into  his  actions  as 
well  as  into  his  words,  "now,  Signor  Gabuzzi, 
it  is  for  life  and  death  between  us.  Whether 
you  are  rich  or  poor,  whether  your  name  re- 
main; unknown  or  shines  above  the  crowd, 
my  hand  has  clasped  your  hand,  and  hence- 
forth you  will  find  me  always  ready  to  de- 
vote myself  to  your  service ;  my  poignard 
and  my  purse  are  at  your  disposal." 

At  this  moment  a  domestic  entered,  with 
Signor  Gabuzzi's  vase,  which  he  placed  in  a 
corner  of  the  studio. 

"  It  was  I  who  ordered  this  vase  to  be 
brought  here,"  said  Fiorentino,  "  for  it  is  here, 
Signor  Gabuzzi,  that  the  sacrifice  must  be 
accoiuplished." 

"  And  when  ?"  said  the  artist. 

"  As  soon  as  the  Princess  shall  have  en- 
tered this  studio." 

"  But  how  will  you  contrive  to  guide  her 
steps  in  this  direction?" 

"  Nothing  is  easier.  Since  yesterday  the 
Princess  has  been  smitten  with  a  sudden 
friendship  for  the  beautiful  Giulia ;  she  fol- 
lows her  every  where,  and  she  will  accom- 
pany her  of  her  own  accord,  when  the 
charming  Signorina  repairs  hither,  as  has 
been  agreed." 

"  And  when  will  she  come  V 

"  In  a  few  moments." 

"  So  soon  !"  said  Gabuzzi,  casting  a  trou- 
bled glance  at  his  vase. 

"  Poor  youth !"  murmured  Fiorentino. 

"  Stay,  Signor,"  cried  the  artist  suddenly  ; 
"I  must  go  hence,  for  I  confess  I  could 
not  witness  this  spectacle,  without  feeling 
my  heart  break  within  mj  bosom.     When 


all  is  over,  come  and  join  me  on  the  lawn ; 
but  be  silent,  do  not  speak  to  me  of  it." 

He  left  the  apartment,  and  a  few  moments 
after  his  departure,  Fiorentino  saw  the  Prin- 
cess and  Signorina  Giulia  enter  the  studio, 
followed  by  Vivaldi  and  all  his  guests. 

Fiorentino  permitted  no  one  to  enter,  but 
Giulia  and  the  maniac. 

"  Place  yourself  yonder  near  that  window," 
he  said  in  a  low  voice  to  the  Signorina,  "  and 
contrive  it  so  that  not  one  of  my  movements 
may  escape  Vanina's  notice." 

He  then  took  Gabuzzi's  hammer  and 
chisel,  approached  the  vase  of  bronze,  gazed 
upon  it  long,  motionless  and  dreamy,  and 
at  last,  applying  the  chisel  to  one  of  the 
figures  of  the  vase,  he  struck  it  with  a  slight 
blow,  as  if  employed  in  carving  it.  He  then 
recoiled  suddenly,  and  began  to  pace  back 
and  forth  in  the  studio,  striking  his  forehead 
with  every  sign  of  despair,  and  jjausing  often, 
with  a  gloomy  and  thoughtful  air,  before 
the  work  upon  which  he  appeared  to  be 
engaged. 

At  first,  wrapped  entirely  in  Giulia,  in 
whom  since  the  scene  upon  the  meadow  she 
seemed  strangely  interested,  Vanina  at  last 
began  to  pay  some  attention  to  Fiorentino, 
and  by  degrees  her  interest  increased  to 
such  a  pitch,  that  soon  he  alone  appeared  to 
occupy  her  entire  thoughts.  When  he  ap- 
proached the  chisel  to  the  vase,  she  started, 
and  when  he  gazed  upon  it,  motionless  and 
gloomy,  her  glance  became  sad,  and  she 
imitated  the  expression  of  his  featui'es,  and 
the  attitude  in  which  he  stood.  But  sud- 
denly, seeing  his  despair,  she  began  to  trem- 
ble, and  grasping  Giulia's  arm,  she  said  in 
a  brief,  afl:righted  tone  : 

"  Vanina,  are  you  not  afraid  V 

"  Why  should  I  be  afraid  V  replied  Giu- 
lia. 

"Do  you  not  remark  his  grief?  do  you 
not  forbode  some  misfortune  V 

"  What  misfortune  ?" 

Vanina  appeared  to  question  her  mem- 
ory. 

"  What  misfortune  ?"  slie  said ;  "  ah  !  you 
know,  indeed — he  wishes  to  die  at  your  feet ; 
he  wishes  to  descend  the  stream  with  you, 
to  the  flowery  banks.  I  know  not  what 
more  he  wishes.  Come,  my  Vanina,  we  will 
repair  to  France,  where  there  are  sweet  blue 
lakes  and  fair  green  isles  ;  come !" 

She  was  silent,  and  her  eyes  were  turned 
again  upon  Fiorentino. 
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"  Vanina  !"  slie  resumed,  "  who  is  this 
man  ?  Is  it  uot  the  Captain,  Hector  Fiara- 
monti  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Glulia,  "  it  is  he." 

"  I  know  him  well,  but  he  is  greatly 
changed.  Despair  is  in  his  glance.  What 
can  have  happened  to  him  ?" 

At  this  moment  Fiorentino  approached 
the  vase,  with  a  gesture  replete  with  anger, 
and  Vanina  began  to  tremble. 

"Be  silent !"  she  said,  whispering  in  Giu- 
lia's  ear ;  "  restrain  even  your  breathing.  Do 
yon  not  see  how  wretched  he  is  ?  Some  mis- 
fortune is  about  to  happen  to  us  ;  be  silent !" 

She  pushed  Giulia  to  the  wall,  nestled 
close  against  her,  and  followed  every  move- 
ment of  Fiorentino,  pallid,  dejected,  scarcely 
venturing  to  breathe. 

After  remaining  for  some  moments  silent 
and  motionless,  she  suddenly  uttered  a  pierc- 
ing cry,  and  fell  senseless  in  Giulia's  arms. 

"  He  has  broken  it !"  she  murmured  in  a 
languid  voice ;  "  I  knew  that  he  would  break 
it !" 

Fiorentino,  in  truth,  had  just  dashed  Ga- 
buzzi's  beautiful  vase  in  pieces. 

At  the  cry  uttered  by  his  daughter.  Prince 
Vivaldi  rushed  into  the  stud'o,  followed  by 
all  his  friends,  who  had  assembled  to  wit- 
ness the  result  of  this  second  trial.  When 
he  beheld  his  daughter  swooning  in  Giulia's 
arms,  turning  to  Fiorentino,  he  exclaimed  : 

"  Great  Heaven  !  what  have  you  done  ?" 

"  What  have  I  done  V  replied  Fiorentino. 
"  I  have  restored  your  daughter  to  percep- 
tion and  emotion.  Instead,  therefore,  of  de- 
spairing, rejoice  to  see  her  thus,  for  it  is  a 
certain  prelude  to  her  recovery.  I  had.  not 
hoped  so  much.  She  has  understood  what 
has  just  passed  beneath  her  eyes,  since  she 
is  so  deeply  affected  by  it :  is  not  this  a  most 
convincing  proof  that  order  and  clearness 
are  beginning  to  awake  in  her  intellect  ?  I 
repeat  it,  fear  nothing ;  to-morrow  a  more 
violent  shock  will  cast  her  into  a  more  pro- 
longed swoon,  and  when  she  recovers  from 
it,  her  reason,  at  present  still  disordered,  will 
be  as  clear  and  lucid  as  your  own." 

"  You  prophesy  with  the  conviction  of  an 
apostle,  Signor  Fiorentino,"  said  Captain  Fia- 
ramonti,  with  a  laugh. 

"  Captain,"  replied  Fiorentino,  with  the 
steadfast  calmness  which  never  forsook  him, 
"  when  I  undertook  to  heal  this  young  maid- 
en, I  said  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  me 
to  break  this  vase  and  your  life.  You  see  by 


these  fragments  that  I  have  already  accom- 
plished one  of  the  conditions  which  I  im- 
posed upon  myself ;  to-morrow  at  this  hour 
the  other  will  be  accomplished  also." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    THIRD    TRIAL. 

The  Captain  Hector  Fiaramonti  had  scarce- 
ly finished  dressing,  when  Fiorentino  entered 
his  apartment,  bearing  beneath  his  arm  one 
of  those  long  basket-hilted  swords  which 
were  at  that  time  commonly  used  in  single 
combat. 

"  Hail  to  the  bravest  of  captains !"  said 
Fiorentino,  bowing  profoundly. 

"My  young  Signor,"  said  the  Captain, 
without  returning  his  salutation,  "  do  you 
know  how  the  gladiators  formerly  saluted 
the  Roma.i  Emperor,  at  the  moment  when 
they  were  about  to  butcher  each  other  for 
his  pleasure  ?" 

"  I  do  not  precisely  remember,  Captain : 
how  did  they  salute  them  V 

"  Ccesar  Imperator^  morituri^  te  salutant! 
If  you  properly  understood  your  position, 
this  is  the  manner  in  which  you  would  have 
saluted  me." 

"  Pardon  my  forgetfulness  ;  I  will  not  de- 
lay to  repair  it.  Captain,  I  have  come  to 
request  )'our  opinion,  upon  a  subject  that 
you  should  comprehend  better  than  any  one 
else,  perhaps." 

"  I  am  perfectly  at  your  service,  my  poor 
Signor ;  express  to  me  your  last  wishes." 

Fiorentino  drew  his  sword  from  its  sheath. 

"  You  see  this  blade.  Captain ;  the  sculp- 
tor Gabuzzi  has  lent  it  to  me,  assuring  me 
that  it  is  of  excellent  temper :  what  say  you 
to  it?" 

Fiaramonti  took  the  sword,  and  bent  the 
blade  in  his  muscular  fingers. 

"  In  a  strong  and  skilful  hand,"  he  said, 
"  this  weapon  would  be  of  inestimable  value." 

"  Do  you  think  that  it  could  strike  a 
breast  like  yours,  for  example,  without  break- 
ingl" 

Fiaramonti  laughed. 

"As  to  that,"  he  said,  "have  no  fear; 
your  sword  will  never  reach  so  far." 

"  If,  by  chance,  this  little  blade  should 
reach  so  far,"  said  Fiorentino,  showing  his 
unsheathed  poignard,  "do  you  think  that 
it  is  of  a  length  sufficient  to  touch  the  heart  ?" 

"  It  would  be  a  pity  to  stain  its  lustre," 
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replied  the  Captain,  "  for  it  is  very  beaiitiful ; 
the  hilt,  above  all,  is  of  admirable  -workman- 
ship ;  therefore,  my  young  Signor,  we  will 
manage  matters  so  that  it  shall  remain  in- 
nocent of  all  blood,  for  I  presume  it  has 
nothing  as  yet  upon  its  conscience." 

"  You  judge  it  too  favorably,  Captain ; 
there  are  already  a  few  trifles  with  which  it 
may  be  reproached." 

"  Your  weapons  are  magnificent.  Signer," 
said  Fiaramonti,  "but  tell  me,  do  you  think 
them  suflBciently  vigorous  to  contend  against 
these  ?" 

He  now  displayed  to  Fiorentino  a  sword 
and  a  poignard,  of  nearly  the  same  dimen- 
sions as  his  own,  except  that  the  blades  were 
much  broader  and  thicker. 

"You  find  these  weapons  somewhat  weiijh- 
ty  for  your  arm,  ha,  Signer  V  said  Fiara- 
monti haughtily. 

"  I  find  them  coarse  and  fit  for  a  common 
hireling,"  replied  Fiorentino,  glancing  at 
them  with  contempt. 

For  the  first  time  the  Captain  was  stung 
by  Fiorentino's  words,  and  he  was  unable  to 
repress  his  fury.  This  afii"ront  to  his  arms 
robbed  him  of  all  his  coolness,  and  tearing 
them  roughly  from  the  hands  of  him  who 
dared  to  asperse  them,  he  cried,  his  face  pur- 
ple with  rage  : 

"  Miserable  adventurer  !  know  that  these 
arms  which  yon  despise,  you  are  not  worthy 
to  touch,  for  I  have  dipped  them  in  the 
blood  of  twenty  enemies,  while  yours  have 
never  been  aught  bi»t  a  ridiculous  bauble  in 
your  hands." 

"  You  jest  admirably  when  j^ou  choose. 
Captain,"  said  Fiorentino,  in  a  tone  of  calm 
disdain ;  "but  you  will  not  jest  long;  it  is  a 
pity." 

"  In  this  I  confess  you  have  the  advantage 
over  me,"  replied  the  Captain,  striving  to  re- 
sume a  tone  of  irony;  "you  have  given  me 
a  striking  proof  that  there  is  no  affront,  how- 
ever galling,  which  you  cannot  endure  with- 
out wincing,  and  I  own  I  cannot  push  my 
meekness  to  such  a  pitch." 

"  My  poor  Captain,  you  have  not  under- 
stood one  thing,  then  ;  to  wit,  that  I  have 
but  one  way  of  replying  to  him  who  insults 
me  :  I  slay  him,  or  he  slays  me  ;  that  is  all." 

The  Captain  did  not  reply ;  he  gazed  at 
his  sword,  and  remained  long  in  contempla- 
tion before  the  weapon,  which  recalled  to  him 
all  that  composed  his  hfe,  all  that  composed 
his  joy  in  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  fu- 
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ture ;  in  short,  all  that  intoxicated  his  soul, 
and  inflamed  his  imagination — combats  and 
blood. 

"  When  do  we  fight  ?"  he  said,  turning 
suddenly  to  Fiorentino,  and  casting  upon 
him  a  glance  tLat  seemed  to  thirst  for  ven- 
geance. 

"  On  the  instant,  for  all  are  awaiting  ns 
near  the  great  torrent  to  the  south.  If  we 
but  stand  face  to  face,  with  weapon  in  hand, 
what  matters  the  place  ?     Are  you  ready  f 

"  I  am !" 

"  Follow  me,  then." 

"  You  will  confess.  Captain,"  said  Fioren- 
tino, as  he  struck  into  one  of  the  narrow 
forest  paths  which  led  to  the  lawn,  "  you 
will  confess  that  the  pilan  which  I  have 
adopted  to  heal  the  Princess  is  much  more 
simple,  more  rapid,  and  less  troublesome  than 
that  employed  by  Signer  Pezzehni." 

"  By  my  life,  your  assurance  confounds 
me,"  said  the  Captain ;  "  you  speak  of  this 
cure  as  accomplished,  and  yet  the  Princess 
is  still  a  maniac." 

"  True ;  but  the  clouds  which  obscure  her 
reason  have  receded  at  each  trial ;  you  can- 
not deny  this,  and  I  announced  it  in  advance. 
You  see  then,  in  truth,  that  I  am  not  a  ly- 
ing prophet,  and  if  you  were  not  destined  to 
play  so  important  a  part  in  the  third  trial, 
you  might  judge  that  my  prediction  will  be 
verified  throughout." 

"  Is  it  then  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
Princess's  recovery  that  I  should  be  the  one 
to  fall  ?"  said  the  Captain,  in  a  tone  of  rail- 
lery. "  Would  not  the  result  be  the  same,  if 
I  should  have  the  misfortune  to  j^ass  my 
sword  through  your  body  ?  " 

"Alas,  my  brave  Captain  !  it  would  not  be 
the  same  in  any  manner  ;  it  is  absolutely 
necessary,  therefore,  that  you  should  play 
your  proper  j^art  on  this  occasion." 

"You  have  but  httle  time  left  to  jest,  my 
young  Signer ;  you  do  well  to  profit  by  it. 
But  by  what  road  are  you  leading  me  ?  We 
are  advancing  in  a  direction  exactly  opposite 
to  that  of  the  torrent." 

"  It  is  true,  Captain ;  but  a  few  steps,  and 
we  are  upon  the  lawn." 

"  Wherefore  have  you  led  me  hither  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you,  now  that  we  are  here." 

"Proceed!" 

"  Captain,"  said  Fiorentino,  whose  coun- 
tenance suddenly  put  off  its  expression  of 
mockery,  to  assume  the  gravity  and  energy 
habitual  to  it,  "  do  you  recognize  this  spot  ?" 
15 
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"  Perfectly ;  but  I  am  astonisbed  that  you 
should  take  the  trouble  to  lead  rae  hither 
to-day ;  for  it  was  here  that  you  fell,  when 
I  hurled  you  to  the  ground." 

"  Yes,  Captain,  and  it  was  here  that  I  told 
you,  as  I  showed  you  these  two  scare,  that 
the  man  who  imprinted  them  upon  my  face 
fell  by  my  hand.  At  the  moment  of  ven- 
turing our  lives  against  each  other,  I  wished 
to  bring  you  to  this  spot,  which  still  pre- 
serves the  tokens  of  my  shame  and  of  your  tri- 
umph ;  for  this  print  that  you  see  here  is  the 
print  of  my  spur ;  I  wished  to  bring  you 
hither,  to  convince  you  that  within  the  hour 
one  of  us  will  have  ceased  to  live.  I  do  not 
know  the  lot  which  fortune  has  this  day  re- 
served for  me;  but  I  have  always  lived,  and 
until  the  event  falsifies  my  confidence,  I  al- 
ways shall  live  in  the  conviction,  that  I  am 
destined,  inevitably,  to  ti'iumph  over  my  ene- 
mies. I  have  been  insulted  thrice,  Captain, 
and  I  have  left  three  lifeless  bodies  upon  the 
earth.  It  is  true,  I  have  never  encountered 
an  adversary  as  formidable  as  you ;  I  confess 
it;  but  not  the  less  do  I  feel  the  certainty, 
that  the  one  of  us  two  who  is  to  lose  his  life 
in  this  combat  is  yourself.  If  I  were  not 
destined  to  be  avenged  of  the  most  shame- 
ful affront  that  I  have  ever  received  from 
man,  should  I  feel  the  boundless  joy  which 
at  this  moment  overflows  my  heart  ?" 

"But  why  speak  after  this  fashion,  my 
poor  Signor  Fiorentino  ?  Do  you  not  see  that 
your  head  just  reaches  to  my  breast,  and 
that  I  can  clasp  your  body  with  my  two 
hands  1  But  enough  of  words ;  let  us  repair 
to  the  torrent,  and  v/e  shall  soon  know  what 
to  think  of  your  presentiments." 

As  they  walked  onward,  they  perceived 
Gabuzzi,  who  made  a  sign  to  Fiorentino  that 
he  wished  to  speak  with  him. 

"  Pass  on,"  said  the  latter  to  the  Caj^tain ; 
"  I  will  overtake  you  in  a  moment. — What 
brings  you  here,"  he  said,  turning  to  the  art- 
ist, "  and  why  are  you  not  with  the  rest  at 
the  place  of  combat  V 

"My  dear  Fiorentino,"  said  the  artist,  with 
emotion,  "  all  are  convinced,  and  I  with  the 
rest,  that  you  will  fall  before  the  sword  of 
Captain  Fiaramonti ;  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
they  are  at  the  torrent,  and  that  I  am  here." 
"Do  not  be  alarmed  too  soon,"  said  Fio- 
rentino ;  "the  Captain,  I  confess,  is  a  danger- 
ous antagonist,  but  he  is  not  invincible." 

"  If  you  will  follow  my  counsel,"  said  Ga- 
buzzi, in  a  tone  of  the  warmest  interest,  "  you 


will  hold  yourself,  at  first,  upon  the  defen- 
sive, without  venturing  the  slightest  attack ; 
you  will  wait  prudently  until  the  Captain 
shall  lay  himself  open  to  your  thrusts,  whe- 
ther in  consequence  of  fatigue,  or  from  the 
fury  which  will  not  fail  to  seize  him,  when 
he  finds  the  combat  prolonged  without  re- 
sult ;  in  this  way,  perhaps,  you  will  avoid  th« 
fate  which,  I  fear,  awaits  you." 

"  I  will  do  my  best  to  draw  myself  from 
the  encoimter  with  honor,"  said  Fiorentino ; 
"  but  I  wish,  and  if  necessavy,  I  demand,  in 
the  name  of  that  friendship  which  we  hava 
solemnly  plighted  to  each  other,  that  you 
should  witness  this  combat ;  let  me  at  least 
feel  myself  sup]:)orted  by  the  presence  and 
the  -wishes  of  a  friend." 

"  I  will  be  there,  sines  you  desire  it,"  said 
Gabuzzi ;  "  and  I  need  not  tell  you  that  you 
can  count  upon  my  prayers,  since,  unhappily, 
I  can  do  nothing  further  for  you  in  this 
emergency." 

"  Let  us  go  then  ;  we  must  not  keep  them 
waiting." 

In  the  course  of  a  few  moments  they  had 
reached  the  torrent  of  which  we  have  spo- 
ken at  the  commencement  of  this  narra- 
tive. The  Prince  Vivaldi  and  all  his  male 
guests  were  already  collected  here  be- 
neath a  palm-tree ;  but  none  of  the  females 
had  been  willing  to  be  present  at  the 
sanguinary  spectacle  which  was  in  prepara- 
tion except  Giulia,  and  Vanina  the  poor 
maniac,  who  had  come  hither  ignorant  of 
that  which  was  to  pass  before  her  eyes  ;  but 
by  a  mechanical  instinct  she  perpetually 
followed  the  beautiful  Signorina  Giulia,  who 
awaited,  not  without  great  terror,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  combat. 

Tlie  Prince  pressed  Fiorcntino's  hand  in 
silence,  and  his  eyes  were  turned  sadly  to- 
wards his  daughter,  who  was  seated  upon  a 
stone  a  few  paces  distant  from  him.  Fio- 
rentino understood  his  thought. 

"Prince,"  he  said,  "when,  three  days  ago^ 
I  implored  you  to  intrust  me  with  the  diffi- 
cult task  which  I  have  undertaken,  I  might 
then  have  harbored  some  doubts,  although 
even  then  success  appeared  to  me  infalhble ; 
but  to-day,  after  that  which  I  have  already  ac- 
complished, I  would  stake  my  existence  that, 
at  the  moment  when  this  contest  is  ended, 
the  Princess  will  entirely  recover  her  reason. 
But  she  is  seated  at  much  too  great  a  dis- 
tance ;  it  is  indispensable  that  she  should 
not  be  more  than  a  few  paces  from  us." 
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"  So  near !"  said  the  Prince  ;  "  do  you  not 
fear  that  she  may  experience  an  emotion  too 
violent  ?" 

"  It  is  the  contrary  rather  that  I  fear." 

"  Do  you  know,  Signor  Fiorentino,"  said 
Pezzohni,  "  that  you  are  a  rare  genius  ;  you, 
who  to-day  give  lessons  to  a  physician  and  to 
a  soldier,  although  you  are  neither  a  soldier 
nor  a  physician  i  It  will  be  a  glorious  tri- 
umph, and  I  wait  impatiently  until  you 
have  vanquished  both  myself  and  Captain 
Fiaramonti,  to  pay  you  my  compliments  on 
the  occasion." 

"Signor  Pezzohni,"  replied  Fiorentino, 
"admitting  that  my  method  is  a  good  one, 
and  that  I  shall  presently  give  you  a  proof 
of  it,  do  you  feel  yourself  capable  of  practis- 
ing it  in  all  its  parts  ?" 

"  Why  not,  Signor  Fiorentino  ?" 

"Why,  without  intending  to  question 
your  courage,  it  seems  to  me  that  were  you 
to  measure  swords  with  a  man  like  Captain 
Fiaramonti,  his  blade  would  soon  traverse 
your  body." 

Fiorentino  left  the  Prince  to  request  the 
Signorina  Giulia  to  follow  him  with  the 
maniac,  and  having  called  to  the  Captain, 
the  four  advanced  toward  the  most  elevated 
rock  on  the  borders  of  the  torrent. 

"  You  see  this  fair,  smooth  platform,"  said 
Fiorentino,  turning  to  the  Captain  ;  "you  will 
confess  that  no  place  could  be  better  arranged 
for  the  little  interview  which  we  are  about 
to  have  together ;  the  very  sight  is  enough 
to  move  a  man  to  draw  a  blade,  even  had 
he  no  ground  for  quarrel.  It  is  precisely 
twice  the  length  of  our  swords,  and  this  will 
prevent  me  from  retreating,  as  you  might 
i€ar ;  here,  too,  we  combat  in  the  view  of  all, 
and  this  dispenses  us  from  taking  seconds  ; 
and  finally,  it  rises  hke  a  promontory  over 
this  beautiful  and  picturesque  torrent,  which 
■will  serve  as  a  tomb  ready  made  for  him 
who  falls.  Come,  then,  Captain,  let  us  com- 
mence the  game." 

He  signed  to  Giulia  to  direct  the  Princess's 
glances  towards  them,  who  was  seated  a  few 
paces  distant,  near  a  gentle  slope  close  to 
the  verge  of  the  platform  ;  then  he  grasped 
his  sword  in  his  right  hand  and  his  poignard 
in  his  left,  and  the  combat  began. 

Every  eye  was  turned  towards  them  with 
breathless  anxiety,  except  the  eyes  of  the 
Prince,  which  were  fastened  upon  the  face 
of  his  daughter. 

Fiorentino   did  not  follow   the   counsel 


given  him  by  his  friend  Gabuzzi ;  he  as- 
sailed the  Captain  with  such  fury,  and 
harassed  him  with  such  ra})idity  and  per- 
tinacity, that  the  latter,  who  had  expected 
to  see  him  bear  himself  with  more  prudence, 
was  as  it  were  dazzled  by  his  impetuosity. 
Still,  as  he  was  a  most  skilful  swordsman,  he 
soon  recovered  the  coolness  which  had  for 
a  moment  forsaken  him,  and,  ashamed  at 
having  suffered  himself  to  be  anticipated  by 
an  adversary  whom  he  deemed  so  little 
worthy  of  his  arms,  although  this  adversary 
wms  fast  acquiring  importance  in  his  eyes,  he 
resoh^ed  to  take  the  offensive  in  his  turn.  But 
a  sword-thrust  from  Fiorentino,  which  grazed 
his  cheek,  forced  him  to  renounce  this  course. 

Then  Fiaramonti  decided  to  accept  the 
defensive,  although  he  felt  humiliated  by 
acting  this  part.  He  was  convinced  that 
the  furious  ardor  which  his  antagonist  had 
thus  far  displayed  would  soon  exhaust  his 
strength,  and  place  him  at  his  mercy.  But 
it  seemed  as  if  Fiorentino  was  endowed  with 
a  frame  of  iron  and  sinews  of  steel  ;  the 
more  rapid  his  thrusts  the  greater  seemed 
his  vigor  and  agilit}^,  and  to  his  great  sur- 
prise, Captain  Fiaramonti  found  that  it 
required  all  his  skill  and  strength  to  parry 
the  rapid  blows  which  menaced  his  breast 
at  every  assault. 

Vanina  followed  at  first  with  an  attentive 
eye,  but  without  the  slightest  manifestation 
of  alarm,  the  rapid  movements  of  the  two 
combatants.  The  Signorina  Giulia  had  fled 
as  soon  as  she  had  seen  them  cross  blades. 
The  maniac  remained  for  some  time  indif- 
ferent to  the  spectacle,  smihug  at  times  upon 
that  deadly  encounter,  or  gazing  upon  it  with 
dry  eyes.  But  this  calmness  was  not  of 
long  duration  ;  by  degrees  her  glance  grew 
animated,  her  face  turned  pale,  her  brow 
was  knitted,  and  the  poor  maniac,  kneeling 
upon  the  stone  on  which  she  had  been 
seated,  clasped  her  hands  upon  her  breast, 
and  with  her  eyes  still  fixed  upon  the  com- 
batants, her  lips  murmured  some  words  in 
a  low,  inaudible  tone. 

Prince  Vivaldi,  who  had  not  turned  hi* 
eyes  from  his  daughter  for  a  single  instant, 
felt  his  strength  fail  him,  for  he  saw  that  the 
critical  moment  had  arrived. 

"  0  my  God  !"  he  murmured  in  a  trem- 
bling voice,  "  protect  my  poor  child  !" 

At  this  moment  he  cast  a  glance  upon 
the  combat,  on  the  issue  of  which  depended, 
perhaps,  the  destiny  of  his  daughter. 
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The  Captain   Fiaramonti  was  pushed  to 

extremity  ;  he  felt  his  strength  desert 
him,  while  Fiorentino's  freshness  and  vigor 
seemed  unabated.  He  saw  that  he  was  in- 
fallibly lost  if  he  prolonged  the  strife  in  this 
manner,  and  that  nothing  remained  to  him 
but  to  grasp  his  enemy  in  his  Herculean 
arms,  and  to  poignard  him  or  stifle  him  in 
his  clutch.  Convinced  then  that  this  was 
his  only  means  of  safety,  he  collected  all  his 
remaining  strength  for  a  last  and  desperate 
effort,  and  violently  dashing  aside  Fioren- 
tino's sword,  he  rushed  upon  him  and 
gTasped  him  in  his  arms. 

"  Thine  be  the  torrent !"  he  cried,  raising 
his  poignard. 

'■'•  Morituri  salntant P''  replied  Fiorentino. 

And  dexterously  extricating  himself  from 
the  Captain's  grasp,  he  plunged  his  poi- 
gnard to  the  hilt  in  his  bosom. 

The  Captain  Fiaramonti  fell  without  utter- 
ing a  moan — he  was  dead ! 

Then  a  fearful  cry  re-echoed  in  Fiorentino's 
ears ;  he  turned,  and  beheld  the  Princess 
Vanina  standing  erect  before  him,  pale  as  a 
spectre. 

"  O  Heaven  !"  exclaimed  the  young  girl, 
"  I  am  not  deceived  ;  it  is  indeed  he !" 

She  approached  the  young  man,  and 
placing  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  as  if 
she  feared  she  were  deluded  by  a  dream — 

"  Oh,  speak  to  me,"  she  said ;  "  tell  me 
that  it  is  thou,  Cellini !" 

"  Great  God  !"  exclaimed  the  Prince,  who 
had  hastened  up  with  his  friends  tu  aid  the 
Captain,  "  she  is  still  a  maniac !" 

"  No,"  said  Fiorentino,  "  no,  your  daugh- 
ter is  no  longer  a  maniac,  for  she  recognizes 
me." 

"  What !  you  are- 


"  Benveuuto  Cellini." 

At  the  same  moment  the  Princess  fell 
swooning  into  the  arms  of  her  father,  who 
at  once  bore  her  to  the  castle. 


CHAPTER  V. 

CONCLUSION. 

No  sooner  had  the  great  artist  revealed 
his  name  than  a  complete  revolution  took 
place  in  the  feelings  of  those  who,  until 
now,  had  displayed  such  animosity  towards 
him.  All  at  once  thronged  around  him  with 
tax  air  of  respect  and  admiration  ;  for  at 
tlas  epoch  the  liberal  arts  excited  enthusiasm 


in  every  mind.  Benvenuto  appeared  sen- 
sible to  the  flattering  testimonials  which  were 
showered  upon  him ;  but  amid  all  these  dis- 
tinguished personages,  his  glance  sought 
out  the  youngest  and  most  obscure,  the 
sculptor  Gabuzzi.  He  alone  had  not  in- 
truded himself  upon  the  artist ;  far  from 
endeavoring  to  attract  his  attention,  he  had 
retired  behind  the  crowd,  gazing  upon  him 
stealthily,  and  feeling  confused  at  the  thought 
of  the  femiliarity  with  which  he  had  treated 
this  great  genius.  Benvenuto  approached 
the  young  man,  and  clapping  him  with  a 
friendly  air  upon  the  shoulder,  he  said : 

"  What,  Sigoor  Gabuzzi,  one  would  think 
that  you  wished  to  avoid  me ;  have  you 
already  forgotten  our  pact  of  friendship  ?" 

"  Signor,"  said  Gabuzzi,  "  when  I  thought 
that  I  was  addressing  Signor  Fiorentino,  I 
could  treat  you  without  ceremony  and  as  an 
equal,  as  I  have  done,  indeed  ;  but " 

"But  now  you  refuse  to  look  upon  me  as 
a  friend?" 

"Ah,  Signor!" 

"  Let  us  see,  Signor  Gabuzzi ;  you  told  me 
yesterday  that  it  was  your  most  ardent  wish 
to  study  under  Benvenuto  Cellini ;  w^ell,  this 
is  an  excellent  occasion  to  speak  with  him 
of  the  mattei',  if  you  are  still  of  the  same 
mind." 

"  What,  Signor !  you  would  consent " 

"  I  receive  as  a  pupil  the  man  whom  I 
have  judged  worthy  of  my  friendship ;  what 
is  there  strange  in  that?  Come,  then,  your 
hand,  or  I  shall  think  that  you  have  changed 
your  purpose." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Gabuzzi,  clasp- 
ing with  transport  the  hand  which  Cellini 
reached  to  him. 

"  And  now  let  us  go  and  inquire  after  the 
Princess." 

The  two  directed  their  steps  towards  the 
castle.  All  present  followed  the  artist  with 
as  much  respect  as  if  he  had  been  the  Grand 
Duke  di  Medici  himself. 

On  the  way  they  encounterad  the  Prince 
Vivaldi. 

"Well?"  said  Cellini. 

"  Ah,  my  preserver  !"  cried  the  old  man, 
his  face  bathed  in  tears  of  joy,  "my  daugh- 
ter has  just  returned  to  consciousness ;  she 
recognized  me,  she  cast  herself  into  my  arms ; 
she  is  saved !" 

"  I  was  convinced  of  it;  and  now  that  all 
fears  are  banished,  perhaps  you  are  curiovis 
to  know  ths  cause  which,  led  me  to  adopt 
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the  singular  means  that  I  have  employed  to 
restore  the  Princess  to  her  reason." 

"To  speak  truth,  Signer,  I  have  been 
far  from  comprehending  them  ;  I  have  left 
all  blindly  to  you." 

"  And  you  see,  Prince,  that  I  have  not 
made  an  ill  use  of  your  confidence.  But  I 
■will  in  a  few  words  reveal  the  secret  of  my 
system. 

"  When  you  informed  me  that  the  Prin- 
cess Vanina  had  dwelt  for  some  months  in 

the  village  of  V ,  I  already  knew  this  ; 

for  at  that  time  I  inhabited  the  castle  ad- 
jacent to  your  sister's,  where  she  often  came 
to  pass  the  day.  Your  daughter,  Prince, 
possesses  every  attaction — the  charms  of  the 
mind  and  the  graces  of  the  body.  I  could 
not,  therefore,  steel  my  bosom  against  her 
attractions,  and  I  soon  saw,  as  I  thought, 
that  she  did  not  look  upon  me  with  indiffer- 
ence. I  resorted  to  the  following  means  to 
acquire  certainty  on  this  point.  One  day  when 
in  the  park  with  the  daughter  of  my  host, 
I  saw  the  Princess  Vanina  approaching  at  a 
distance ;  I  then  said  to  Marie,  who  loved 
me  as  a  brother,  for  we  had  been  friends 
since  childhood,  '  Here  is  Vanina  coming 
towards  us ;  let  us  mislead  and  perplex  her.' 
I  pei'suaded  her  to  sit  near  me,  and  began 
to  speak  to  her  of  love,  in  the  language  of  a 
man  who  was  passionately  enamored  of  her ; 
she  lent  herself  admirably  to  this  jest,  which 
I  prolonged  for  some  time  after  I  had  heard 
the  light  steps  of  the  Princess  behind  us. 
At  last  I  turned  towards  her  to  observe  the 
effect  which  the  spectacle  of  this  imaginary 
passion  had  produced  upon  her:  judge  of 
my  alarm  when  I  beheld  the  Princess  lying- 
in  a  swoon  at  the  foot  of  a  tree. 

"  While  Marie  had  gone  to  seek  assistance 
from  the  castle,  your  daughter  recovered  her 
senses,  and  I  confessed  the  stratagem  which 
I  had  employed  to  discover  if  I  were  loved. 
She  did  not  reply,  but  from  the  glance  that 
she  cast  upon  me  1  felt  that  I  was  not  in- 
different to  her. 

"  Some  time  after  this,  being  unable  to  suc- 
ceed to  my  wish  in  carving  a  figure  upon  a 
vase  which  the  Duke  di  Medici  had  been 
long  expecting  from  me,  I  was  seized  with 
anger,  and  with  a  single  stroke  I  dashed  my 
work  in  pieces.  At  tlie  same  moment  a  crv 
resounded  upon  my  ear  ;  it  came  from  the 
Princess,  who,  at  the  sight  of  this  disaster, 
stood  for  some  moments  pale  and  cold  as  a 
corpse. 


"  On  another  occasion,  a  man,  imagining 
that  he  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  insolence  be- 
cause he  was  of  illustrious  birth,  insulted  me 
in  the  presence  of  sevei'al  persons,  among 
whom  was  your  daughter.  Unhappily  for 
him,  this  man  was  wanting  in  coolness,  and 
on  the  following  day,  after  a  combat  which 
lasted  two  minutes,  I  stretched  him  dead 
upon  the  meadow. 

"  As  I  turned  my  eyes  from  the  body,  I 
perceived  the  Princess  behind  me,  dumb 
with  horror  and  affright.  Having  reached 
the  spot  at  the  moment  when  we  crossed 
blades,  she  had  had  the  courage  to  control 
herself  and  to  repress  the  cry  which  was 
about  to  escape  her  lips,  fearing  that,  aware 
of  her  presence,  I  might  lose  the  calmness 
of  which  in  that  moment  I  stood  in  such 
need.  But  this  effort,  combined  with  the 
terror  which  had  seized  upon  her,  completely 
overcame  her,  and  the  first  words  that  she 
addressed  to  me  were  so  strange  and  inco- 
herent that  I  thought  her  mad.  She  soon 
returned  to  herself,  however,  but  she  then 
confessed  to  me,  and  repeated  it  several  times, 
that  after  the  three  shocks  that  she  had  suc- 
cessively experienced  in  so  short  a  time,  she 
felt  that  the  slightest  emotion  would  suffice 
to  impair  her  reason. 

"  Now,  Prince,  you  know  the  secret  of  my 
conduct.  I  have  some  wrongs  wherewith 
to  reproach  myself  towards  you,  but  I  think 
that  I  have  repaired  them  in  restoring  to 
you  a  child,  who  but  for  me  was  lost  to  you 
for  ever.  If  I  did  not  come  hither  sooner, 
it  was  because  I  was  ignorant  of  the  misfor- 
tune which  had  befallen  the  Princess  ;  it  was 
because,  having  learned  her  departure,  with- 
out knowing  its  cause,  without  receiving  from 
her  a  word  of  counsel  or  of  consolation,  I 
attributed  this  conduct  to  disdain  ;  and  lis- 
tening only  to  the  promptings  of  offended 
pride,  far  from  seeking  to  approach  her,  I 
accompanied  my  host  on  a  journey  which 
he  undertook  at  that  time  to  Romagna.  It 
was  only  on  my  return  to  Florence,  that  is 
to  say,  three  days  ago,  that  chance  informed 
me  of  all  that  had  happened,  and  two  hours 
after,  I  was  here." 

"  Signor  Cellini,"  said  the  old  man,  clasp- 
ing the  artist's  hand,  "I  will  be  frank  with 
you.  I  would  willingly  have  offered  you 
half  my  fortune,  did  1  not  know  the  noble- 
ness of  your  character,  but  under  other  cir- 
cumstances I  would  never  have  consented 
to  give  you  my  daughter's  hand ;  not  but 
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that  I  esteem  the  alliance  very  honorable 
for  my  house,  but  your  turbulent  character 
seems  little  calculated  to  secure  the  happi- 
ness of  a  wife.  I  give  my  daughter  to  you, 
however,  for,  I  will  not  conceal  it  from  you, 
the  first  name  that  she  uttered  after  mine, 
on  recover  .ng  her  senses,  was  the  name  of 
Benvenuto  Cellini." 

"  I  can  take  no  offense  at  fears  that  pro- 
ceed from  the  heart  of  a  father,"  replied  the 
artist ;  "  but  be  assured,  in  receiving  her  from 
your  hands,  I  take  a  solemn  engagement  to 
render  your  daughter  happy,  and  you  know 
that  I  do  not  pledge  myself  presumptuously." 


A  year  after  the  events  that  we  have  just 
recounted,  two  horsemen,  the  one  mounted 
upon  a  handsome  sorrel  courser,  the  other 
upon  a  steed  black  as  yet,  rode  from  the 
Villa  Juliana  on  a  fine  summer  evening. 
The  one  was  the  sculptor  Gabuzzi,  the  other 
his  master,  the  great  Benvenuto  Cellini, 

When  they  had  crossed  the  drawbridge, 
the  latter  turned,  and  casting  upon  the  cas- 
tle a  glance  marked  with  profound  sadness, 
he  murmured : 

"Alas !  who  would  have  said,  when  I  re- 
stored to  the  unhappy  Vanina  the  reason 
that  she  had  lost,  when  her  unfortunate  fa- 


ther rendered  me  the  arbiter  of  her  destiny, 
who  would  have  said,  that  in  the  space  of  a 
short  year  I  should  leave  this  castle,  with  a 
soul  racked  with  despair,  and  a  heart  crushed 
by  misfortune !  for  in  this  castle,  where  I 
hoped  to  pass  so  many  happy  years,  I  leave 
two  graves,  in  one  of  which  reposes  the  old 
man,  in  the  other  sleeps  the  young  wife." 

He  rode  onward,  for  a  long  while,  absorbed 
in  these  sad  thoughts  ;  then,  raising  to  the 
heavens,  in  which  already  shone  some  scat- 
tered stars,  a  glance  glowing  with  the  tire 
of  inspiration,  he  said : 

"  There  is  but  one  consolation  for  me  now 
— it  is  fame." 

And  turning  to  the  young  artist,  he  added  : 

"  And  thou,  Gabuzzi,  my  friend,  my  pu- 
pil, art  thou  ready  to  follow  me,  whitherso- 
ever caprice  may  lead  me  ? " 

"  Every  where,"  said  Gabuzzi,  "  were  it  to 
the  end  of  the  world." 

"  Well  then,  let  us  depart  for  France  !  It 
is  there  that  noble  hearts  do  breathe,  that 
intellect  exists  in  its  vigor,  that  the  halo  of 
genius  shines  in  all  its  splendor.  To  France ! 
I  have  renounced  hajDpiness,  and  I  must  have 
fame,  ay,  fame  1 " 

He  pressed  his  horse  with  the  spur,  and 
both  disappeared  like  the  flashing  lightning. 
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EVENINGS  WITH   SOME   FEMALE   POETS. 


FIRST     EVENING. 


We  were  sitting  alone  the  other  evening, 
taking  a  quiet  and  meditative  solace  from 
our  meerschaum,  thinking  and  dreaming 
over  the  past  as  usual,  and  building  up  tow- 
ers of  happiness  and  misery,  by  turns,  over 
our  frosted  pate  with  the  weed-o'ergrown 
and  mouldered  ruins  of  our  youth.  The 
pleasures  of  such  memories  and  such  fabrics 
are  delightful  unto  the  mind  of  Johannes ; 
but  the  reaction  of  later  misfortunes,  like  the 
full  charge  of  a  reserve  battalion  on  a  battle 
plain,  cry  havoc  on  his  dreams,  and  route, 
annihilate  and  render  miserable  the  pre- 
viously buoyant  and  glorious  cavalcade  which 
passed  through,  or  tournamented  on  the 
pleasant  plains  of  memory. 

We  shook  ourself  out  of  the  dismals  caused 
by  the  reaction  of  thought,  pulled  mightily 
at  the  consoling  meerschaum,  and  by  degrees 
weaned  our  thoughts  into  another  sphere. 
As  we  gazed  on  the  beautiful  and  fantastic 
shapes  into  which  the  smoke  curled  and 
wound  itself,  attracting  by  its  grotesqueness 
for  a  while,  then  vanishing  into  the  imper- 
ceptible atmosphere,  we  thought  on  the  men 
whose  rejiresentatives  stood  around  us,  on 
our  desk  and  book-shelves.  Most  of  them 
had  been  brilliant  in  their  day.  The}  wrote 
poetry,  started  theories,  propounded  philos- 
ophies, painted  pictures,  chiselled  statues, 
navigated  the  waters,  sj^anned  the  heavens, 
shook  the  earth,  defied  the  skies — laughed, 
scorned,  hated,  wrote,  sung.  Some  of  them 
attracted  attention  ;  some,  notoriety  ;  some, 
reputation;  some,  homage;  and  all,  died. 
All  passed  that  mystic  portal,  and  found  in 
their  graves  the  "true  tranquillizer."  All 
knocked,  and  it  was  opened  unto  them. 

How  many  of  them  died  for  ever !  How 
few  underwent  the  metempsychosis,  and  came 
bacK  to  us  and  lived  with  us  as  '  household 
gods  r     How  few  ! 

"Am  /  not  here,"  cries  Shakspeare.  "  Do 
I  not  cast  into  the  caldron  of  your  brain, 
like  one  of  my  own  witches,  the  ingredients 
whereof  to  make  this  life  enchantment  ?  Do 


I  not  bend  to  suit  your  every  mood — your 
sorrow,  your  joy,  your  moments  of  hatred, 
or  your  transfigured  hours  of  love  ?  Did  I 
not  give  you  an  Ariel  and  a  Robin  Go<xlfel- 
low  to  lighten  your  cares  ;  a  Miranda,  Juliet, 
Beatrice,  and  a  Portia  to  love  ;  a  Ilamlet  to 
philosophize  with  ;  a  Lear  to  reverence  ;  a 
Shylock  to  hate  ;  a  FalstafF  to  tipple  with  ; 
jesters   to   laugh  with,  and  heroes  to  gird 

your  swords  on?  and " 

"  Bravo  !  Master  Shakspeare.  For  the 
love  of  Titania,  whom  does  the  heart  of  Jo- 
hannes worship,  speak  thy  speech,  I  pri' 
thee,  in  thy  own  blank  verse." 

Shakspeare. — For  thy  audacious  tongue  and  ad- 
dled pate, 
I  hate  thee,  Johann— wbat  shall  old  Will  swear? 
May  ev'ry  tear  that  fair  Ophelia  shed 
Be  turned  to  senna,  or  some  puro^ative  flrupr. 
To  cleanse  earth   of  such   scruti".    May  Falsiaff 

join 
Old  Mathew's  rebel  crew,  and  make  hydraulic  en- 
gine 
Of  his  throat,  experimentinfj  like  the  vasty  deep 
In  water-spouts,  Johannes,  if  I  love  thee ! 
May  Launcelot's  dng  know  manners,  and  the  hail 
Stay  its  fierce  pelting  in  the  pitiless  storm — 
Which,  on  each  decent  and  dramatic  stage, 
Should  shiver  Lear  to  madness — if  I  love  thee  ! 
May  Caliban  attune  Apollo's  lyre. 
And  Prospero's  wand  be  made  a  fiddlestick, 
(Which,  by  the  way,  gave  Fianklin  wise  the  cue 
Which  like  Prometheus  stole  the  fire  from  heav'n ;) 
May  Slender  grow  like  Barnum's  o'ei--fat  boy. 
And  all  the  witches,  like  the  Broadway  ones. 
Parade  in  Bloomer  kirtles — if  I  love  thee! 
Go  to,  and  seek  in  Blackwell's  storied  isle — • 
Where  lately  Tupper  of  Proverbial  caut, 
And  lazy  city  fathers,  held  carousal — 
And  seek  within  ils  mansion's  granite  walls 
The  cool  asylum  for  the  dread  insane. 

"  Oh  !  blaster  Shakspeare,  in  the  language 
of  the  nursery  rhyme,  'Pity  the  sorrows  of 
a  poor  old  man,'  for  Johannes  loves  thee. 
Think  of  good  Lear's  gray  hairs,  and  look  at 
mine." 

Shakspeare. — Ah,   forsooth,  the  word    hangs 
heavy  on  me  too. 
I  did  but  spleen  in  sickness ;  but  my  gall 
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Doth  rise  to  see  those  Bunyan  footmarks  on  the 

Broadway  stage, 
Wliere  erst  I  trod  majestic;  and  the  town 
Made  up  of  guns,  drums,  blunderblus'.  and  thun- 
der, 
Where   Denmark's  ghost  was  used   to  stalk  at 

night. 
Forgive  me,  Johann,  if  I,  heated,  hurl'd 
On  thee  the  soda-water  of  my  mind. 
But  think  of  me,  and  mine,  my  pretty  ones, 
Rasped  for  domestic  use,  like  bakers'  rusks, 
By  ev'ry  canting  editorial  cur, 
"Who  seeks  to  solve  my  true  men  into  knives, 
And  blushing  wenches,  who  in  secret  chinks 
Prison  their  "Juan,"  and  "Tom  Little's"  rhymes. 
Ah  !  it  makes  me  mad,  and  I  myself  may  seek 
From  welcome  Blackwell  a  congenial  cell. 

"Alas!  poor  ghost!  Old  Johannes  joins 
thee  in  thy  misery.  Still,  is  it  not  true  that 
few  indeed  of  all  this  glorious  circle  live  in 
our  midst  again  ?" 

"Am  I  not  with  you  in  your  melancholy?" 
said  the  sweet  voice  of  Milton,  which  once 
on  a  time  charmed  the  ear  of  Mary  Powell. 
*'  Do  I  not  weep  over  the  bier  of  your  friend  ? 
"Who  is  there  that  had  not  a  Lycidas  ?  Do 
I  not  take  you  back  through  the  snows  of  six 
thousand  years  to  the  palpitating  and  sinless 
bosoms  of  your  primal  parents?" 

"  Dear  old  Sir,  Johannes,  professor  of 
laughter,  laws  and  literature,  has  long  wished 
this  interview.  By  the  way,  who  sat  for  your 
portrait  of  Lucifer  ?" 

"  Sat  for  Lucifer  ?  Thank  Heaven  I  am 
blind,  that  I  may  not  see  the  caitiff  who  thus 
insults  my  omnipotence,  Lnmortal  Lucifer 
■was  born  armed  of  my  brain,  as  Pallas  Athe- 
na sprang  cap-a-pie  from  the  brain  of  Jupi- 
ter." 

Johannes  S.  was  humbled,  but  still  whis- 
pered to  himself,  "  How  fc!W  immortals  !" 

"Am  I  not  here  ?"  cried  Shelley,  his  beau- 
tiful eyes  deep  as  i  twilight  in  Italy.  "Did 
I  not  lift  you  from  the  wretched  earth,  '  un- 
bar the  golden  gates'  of  Lnagination,  and 
vouchsafe  unto  your  aching  soul  the  Gilead 
of  the  spirit-sphere  ?" 

"And  I!"  sneered  Swift — "did  I  not 
make  you  powerful  with  malignity,  and  steep 
your  hate  in  scorn  ?  Did  I  not  crush  your 
enemies  with  mind  when  steel  refused  its 
office  ?  Do  I  not  make  you  feared  and  re- 
spected ?  Do  I  not  make  you  ruler,  if  not 
loved,  beseeched  when  not  caressed,  as  I  was 
myself,  and  envied  even  when  hated  ?  Did  I 
not  unveil  hypocrisy — show  the  world  its 
false  delicacy — scourge  ministers,  and  act  a 
Plato?      Let  the  world  lose  me   if   they 


can. 
me.'' 


They  fear  me  too  much  to  despise 


"And  have  I  not  soothed  you  at  all  times  ? 
Come,  move  on,  Jonathan  Swift,"  said  the 
good  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  who  evidently 
thought  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  far  too 
coarse  for  our  acquaintance. 

"And  I!"  blustered  Goldsmith,  whose 
cherry-coloi'ed  coat  was  visible  immediately 
beside  the  Vicar.  "  I'll  give  you  my  life  in 
a  cherry-stone.  Have  I  not  borne  the  slurs  of 
all  the  upstart  scribblers  of  London  to  make 
you  happy  ?  Hasn't  Garrick  imitated  me, 
Jos  Reynolds  painted  me,  Johnson  begged 
for  me,  Dr.  Milner's  school-boys  pulled  my 
hair,  Mrs.  Griffiths  starved  me,  Boswell  and 
Hawkins  ridiculed  me,  bailiffs  arrested  me, 
Dr.  Sleigh  taken  me  out  of  jail — all  for  your 
sake?  Hasn't  all  the  world  laughed  at  Tony 
Lumpkin  ?  And  sure,  man  alive,  'twas  I  that 
wrote  the  Deserted  Village  and  Citizen  of 
the  World — Vm  Noll  Goldsmith  !  And  if 
I  wasn't  rich,  'twas  because  I  had  no  money 
save  what  I  gave  away.  Besides,  I  died  two 
thousand  pounds  in  debt,  and  Sam  Johnson 
wrote  my  ejiitaph." 

"  My  dear  Dr.  Goldsmith " 

"Sir — Mr.   Johannes — you  ought  to  be 

ashamed  of  yourself ;  you  should  care  about 

me.     Sam  Johnson  said  in  his  epita|)h  that 

I  could  draw  tears,  and  he  was  right,  sir; 

for  if  I  had  my  cane  here  I'd  soon  have  you 

spouting  as  freely  as  Evans  of  the  London 

Packet,  the  ignorant  fellow  who  abused  my 

I  comedy ;  but  he  felt  my  cane — yes — oh !  if 

j  you  were  to  see  Higgins,  Ca-ptain  Higgins, 

]  how  he  enjoyed  it " 

"  My  dear  Doctor:'' 

"  Mister  Goldsmith,  sir,  at  your  service. 
I  discarded  the  Doctor  ay  car  before  I  died." 

"If  you  had  not  discarded  the  Doctor  so 
soon,  you  might  have  lived  longer,  Mister 
Goldsmith." 

"  No  joking,  Mr.  Johannes,  on  mg  death ; 
it  is  a  serious  subject,  and  a  date,  sir,  that 
the  world  will  not,  cannot  let  die." 

"Johannes  S.,  dear  Mister  Goldsmith,  has 
the  honor  to  agree  with  the  world  then,  sir. 
J.  S.  never  said  any  thing  to  the  contrary, 
and  if  you  will  just  look  around,  you  will 
perceive  the  esteem  you  are  held  in  here — 
how  ardent  an  admirer  of  you  J.  S.  is,  sir. 
There  is  a  copj^  of  the  very  picture  Jos  Rey- 
nolds painted  of  you." 

"  My  dear,  good  fellow  !  I  am  sorry  I  did 
not  know  you  ninety  years  ago  in  London — - 
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made  thirteen  hundred  pounds  by  my  two 
comedies — you  must  want  money — ^you  are 
a  scribbler — bad  business,  sir.  You  put  me 
in  mind  of  Green  Arbor  Court,  aily  you  are 
much  snugger — bad  business.     Stay — [and 

here  Goldy  tried  his  pockets] — no 1  have 

not  one  blessed  image  of  the  King  in  my 
fob.  Publishers  are  great  scoundrels,  Mister 
Johannes.  Did  you  ever  hear  my  joke  about 
fome  ?  I'll  tell  you.  Well,  sii-,  at  the  Royal 
Academy  I  remarked  to  Reynolds,  when  I 
was  given  the  chair  of  History,  (but  no  emol- 
ument,) that  it  was  like,  sir,  a  shirt  without 
ruffles. — Oh  !  no — no — that  wasn't  it,  but 
hke  ruffles  to  a  man  that  had  no  shirt.  That's 
it — that's  it,  sir;  ha!  ha!" 

A  great  noise  just  at  this  moment  inter- 
rupted Goldsmith,  who  laughed  heartily, 
thinking  his  joke  had  produced  a  "thun- 
der of  a]jplause  ;"  but  presently  loud  shouts 
of  "  Halloo,  halloo,  let  me  in,"  so  vividly  re- 
minded him  of  his  landlady  scenes  that  he 
instantly  decamped.  A  continuation  of  the 
noise  had  the  effect  of  making  us  jump  up, 
(in  the  act  of  which  the  patella  of  Johan- 
nes' knee-pan  very  nearly  underwent  the 
unpleasant  performance  of  dislocation,)  when 
■we  found  we  must  have  been  enjoying  a 
"  Midsummer  Night's  (or  rather  evening's) 
Dream." 

"  Let  me  in,"  again  broke  on  our  ear,  to 
which  we  duly  answered,  "  Come  in,"  but  re- 
collecting that  the  door  of  our  sanctum  was 
locked  on  the  inside,  we  arose  and  admitted 
the  visitor.  He  was  a  young  man  of  pre- 
possessing appearance,  but  with  a  certain  air 
of  uncertainty  about  him,  which  is  remark- 
ably perceptible  in  those  unwise  young  men 
whu  listlessly  swing  on  the  slack  rope  of  man- 
hood without  having  will  or  sense  enough  to 
walk  steadily  some  one  path  of  life.  Young- 
men  at  this  state  of  existence  think  they  are 
above  the  earth,  and  enjoy  their  swing  with 
much  self-satisfaction,  until  giim  Starvation, 
also  m  search  of  something  to  do,  mounts 
the  rope  with  them,  and  threatens  to  make 
the  pleasure-cord  a  noose,  or  sever  with  its 
clasp  of  steel  the  hemp,  so  that  the  youth  is 
in  momentary  danger  of  being  flung,  and 
dash'd  to  fragments  upon  the  earth  he  had 
disdained.  The  young  man  who  had  en- 
tered our  sanctum  was  enjoying  his  aerial 
excursion,  swinging  lazily,  scarceh'  agitating 
the  :iir  which  was  pressing  him,  but  fancy- 
ing, deluded  individual,  that  he  should  yet 
even  dare  to  mount  the  clouds,  and  reform, 


if  not  revolutionize,  the  realms  of  Imagina- 
tion. In  fact,  he  believed  himself  to  be  a 
born  Genius.  His  manner,  naturally  respect- 
able, had  fledged  itself  with  the  sickliness 
and  sentiment  which  literary  aspirants,  with- 
out literary  ability,  assume;  and  the  cadence 
of  his  voice  in  making  the  merest  remark, 
through  sympathy  with  nature  we  suppose, 
was  slow,  and  beginning  in  a  pert  spring  mea- 
sure, so  to  speak,  worked  its  seasonable  move- 
ment into  a  summer////  tone  of  approbation, 
thence  into  an  autumnal  sorabreness  of  shake- 
headativeness  and  critical  omnipotence,  fin- 
ishing appropriately  with  a  wintry  bareness, 
leaving  the  impression  on  his  hearers  that 
he  was  remarkably  cool  in  taking  such  a 
long  time  to  prove  that  his  tree  of  literary 
knowledge  bore  no  fruit,  and  was  even  des- 
titute of  a  decent  bunch  of  leaves — "  point  of 
fact,"  that  he  was  a  sort  of  fashioned  board 
such  as  we  see  at  booksellers'  doors,  where- 
on the  announcements  of  new  books  are 
pasted.  If  titles  were  fTititled  to  a  position, 
then  would  our  poor  friend  take  no  medi- 
ocre stand  in  the  world,  for  he  possessed 
more  titles  than  the  English  Book  of  Heral- 
dry, and,  catalogue  makers  excepted,  he  was 
the  greatest  walking  hearsay  we  have  ever 
met. 

Our  reading  friends  will  say,  as  our  per- 
sonal ones  have  often  said,  "  Why  does  Dr. 
Johannes,  a  man  of  years  and  experience, 
tolerate  snch  a  ream  of  soiled  foolscap  to 
lumber  bio  studio  V  Well,  the  reason  is,  we 
believe  him,  apart  from  his  literary  ideas,  to 
be  a  young  man  of  parts.  The  airs  he  has 
taken  has  blown  his  nature  out,  and  he  is 
too  great  a  genius  to  think  of  filling  the  va- 
cuum by  the  study  of  the  great  masters, 
believing  that  he  is  a  great  master  himself. 
If  he  had  read  Emerson's  "  Representative 
Men,"  especially  the  paper  on  Shakspeare, 
(whose  great  rival  he  allows  himself  to  be,) 
he  might  be  changed  in  his  opinion ;  tor  Emer- 
son clearly  shows,  we  never  doubted  it,  that 
the  greatest  geniuses  are  the  greatest  appro- 
priators  ;  they  are  great  collectors  and  amass- 
ers,  for  tlaey  cannot  build  a  pyramid  without 
large  stones  and  long  labor.  Morton  Bel- 
lows was  not  without  sense  on  other  topics 
than  literary  ones,  and  being  a  comely,  re- 
spectable y(juLh,  we  rather  encouraged  his 
visits  in  the  ho]ie  that  we  might  be  able  to 
dissuade  him  from  becoming  a  martyr  for 
the  sake  of  the  reading  world.  It  is  a  strange 
truth  that  our  boy,  J.  S.,  junior,  never  could 
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velisli  poor  Morton,  although  the  latter  was 
markedly  kind  to  the  boy,  and  once  or  twice 
brought  him  some  volumes  of  Peter  Parley. 
J.  S.,  junior,  who  is  a  wag  in  his  way,  made 
a  discovery  one  evening  which  our  visitor 
did  not  relish.  It  was  rather  true  to  be  well 
received.  The  boy  was  bent  over  a  book  by 
the  stove  last  winter,  and  Bellows  pati'oniz- 
ingly  asked  hira  what  was  he  studying? 
"  Johnson's  Dictionary,"  answered  the  young 
J.  S.  "Ha!"  resumed  Bellows,  "great book 
— great  man  Johnson,  very  fond  of  tea." 
"  Did  he  take  milk  and  sugar  in  it  V  asked 
the  boy  archly.  "  Can't  say,  m'y  little  wit, 
but  he  was  a  great  man — a  very  great  man; 
Pm  exceedingly  fond  of  Johnson."  "You 
oughtn't  to  be,'"'  said  the  boy.  "  Why  so  ?" 
quoth  Bellows.  "Because  he  calls  you  a 
Blower,  Mr.  Bellows."  Morton's  chin  fell. 
But  to  resume. 

"  Why,  Doctor,  what  m  the  name  of 
Heaven  were  you  thinking  about?  I  have 
been  rapping  considerable,"  said  Morton  Bel- 
lows as  he  entered. 

"  Well,  my  dear  Morton,  I — sit  down,  you 
will  find  a  glass  empty — fill  it,  boy."  (And 
as  we  are  getting  dra7iiii\Ac,  our  readers  will 
allow  us  to  get  into  a  dialogue.)  "I  might 
say  with  poor  Poe, 

'  Tlie  fact  is,  I  was  napping,  and  so  gently  you  came 

rapping, 
And  so  faintly  yuu  came  tapping,  tapping  at  my 

chatnber  door, 
TJiat  I  scarce  was  sure  I  heard  you.' 

However,  now  that  you  are  in,  make  your- 
self at  home.  Ha  !  what's  the  volume,' '  the 
ponderous  volume,'  I  trust  of  not  '  forgotten 
lore,'  under  your  arm  ?" 

Bellows. — The  Female  Poets  of  Ameri- 
ca. (And  he  threw  carelessly  tliat  volume  on 
the  desk.) 

Johannes, — The  Female  Humbugs,  boy, 
of  America. 

Bellows. — Oh,  Doc 

Johannes. — Don't  get  into  a  fume  in  a 
minute ;  here's  a  cigar,  get  in  the  clouds  as 
soon  as  you  like,  boy,  but  don't  fume  about 
the  fair  pajoer  stainers.  I.  beg  the  ladies' 
pardon,  all  round — I  did  not  mean  hum- 
bugs, but  you  know  I  do  not  like  such 
verses. 

Bellows. — Did — you — Doctor,  read  Miss 

's  new  poem  in  the  Milliner's  Magazine  ? 

— 't — was — beautiful. 

Johannes. — No,  Morton — no,  sir — bal- 


derdash— I  never  read  waste  paper.    I  would 
not  light  my  pipe  with  such  vei-ses,  lest  I 

might  imbibe  any  such  d n  nonsense  into 

my  head. 

Bellows. — But,  sir,  the  Home  Journal, 
which  no  fashionable  parlor  could  possibly 
be  fragrant  without,  praises  her  lyrical  coui- 
tributions  to  the  poesie  of  the  age  exceed-- 
ingly.  The  editors,  poets  themselves,  Doctop, 
consider  her  destined  to  add  another  star  to 
the  literary  Hag  of  our  glorious  Union. 

Johannes. — Literary  fiddlestick !  But  you 
are  the  only  literary  fiddlestick  I  know ;  you 
are  a  great  bow,  (beau,)  though  I  must  say 
producing  rather  inharmonious  sounds.  And 
as  to  a  woman  writing  lyrics — sheer  nonsense, 
Morton  !  If  we  want  true,  great  songs,  we 
must  give  up  the  inspiration  of  the  Bloomere 
and  such  like  swaddling  clothes  before  we  can 
produce  a  poet  worthy  of  America — a  great 
poet;  and  to  be  the  greatest  poet  of  the  great- 
est Republic  on  the  earth  will  be  a  i>roud 
position.  A  song  is  to  jioetry  what  a  woll-cho>- 
sen  bouquet  is  to  the  flower  garden — a  cull- 
ing and  concentrating  of  the  most  perfect 
and  refreshing  fragrance  of  the  entire  in  a 
small  space.  And  so  you  must  choose  the 
component  parts  according  to  the  theme, 
be  it  of  love,  war,  Bacchus,  or  hate.  Yes, 
sir,  and  no  woman  that  I  wot  of  can  do  this. 
Your  lady  scribblers  may  be  great  poets, 
but,  by  the  perfumed  kerchief  and  affected 
frontispiece  of  Satan  Montgomery,  they  have 
not  shown  it  as  yet.  Morton,  my  friend,  you 
must  think  for  yourself ;  don't  take  your  opii>- 
ions  from  newspaper  puffs,  and  above  all, 
read  the  books  you  introduce  as  subjects  of 
conversation.  None  but  a  looker-on  can  sea 
how  exceedingly  ridiculous  it  is  for  a  ]>erson 
to  talk  on  what  he  knows  not  of,  save  from 
the  publisher's  announcement  and  the  col- 
lection of  "o{^inions  of  the  press"  on  the  fly- 
leaf, which  nefaiious  habit  is,  I  see,  getting 
fashionable.  I  have  in  mg  eye  several  young 
men — one  I  am  certain  of — who  hnve  been 
spoiled  and  rendered  the  bores  of  society  and 
gibe  of  their  friends  by  such  a  coursp.  It's  ■ 
lamentable,  and  as  for  your  Female  Poets, 
it's  a  phanta'jmagoria — now,  boy,  be  rpiiet— 
I  know  what  you  would  say — gallantry  and 
so  forth.  All  exceedingly  good  in  its  ;)lace. 
But  look  you,  look  at  them  books — books 
that  Tom  Carlyle  would  bow  to  !  Alhih  il 
Allah !  true  Books. 

Bellows. — I  will  admit  that  we  h;ive  no 
women  who  can  write  sucJi  books;  still  shall 
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I  believe  tliat  in  tins  volume  you  will  find 
some  poems  of  excellent  merit,  and  as  good 
in  their  way  as  can  be  met  with.  I  think  it 
is  Tom  Moore,  that  glorious  fellow,  who  says 
in  one  of  his  "melodies," 

"Twere  ill,  when  flowers  around  us  rise, 

To  make  light  of  the  rest  if  the  rose  is  not  there." 

And,  by  the  same  rule,  I  think  we  must  not 
despise  those  simple  daisies  and  primroses  in 
the  fields  of  poesy  because  we  have  not  the 
aromatic  rose  in  their  n:idst. 

Johannes. — True;  but  poetry  is  poetry, 
whether  conveyed  by  the  eye,  the  ear,  or  the 
pen.  We  can  think  poetry;  see  it  in  the 
mountains,  rivers  and  trees ;  write  it  from 
the  soul ;  but  unless  I  can  judge  of  it  in  the 
works  given  to  me,  I  know  not  how.  I  can- 
not listen  to  every  sentimental  school-girl 
or  childish  old  woman  in  the  land,  or  walk 
with  them,  or  boat  with  them,  one  after  an- 
other, to  give  the  one  or  the  other  a  chance 
of  talking  her  thoughts  to  me.  They  may 
be  all  poets,  but  I  want  the  proof;  and  I 
believe,  further,  that  if  there  is  any  of  the 
"divinity"  in  the  soul,  i(  must  come  out,  be 
it  in  rough  chunks,  like  Mrs.  Barrett's,  or  in 
polished  groups,  like  Alfred  Tennyson's.  You 
can  no  more  stay  the  sunshine  than  the  po- 
etic fire.  Every  poet  is  a  sort  of  Stromboli, 
Cotopaxi,  or  Mount  Hecla ;  and  if  his  or  her 
soul  does  not  burn  externally  all  the  time  as 
the  one,  it  rages  intei'iorly,  and  flames  at  inter- 
vals like  the  other.  You  might  as  well  strive 
to  put  out  Vesuvius  with  a  wet  blanket  as 
put  down  the  j^oet.  And  as  to  your  quota- 
tion about  liking  all  flowers  because  the  rose 
is  ncit  present,  it  is  folly.  If  the  rose  is  your 
idea  of  a  flower,  never  be  satisfied  with  any 
thing  less.  So  in  poetry;  toil  after  the  first 
class  of  it.  It  is  such  ridiculous  and  un- 
manly patronage  as  you  would  bestow,  that 
brings  all  those  bardlings  about  us  like  mos- 
quitoes in  August.  True  genius  discards  your 
"grim  patronage,"  as  Douglas  Jerrold  truly 
characterized  it;  for  it  is  grim  even  in  its 
smiles.  You  say  there  are  some  excellent 
poems  in  that  book,  I  should  like  to  see 
them ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
of  Anne  Lynch's,  a  coujile  by  Alice  Cai'ey, 
and  some  few  by  Mrs.  Osgood,  I  don't  know 
where  to  find  any  thing  even  tolerable  by  our 
American  poetesses. 

Bellows. — And  yet.  Doctor,  I  don't  know 
why  they  should  not  write,  and  well  too. 


Johannes. — AVomen  should  not  write ; 
only,  indeed,  such  women  as  Elizabeth  Bar- 
rett Browning  or  Mary  Shelley,  or  perhaps 
Maria  Edgeworth,  who  have  something  to 
write.  Women  ought  to  mend  their  fathers', 
brothers'  and  husbands'  stockings,  and  look 
after  the  domestic,  instead  of  the  poetic  fire. 
Longfellow,  though  sometimes  a  wrong-fel- 
low, was  pretty  right  when  he  said  : 

"What  we  admire  most  in  woman 
Is  her  affection,  not  her  mtellect." 

I  think  a  little  of  both  good.  Lyttk-ton's 
advice  to  a  lady  may  be,  as  he  himself  says, 

"Too  roughly  kind  to  please  a  lady's  ear;" 

but  ne'ertheless  it  contains  much  that  a  lady 
of  sense  (which,  by  the  way,  is  no  gr.at  ac- 
quaintance of  our  American  poetesses)  ought 
to  be  glad  to  profit  by.  One  passage  just 
suits  our  talk  ;  advising  a  lady — a  Belinda, 
too — he  says  : 

"  Seek  to  be  good,  but  aim  not  to  be  great; 
A  woman's  noblest  station  is  retreat ; 
Her  fairest  virtues  fly  from  public  sight. 
Domestic  worth,  that  shuns  too  strong  a  light." 

Bellows. — But  there  is  Eliza  Cook  and 
Mrs.  Partington  and  the  Women's  Rights 
Convention. 

Johannes. — Eliza  Cook  ?  She  is  no  more 
a  poet  than  Cardinal  Wiseman  is  a  Mussul- 
man— not  but  there  are  many  wise-men  Mus- 
sulmen;  but  her  rhymes  are  mere  sermons 
and  humanitarian  speeches,  cut  up  into  set 
lines  of  syllables  beginning  with  a  ca))ital 
letter,  and  ending  with  a  jingle.  Now,  Mrs. 
Partington  is  a  s^-nsible  old  lady,  and  much 
after  my  own  mind  ;  but  the  Convention  is 
a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  some  ill-satisfied 
and  jealous  husbands,  to  drive  their  wives 
into  the  Lunatic  Asylum.  Put  all  th-  dis- 
trict fire-bells  into  a  lecture-room,  Hope 
Chapel  or  Clinton  Hall,  and  have  them  all 
rung  together,  and  you  may  have  some  idea 
of  a  senate  of  women.  Oh,  horrible  !  Poe 
evidently  had  them  in  his  mind  when  he 


'Oh,  the  belles — brazen  belles! 
What  a  tale  of  terror,  now,  their  turbulency  tells! 
In  the  startled  car  of  niijht, 
Hew  thev  scream  out  their  affright! 
Too  much  horrified  to  speak, 
They  can  only  shriek — shriek, 
Out  of  tune !" 
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And  again — what  a  prophet  he  was  : 

"  What  a  tale  their  terror  tells  of  Despair ! 

How  they  clang,  and  clasli,  and  roar ! 

What  a  horror  they  outpour 
On  the  bosom  of  tiie  palpitating  air!" 

Carlyle,  too,  who  anticipated  the  American 
women's  movement,  knew  well  its  dire  effect. 
In  his  French  Revolution,  Vol.  I.,  if  you  rec- 
ollect, he  says :  "  Might  there  not  be  a  female 
Parliament,  too,  with  '  screams  from  the  op- 
position benches,'  and  '  the  honorable  mem- 
ber borne  out  in  hysterics  V  "  No,  no ;  such 
is  not  true  womanhood.  Push  that  decan- 
ter this  way. 

Bellows. — Doctor,  I  find  you  are  as  testy 
as  ever  on  this  subject. 

Johannes. — Oh !  if  all  your  lady  scrib- 
blers were  obliged  by  law,  as  a  license  for 
their  literary  aspirations,  to  send  with  every 
contribution  to  a  magazine  half  a  dozen 
shirts,  and  the  same  quantity  of  knitted 
stockings,  (the  work  of  their  own  hands,)  to 
be  delivered  over  to  some  public  hospital  by 
the  editor  of  said  magazine,  you  would  see 
what  a  pleasant  change  would  come  over 
society. 

Bellows. — Won't  you  listen,  sir,  while  I 
read  you  a  few  lines  ? 

Johannes. — Of  what? 

Bellows. — A  poem  by  Mrs.  Sarah  J. 
Hale.  I  claim  a  hearing  now — it  is  my  turn. 
Doctor. 

Johannes  (sarcastically). — Mrs.  Ilal'^  ! 
who  is  Mrs.  Hale  ?  You  had  better  make  a 
biographical  oration  concerning  each  femi- 
nine too 

Bellows. — I  beg  you  won't  interrupt 
now.  Doctor ;  'pon  my  life,  it's  only  fair — my 
turn  now. 

Johannes. — Stay,  Morton,  like  a  good 
youth  ;  just  hand  me  that  pillow — ha,  thank 
you.  1  know  I  shall  be  asleep  ere  the  second 
stanza  is  closed. 

Bellows  (^rather  impatientlt/). — Li  ten, 
sir;  it  is  from  a  poem  entitled  'Iron,"  and 
which  I  think  you  will  say  is  vigorous  and 
musical.  ' 

Johannes  {settUmi  his  head  on  the  j)il- 
low). — Go  ahead  ;  I'm  all  ready  ;  coo'  as  an 
ice-cream,  l)ut  presently  shall  be  drowsy  as  a 
dose  of  laudanum. 

Bellows  [reads). 

"As  in  lonely  thought  I  pondered — •" 


Johannes  (jyarentheticalbj). — I  wish  to 
heavens  you  were  pondering  alone  ! 

BELL0w^s. — Ungallant,  by  the  umbrella  of 
Halleck — ungallant !  What,  not  give  a  lady 
a  hearing  ? 

Johannes. — Well,  I  really  apologize — 
go  on. 

Bellows. — If  you  interrupt  again.  Doc- 
tor, I  shall  impose  a  penalty,  and  that  is,  that 
l/ou  read  every  thing  I  mark  in  ^his  volume. 

Johannes. — Enough  said — read. 

Bellows  (reads). 

"As,  in  lonely  thought,  I  ponder'd 

On  the  marv'Ious  things  of  earth, 
And,  in  fancy's  dreaming,  wonder'd 

At  their  beauty,  power,  and  worth, 
Came,  like  words  of  prayer,  the  feeling — 

Oh !  that  God  Avould  make  me  know, 
Through  the  Spirit's  clear  revealing, 

What,  of  all  his  works  below, 
Is  to  man  a  boon  the  greatest, 

Briglitening  on  from  age  to  age, 
Serving  truest,  earliest,  latest. 

Through  the  world's  long  pilgrimage. 

"  Soon  vast  mountains  rose  before  me, 

Shaggy,  desolate  and  lone, 
Their  scarred  heads  were  threat'ning  o'er  me, 

Their  dark  shadows  round  me  thrown ; 
Then  a  voice  from  out  the  mountains 

As  an  earthquake  shook  the  ground, 
And  like  frightertd  fawns  the  fountains, 

Leaping,  fed  before  the  sound; 
And  the  Anak  oaks  bow'd  lowly. 

Quivering,  aspen-like,  with  fear ; 
While  the  deep  response  came  slowly, 

Or  it  must  have  crush'd  mine  ear: 

"'Iron!  Iron!  Iron!' — crashing, 

Like  the  battle-axe  and  shield; 
Or  the  sword  on  hemlet  clashing. 

Through  a  bloody  battle-field: 
'  Iron !  Iron !  Iron !' — rolling 

Like  the  far-olf  cannon's  boom; 
Or  the  death-knell,  slowly  tolling, 

hrough  a  dungeon's  charnel  gloom! 
'  Iron  !  Iron !  Iron  !' — swinging, 

Like  the  summer  winds  at  play; 
Or  as  bells  of  Time  were  ringing 

In  tiie  blest  Millennial  Day  ! 

*  *  *  *  * 

"As  the  rivers,  fiirthest  flowing. 

In  the  highest  hills  have  birth; 
As  the  banyan,  broadest  growing, 

Oftenest  bows  its  head  to  earth ; 
So  the  noble-t  minds  press  onward, 

Channels  fir  of  gooil  to  trace; 
So  the  largest  hearts  bend  downward, 

Circling  all  t!i<;  human  race  ; 
Thus,  by  Iron's  aid  pursuing 

Through  tlie  earth  their  plans  of  love, 
Men  our  Father's  will  are  ck)ing, 

Here,  as  angels  do  above." 

Johannes  (^imtronizinghj). — Well,  that 
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is  rather  a  Hale  production ;  there  are  some 
capital  lines,  especially, 

"And  like  frigbten'd  fawns  the  fountains, 
Leaping,  fled  before  the  sound," 

in  that  chant. 

Bellows. — What,  not  asleep  yet  ?  Doc- 
tor, {sarcasticalhj^)  perhaps  this  verse  will 
have  the  effect ;  it  is  from  the  poems  of  the 
same  Iron  hand.  It  is  a  vei-se  from  "Alice 
Ea}',"  which  I  believe,  with  Miss  Caroline 
May,  "contains  several  exquisite  touches  of 
nature."  Mi's.  Hale's  pc  etry  has  much 
strength,  vivacity  and  chasteness,  and,  iny 
dear  Doctor,  you  only  need  to  read  her  to  be 
her  admirer.     Here  is  a  sweet  stanza : 

"An  only  child  was  Alice, 

And,  like  the  blest  above, 
The  gentle  maid  had  ever  breathed 

An  atmosphere  of  love  ; 
Her  father's  smile  like  sunshine  came, 

Like  dew  her  mother's  kiss. 
Their  love  and  goodness  made  her  home 

Like  heaven,  the  place  of  bliss." 

Here  is  a  fine  passage ;  speaking,  in  the  poem 
entitled  The  Mississi2:>pi,oiih.e  clouds  break- 
ing on  the  mountain  tops,  she  says: 

"  The  jagged  rocks,         *  «•  * 

"VVliose  splinter'd  summits  seize  the  warring  clouds 
And  roll  them,  broken,  like  a  host  o'erthrown, 
Adown  the  mountain's  side." 

And  tracing  the  course  of  the  river,  a  fine 
passage  occurs  thus : 

"  But  now  it  deepens,  struggles,  rushes  on ; 
Like  goaded  war-horse,  bounding  o'er  the  foe, 
It  clears  the  rocks  it  may  not  spurn  aside, 
Leaping,  as  Curtius  leap'd  adown  the  gulf. 
And  rising,  like  Antasus,  from  the  fall. 
Its  course  majestic  through  the  land  pursues." 

Johannes. — That  is  really  a  fine  passage. 
The  course  of  the  noble  river  is  told  with 
noble  force  and  vigor.  It  is  very  expressive, 
full,  though  condensed,  and  the  impetuous 
characteristic  in  the  hne, 

"  It  clears  the  rocks  it  may  not  spurn  aside," 

is  but  the  more  admirably  carried  out  by  the 
simile  to  Curtius  leaping  "  adown  the  gulf," 
to  which  the  apphcation  is  very  perfect. 

Bellows. — One  more  passage  from  the 
same  poem,  and  I'll  warrant  you  won't  de- 
sire to  sleep  to-night,  sir,  at  least,  while  I  cull 
passages  fur  you ;  but  truth  to  say,  many 


may  be  found  of  equal  Aigor  to  those  which 
I  have  read — listen  : 

"Great  Source  of  Being,  Beauty,  Light  and  Love ! 
Creator !  Lord  !  the  waters  worship  thee  ! 
£re  thy  creative  xiiiile  had  somi  the  flowers  ; 
Ere  the  glad  hills  leapd  vpward,  or  the  earth. 
With  sweUing  bosom,  waited  for  her  child; 
Before  eternal  Love  had  lit  the  S2m, 
Or  Time  had  traced  his  dial-plate  in  stars, 
Thejoiifid  anthem  of  tJic  waters  f  owed ; 
And  Chaos  like  a  fright  end  felon  fed, 
While  on  the  deep  the  Holy  Spirit  moved!' 

Johannes. — Mrs.  Hale's  similes  are  not 
seldom  frightened  into  a  position.  That  is 
a  very  good  passage. 

Bellows. — Yes.  I  think  her  woiks  are 
remarkable  for  a  healthiness  of  style,  which 
would  be  an  acquisition  to  many  of  your 
male  writers  of  the  day.  You  will  admire 
Mrs,  Hale's  motives.  Doctor  Johannes,  for 
writing,  when  you  learn  that  she  first  became 
an  authoress  in  1822,  when  the  death  of  her 
husband,  a  lawyer,  placed  her  the  sole  guar- 
dian and  support  of  her  children,  without 
the  necessary  means  to  procure  them  that  ed- 
ucation which  her  own  eai-ly  culture  prompted 
her  to  seek  for  them.  A  gifted  woman,  the 
daughter  of  an  inteUigent  and  gifted  mother, 
she  the  more  strongly  felt  the  onerous  charge 
Providence  allotted  her,  and  then  it  was  she 
cast  her  talents  before  the  public,  and,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  with  some  effect,  and  has  the 
double  happiness  of  benefiting  it  and  herself. 
She  has  published  several  works,  including 
Northwood^  a  novel.  Sketches  of  American 
Character,  Traits  of  American  Life,  The 
Ladies'  Wreath,  edited  the  Ladies'  Maga- 
zine, and  at  present  is  the  discriminating  ed- 
itor of  the  Ladies''  Book.  A  volume  entitled 
The  Vigil  of  Love  and  other  Poems  was 
published  in  1848,  and  since  then,  Henry 
Guy,  a  Tale  of  the  Sea.  Mrs.  Hale  has  also 
published  a  Tragedy  entitled  Ormond  Gros- 
venor,  founded  on  the  life  of  Colonel  Isaac 
Hayne,  the  revolutionary  martyr  of  South 
Carohna.  Carohne  May,  in  her  edition  of 
the  Female  Poets,  justly  remarks:  "In  all, 
there  is  some  good  lesson  inculcated ;  show- 
ing a  healthiness  of  sentiment  and  a  sound- 
ness of  heart — more  valuable  than  the  most 
brilliant  imagination."  And  Griswold,  in  his 
bioo-raphical  preface  to  a  selection  of  Mi-s. 
Hale's  poems,  says  that  all  her  miscellaneous 
criticisms,  essays  and  sketches  are  "  indica- 
tive of  sound  principles,  and  of  kindness, 
knowledge,  and  judgment." 
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Johannes. — Bellows,  you  should  have 
told  me  the  motives  which  actuated  Mrs. 
Hale  before  you  read  me  her  poems ;  but 
perhaps  it  is  as  well.  There  is  one  thing 
evident :  the  lady,  if  she  never  wrote  a  line, 
must  be  allied  to  a  poet  in  action.  There 
is  nothing  so  grand  as  a  woman  conquering 
difficulties  ;  I  honor  such  persons.  I  have 
made  it  the  rule  of  my  life  to  love  those 
upon  whom  misfortune  hath  left  its  mark, 
or  attempted  to  do.  Turn  to  that  book 
again,  Morton,  and  open  it  at  the  Miss  Carey 
division^  as  Captain  Cuttle  would  say.  Do 
you  know  that  I  think  Miss  Alice  Carey  has 
perhaps  the  strongest  imagination  among 
the  lady  minds  of  the  land.  It  is  sometimes 
heavy  in  expressiveness,  from  the  very  fact 
of  its  being  rich.  She  seems  as  if  she  did 
not  or  could  not  say  all  she  thought.  I  have 
no  doubt,  in  the  words  of  Keats, 

"  But  to  her  heart,  her  heart  was  voluble." 

And  that  like  Madeleine  her  side  was  "  pain- 
ing with  eloquence," 

"As  though  a  tonguelcss  nightingale  sliould  swell 
Her  throat  in  vain,  and  die,  heart-stifled  in  her  dell." 

But  Miss  Carey  will  not  "  die  heart-stifled ;" 
we  shall  have  some  grand  things  from  her 
yet.  Her  Pictures  of  Memory  is  very  beau- 
tiful. When  I  have  done  reading  it,  the 
cadence  of  the  rhythm  is  running  through  my 
head.  "  I  am  haunted  by  the  tune,"  as  Grif- 
fin says.  The  ballad,  entitled  "An  Evening 
Tale,"  which  begins : 

"  Come,  thou  of  the  drooping  eyelid, 

And  cheek  that  is  meekly  pale, 
Give  over  thy  pensive  musing, 

And  list  to  a  lonesome  tale ; 
For  hearts  that  are  torn  and  bleeding. 

Or  heavy  as  thine,  and  lone. 
May  find  in  another's  son'ow 

Forgetfulness  of  their  own,"  &c., 

has  three  or  four  capital  pictures  in  it.  I 
can't  recollect  poetry  as  well  as  I  used  to — 
Morton,  boy,  fill  your  glass.  Female  poetry 
needs  ardent  spirits  to  make  a  man  a  Lotha- 
rio against  his  will.  By  the  way,  did  you 
read  "  Lyra,  a  Lament,"  by  Alice  Carey — one 
of  her  latest  poems  ?  It  is  crisp  and  quaint  as 
an  old  dirge,  and  possesses  much  beautiful 
appreciation. 

Bellows. — Yes,  I  have  read  it,  and  I 
wondered  much  that  Savage  did  not  allude 
to  it  in  his  essay  on  "  Death- Verses"  in  the 
June  American  Review. 

Johannes. — True,  boy.     I  must  ask  the 


editor  why  he  did  not  suggest  that  to  He  ban 
Sauvage!" 

Bellows. — Are  you  acquainted  there — 
writer  for  the  Review? 

Johannes. — Yes.  I  am  thinking  very 
seriously  of  a  paper  on  some  Female  Ame- 
rican Poets — good  subject,  by  Jove  !  I  have 
it — I'll  write  down  our  conversation  to-night 
— a  sort  of  nodes.  Capital !  you  will  find  a 
magazine  on  the  shelf  yon,  with  that  poem 
in  it — there — a  little  to  the  right — not  that 
one — ah  !  now  you  have  it.  Read  it  for  me. 
I  like  it  very  much. 

Bellows  (i-eads). 

LYRA.— A  LAMENT. 

BT  ALICE  CARET. 

Maidens,  whose  tresses  shine. 

Crowned  with  daftbdil  and  eglantine, 

Or,  from  their  stringed  buds  of  brier-roses, 

Bright  as  the  vermeil  closes 

Of  April  twilights,  after  sobbing  rains, 

Fall  down  in  rippled  skeins 

And  golden  tangles,  low 

About  your  bosoms,  dainty  as  new  enow; 

While  the  warm  shadows  blow  in  softest  gales 

Fair  hawthorn  flowers  and  cheny  blossoms  white 
Against  your  kirtles,  Uke  the  froth  from  pails 

O'er-brimmed  with  milk  at  night. 
When  lowing  heifers  bury  their  sleek  flanks 
In  winrows  of  sweet  hay,  or  clover  banks — 
Come  near  and  hear,  I  pray, 
My  plained  roundelay : 

Where  creeping  vines  o'errun  the  sunny  leas, 
Sadly,  sweet  souls,  I  watch  your  shining  bands 
Filling  with  stained  hands 

Your  leafy  cups  with  lush  red  strawberries ; 
Or  deep  in  murmurous  glooms. 
In  yellow  mosses  full  of  starry  blooms. 
Sunken  at  ease — eacli  busied  as  she  likes, 

Or  stripping  from  the  grass  the  beaded  dews, 
Or  picking  jagged  leaves  from  the  slim  spikes 

Of  tender  pinks — with  warbled  interfuse 
Of  poesy  divine, 

That  haply  long  ago 

Some  wretched  borderer  of  the  realm  of  woe 
Wrought  to  a  dulcet  line  : 
If  in  your  lovely  years 
There  be  ason-ow  that  may  touch  with  tears 
Tlie  eyelids  piteously,  they  must  be  shed 
For  Lyra,  dead. 
The  mantle  of  the  May 

Was  blown  almost  within  the  smnmer's  reach, 
And  all  the  orchard  trees, 

Apple,  and  pear,  and  peach, 
Were  full  of  yellow  bees. 

Flown  from  their  hives  away. 
The  callow  dove  upon  the  dusty  beam 

Fluttered  its  little  wings  in  streaks  of  light. 

And  the  gray  swallow  twittered  full  in  sight — 
Harmless  the  unyoked  team 

Browsed  from  the  budding  elms,  and  thrillir^ 
lays 

Made  musical  prophecies  of  brighter  days ; 
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And  iill  went  jocundly ;  I  could  but  say, 

Ah !  ■well-aday  1 

"What  time  spring  thaws  the  wold, 

Ami  in  the  dead  leaves  come  up  sprouts  of  gold, 

And  green  and  ribby  blue,  that  after  hours 

Encrown  with  flowers ; 

Heavily  lies  my  heart 

From  all  delights  apart,        , 

Eveu  as  au  echo  hungry  for  the  wind, 

"When  fail  the  silver-kissing  waves  to  unbind 

The  music  bedded  in  tlie  drowsy  strings 

Of  the  sea's  golden  shells — 
That  sometimes,  with  their  honeyed  murmurings, 

Fill  all  its  underswells : 
For  o'er  the  sunshine  fell  a  shadow  wide 
When  Ly)a  died. 

AVhen  sober  Autumn,  with  his  mist-bound  brows, 
Sits  drearily  beneath  the  fading  boughs, 
And  the  rain,  chilly  cold, 
Wrings  from  his  beard  of  gold. 
And  as  some  comfort  for  his  lonesome  hours. 
Hides  in  his  bosom  stalks  of  withered  flowers, 
I  think  about  what  leaves  are  drooping  round 
A  smootbly-shapen  mound ; 
And  if  the  wild  wind  cries 
"Where  Lyra  lies. 
Sweet  shepherds,  softly  blow 
Pitties  most  sad  and  low — 
Piping  on  hollow  reeds  to  your  pent  sheep- 
Calm  be  my  Lyra's  sleep, 

Unvexed  with  dream  of  the  rough  briers  that  pull 
From  his  strayed  lambs  tlie  wool ! 
O  star,  that  tremblest  dim 
Upon  the  welkin's  rim. 
Send  with  thy  milky  shadows  from  above 
Tidings  about  my  love ; 
If  that  some  envious  wave 
Made  his  untimely  grave, 
Or  if,  so  softening  half  my  wild  regrets. 
Some  coverlid  of  bluest  violets 
'Sfa.s  softly  put  aside, 
"What  time  he  died  ! 
Nay,  come  not,  piteous  maids. 
Out  of  the  murmurous  shades ; 
But  keep  your  tresses  crowned  as  you  may 
With  eglantine  and  daftbdillies  gay. 
And  with  the  dews  of  myrtles  wash  your  cheeks, 
When  flamy  streaks, 

Unpruning  the  gray  orient,  tell  of  morn — 
While  I,  forlorn. 

Pour  all  my  heart  in  tears  and  plaints,  instead. 
For  Lyra,  dead. 


Bellows. — It  is  beautiful;  but  does  it 
not  strike  you  that  the  language  is  Miltonic, 
like  his — what  d'ye  call  it — poems  about 
Allegories  and  Penserosos  ? 

Johannes. — You  had  better  call  them 
Alley-Careys  and  Pensive-Rosas — you  mean 
L'Allegro  and  II  Penseroso,  Lycidas,  and  so 
forth.  Well,  what  of  it  ?  Her  language  is 
Miitonic  in  his  pastoral  mood,  and  for  that 
very  reason  we  should  most  admire  her.  / 
do — as  I  admire  Mrs.  Browning  for  her  Mil- 
tonisms  (though  often  crude)  in  his  more 


imaginative  and  sombre  moods.  You  might 
as  well  say  that  soldiei's  in  a  battle  should 
not  follow  their  chief,  as  that  the  young  poet» 
should  not  follow  in  the  paths  of  the  chief* 
of  poetry.  It  does  not  harm  or  crush  the 
originahty  out  of  one  to  do  so.  Follow  the 
best  spirits  of  song  in  the  spirit  of  loving 
rivalry,  not  as  servile  echoes,  and  when  you 
have  learned  to  be  led,  you  may  be  al>le  to 
take  the  lead  and  lead  others.  There  is  a 
poem  by  her  sister,  some  stanzas  of  which  I 
have  always  felt  refreshing :  show  me  the 
book ;  I  will  read  those  I  allude  to.  They 
are  in  a  poem  entitled  "Bearing  Life's  Trou- 
bles," by  Phoebe  Carey,  and  run  thus  ; — 

"  Oh,  there  are  moments  for  us  here,  when,  seeing 
Life's  inequalities,  and  woe,  and  care. 
The  burdens  laid  upon  our  mortal  being 

Seem  heavier  than  the  human  heart  can  bear. 

"  For  there  are  ills  that  come  without  foreboding, 
Lightnings  that  fall  before  the  thunders  roll, 
And  there  are  festering  cares,  that  by  corroding. 
Eat  silently  their  way  into  the  soul."' 

And  again  : 

"  Nor  yet  to  him  are  strength  and  wisdom  given, 
Whose  days  witii  profitless  scourge  and  fast  are 
spent. 

^'But  him  whose  heart  ix  as  a  temple  holy, 

^V hose  prayer  in  every  act  of  right  is  said — 

He  shall  be  strong,  whether  life's  ills  wear  slowly, 

Or  come  like  hghtning  down  upon  his  head. 

"  He  who  for  his  own  good  or  for  another 

Ready  to  pray,  and  strive,  and  labor,  stands ; 
WTio  loves  his  God  by  loving  well  his  brother, 
And  worships  him  by  keeping  his  commands." 

Did  you  ever  meet  the  Miss  Careys  ? 

Bellows. — Yes ;  I  have  had  that  plea- 
sure. There  are  several  sisters,  three  of 
whom  write  poetry. 

Johannes. — Why,  they  are  a  flock  of 
poetic  Mother  Carey's  chickens,  quite  as 
aerial  as  those  mystic  little  birds  who  never 
touch  land,  but  who,  as  it  were,  find  in  "  airy 
nothing"  a  local  habitation.  I  myself  met 
two  of  the  sisters  at  Miss  Lynch's,  which  by 
the  way,  puts  me  in  mind  of  her  poetry.  She 
has  written  some  fine  poems.  You  must  ba 
acquainted  with  those  so  often  admired — 
the  "  Ideal"  and  the  "  Ideal  Found."  Poe 
thought  exceedingly  well  of  them.  He  told 
me  so  one  day  Ave  had  a  delightful  stroll  at 
Fordham,  poor  fellow.  Every  body  now  ii 
looking  for  his  failings,  and  never  think  of 
the  enjoyment  his  writings  have  given  them. 
There  is  a  strength  and  a  soldier-like  sincer- 
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ity  (to  use  an  expressive  term  of  Miss  May's) 
about  Miss  Anne  Lynches  poetry  which  is 
exceedingly  pleasurable  in  this  day  of  cant 
and  whine.  There  is  a  poem  of  hers  which 
has  ever  excited  my  sympathy,  because  it 
embodies  my  ideas  and  recollections  of  my 
misfortunes  ; — it  is  entitled, 

A  THOUGHT  BY  THE  SEA-SHORE. 

Bury  me  by  the  sea. 
■When  on  my  heart  the  hand  of  Death  is  prest, 
If  the  soul  hngereth  ere  she  join  the  blest, 

And  haunts  awhile  her  olay, 
Then  mid  the  forest  shades  I  would  not  lie, 
For  the  green  leaves  like  me  would  droop  and  die. 

Nor  mid  the  homes  of  men, 
The  haunts  of  busy  life,  would  I  be  laid  : 
There  ever  was  I  lone,  and  my  vexed  shade 

Would  sleep  unquiet  there ; 
The  surging  tide  of  hfe  might  overwhelm 
The  shadowy  boundaries  of  the  silent  realm. 

No  sculptured  marble  pile 
To  bear  my  name  be  reared  upon  my  breast ; 
Beneath  its  weight  my  free  soul  would  not  rest. 

But  let  the  blue  sky  smile. 
The  changeless  stars  look  lovingly  on  me, 
And  let  me  sleep  beside  this  sounding  sea: 

This  ever-beating  heart 
Of  the  Great  Universe !  here  would  the  soul 
Plume  her  soiled  pinions  for  the  final  goal, 

Ere  she  should  thence  depart ; 
Here  would  she  fit  her  for  the  high  abode ; 
Here,  by  the  sea,  she  would  be  nearer  God. 

I  feel  his  presence  now  : 
Thou  mightiest  of  his  vassals,  as  I  stand 
And  watch  beside  thee  on  the  sparkling  sand. 

Thy  crested  billows  bow ; 
And  as  thy  solemn  chant  swells  through  the  air, 
My  spirit,  a^ed,  joins  in  thy  ceaseless  prayer. 

Life's  fitful  fever  o'er. 
Here  then  would  I  repose,  majestic  sea  ; 
E'en  now  faint  glimpses  of  eternity 

Come  o'er  me  on  thy  shore  : 
My  thoughts  from  thee  to  highest  themes  are  given, 
As  thy  deep  distant  blue  is  lost  in  Heaven. 

That  is  a  poem  which  it  will  do  you  good 
to  peruse  often.  I  never  read  it  without 
feeling  a  coohng  but  ennobling  sympathy 
float  o'er  me,  and  then  I  sink  into  a  thought- 
fulness  which  I  love.  It  makes  me  think  of 
the  sea ;  the  sea,  of  circimistances  connected 


with  it,  and  so  on  a  chain  of  memories  are 
unlinked,  and  I  live  over  again,  until,  in  the" 
words  of  the  poet,  I  am  lost  in  the  "  deep 
distant  blue  of  Heaven."  Ah,  I  am  getting 
into  my  thoughtful  mood — and  I  had  much 
to  say ;  but  some  other  evening  we  shall 
have  a  chat  on 

Bellows. — The  Miss  Mays,  Mrs.  Welby, 
Mrs.  Hewit,  and — oh — on  many  others. 

Johannes. — Well,  leave  me  the  volume 
of  Di-.  Griswold,  that  I  may  read  it  over. 
I  think  he  has  done  a  great  deal  more  for 
the  so-called  poets,  male  and  female,  than 
ever  they  could  do  for  themselves.  Let  us 
have  a  refreshing  smoke  before  we  part. 
Morton,  boy,  fill  your  glass — and  "  push 
round  the  bowl,"  as  that  little  devil  Moore 


says. 

Bellows. 
remarks : 


-Or,  as  a  distinguished  poet 


"  Fill  the  cup,  and  fill  the  can. 

Have  a  rouse  before  the  morn  ; 
Every  minute  dies  a  man. 
Every  minute  one  is  born." 

Johannes. — Good,  boy — you  are  im- 
proving ;  but  who  was  the  distinguished 
poet  who  sung  thus  1 

Bellows. — It  was — um — I  just  now  dis- 
remember. 

Johannes. — Caught  again.  The  lines 
are  by  Tennyson,  sir.  Did  you  read  Tenny- 
son, Morton — his  "Princess?" 

Bellows. — I  have  heard  it  is  an  exquisite 
melody. 

Johannes. — "Medley,"  you  jackanapes  I 
I'll  get  mad  with  you,  you  good-for-nothing 
young  book-cover  establishment — why  do)'t 
you  drink,  sir  ?  If  you  don't  read,  I  really 
must  hand  you  over  to  J.  S.,  junior,  and 
Johnson's  Dictionary. 

Bellows. — I'm  going,  sir.  My  dear  Doc- 
tor, it's  all  hours. 

Johannes. — Well,  mark  what  I  have  said. 
Good  night. 

Bellows  (already  on  the  stairs). — Good 
night — au  revoir. 

J.  s. 
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TOUCHING  THE   LIGHTNING   GENIUS   OF   THE   AGE.*- 

"  Primus  philosophiam  devoeavit  6  ccelo,  et  iu  urbibus  collocavit,  et  in  domos  etiam  introdusit." 

Cicero  (of  Socrates.) 
Science  first  siunmoued  electricity  from  heaveu,  established  it  in  cities,  and  even  inti-oduced  it  into 
households. — (Free  ti'anslatiou.) 

"  .A.iidax  Japeti  genua 
Igncin  fraude  bond  gentibus  iutulit." — Anti-Houatius. 

"  Carry  them  here  and  there — jumping  o'er  times. 
Turning  the  accompKshment  of  many  days 
Into  an  hom'-glass." — Shaespeask 

"  Titanic  forces,  taking  bii'th 

.  In  divei's  seasons,  divers  climes." — Tennyscn. 


Once  upon  a  time,  as  we  may  read  in  old 
Lydgatd's  "  Bochas,"  there  were  set  np  in 
the  Pantheon,  at  Rome,  statues,  bearing  the 
names  of  the  various  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire ;  and  before  each  of  these  was  a  bell,  on 
which  the  figure  struck  to  give  the  alarm 
whenever  the  dependency  it  represented  was 
in  revolt  or  in  peril  of  barbaric  invasion.  So 
that  when  the  woad  streaked  Britons  grew 
restless  beside  the  Trent  or  the  vSevern ;  or 
the  Picts  were  storming  the  great  wall ;  or 
the  kilted  Gauls  made  wild  work  on  the 
Khine ;  or  the  Danube — conjurahis  Isier — 
overflowed  its  rebellious  banks  once  more  ; 
or  the  Parthians,  the  quivered  Gelonians, — 
pharetrali  Geloni, — the  Scythians,  or  the 
Getpe  dung  their  periodical  defiance  against 
the  S.  P,  Q.R.,  the  grim  eidolon  from  his  niche 
would  let  fall  his  truncheon  on  the  sounding 
brass.  And  sometimes  half  a  dozen  of  these 
giants  would  be  hammering  a\ray — ding, 
dong — all  together,  like  the  Cyclops,  "  Bron- 
tes and  Steropcs  and  the  naked-limbed  Py- 
racmon !"  For,  Rome  being  somewhat  in 
its  decline  aboiit  that  time,  and  the  outside 
barbarians  incessantly  rushing  on  the  failing 
barriers  of  the  empire,  these  bell-ringers  had 
H  very  great  anaount  of  business  on  their 
hands — or,  under  them.  This  was  a  very 
curious  and  striking  old  Gothic  legend,  cer- 
tainly, and  carried  an  imperial  air  of  grim 
romance  with  it — taking  the  fancy  wonder- 
fully. But  it  was .  only  a  foreshadowing  of 
what  was  to  come  in  our  own  days — a  pro- 
phecy of  the  Electric  Telegraph — that 
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modern  miracle  of  iron  wires,  whereon  In- 
telligence moves,  from  land  to  land,  as  on 
a  highway,  charioted  by  the  Lightnings  of 
Heaven ! 

The  fancy  of  that  strange  mediaeval  tra- 
dition is  apparently  destined  to  become  a 
fulfilment  in  the  nineteenth  century.     The 
marvel  of  it  is  ready  to  become  a  famihar 
fact  in  more  than  one  empire  of  the  world. 
Look  at  England.    She  is  preparing-  to  make 
a  Pantheon  of  her  Horse  Guards,  or  some 
other  centre  of  military  pov.er  in  London, 
where  she  may  gather  instant  news  of  her 
v/ide-spread  dependencies.    She  is  about  lay- 
ing down  wires  to  Lelaud,  and  has  laid  them 
down  to  Prance  and  the  continent  of  Europe, 
on  their  way  to  "  the  farthest  steep  of  Imlia ;" 
while  the  thought  of  laying  them  under  tha 
bed  of  the  ocean  to  Canada  is  busy  in  her 
brain.     So  that,  whether  poor  L-eland  shall 
theorize  another  hopeless  insurrection;   or 
Gibraltar,  standing  sentinel  by  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  shall  see  the  Russians  coming  to 
thunder-strike  the  rock  ;  or  the  Lion-Siughs 
of  Lahore  shall  come  out  of  their  jungles  and 
shake  the  dew-drops  from  their  angry  manes 
once  more ;  or  whether  .Jonathan  shall  go 
to  take  Quebec,  or  vex  the  Bermootiies  with 
his  jolly  propagandists — cast  his  shoe,  in  fine, 
over  all  the  contiiient  and   the  isles — the 
news  shall  ha  literally  struck  upon  the  bells 
arranged  round  what  shall  re]>resent  the  tem- 
ple of  Briti?h  dominion,  and  the  whole  island 
shall  instantly  ring  of  it !    In  the  same  way 
this  subtle  machinery  of  despotic  alarm  is 
16 
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calculated  to  operate  in  Germany,  France, 
and  other  lands  where  impious  men  bear 
swa)'^,  as  yet,  and  Science,  like  Samsom,  may 
still  be  compelled  to  work  for  the  Phihs- 
tines. 

But  it  is  here,  in  America,  that  the  story 
of  the  bells  will  be  most  auspiciously  retold. 
We  shall  yet  have  our  capital  fixed  some- 
where in  the  centre  of  this  continent,  though, 
in  his  last  great  AVashington  oration  on  the 
extension  of  the  Capitol,  Mr.  Webster  wish- 
ed to  pronounce  an  esto  lierpetua  over  it 
where  it  stands,  and  seemed  to  think  no 
place  so  fit  for  it  as  beside  the  Potomac. 
But  all  things  change ;  the  fashion  of  all 
things  passeth  away.  And  the  metropolis 
of  American  empire,  the  wm6i^/cMS  terrarum, 
will  probably,  in  time,  be  where  the  lordly 
Missouri — 

"Corniger  Hesperidum  fluvis,  regnator  aquarum" — 

surrenders  his  name  and  honors  to  the  sea- 
like Mississippi ;  and  there,  about  midway 
between  all  the  fraternal  divisions  of  the 
Union,  will  the  "  Central  Telegraph  Station" 
be  the  Pantheon  of  this  great  democracy  of 
ours ;  receiving  intelHgence,  not  of  revolts, 
nor,  we  should  hope,  of  foreign  invasions, 
but  of  the  peaceful  doings  of  all  the  broth- 
erly States ;  of  their  achievements  on  the 
broad  fields  of  commerce,  and  in  the  arts  that 
brighten  and  benefit  social  life ;  and  inter- 
changing their  signals  as  they  march  simul- 
taneously, one  Grand  Army  of  the  future, 
along  the  highways  of  progress. 

Quitting  our  Gothic  fancies  for  facts,  we 
find  Electricity  exercising  and  promising  to 
exercise  upon  our  times  an  influence  not  less 
than  those  of  printing  and  the  discovery  of 
America  in  the  days  that  have  gone  by. 
Steam  seems  feeble  compared  with  it,  and  is, 
in  fact,  likely  to  be  supplanted  by  it.  Electri- 
city is  now  doing  a  great  many  things,  simul- 
taneously— opening  wonderful  vistas  into 
the  coming  time.  It  is  still  in  its  infancy  ; 
but,  like  Hercules,  it  is  performing  prodigies 
in  its  cradle,  so  to  speak.  What  its  "  twelve 
labors"  are  yet  to  be,  the  most  sanguine 
minds  cannot  venture  to  prophesy. 

This  electric  principle  was  not  unknown  to 
the  ancients.  Existing,  as  we  now  know  it 
does,  as  a  universal  element  of  nature,  it  could 
not  escape  the  observation  of  the  earlier  gen- 
erations ;  and  it  has  received  its  Greek  name 
from  the  means  by  which  it  was  detecled. 


Thales  of  Miletus  is  said  to  have  first  found 
that  amber  {electron)  when  rubbed  receives 
the  property  of  drawing  certain  particles  of 
matter,     llence  the  amber-science  of  which 
we  speak — Electi  icity.  The  philosopher  went 
about  with  his  stick  of  amber,  capturing  bits 
of  feather  and  other  light  matters  ;  as  fool- 
ishly employed,  in  the  eyes  of  his  neighbors, 
as  was  Sir  Isaac  Newton  with  his  pipe  and 
bubbles ;    Franklin  with  his  kite ;    Galvani 
over   the    deceased    frog;  or  Plantagenet 
(Marquis  of  Worcester)  watching  the  cover 
of  his  boiling  kettle  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
Thales  was  much  struck  with  his  discovery, 
and  thought  there  must  be  a  soul  in  matter ; 
like  Miranda,  when  she  first  saw  Ferdinand, 
he  said :  "  'Tis  a  spirit."     And,  indeed,  with 
all  our  science,  we  have  not  got  far  beyond 
the  old  Greek  in  our  comprehension  of  this 
principle.     In  process  of   time,  the  world 
found  out  that  electricity  belonged  to  other 
matters,  such  as  sulphur,  glass,  resins,  and  so 
forth.     Glass  was  made  use  of  in  machines 
to  produce  frictional  electricity,  and  many 
persons  and  things  were  in  the  habit  of  being 
shocked.     It  was  also  found  that  glass,  oils, 
metallic  oxides,  &c.,  were  non-conductors; 
and,  arguing  from  these  facts,  Muschenbrock 
of  Leyden,  over  a  century  ago,  made  a  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  arrest  and  gather  quanti- 
ties of  electric  power,  in  what  has   been 
termed  the  "  Leyden  Jar."    This  was  a  won- 
der and  a  wonder-worker  for  a  time ;  and  a 
crowd  of  high  names  are  connected  with  its 
operations  and  improvements  in  it.     But  a 
better  order  of  electricity  was  to  be  discov- 
ered.     About  1790,  Galvani,  the  Itahan, 
observed  the  eftect  of  two  dissimilar  metals 
touching  a  dead  frog,  which  the  cook  was 
making  soup  of  for  an  invalid.    This  was  the 
germ  of  the  idea  which  Volta  matured  into 
Chemical  Electricity,  such  as  we  now  have  it, 
racing  round  the  world  on  wires.    By  means 
of  the  battery  that  bears  his  name,  he  was 
enabled  to  generate  a  steady  current  of  elec- 
tricity, and  pour  it  to  any  distance  along  the 
wires  connecting  the  poles  of  the  battery. 
Frictional  electricity  had  been  found  impul- 
sive and  unmanageable.     But  this  chemical 
article  proved  as  tractable  as  it  was  potent 
and  easy  of  generation.      Experimentalists 
who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  making  distant 
signals  with  the  frictional  machine,  now  tele- 
graphed more  effectively  than  before.     The 
battery  was  made  to  decompose  water  at  a 
distance  and  show  air-bubbles  as  signals,  and 
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by  several  otlier  means  to  communicate  dis- 
tant intelligence. 

About  thirty  years  ago,  another  great 
electric  stride  in  advance  v^as  made.  Philos- 
ophers had  found  that  wires  charged  with 
electricity  were  magnetic.  They  knew,  at 
the  same  time,  that  magnets  exerted  a 
power  of  attraction  and  repulsion  on  each 
other — the  north  pole  of  one  drawing  the 
south  pole  of  the  other,  and  vice  versa. 
Following  this  course  of  thought,  they 
brought  a  charged  wire  close  to  a  magnet, 
and  found  that  something  like  magnetic 
action  was  developed  ;  for  the  wire,  passing 
parallel  to  the  magnet,  threw  it  from  it5 
northern  allegiance  and  made  it  lie  east 
and  west.  The  discovery  of  this  deflecting 
power  was  a  signal  achievement  in  tele- 
gi'aphic  science.  Qirsted,  the  Danish  phi- 
losopher, was  the  first  to  cry  "  Ilem'eka  !" 
in  181S  or  1819.  But  Ampere,  xirago, 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  and  others,  had  also 
discovered  the  power  of  the  charged  wire 
upon  the  magnet,  much  about  the  same 
time ;  and  Ampere  had  expressly  indicated 
its  apphcabilitj  to  the  purposes  of  the  tele- 
graph. 

It  is  curious  indeed — turning  aside,  for  a 
moment,  from  the  subject — to  consider  that 
in  the  cases  of  the  many  great  discoveries  or 
things  done  in  the  vrorld,  there  were  others 
who  thought  of  them  either  before  or  at  the 
same  time  vnth  those  whose  names  are 
chiefly  identified  with  them,  and  to  feel  that 
no  great  innovatory  f;ict  comes  so  sharply 
out  from  the  average  knowledge  of  its  age 
as  we  should  suppose,  at  first  sight.  "When 
we  look  close,  we  find  that  the  performances 
which  stand  for  dates  and  celebrities,  were 
only  raised  a  very  little  way  from  the  level 
of  their  era ;  that  none  of  them  is  isolated 
in  the  midst  of  unequal  circumstances. 
There  was  Frankhn.  One  half  of  the  noble 
legend  which  Turgot  made  for  him — 

"  Eripuit  ccelo  fulmen,  sceptrumque  tyrannis" — 

belongs  equally  to  D'Alibard,  the  Frenchman, 
who  found  that  electricity  was  lightning- 
something  before  that  truth  came  down 
from  the  Philadelphia  kite.  Adams,  in 
England,  would  have  found  out  the  planet 
Neptune  on  Wednesday,  if  Leverrier  had 
not  discovered  it  on  Tuesday.  The  steam- 
engine  was  thought  of  and  used  before 
Watts's  time.  Blasco  de  Garay  paddled  a 
ship  with  it  at  Barcelona,  in  the  middle  of 


the  sixteenth  century.  The  origin  of  it,  in 
fact,  is  as  unsettled  as  that  of  the  mariner's 
compass.  If  Copernicus  had  not  put  forth 
his  great  truth  when  he  did,  another  would 
have  taken  the  honor  of  it.  The  circulation 
of  the  blood  was  known  and  talked  of  be- 
fore Ilarvey  wrote.  Francisco  de  la  Reyna 
spoke  of  it  in  1564,  in  a  book  published  at 
Burgos  ;  and  Warner,  a  friend  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  is  said  to  have  suggested  it  to  Har- 
vey. Columbus  but  acted  upon  a  belief — 
not  to  say  a  certainty — v,'hich  was  floating 
about  the  seaports  of  the  northern  seas  be- 
fore 1492.  So  of  other  great  things  done. 
Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnotia  miolti.  If 
we  consider  the  Delphic  Shakspeare,  we  find 
he  was  no  light  in  a  dark  age  ;  he  stood 
upon  a  platform,  not  a  pedestal ;  just  taller 
by  the  head  than  a  crowd  of  noble  and 
brilliant  wits,  the  divines,  soldiers,  poets, 
dramatists  of  that  vigorous  era.  A.  close 
inspection  generally  shows  the  gradations 
by  which  great  feats  or  facts  are  accom- 
plished. As  Longfellow  so  happily  says,  in 
his  "Ladder  of  St.  Augustine  :" 

"  The  mighty  pyramids  of  stone 

That,  wedge-like,  cleave  the  desert  aii's, 
When  nearer  seen  and  better  known, 
Are  but  gigantic  flights  of  stairs." 

Perhaps,  indeed,  it  may  be  safely  concluded 
that  all  instances  of  original  greatness  are 
more  the  expression  of  the  age  than  the 
glory  of  indinduals. 

To  return.  The  magnet,  which  had  for 
ages  been  doing  the  world  such  service  upon 
the  solitary  fields  of  ocean,  was  destined  to 
perform  another,  and  others  yet,  as  wonder- 
ful and  as  important  to  the  progress  of  civil- 
ization. The  two  principles  that  have  united 
to  accomplish  the  telegraph  have  a  strong 
family  hkeness,  and  are  recognized  to  be 
kindred  manifestations  of  the  same  universal 
element.  These  are  Electricity  and  Magnet- 
ism. Of  the  two,  Electricity  seems  the  para- 
mount power. 

"  They  are  two  lions  littered  in  one  day, 
But  this  the  elder  and  more  terrible." 

It  is  seen  how  electricity  can  transform  a  piece 
of  dead  soft  iron  into  a  hving  magnet,  and 
make  the  needle  lie  prostrate  as  it  passes,  over- 
throwing the  polarity  of  it.  Both  are  elec- 
tricities ;  but  they  exhibit  a  marked  antag- 
onism, like  that  known  to  exist  in  the  mass 
of  the  mag.et,  and  also  in  the  electric  wire 
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and  termed  their  polarity.  This  dualistic 
■working  seems  the  agency  of  all  electric 
phenomena ;  and  the  acutest  philosophers 
are  anxiously  endeavoring  to  reach  the 
secret  of  it.  "We  can  as  little  comprehend 
electricity  as  the  cause  of  light  and  heat; 
but  it  seenas  to  be  ceaselessly  exercising  its 
forces  in  the  clouds,  the  atmosphere,  the 
rocks,  the  clays  of  the  earth,  and  the  waves 
of  the  ocean.  The  more  generally  received 
opinion  is,  that  it  is  derived  from  the  rays 
of  the  sun.  Hansteen,  Sir  David  Brewster, 
and  othere,  hold  that  the  sun  is  a  magnetic 
centre  ;  and  Ampere  has  put  forth  a  theory 
that  electrical  currents,  by  a  great  cosmical 
law,  are  continually  traveising  our  globe 
from  east  to  vrest,  and  that  the  repulsion 
of  currents^  which  is  the  nature  of  this 
principle,  is  that  which  forces  the  needle  to 
point  always  to  the  north,  and  not  any  in- 
dependent virtue  in  the  pole  itself. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  men 
of  science  began  to  suspect  some  resem- 
lilance  between  electricity  and  lightning. 
While  D'Ahbard  in  France  was  coming  to 
the  conclusion  they  were  one  and  the  same, 
Franklin  sent  up  his  silk  handkerchief  and 
brought  out  of  a  dark  cloud  this  most  bril- 
liant truth  of  the  age.  Ilis  own  sensations 
must  also  have  electrified  him  at  that  mo- 
ment. After  this — as  in  the  case  of  Fra7i- 
cesca  and  Paulo,  v/hen  the  memorable  kiss 
was  given — we  may  conclude 

"  The  silken  kite  was  flown  no  more  that  day." 

We  must  here  observe  that  this  drawing 
hghtning  from  the  atmosphere  would  not 
seem  to  be  solely  a  modern  achievement. 
Livy  and  Pliny  speak  of  bringing  it  down. 
It  may  not,  in  i^ct,  be  too  much  to  suppose 
that  some  philoso])lier,  following  Thales,  may 
have  anticipated  Franklin  in  theorizing  from 
what  he  knew  of  the  shocks  and  sparks  of 
electricity,  and  suggesting  its  likeness  to  the 
free  element.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  ancients 
knew  that  hghtning  could  be  conducted  from 
the  clouds — at  least,  conducted  aside  after 
it  had  left  them.  Dr.  Lardner  states  that 
the  ancient  Temple  of  Jerusalem  was 
girarded  by  lightning-rods,  terminating  in 
the  ground.  Thus  the  philosophers  of  Mount 
Moriah  could  protect  its  sacred  pinnacles 
from  the  thunder-stone,  though  not  against 
the  catapults  of  Titus. 

Heaven's  flashes 


Numa  is  said  to  have  brought  fire  from 
heaven.  Living  in  retirement,  he  combined 
statesmanship  with  philosophy,  hko  Frank- 
lin, and  probably  amused  his  leisure  in  the 
Egerian  Grotto  with  scientific  experiments, 
wdiich  he  would  shrewdly  make  use  of,  after 
the  fashion  of  all  great  lawgivers  of  the 
oklen  days,  in  practising  wholesome  imposi- 
tions upon  the  ignorant  vulgar,  as  a  matter 
of  state  policy.  He  probably  knew  the  use 
of  the  lightning-rod,  and  was  as  awfully 
looked  on  as  Friar  Bacon,  Cornelius  Agrip- 
pa,  and  Albert  de  Groot  vrero  in  after  times, 
Ovid  tells  us  how  Numa  and  Egeria  cap- 
tured a  pair  of  sylvan  gods  in  the  forest, 
Faunus  and  Picus,  and,  having  made  them 
tipsy  with  a  perfumed,  pleasant  wine,  drev/ 
from  them  the  secret  of  bringing  down  and. 
warding  of  lightning.  It  is  recorded  that 
Tullus  Hostilius,  king  of  Ptome — if  Niebuhr 
will  permit  us  to  call  him  so — was  killed  by 
lightning,  as  he  attempted  to  bring  it  out 
of  the  clouds.  Concerning  Prometheus  and 
his  theft  of  fire,  it  is  remarkable  that  he  was 
said  by  certain  traditions  to  have  brought 
it  from  above,  on  the  2^oint  of  a  rod  or 
ferida.  A  good  deal  of  what  is  considered 
new  in  modern  Kcience  may  doubtless  be 
traced  among  the  fables,  mythologies,  and 
superstitions  of  the  elder  generations  of 
men. 

However  this  may  be,  as  regards  the 
electric  principle.  Magnetism  was  certainly 
knovv'n  to  the  ancients.  Pliny,  Aristotle, 
and  others,  mention  the  lode-stone,  and 
Lucretius  thus  speaks  of  it : 

"  Quem  magneta  vocant  patrio  de  nomine  Graii 
Magnetum,  quia  sit  patriis  in  finibus  ortus." 

The  stone  was  first  found  in  Magnesia, 
It  is  on  record  that  the  Chinese  and  Arabi- 
ans knew  the  use  of  the  magnet  so  far  back 
as  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  A 
thousand  years  later,  the  Scandinavian  Vi- 
kings used  to  steer  their  piratical  dragons 
by  the  mariner's  compass,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  the  old  Icelandic  writers.  Vasco 
de  Gama  used  the  compass  when  he  rounded 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  142*7.  And  its 
well-known  property  happily  strengthened 
the  assurance  of  Columbus,  when  he  dared 
his  immortal  voyage  to  a  distant  and  tradi- 
tionary land,  in  a  small,  frail  caravel,  through 
the  billows  of  a  broad  and  unexplored 
ocean. 


Spare,  or  smite  rarely,  man's  make  millions  ashes."  1      The  civiHzatioo  of  the  modern  world  is 
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destined  to  be  largely  indebted  to  the  mag- 
net, wliether  we  consider  it  as  pointing  to 
the  north  with  steadiness,  or  falling  titfuUy 
to  the  east  and  west.  After  Oersted  had 
discovered  the  deflection  of  the  magnet  by 
the  electric  v/ire,  the  telegraj^h,  v/hich  had 
been  more  a  carious  experiment  than  any 
thing  else,  began  to  be  contemplated  as  a 
thing  practicable  on  a  large  scale.  The 
men  of  science  and  the  experimentalists 
went  to  work  every  where,  and  after  the  at- 
tempts and  improvements  of  thirty  years,  the 
electric  telegraph  seems  to  be  in  satisfactory 
operation,  in  the  principal  cixihzed  nations. 
Batteries  on  the  Voltaic  principle  arc  used 
to  generate  electricity  for  telegraphing  pur- 
poses ;  and  metals  and  sulphuric  acids  make 
that  powerful  chemistry  which  could  send 
the  mild  lightning  a  thousand  miles  in  a 
second — 


"To  speed  swift  intercourse  from  soul  to  soul, 
And  waft  a  tliOTiajht  from  Indus  to  the  Pole." 


Thales  would  be  curiously  astonished'to 
see  how  his  old  amber-principle  is  brought 
to  life  in  a  timber  or  gutta-percha  tub,  from  a 
few  pieces  of  dissimilar  metal — copper  and 
zinc — arranged  alternately  in  sulphuric  acid. 
From  the  extreme  copper  plate  to  the  ex- 
treme zinc  plate  is  carried  a  copper  wire. 
When  the  communication  between  the  two 
poles  is  thus  complete,  the  circuit  is  formed ; 
and  electricity,  rising  from  the  chemistry  of 
the  metals  and  the  acid,  flashes  through  the 
wire — whether  this  last  be  ten  feet  or  one 
thousand  miles  long.  Electricity  hves  in  a 
circle,  and  will  not  begin  to  move  till  it  has 
the  circle  to  travel  in !  The  law  of  this 
principle  is  a  mystery.  Some  suppose  it 
runs  like  a  current  alonaj  the  wire.  In  usino: 
the  phraseology  of  a  current,  wo  can  best 
speak  of  it.  Two  cun-cnts  are  said  to  run 
along  the  curved  wire,  from  the  opposite 
poles,  and  may  be  supposed  to  pass  each 
other  in  the  wire.  This  property  of  the 
electric  wire  has  been  called,  in  the  language 
of  another  theory,  polarity.  According  to 
this  latter  theory,  it  is  thought  all  the  mole- 
cules of  the  wire  are  stirred  into  alternate 
electro-positive  and  electro-negative  condi- 
tions. So  that  we  may  be  made  to  imder- 
stand  that  nothing  actually  runs  along  the 
wire,  but  that  each  particle  of  it,  remaining  in 
its  place,  stirs  the  adjacent  particles  with  a 
duplicate  impulse,  exhibited  at  last  at  the 


poles.  The  force  shows  itself  along  the 
whole  Hue,  but  does  not  change  place. 
It 

"  Runs  the  great  circle,  and  is  still  at  home." 

Thus,  instinct  with  its  double  power,  the 
wire  is  carried  from  the  copper  and  the  sriic 
ends  to  the  distance  of  hundreds  of  miles, 
where  the  magnetic  discovery  of  CErsted 
enables  the  wonderful  errand  to  be  satisfac- 
torily performed.  All  telegraphs  are  worked 
on  that  principle  of  electro-magnetism.  On 
lines  where  intelligence  is  communicated  by 
means  of  the  deflections  of  the  needle,  the 
wire  is  so  arranged  that  it  shall  run  either 
above  or  below  the  former  and  parallel  to 
it.  The  result  is,  that  the  needle  is  made 
to  courtesy  right  and  left  on  its  pivot,  and 
in  this  way  indicate  letters  of  the  alphabet 
and  arbitraries.  Another  mode  of  tele- 
graphing exhibits  a  soft  iron  horse-shoe 
involved  in  a  coil  of  wire.  When  electricity 
is  excited  in  this  last,  the  shoe,  from  a  piece 
of  dead  metal,  becomes  a  living  magnet, 
and  catches  up  an  armature,  or  bar,  lying 
across  its  poles.  When  the  operator  breaks 
the  circuit,  the  iron  shoe  becomes  no  better 
than  a  leathern  one,  and  the  armature  falls. 
In  this  way  an  apparatus  is  set  going,  and  a 
pencil  made  to  impress  intermittent  marks 
on  paper  carried  imder  it  by  a  cylinder ; 
these  marks  being  interpreted,  the  news  is 
told.  Another  plan  is  more  complicated 
and  ingenious  still.  By  means  of  magnets, 
the  daedal  machinery  actually  prints  the 
intelligence  of  itself ! 

These  plans,  of  which  we  can  only  speak 
in  a  rapid  and  general  way,  are  receiving 
gradual  improvements,  and  more  changes 
for  the  better  may  be  confidently  looked  for. 
As  it  is,  innovators  are  treading  on  each 
other's  heels,  and  patents  are  put  in  peril  by 
the  hasty  genius  of  the  age.  House  has 
eluded  Morse,  and  gone  ahead  with  his 
printing  machine ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  un- 
likely that  somebody  else  will  turn  House's 
flank  by  some  unheard-of  m.ode  of  telegraph- 
ing. The  electro-magnetic  principle  is  com- 
mon property,  and  no  power  or  patent  can 
justify  any  man  in  putting  a  cosmical  ele- 
ment of  the  universe  in  his  pocket.  Patent- 
holders  stand  as  bad  a  chance  of  being  able 
to  repress  the  invasions  of  inventive  men,  as 
Knute  did  in  trying  to  stop  the  waves  of 
the  English  channel. 

The  electric  principle  seems  to  be  only  in 
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the  beginning  of  its  developments.  It  is 
found  that  wires  are  not  the  only  conductors 
of  electric  intelligence.  They  may  be  dis- 
pensed ■with,  for  hundreds  of  miles,  while 
the  elements  of  earth  and  water  supply  their 
place,  and  carry  the  marvellous  matter ! 
Electricity  is  communicated  from  one  city 
to  another  on  a  wire,  but  it  will  come  back 
by  itself.  It  is  found  necessary  to  insure 
its  going  the  required  distance,  lest  any 
thing  should  thwart  it  on  its  outward  way. 
But  once  at  the  place  proposed,  it  seems  to 
return  like  the  carrier-pigeon.  In  this 
manner :  The  wire  from  the  positive  pole 
stretches  round  the  magnetic  apparatus  at 
the  end  of  the  long  way,  and  is  there  bent 
back,  bent  home  to  the  zinc  in  the  distant 
tub.  But  instead  of  being  carried  home  on 
poles,  it  is  broken  short,  and  put,  there,  iiito 
the  ground,  pointing  to  its  destination.  A 
short  piece  of  wire  is  carried  from  the  home 
battery  a  short  way  into  the  ground,  where- 
upon the  moist  earth  fills  the  gap  and  com- 
2')letes  the  circuit.  Instead  of  wandering 
out  of  the  way  in  the  dark,  the  lightning 
darts  straight  to  its  mark.  Animated 
nature  cannot  furnish  such  a  curious  piece 
of -instinct  as  that! 

Water  is  found  to  be  a  conductor  as  well 
as  earth.  A  wire  is  carried  from  a  distant 
battery  to  the  bank  of  a  river,  broken  off, 
and  the  end  sunk  in  the  water  pointing  to 
the  further  bank.  There  another  end  of 
wire  is  set  in  the  stream,  pointing  to  the 
first,  and  the  rest  of  it  drawn  away  to  the 
distant  place  at  which  it  bends  back.  Bend- 
ing back,  it  is  led  to  the  stream,  and  laid  in 
it,  with  its  point  to  the  opposite  bank,  where 
another  wire  from  the  battery  is  sunk  and 
pointed  to  meet  the  returning  wire.  Here 
are  two  large  water-gaps  left  in  the  circuit. 
But  the  electricity  flows  all  round. 

"  Swift  thro'  the  turbulent  profound 
Shoots  Xiphias  to  his  aim !" 

But  swifter  is  the  sure  flash  of  that  amaz- 
ing chemistry.  The  roUing  stream  bridges 
the  way  for  that  incomprehensible  hghtning- 
travcUer !  From  this  striking  fact  people 
have  concluded  that  seas  may  become  con- 
ductors, and  that  the  Atlantic  ocean  may 
be  made,  hke  a  stupendous  messenger,  to 
carry  to  and  fro  the  intelligence  of  its  bound- 
ing continents  !  It  has  been  demonstrated, 
however,  that  the  distance  from  the  battery 
must  be  greater  than  the  water-spaco  to  bo 


cleared.  Still  there  is  no  knowing  how  soon 
this  difficulty  in  the  way  of  ocean-telegraph- 
ing may  be  obviated.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  wire  from  the  battery  may  be  so 
coiled  as  to  be  long  enough  to  compel  the 
current  through  the  ocean. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  nations  seem  bent 
on  having  ocean  telegraphs,  one  way  or  the 
other.  They  are  laying  a  set  of  wires  across 
the  Straits  of  Dover,  to  bring  Paris  and 
London  within  speaking  distance,  and  ignore, 
so  to  speak,  that  "perilous  narrow  ocean" 
which  has  witnessed  so  many  hostile  arma- 
ments of  the  two  nations  in  days  gone  by. 
Another  is  intended  to  run  underneath  St. 
George's  Channel  to  Ireland.  Speculators 
of  grander  views  have  thought  of  laying 
down  wires  from  the  bay  of  Galway  to  Hali- 
fax. Mr.  Stuart,  of  New- York,  set  forth  the 
details  of  the  business  some  time  ago,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Scientific  American.  There  is 
nothing  of  impossibihty  in  his  calculations. 
Besides,  we  are  beginning  to  think  that  this 
word  impossible  is  not  to  be  classed  among 
the  vocables  of  the  American  language. 
Another  great  lightning  project — no  less  than 
a  line  of  telegraph  wires  (on  a  railway)  from 
the  English  Channel  to  India  and  the 
Golden  Chersonese — has  been  much  talked 
of  in  England.  The  length  of  the  course 
would  be  three  thousand  eight  hundred 
miles — a  thousand  miles  more  than  the 
space  between  Liverpool  and  New- York. 
The  route  proposed  is  through  Vienna,  Bel- 
grade, the  Balkan  range,  the  Hellespont, 
eastward  between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris,  by  tlfe  ruins  of  Nineveh  and  Perse- 
polis,  and  so  on,  through  Beloochistan  and 
over  the  Indus,  into  the  city  of  Meanee. 

Such  are  among  the  facts  and  tendencies 
connected  with  one  phase  of  Electricity — the 
Telegraph — effecting  in  our  matter-of-fact 
days  much  of  the  incredible  romance  of  the 
superstitious  ages.  But  there  are  other 
electric  developments, "  born  or  to  be  born," 
the  offspring  of  that  mother-principle.  Utili- 
tarian hands  are  laid  upon  the  Protean  ele- 
ment ;  and  it  shall  be  made  to  perform  the 
offices  of  Caliban  as  well  as  those  of  Ariel. 
We  are  treating  it  as  Diagoras  of  Mantinea 
(we  beHeve)  treated  his  wooden  Hercules, 
when  the  irreverent  old  fellow  threw  the 
figure  into  the  fire  and  bade  him  perform  his 
thirteenth  labor — that  is,  boil  the  philoso- 
pher's pot !  Modern  science  is  indeed  bring- 
ing electricity  from  heaven,  giving  it  tasks 
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in  cities  and  avocations  in  the  liousehold. 
Witness  tlic  generation  of  inflammable  gas 
from  water — a  fact  that  promises  to  revolu- 
tionize the  age  in  the  most  radical  manner, 
beginning  with  men  s  homes,  and  operating 
in  a  circle  over  all  the  conditions  of  society. 
The  Voltaic  Battery  employs  its  light- 
ning energy  in  the  delicate  task  of  resolving 
water  into  what  are  considered  its  elements, 
oxygen  and  hydrogen.  When  the  charged 
wires  from  the  poles  are  inserted  in  the  wa- 
ter that  completes  the  circuit,  oxygen  is  lib- 
erated at  the  positive  pole,  and  hydrogen  at 
the  negative.  Magnetism  brings  about  the 
same  result  in  another  way.  If  a  magnetic 
-bar  be  put  into  the  centre  of  a  coS  of  wire, 
the  coils  grow  electric  and  the  ends  of  it  are 
two  poles,  capable  of  doing  the  business  of 
a  battery  !  Water  is  thus  decomposed,  and 
hydrogen  gas  produced,  which  burns  with  a 
feeble  flame.  This,  however,  being  carbon- 
ized, or  catalyzed,  gives  out  a  vivid  and 
powerful  light.  This  light  is  in  its  first  un- 
certain stage.  The  chemists  of  America, 
England,  France  and  Germany  are  trying 
to  make  it  cheaply  and  generally  available 
to  the  world.  Among  the  many  who  have 
already  been  employing  this  new  light,  Mr. 
AUman,  of  London,  has  produced  a  very 
cheap  voltaic  flame,  with  which  he  has  il- 
luminated the  Polytechnic  Institution  of  that 
metropolis.  He  uses  helices  and  magnets, 
and  deflagrates  a  piece  of  carbon  which 
tips  his  electrodes.  In  Paris,  M.  Gillard 
has  been  doing  some  very  successful  things 
with  his  hydrogen.  He  makes  his  gas  in  a 
simple  and  cheap  way,  and  carries  it  into  a 
retort,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  layer  of 
charcoal.  He  heats  the  retort  red-hot,  and 
thus  generates  carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen. 
These  are  passed  into  another  vessel  con- 
taining lime,  which  last  takes  up  the  acid 
and  leaves  hydrogen  to  go  oft'  alone  and 
appear  at  the  burner  in  a  blaze,  A  piece 
of  platinum  net-work  inserted  in  this  blaze 
gives  it  astonishing  brilliancy,  M.  Gillard 
has  a  complete  kitchen  apparatus,  and  does 
his  cooking  pleasantly  with  hydrogen.  He 
has  a  gridiron  with  tubular  bars,  perforated, 
and  letting  the  gas  into  these,  he  broils  and 
produces  a  mutton  chop  in  the  most  dra- 
matic and  delightful  manner.  He  then 
places  his  gridiron  in  a  standing  attitude, 
puts  a  goose  in  a  tin-kitchen  before  it,  and 
in  due  time  the  fowl  is  deftly  roasted. 
With  his  apparatus  and  his  flame,  which 


makes  no  smoke,  a  young  lady  could,  with 
perfect  ease  and  nonchalance,  do  a  cook's 
business  ;  arrange  her  fire  on  an  ornamental 
centre  table,  and  fixing  the  viands  at  it,  go 
on  with  the  latest  thrilling  tale,  and  divide 
her  attention  equally  between  the  cookery 
and  the  catastro])he, 

Mr,  Paine,  of  Worcester,  has  been  making 
similar  experiments  and  crying  out  "Ueureka" 
a  great  many  times.  We  hope  he  will  be 
able  to  do  something  important  with  his 
magnets  and  helices.  From  his  late  an- 
nouncements we  perceive  he  emjiloys  a 
couple  of  horse-shoe  magnets,  works  his 
helices  with  a  wheel,  and,  instead  of  having 
solid  copper  wires,  uses  them  in  a  tubular 
shape,  with  water  in  them,  A  power  of 
electricity  seems  to  be  thus  generated  which 
evolves  hydrogen  gas  in  torrents.  These 
water-conductors  constitute  a  remarkable 
pecuharity.  Water  contains  electricity  in 
enormous  quantities,  Faraday  says  a  single 
drop  of  it  holds  the  lightning  of  a  thunder- 
storm !  Mr,  Paine  asserts  that  water  is  a 
simple  substance ;  that  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
are  not  the  constituents  of  it ;  but  that  water 
can  be  converted  into  each.  And  he  says 
that  he  can  evolve  hydrogen  alone  from 
water.  All  this  may  seem  strange  enough. 
But,  as  Montaigne  would  say.  Que  scai-je? 
What  know  we  ?  This  is  not  an  age  to  be 
astonished  at  anything;  and  Science  now-a- 
days  asks  as  large  a  faith  as  Superstition  did 
formerly. 

The  restless  inquiiy  of  chemists  is  such 
that  we  believe  the  grosser  supporters  of 
combustion  v/ill  be  superseded  before  long, 
and  a  time  will  arrive  when  wood  and  coal 
will  become  as  obsolete  as  war  with  bowa 
and  arrows,  or  travelling  about  in  stage- 
coaches. Our  descendants  Avill  yet  speak  of 
this  period  as  the  rude  time  when  men 
cooked  their  \nctuals  with  turf,  timber  and 
coal.  The  change  we  thus  contemplate 
would  certainly  be  a  sweeping  one.  If  by 
an  apparatus  of  magnets  and  helices,  large 
enough  for  the  largest  factory  and  small 
enough  for  the  cookery  of  a  small  family, 
flame  could  be  evolved  from  water,  intense 
enough  and  cheap  enough  for  the  common 
purposes  of  life,  the  coal  mines  would  be  no 
longer  burrowed,  and  the  forests  no  longer 
corded  for  fuel.  While  the  abrogation  of 
the  coal  mines,  which  give  England  such 
exclusive  commercial  advantages,  would 
strike  a  leveUing  blow  at  her  high  suprem- 
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acy,  "  the  rest  of  mankind"  would  be  re- 
joicing in  the  blessings  of  this  wonderful 
revolution.  And  then,  how  our  social  ideas 
of  things  would  be  turned  topsy-tuiT}'  to 
see  Betty  bringing  the  anthracite  and  pine- 
logs  from  the  pipe  or  the  pump — setting  her 
magnets  and  helices  in  order,  with  something 
of  the  dignity  of  a  scientific  professor,  to  boil 
tlie  kettle  for  breakfast  or  roast  a  shoulder 
of  mutton  !  Fancy  a  china  jug  doing  duty 
for  a  coal-scuttle,  and  a  man  wanning  his 
feet,  before  stepping  into  bed,  at  a  pint  of 
cold  water !  But  the  benefits  to  machinery 
would  be  more  effective  than  any  others. 
Let  us  imagine  large  steam-ships  dispensing 
with  their  loads  of  coal,  and  therefore  run- 
ning with  a  larger  freight  of  men  and 
merchandise.  What  a  triumph  of  mind 
over  matter,  to  see  the  fuel  of  the  engine 
drawn  over  the  side  in  buckets,  and  water 
turning  its  heated  energy  to  vanquish  the 
ocean ;  reminding  us  of  the  image  in  one  of 
the  old  Lybian  fables  spoken  of  by  Eschy- 
lus  —  the  eagle  conquered  by  an  arrow 
fledged  with  one  of  his  own  feathers !  Ves- 
sels being  thus  more  cheaply  constructed 
and  impelled  from  shore  to  shore,  the  inter- 
course of  nations  would  be  increased  and 
cheapened,  and  the  best  interests  of  civihza- 
tion  rapidly  j^romoted. 

But  Electricity  is  about  to  do  more  than 
this.  While  it  proposes  to  use  hydrogen  to 
make  steam,  it  entertains  the  arriere-pensee 
of  abolishing  steam  altogether  as  a  motive 
power !  Professor  Henry  has  already  ren- 
dered a  magnet  powerfid  enough  to  support 
a  ton  weight ;  and  Professor  Page  of  Wash- 
ington entertains  good  hopes  of  producing 
strong  electro-magnetic  machinery.  He  has 
been  enabled  to  set  an  engine  in  motion,  at 
the  rate  of  seventeen  miles  an  hour.  When 
this  magnetic  principle  shall  be  sufficiently 
powerful  for  all  purposes  of  locomotion,  peo- 
ple will  go  "  up  and  down  on  the  earth  and 
to  and  fro  in  it "  with  a  great  deal  of  sub- 
limity and  satisfaction.  The  dangerous  and 
expensive  agency  of  steam,  with  the  snorting 
and  the  smoke,  will  be  done  away  with ;  and 
the  lightnings  of  heaven  will  be  almost  hte- 
rally  broken  in,  harnessed,  and  drawing  a 
mighty  train  along  the  laud,  as  astonishingly 
and  beautifully  as  ever  those  Coursers  of  the 
Sun,  immortalized  by  Guido,  drew  the  cha- 
riot of  Phoebus- Apollo  through  the  firma- 
mfiut  ! 

Such  are  among  the  developments  of  Elec- 


!  tricity,  and  others  equally  potent  and  happy 
are,  as  it  were,  v'aiting  on  the  threshold,  to 
be  brought  Avithin  the  circle  of  world's  facts. 
Electricity,  so  variously  appropriated  by  the 
wit  and  ingenuity  of  mortals,  seems  to  per- 
^"ade  all  nature  in  some  mysterious  connec- 
tion with  the  hght  and  heat  of  the  sun,  in 
the  direction  of  whose  apparent  course  Am- 
pere and  others  conclude  that  it  carries  the 
currents  across  the  earth.  This  lightning- 
spirit  may  not  alone  be  termed  the  missive 
of  angry  Jupiter,  flashing  from  Olympus ; 
but  the  Gnome  doing  business  in  the  veins 
of  the  earth,  and  fashioning  the  crystal  pal- 
aces underground  ;  the  Undine  of  the  lakes 
and  rivers  ;  the  Proteus  of  the  ocean,  and 
the  universal  Pan  of  the  forests  and  moun- 
tains ;  the  cosmical  spirit  that,  as  potent  iu 
a  drop  of  water  as  a  thunder-storm, 

"  Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze, 
Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees  ; 
Lives  through  all  life,  extends  tlirough  all  extent 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent." 

Since  writing  the  foregoing,  we  have  seen 
a  suggestion  concerning  one  more  use  of  the 
electric  agency  Avhich  brings  us  back  to  the 
fancy  with  which  we  set  out.  It  is,  that  the 
Telegraph  shall  be  employed,  all  over  the 
federation,  to  give  a  general  notice  and  alarm 
of  storms  ;  the  wires  from  each  city  of  the 
States  striking  upon  its  bell  in  the  Capitol, 
and  warning  all  men  of  the  insurrection  of 
the  Elements  in  any  locality,  and  of  the  road 
by  which  they  are  marching  !  This  idea  as 
much  transcends  the  Gothic  romance,  as  the 
tornadoes  and  clouds  of  heaven, 

"  When  Thunder  flings  out  his  red  banner  of  Light- 
ning," 

are  more  sublime  objects  than  men  in  rebel- 
lion ;  though  the  poet  Akenside  holds  a  con- 
trary opinion.  It  would  be  a  striking  acliieve- 
mer.t  to  erect  in  some  central  locality  (Wash- 
ington would  do  for  the  present)  a  building 
which  may  be  called,  after  the  earliest  raised 
by  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  Temple  of  the 
Winds,  round  the  walls  of  which  the  atmos- 
pheric history  of  our  northern  continent 
should  be  recorded  from  day  to  day.  Here 
the  wires  of  the  nation  should  converge  so 
that  "  Libs,  Notus,  Auster,"  and  the  rest  of 
that  turbulent  fluiiily,  would  have  their 
whereabouts  and  doings  prated  of  all  over 
the  country  ;  for  the  warnings  received  at 
the  centre  would  be  instantly  radiated  in  all 
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directions.  Thus,  a  Warder  of  tlie  Winds 
at  Buffalo  would  give  notice  of  a  hurricane 
on  the  Lakes,  witli  a  south-eastern  tendency. 
Instantly,  the  ships  of  New- York,  Boston, 
Baltimore,  Charleston,  New-Orleans,  &c., 
are  bid  look  out  for  squalls,  in  due  time,  and 
farmei-s  and  all  others  having  to  do  with  the 
elements  are  put  on  their  guard.  The 
storms  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  lightning 
messenger : 

"  Compared  with  the  speed  of  its  flight, 
The  tempest  itself  lags  behind  ;" 

and  so  people  every  where  may  expect  the 
"  skyey  influences"  without  surprise.  In  ad- 
dition to  all  this,  such  a  system  would  create 
a  body  of  atmospheric  statistics,  accumulat- 
ing for  years,  which  in  the  end  would  help 
science  to  some  theory  beneficial  to  the  world 
in  general,  and  sailors  and  farmers  in  par- 
ticular— a  monument  of  practical  philosophy 
as  stately  as  the  Temple  itself. 

Of  all  countries,  this  is  the  most  suitable 
for  the  Telegraph.  Here  the  giant  has  am- 
plest room  to  grow  to  full  stature  and  stretch 
out  his  arms  on  everj*  side.  The  telegraph 
is  not  succeeding  in  England  as  a  trading- 
speculation.  The  island  is  too  circumscribed 
for  that  whose  name  and  nature  imply  ivide 
spaces.  So  that  this  last  is  very  much  in  the 
predicament  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield's 
family  picture,  too  big  to  be  accommodated 
in  the  house  when  all  was  done  !  In  Ger- 
many,— that  congeries  of  divided  nations, — 
in  France  and  other  countries  of  Europe, 
where  the  telegraph  is  established,  it  is  too 


much  under  the  control  of  despots  to  be  the 
beneficent  agent  it  is  designed  and  destined 
to  be. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  not  omit  to  note 
one  inevitable  achievement  of  the  electric 
principle, — the  finest  and  most  propitious  cf 
all !  It  tends  to  maintain  the  integrity  of 
the  Union  ;  to  bind  the  "  rods  of  empire" 
together  in  one  magnificent /a^-cf.*  for  Free- 
dom to  strike  the  tyrannies  of  the  world 
with,  or  at  least  over-awe  them,  if  the  other 
word  be  too  strong  for  the  occasion.  To  the 
arguments  of  those  who  anticipate  separar 
tion  on  account  of  distance  and  extent  of 
territoiy,  the  Telegraph  replies  by  diminish- 
ing space  and  time  in  such  a  way  that,  in 
less  than  twentv^  years,  all  North  America, 
from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  and  from  one 
ocean  to  the  other,  will  be  as  compact  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  as  England  was  twenty 
years  ago.  Electric  wires  will  bring  the 
thoughte  of  the  most  distant  States  together 
in  a  few  hours ;  and  electric  motors  will 
cheaply  bring  the  people  of  them  together 
in  a  few  days.  And  so,  the  Genius  of  the 
Great  Republic — from  Washington's  Monu- 
ment on  the  Potomac,  or  from  the  banks  of 
our  Mediterranean  Stream — shall  continue 
to  extend  her  lightning  fingers  to  all  the  ex- 
tremest  points  of  her  continental  dominion, 
and  around  an  enhghtened  and  happy  broth- 
erhood, 

"  Rivet  the  electric  chain  v.herewith  we  are  closely 
bound." 

"W.  D. 
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REMINISCENCES    OF    SEARGENT   S.    PRENTISS. 


BY    T.    B.    THORPE,    ESQ.,    OF    LOUISIANA, 

AUTHOR      OF      "tOM      OWEN      THE      BEE      HUNTER,"       &C.     &C. 


The  remarkable  character  exliibited  by 
Seargent  S.  Prentiss  was  appreciated  by 
thousands  of  his  fellow-citizens.  A  short  but 
brilliant  career  in  Congress  had  given  him 
in  some  respects  a  national  reputation  ;  but 
those  who  knew  him  best,  and  had  most 
occasion  to  admire  and  wonder  at  his  genius, 
will  ever  feel  that  he  was  but  comparatively 
unknown,  and  that  his  untimely  death,  oc- 
curring as  it  did  in  the  meridian  of  his  use- 
fulness, destroyed  the  fond  hope  indulged 
by  his  admirers  that  the  day  would  again 
come  when  his  field  of  operation  would  ex- 
tend beyond  the  labors  of  the  bar,  and  that 
his  mighty  intellect  would  be  exerted  in 
giving  form  and  direction  to  events  that 
affect  not  only  the  vital  interests  of  persons, 
but  nations  and  governments.  The  an- 
nouncement of  his  death  came  upon  the 
writer  of  this  article  as  a  cloud  that  obscures 
the  noon-day  sun.  In  the  impulse  of  the 
moment  a  hasty  tribute  to  his  memoiy  was 
prepared  for  the  press,  which,  attracting  un- 
expected attention  from  the  interest  felt  by 
all  to  know  something  of  Mr.  Prentiss's 
character,  has  given  rise  to  this  more  detailed 
notice,  which  is  written  with  imperfect  data, 
and  a  paucity  of  materials,  even  to  the  ab- 
sence of  any  record  of  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  events  in  his  career,  and  withal, 
a  want  of  that  leisure  for  reflection  and  an- 
alysis so  necessary  for  the  writer  of  a  bio- 
graphical notice. 

Seargent  S.  Prentiss  was  emphatically  the 
offspring  of  New-England.  His  forefathers 
were  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  Pil- 
grim land,  and  combined  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree those  seeming  opposite  quaUties  of  the 
gi-eatest  sternness  and  self-sacrifice,  with 
the  kindest  heart  and  most  enthusiastic 
temperament. 

The  maternal  grandfather  of  Mr.  Prentiss 
was  an  officer  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 


a ,  sturdy  inhabitant  of  Cape  Cod,  and  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  now  flourishing  town 
of  Gorham,  in  the  State  of  Maine.  In  this 
relation  were  exhibited  many  traits  of  char- 
acter peculiar  to  the  subject  of  this  imper- 
fect memoir,  for  he  always  displayed  an  ar- 
dent love  of  country,  of  liberty,  and  a  fond- 
ness for  political  excitement.  The  father 
of  Mr.  Prentiss  was  a  man  of  high  respecta- 
bility, and  distinguished  as  an  enterprising 
and  successful  shipmaster  of  Portland.  He 
was  remarkable  for  that  indomitable  will  that 
so  eminently  distinguished  his  son.  From 
his  mother  Mr.  Prentiss  inherited  those  more 
gentle  qualities  that  ever  characterized  his 
life  ;  qualities  that  shed  over  his  eloquence 
such  bewitching  sweetness,  and  gave  to  his 
social  intercourse  such  an  indescribable 
charm. 

Mr.  Prentiss  was  born  in  Portland,  Maine, 
September  30th,  1808  ;  but  ere  he  was  ca- 
pable of  much  observation  his  father  became 
a  resident  of  a  fine  farm  in  the  vicinity  of 
Gorham.  Here  it  was  that  Sargent  passed 
his  youth.  Labor  was  the  motto  of  his 
people,  for  his  native  soil  was  only  generous 
when  carefully  wrought ;  honesty  and  fru- 
gality every  where  prevailed ;  yet  the  imagi- 
nation was  not  unfed,  for  into  his  youthful 
mind  were  poured  traditions  of  the  "gor- 
geous east,"  and  the  strange  adventures  of 
those  "  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships," 
while  the  natural  scenery  that  surrounded 
him  was  of  the  grandest  form.  The  ever- 
lasting surge  of  the  Atlantic  surf  beat  in  his 
ears,  and  upon  his  bounded  horizon  rose  in 
silent  majesty  the  summits  of  snow-capped 
mountains  ;  and  the  influence  of  all  these 
associations  can  easily  be  traced  thi'oughout 
his  after  life. 

In  youth  Mr.  Prentiss,  it  is  said,  was  re- 
markable for  great  personal  beauty,  for  in- 
telligence, and  ^fondness   for  reading.      It 
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would  seem  that  those  who  recall  his  early 
character,  portray  in  a  subdued  degree  that 
of  his  maturer  years.  There  is  sprightliness, 
humor,  keen  wit,  biting  sarcasm,  strong 
natural  sense,  great  kindness  and  impulsive 
feeling ;  at  the  same  time  as  affectionate  as 
a  maiden,  and  as  brave  as  a  youthful  Caesar. 
At  school  and  at  home  he  mingled  his  studies 
in  apparent  confusion,  yet  learned  every 
thing  well  and  in  order,  garnishing  holiday 
hours  from  severe  labor  by  the  most  atten- 
tive perusal  of  Shakspeare,  and  a  thought- 
ful study  of  the  Sacred  Volume. 

A  picture  of  the  youthful  Prentiss  is 
beautifully  portrayed  by  his  own  exquisite 
mind  in  his  address  before  the  New-Orleans 
"  New-England  Society."  On  that  occasion 
he  said  : — 

"  The  common  village  school  is  New-England's 
fairest  boast  -the  brightest  jewel  that  adorns  her 
brow.  Behold,"  said  he,  "  yonder  simple  building 
near  the  crossing  of  the  village  roads  !  It  is  of 
small  and  rude  construction,  but  stands  in  a  pleas- 
ant and  quiet  spot.  A  magnificent  old  elm  spreads 
its  broad  arms  above  and  seems  to  lean  towards 
it,  as  a  strong  man  bends  to  shelter  and  protect 
a  child.  A  brook  runs  through  the  meadow  near, 
and  hard  by  there  is  an  orchard ;  but  the  trees 
have  sutfered  much,  and  bear  no  fruit,  except  upon 
the  most  remote  and  inaccessible  branches.  From 
within  its  walls  comes  a  busy  hum,  such  as  you 
may  hear  in  a  disturbed  bee  hive.  Now  peep 
through  yonder  window,  and  you  will  see  a  hun- 
dred children,  with  rosy  cheeks,  mischievous  eyes, 
and  demure  faces,  all  engaged,  or  pretending  to 
be  engaged,  in  their  little  lessons.  It  is  the  pub- 
lic school — the  free,  the  common  school — provided 
by  law ;  open  to  all ;  claimed  from  the  commu- 
nity as  a  right,  not  accepted  as  a  bounty.  Here 
the  children  of  the  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low, 
meet  upon  perfect  equality,  and  commence  under 
the  same  auspices  the  race  of  life.  Here  the  sus- 
■  tenance  of  the  mind  is  served  up  to  all  alike,  as 
Spartans  served  their  food  upon  the  public  table. 
Pere  young  ambition  climbs  its  little  ladder,  and 
boyish  genius  plumes  his  half-fledged  wings. 
From  among  these  laughing  children  will  go  forth 
the  men  who  are  to  control  their  age  and  country ; 
the  statesman,  whose  wisdom  is  to  guide  the  Sen- 
ate ;  the  poet,  who  will  take  captive  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  and  bind  them  together  with  im- 
rfiortal  song ;  the  philosopher,  who,  coldly  seizing 
upon  the  elements  themselves,  will  compel  them 
to  his  wishes,  and,  through  new  combinations  of 
their  primal  laws,  by  some  great  discovery,  revo- 
lutionize both  art  and  science." 

The  picture  is  complete.  It  was  in  the 
public  school  of  New-England  that  the  boy 
Prentiss  first  climbed  ambition's  little  lad- 
der, that  was  eventually  to  take  him  to  the 
height  of  a  noble  profession,  and  plumed  his 


half-fledged  wing,  destined  soon  to  soar  in 
the  regions  of  unrivalled  eloquence.  It  was 
in  the  mention  of  the  demure  face,  and  the 
orchard  stripped  of  fruit,  except  in  the  most 
remote  and  inaccessible  branches,  that  we 
distinguish  the  love  of  fun  and  the  thought- 
less daring,  that  ripened  finally  into  the 
keenest  wit  and  the  bravest  front. 

Having  been  thoroughly  prepared  in  all 
rudimentary  studies,  he  entered  Ikwdoin 
College,  and  in  due  course  graduated  with 
honor  in  1826.  It  is  evident  that  he  had 
at  an  early  day  decided  upon  his  profes- 
sion ;  for,  with  the  receipt  of  his  scholastic 
honors,  he  returned  to  C4orham,  and  at  once 
commenced  the  study  of  law.  It  can  easily 
be  imagined  that  the  now  maturing  mind  of 
the  youthful  Prentiss  conceived  a  wider  field 
than  that  offered  among  the  staid  and  prac- 
tical people  of  his  early  associations.  The 
great  West,  no  doubt,  flitted  through  his 
fancy  as  the  Dorado  of  wealth  and  iiitellec- 
tual  conquest.  With  a  scanty  allowance  of 
this  world's  goods,  but  a  brave  heart,  he  set 
out  upon  his  adventure.  The  "  Queen  City 
of  the  West"  became  his  temporary  home. 
Here  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  an  emi- 
nent lawyer,  who  must,  judging  from  Mr. 
Prentiss's  letters,  instinctively  have  discov- 
ered that  the  fiery  temperament,  the  chival- 
rous thought,  and  the  prompt  action  of  the 
young  adventurer,  latent  though  thoy  were, 
would  best  ripen  under  a  southern  sun ;  for 
this  new-made  friend  directed  his  steps 
toward  that  field  on  which  he  was  to  win 
so  many  brilliant  victories,  and  unhappily 
find  an  early  grave. 

It  was  most  fortunate  that  in  the  South  he 
found  inducements  to  remain  in  Natchez, 
then  the  most  splendid  city  in  Mississippi. 
Perhaps  no  part  of  the  Union  could  l.ioast  a 
greater  amount  of  wealth,  among  the  same 
number  of  inhabitants,  than  was  to  be  found 
in  the.  vicinity  of  the  "  City  of  the  Blutfs." 
No  place  in  the  South  has  more  attractive 
scenery,  or  is  more  rich  in  legendary  lore. 
Here  it  was,  amid  the  associations  of  afflu- 
ence, that  the  future  orator,  "for  independ- 
ence' sake,"  pursued  his  studies  by  the 
midnight  lamp,  and  devoted  his  daylight 
hours  to  the  task  of  teaching  youth.  Little, 
indeed,  is  recorded  of  those  now  forgotten 
days  of  the  gifted  Prentiss.  It  is  no  doubt 
a  fact,  that  he  was  for  a  short  while  unno- 
ticed and  unknown. 

Familiar  as  I  am  with  the  scenes  and 
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associations  about  Matcliez,  I  have  heard  no 
reminiscence  regarding  these  days  of  obscu- 
rity ;  but  I  have  often  imagined  the  shrink- 
ing but  proud  boy,  hving  unnoticed  and 
unknown,  among  the  wealthiest  citizens  of 
the  South.  Buried  in  the  quiet  of  his  hum- 
ble school,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  he 
looked  out  upon  the  busy  world,  and  meas- 
ured the  mighty  capacities  of  his  soul  with 
those  'whom  society  had  placed  above  him. 
I  think  I  can  see  him  brooding  over  his 
position,  and  longing  to  be  free,  as  the  suf- 
focating man  longs  for  the  boundless  air  of 
heaven.  Then  it  was  that  the  lordly  equip- 
age rolled  by,  and  over  its  sides  leaned  in 
careless  ease  the  wealthy  planter,  who  heed- 
ed not  the  presence  of  the  nameless  j^outh, 
that  in  comparatively  a  few  days  more  was 
literally  by  his  breath  to  confirm  or  destroy 
the  titles  of  his  lordly  estate.  His  hour  of 
triumph  came,  however,  and  surpassed, 
perhaps,  his  own  aspirations.  From  the 
school-room  he  entered  that  of  the  Court : 
a  chance  offered ;  a  position  gained ;  the  law 
his  theme,  he  at  once  not  only  equalled,  but 
soared  even  beyond  the  aim  of  the  most 
favored  of  his  compeers.  Of  him,  among 
the  multitude,  there  was  no  thought  of  the 
past,  no  inquiry  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
luminary,  so  complete  v^as  its  splendor,  so 
appropriate  its  sphere. 

He  did  not,  however,  long  remain  in 
Natchez.  The  northern  part  of  Mississippi 
had  then  but  recently  become  the  property 
of  the  white  man,  and  there  was  pouring 
into  that  now  wealthy  section  of  the  State 
a  most  active  and  energetic  people,  and  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  that  can  be  imagined. 
Lands  purchased  at  Government  prices 
almost  in  a  day  rose  to  be  worth  enormous 
sums,  and  the  returns  for  the  labor  of  the 
enterprising  were  more  than  a  hundred  fold. 
Fvery  body  was  positively  or  prospectively 
rich  ;  the  very  atmosphere  teemed  with  ex- 
citement. Vicksbm-g  was  made  the  outlet 
to  the  Mississipjsi  river  for  all  this  newly-ac- 
quired territory,  and  it  rapidly  increased  into 
the  City  of  the  "  Walnut  Hills."  To  this 
place  of  promise  Prentiss  repaired,  and  prob- 
ably one  could  not  have  been  found  better 
suited  to  his  peculiar  character.  His  glow- 
ing imagination  found  inexhaustible  food  in 
the  rapid  growth  of  towns  and  cities,  that 
he  saw  springing  up  under  his  eye ;  the 
abundance  of  every  man's  substance  seemed 
to  add  a  sumptuousness  to  existence ;  while 


the  loose  legislation  with  regard  to  the  rights 
and  immunities  of  citizens,  that  is  so  com- 
mon to  all  newly-settled  countries,  by  be- 
coming suddenly  confronted  by  the  nicer 
rules  that  prevail  where  the  population  is 
dense,  opened  up  a  field  for  litigation  fresh 
in  its  character,  and  constantly  increasing  in 
its  importance ;  such,  perhaps,  as  was  never 
before  presented  to  a  master  mind.  Prentiss 
was  equal  to  the  daj^;  and  there  was  soon, 
to  be  heard  through  the  wide-spread  land 
the  voice  of  eloquence,  and  witnessed  tliB 
wisdom  of  deep  research,  and  the  profound 
responsibility  that  characterize  important 
events,  occurring  where,  but  a  few  years  be- 
fore, was  found  the  nestling-place  of  the  wolf 
and  the  home  of  the  unfortunate  savage, 

A  few  short  months  only  passed  before  be 
was  literally  overwhelmed  with  business. 
The  people  by  whom  he  was  surrounded  felt 
the  same  sympathy  for  him,  as  he  unfolded 
the  pent-up  richness  of  his  heretofore  un^ 
known  mind,  that  they  did  for  the  generous 
soil  on  which  they  lived,  which  was  so  rapid' 
ly  enriching  all  with  the  fertility  of  its  primi- 
tive strength,  and  his  triumphs  w^ere  felt  to 
be  the  victories  of  the  spirit  of  tlie  times. 
The  favored  sons  of  Mississippi,  full  as  they 
were  of  natural  talent,  and  possessed  of  every 
accomplishment  of  the  mind,  the  hehs  of 
princely  fortunes,  the  descendants  of  heroes, 
men  of  power  and  place,  of  family  pride, 
of  national  associations,  received  at  once 
the  gifted  Prentiss,  unheralded  as  he  was, 
save  by  his  own  genius,  as  one  who,  in  his 
pride,  in  his  bearing,  in  every  thing,  deserved 
to  be  accepted  of  as  one  among  the  noblest 
Romans  of  them  all. 

As  time  wore  on,  each  step  he  made  iia 
his  career  seemed  only  to  ehcit  new  qua]LJ> 
ties  for  admiration.  At  the  forum  he  dazzled ; 
the  jury  and  the  judge  were  alike  cour 
founded ;  the  crowd  carried  him  to  ths 
stump,  and  the  multitude  listened  as  to  onjj 
inspired ;  fair  ladies  vied  with  each  other  in 
waving  tiny  hands  in  token  of  admiration  ; 
these  stolid  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
wondered  at  the  mind  of  the  appeant  boy. 
His  course  was  as  rapid  and  brilliant  as  thp 
meteor  that  suddenly  springs  athwart  the 
heavens,  yet  it  seemed  to  promise,  in  spite  of 
its  splendor,  to  shine  with  all  the  steadiness 
of  the  unchanging  stars. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  he  was 
soon  engaged  in  the  excitement  of  politics, 
naturally  so  congenial  to  his  feelings.  A  ses- 
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sion  in  the  Legislature  prepared  him  a  victory 
in  a  -wider  field,  and  after  one  of  the  most 
spirited  contests  ever  known,  he  left  his 
home  for  our  national  capital,  with  his 
claims  to  a  seat,  to  be  contested  before  the 
proper  tribunal,  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Prentiss's  appearance  in  Congress  was  a 
triumph  that  was  never  accorded  under  the 
same  circumstances  to  any  other  individual. 
In  his  contest  for  his  seat,  there  was  created, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  a  strong  sympathy  in 
his  favor  among  his  political  partisans ;  but 
when  he  rose  to  defend  his  rights  against  all 
combatants,  when  he  poured  forth  his  in- 
dignant feelings  at  the  wrong  he  conceived 
was  to  be  inflicted  upon  his  State,  by  his  re- 
jection, he  did  it  with  an  eloquence  rarely 
equalled  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  and  per- 
haps, the  subject  considered,  never  to  be 
surpassed.  Prentiss  at  once  ranked  among 
the  great  minds  of  Washington,  as  one  en- 
titled to  the  highest  honor  as  an  orator  and 
statesman.  Rejected  by  the  casting  vote  of 
the  Speaker,  (Mr.  Polk,)  Prentiss  returned  to 
the  theatre  of  his  triumphs  and  laid  his  case 
before  the  people.  Mississippi  was  then  one 
Confifressional  district,  and  he  went  throu<jh 
its  vast  territory  appealing  for  justice.  Pity 
indeed  that  some  ready  writer  had  not  fol- 
lowed him-,  and  recorded  the  brightest  page 
in  his  eventful  history. 

It  was  during  this  exciting  canvass  that 
Prentiss  displayed  his  most  extraordinary 
power  of  mind  and  endurance  of  body.  As. 
we  have  already  hinted,  he  had  the  whole 
State  to  canvass,  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
work  seemed  just  what  he  desired. 

From  what  I  have  learned  from  anecdotes, 
that  canvass  must  have  presented  some 
scenes  combining  the  highest  mental  and 
physical  exertion  that  was  ever  witnessed  in 
the  world.  Prentiss  was  in  perfect  health, 
and  in  the  first  blush  of  success,  and  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  his  best  efforts  of  oratory 
were  then  made,  and  now  live  recorded  only 
in  the  fading  memories  of  his  hearers.  Aia 
incident  illustrative  of  the  time  is  remem- 
bered, that  may  bear  repeating. 

The  whole  State  of  Mississippi  was  alive 
with  excitement :  for  the  moment,  she  felt 
that  her  sovereign  dignity  had  been  trifled 
vvith,  and  that  hc-r  reputation  demanded  the 
return  of  Prentiss  to  Congress.  Crowds 
followed  him  from  place  to  place,  making  a 
gala  time  of  weeks  together.    Among  the 


shrewd  worldlings  who  take  advantage  of 
such  times  "to  coin  money,"  was  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  travelling  menagerie,  and  he 
soon  found  out  that  the  multitude  followed 
Prentiss.  Getting  the  list  of  that  remarka- 
ble man's  "  appointments,"  he  filled  up  his 
own  ;  and  it  was  soon  noticed,  as  a  singular 
coincidence,  that  the  orator  always  "  arrived 
along  with  the  other  '  hons.'  "  The  reason 
of  this  meeting  was  discovered,  and  the 
"  boys"  decided  that  Prentiss  should  "  next 
time"  speak  from  the  top  of  the  lion's  cage. 
Never  was  the  men.igerie  more  crowded. 
At  the  proper  time,  the  candidate  gratified 
his  constituents,  and  mounted  his  singular 
rostrum.  I  was  told  by  a  person,  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  an  eye-witness,  that  the  whole 
affair  presented  a  singular  mixture  of  the 
terrible  and  the  comical.  Prentiss  was,  a?. 
usual,  eloquent,  and,  as  if  ignorant  of  the 
novel  circumstances  with  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded, went  deeply  into  the  matter  in  hand, 
his  election.  For  a  while,  the  audience  and 
the  animals  were  quiet — the  former  hsten- 
ing,  the  latter  eyeing  the  speaker  with  grave 
intensity.  The  first  burst  of  applause  elec- 
trified the  menagerie ;  the  elephant  threw  his 
trunk  into  the  air,  and  echoed  back  the 
noise,  while  the  tigers  and  bears  significantly 
growled.  On  went  Prentiss,  and  as  each 
peculiar  animal  vented  his  rage  or  approbar 
tion,  he  most  ingeniously  wrought  in  his 
habits,  as  a  fac-simile  of  some  man  or  pas- 
sion. In  the  meanwhile,  the  stately  king 
of  beasts,  who  had  been  quietly  treading 
the  mazes  of  his  prison,  became  alarmed  at 
the  footsteps  over  his  head,  and  placing  his 
mouth  upon  the  floor  of  his  cage,  made 
every  thing  shake  by  his  teriible  roar.  This, 
joined  with  the  akeady  excited  feelings  of  the 
audience,  caused  the  ladies  to  shriek,  and  a 
fearful  commotion  for  a  moment  followed, 
Prentiss,  equal  to  every  occasion,  changed 
his  tone  and  manner;  he  commenced  a 
playful  strain,  and  introduced  the  fox,  the 
jackal,  and  hyena,  and  capped  the  climax 
by  likening  some  well-kno-wm  political  op- 
ponent to  a  grave  baboon  that  presided 
over  the  "cage  with  monkeys."  The  re- 
semblance vvas  instantly  recognized,  and 
bursts  of  laughter  followed,  that  hterally  set 
many  into  convulsions.  The  baboon,  all 
unconscious  of  the  attention  he  was  attract- 
ing, suddenly  assumed  a  grimace,  and  then 
a  serious  face,  when  Prentiss  exclaimed : 
"I  see,  my  fine  fellow,  that  your  feelings 
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are  hurt  by  my  unjust  comparison;  and  1 1 
humbly  beg  your  pardon."     The  effect  of 
all  this  may  be  vaguely  imagined,  but  it 
caimot  be  described. 

He  was  returned  again  to  Congress.  The 
very  difficulties  he  had  to  contend  with 
only  developed  his  character,  as  he  became 
the  "lion  of  the  house."  Public  dinners 
were  given  him,  at  which  vied  in  doing  him 
honor  the  Clays,  Websters  and  Mangums 
of  our  Senate,  and  the  leading  minds  of  the 
Lower  House.  On  these  festive  occasions,  no 
one  had  a  more  ready  wit,  a  more  polished 
manner,  than  Prentiss.  To  the  world  he 
seemed  absorbed  in  the  adulation  of  the 
hour,  yet  in  the  quiet  houi"s  of  night  he 
found  time,  in  voluminous  correspondence 
with  his  "  beloved  mother  and  sisters,"  to 
speak  of  the  scenes  around  him,  and  seems 
to  blush  for  the  egotism  of  the  recital  of  his 
ti-iumphs,  which  he  says  he  only  records 
because  it  might  give  some  pleasure  to  "  his 
dear  friends  at  home." 

The  prominent  political  subject  before 
Congress  when  Prentiss  was  a  member, 
(1838,)  was  the  "  defalcations  of  certain  gov- 
ernment officers."  His  speech  on  "  Harris's 
correspondence''  is  imperfectly  reported  in 
the  journals,  but  there  is  enough  about  it  to 
show  the  remarkable  peculiarities  of  the 
author.  The  defalcation  of  public  officers 
was  his  theme.  He  rose,  his  mind  evidently 
teeming  with  a  late  perusal  of  the  works  of 
Scott,  and  his  favorite  Sacred  Volume.  I 
can  trace  the  character  of  his  reading,  and 
name  the  page  almost  that  had  particularly 
attracted  his  attention.  I  find  his  speech, 
which  is  f;ir  from  being  equal  to  a  hundred 
that  were  never  noticed  beyond  the  fleeting 
hour  of  their  delivery,  crowded  with  figures, 
all  beautiful,  but  in  many  instances  lacking 
that  depth  of  thought  for  which  he  was  so 
remarkable.  To  me  it  sounded,  when  I 
read  it,  more  like  his  conversation  when  he 
was  warmed  up  by  social  intercourse,  than 
like  a  speech. 

Speaking  of  General  Jackson's  command 
over  his  party,  he  said — 

'  That  the  old  hero  had  but  to  blow  his  whistle, 
and 

'  Instant  from  copse  and  heath  arose 
Bonnets  and  spears  and  beaded  bows  ;' 

while  hi3  followerg,  like  those  of  Roderick  Dhu> 
Btarted  in  every  direction,  ready  and  eager  to  per- 
arm  his  bidding.    He  had  but  to  poiat  his  finger, 


and  Ilia  fierce  blood-hounds  buried  thtir  muzzlea 
in  the  unfortunate  victims  of  his  wrath." 

With  Prentiss,  these  dashing  figures  were 
given  wth  a  force  such  as  Charles  Kemble 
would  have  envied;  the  clarion  notes  of  the 
Scottish  chieftain  could  not  have  been  more 
thrilling  to  his  followers'  ears,  than  were  the 
fine  intonations  of  the  voice  of  Prentiss  to 
his  hearers,  so  much  beauty  was  there  in 
his  style.  The  following  passages  are  sin- 
gularly characteristic : — 

"  Then  were  tlie  saturnalia  of  the  office-holders, 
for  like  the  the  locusts  of  Egypt  they  plagued 
the  land.  Few  dared  to  whisper  of  compunctions 
or  defalcations.  Patronage  wa\ed  lilie  a  huge 
magnet  over  the  land,  and  demagogues,  like  iron 
filings,  attracted  by  a  law  of  their  nature,  gath- 
ered and  clustered  around  its  poles.  *  *  *  Sir,  I 
have  given  you  but  three  or  four  cases  of  defalca- 
tions; would  time  permit  I  could  give  you  a  hun- 
dred. Like  the  fail-  Sultana  of  the  Oriental  legends, 
I  could  go  on  for  a  thousand  and  one  nights ;  and 
even  as  in  these  eastern  stories,  so  in  the  chroni- 
cles of  the  office-holders,  the  tale  would  ever  be  of 
heaps  of  gold,  massive  ingots,  uncounted  riches. 
Why,  Aladdin's  wonderful  lamp  is  as  nothing  to 
it.  They  seem  to  possess  the  identical  cap  of 
Fortunatus  ;  some  wish  for  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
some  for  a  hundred  thousand,  and  some  for  a 
million,  and  behold  it  lies  in  glittering  heaps  before 
them.    Not  even 

'  The  gorgeous  Enst,  with  richest  hand. 
Showers  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and  gold,' 

in  such  profuse  abundance,  as  does  this  adminis- 
tration upon  its  followers.  Pizarro  held  not  forth 
more  dazzling  lures  to  his  robber  band,  when  he 
led  them  to  the  conquest  of  the  '  Children  of  the 
Sun.'" 

Speaking  of  the  Sub-treasury,  he  used 
the  following  comparison,  which  more  than 
any  other,  perhaps,  illustrates  the  complete- 
ness of  his  figures  : — 

"  Sir,  this  Governmient  may  determine  to  watch, 
like  the  Turks,  with  jealous  care  its  golden  harem ; 
but  it  will  seek  in  vain  for  the  financial  eunuchs, 
who  have  the  power  to  guard  without  the  wish  to 
enjoy." 

To  the  proposition  to  make  up  the  losses 
of  Government  by  retrenchment,  he  said : — 

"  Well,  sir,  what  are  these  retrenchments  ?  Pen- 
sions, harbors  and  light-houses.  Yes,  sir,  these 
are  recommended  as  proper  subjects  for  retrench- 
ment. First  of  all,  the  scarred  veterans  of  the 
Revolution  are  to  be  deprived  of  a  portion  of  the 
scanty  pittance  doled  out  to  them  by  the  cold 
charity  of  the  country.  Ho-w  many  pf  them  will 
you  have  to  send  forth  as  beggars  oathe  very  soil 
which  they  have  wrenched  from  the  hand  of  tyran- 
ny, to  make  up  the  amount  of  even  one  of  these 
splendid  robberies?    How  many  harbors  will  it 
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take — tliose  improvements  dedicated  no  less  to 
humanity  than  to  interest — those  nests  of  com- 
merce to  -which  the  winged  birds  of  the  ocean  may 
flock  in  safety  ?  How  many  hght-houses  will  it 
take  ?  How  many  of  those  bright  eyes  of  the 
ocean,  as  my  friend  from  Virginia  beautifully  calls 
them,  are  to  be  plucked  out  ?  How  many  of 
those  faithful  sentinels,  who  stand  along  the  coast, 
and,  peering  far  out  in  the  darkness,  give  timely 
warning  to  tlie  hardy  mariner  where  the  lee  shore 
threatens :  how  many  of  these,  I  ask,  are  to  be 
discharged  from  their  humane  service  ?  Why,  the 
proposition  is  almost  infamous.  I  should  as  soon 
wish  to  put  out  the  stars  of  heaven.  Sir,  my 
blood  boils  at  the  cold-blooded  atrocity  with  which 
this  administration  proposes  thus  to  sacrifice  the 
very  family  jewels  of  the  country,  to  pay  for  the 
consequences  of  our  own  profligacy." 

The  celebrated  "  Wilkinson  trial,"  altliougli 
not  as  remarkable  as  many  others  engaged 
in  by  Mr.  Prentiss,  lias  obtained  a  wide- 
spread notoriety,  from  the  fact  that  it  was  re- 
ported, and  therefore  more  perfectly  brought 
before  the  public.  The  particulars  were 
nearly  these :  Some  time  in  December,  1838, 
three  gentlemen  of  the  highest  social  posi- 
tion in  Mississippi,  and  of  a  professional  rep- 
utation, stopped  at  the  Gait  House,  Louis- 
ville. One  of  the  party  ordered  from  a 
fashionable  tailor  a  suit  of  clothes,  which, 
upon  being  tried  on  in  the  store,  was  found 
unsatisfactory  by  his  friends ;  and  upon  the 
expression  of  this  dissatisfaction  arose  a  con- 
test between  the  Mississippians  and  the  tailor, 
at  which  blows  were  given  and  received ;  but 
the  parties  separated  for  the  time,  without 
any  material  personal  injury  to  each  other. 
The  tailor,  attacked  in  his  own  shop,  and 
feeling  himself  deeply  wronged,  proceeded 
to  the  "  Police  Court "  for  warrants,  but  was 
obhged  to  go  to  the  Gait  House  for  the  names 
of  the  oflenders.  On  his  way,  he  told  the 
circumstances  of  what  he  conceived  to  be 
his  unjust  treatment  to  his  friends,  and  soon 
elicited  a  strong  feeUng  of  sympathy,  par- 
ticularly among  that  class  of  persons  who, 
full  of  generous  impulses,  are  rather  thought- 
less, and  "  like  a  spree." 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  original 
intention  of  the  tailor  and  his  friends,  on 
going  to  the  Gait  House,  the  result  was  one 
of  the  most  fearful  of  tragedies.  The  Mis- 
sissippians, presuming  an  attack,  were  on 
their  guard  when  the  tailor  and  his  fi-iends 
came  to  the  hotel ;  and  when  the  Mississip- 
pians on  their  way  to  supper  entered  the 
"  bar-room,"  they  were  recognized,  and  a 
general  melee  commenced,  in  which  figured 


the  different  characters  alluded  to  in  Mr. 
Prentiss'  speech.  The  Mississippians,  al- 
though mo  e  or  less  injured,  escaped,  but  not 
before  they  had  killed  two  of  the  friends  of 
the  tailor,  while  the  person  for  whom  they 
sacrificed  their  lives  was  "cutoff"  by  the 
crowd,  "  and  the  whole  occurred  so  quickly 
that  he  had  not  time  to  do  any  thing." 

The  Mississippians  were  strangers  in  Louis- 
ville ;  the  tailor  and  the  deceased  were  sub- 
stantial men,  highly  respectable  in  their  con- 
nections, and  in  command  of  money  and 
influence.  The  dead  were  remembered  for 
their  virtues,  and  lauded  for  the  devotion 
they  displayed  in  endeavoring  to  avenge  the 
presumed  wrongs  done  a  friend.  The  excite- 
ment following  the  light  ran  high  among 
the  people,  and  the  Mississippians  found  the 
jail  a  necessary  defense  against  the  crowd 
that  for  a  while  swayed  in  tumultuous  waA'es 
in  its  vicinity.  But  the  substantial  citizens 
maintained  the  dignity  of  the  laws,  and  the 
Mississippians  were  peaceably  brought  be- 
fore the  proper  tribunal,  recognizances  were 
taken,  a  change  of  venue  obtained,  and  in  a 
little  over  three  months  after  the  fatal  meet- 
ing at  the  Gait  House,  the  trial  was  had  at 
Harrodsburg. 

The  three  Mississippians  were  included  in 
the  indictment;  consequently  the  defense 
rested  upon  the  proof  of  a  conspiracy  on  the 
part  of  the  tailor  and  his  friends  to  kill  or 
degrade  the  Mississippians,  which  justified 
the  latter  named  in  defending  themselves  to 
the  death,  and  this  justification  had  to  be 
drawn  from  the  witnesses  in  a  mass. 

The  examination  of  the  witnesses,  as  re- 
ported in  the  printed  trial,  is  characteristic 
of  similar  proceedings,  except  that  many  of 
the  persons  concerned  in  the  foray  were  men 
of  marked  habits  and  original  character  : 
they  therefore  aflforded  Mr.  Prentiss  a  fine 
field  for  his  remarkable  power  to  analyze. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  whole  trial, 
under  his  magic  influence,  becomes  hke  a 
perfectly  conceived  play,  having  every  part 
sustained  ;  mingling  up  subdued  humor  with 
infinite  pathos.  The  characters  seem  com- 
plete, and  perform  their  parts  to  the  very 
consummation,  as  if  but  plastic  heroes  in  hia 
hands.  There  is  the  opening  act  at  the 
tailor's  store ;  then  the  preliminary  excite- 
ment in  the  streets,  the  fearful  utterings  of 
revenge,  and  the  comical  braggadocia  of"  Bill 
Holmes  "  and  his  confederates ;  then  the 
thrilling  challenges  between  the  principal 
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parties  ;  tlie  appearance  of  "  the  three  "  in 
the  bar-room  ;  the  rush — the  fight — the 
death — the  trial  and  the  acquittal.  Massin- 
ger  never  conceived  any  thing  finer  ;  and 
Prentiss,  in  the  spirit  of  the  old  bard,  wor- 
thily performed  his  work. 

The  court-house  in  which  the  trial  took 
place  was  crowded  to  overflowing,  and  among 
the  audience  were  to  bo  seen  nearly  two 
hundred  ladies,  drawn  to  the  scene  by  the 
fascinating  fame  of  Mr.  Prentiss.  That  he 
should  have  been  inspired  with  unusual  feel- 
ing is  not  surprising,  for  his  clients  were  his 
personal  friends,  and  the  bright  eyes  of  a 
portion  of  his  auditory  were  of  themselves 
a  Promethean  fii-e  to  even  less  enthusiastic 
spirits  than  his.  His  speech  throughout  was 
listened  to  with  almost  painful  interest ;  and 
in  spite  of  the  place  and  the  circumstances, 
those  that  heard  would  occasionally  give 
utterance  to  pent-up  feelings  that  refused  to 
l>e  controlled. 

The  Hon.  Benjamin  Hardin,  "  the  oppos- 
ing counsel,"  a  man  of  vast  experience  and 
self-control,  seemed  to  feel  that  the  judg- 
ments of  the  jury  and  court  were  affected 
by  what  they  had  heard,  and  he  pays  the 
highest  possible  compliment  to  Mr.  Prentiss 
in  the  opening  of  his  reply.  Turning  to  the 
jury,  he  said  : — 

"  Whatever  may  be  your  feelings,  you  will,  I 
am  sure,  keep  in  mind  that  you  iire  bound  to  ex- 
OTcise  your  reason,  and  that  you  owe  a  duty  of  no 
ordinary  responsibility  to  yourselves,  your  charac- 
ters, and  your  country.  That  duty  is  a  sacred 
trust  reposed  in  you,  which  3  ou  cannot  weigh 
lightly  w^ithout  injury  to  yourselves  as  well  as 
wrong  to  others.  Nor  must  you  surrender  up  your 
reason  to  your  passions,  and  allow  yourselves  to 
be  canied  away  by  the  shout  of  applause  from  a 
fashionable  audience,  as  if  you  were  in  a  theatre, 
where  a  Junius  Brutus  Booth  and  a  Miss  Ellen 
Tree  exhibit  the  practised  art  of  conti'olling  the 
feelings,  and  successfully  eliciting  the  noisy  plau- 
dits of  escitement.  This  is  not  a  theatre  ;  tliis 
trial  is  not  a  farce ;  nor  are  you  seated  on  those 
benches  for  amusement.  This,  gentlemen,  is  a  sol- 
ssnn  court  of  justice ;  a  solemn  ti-ibunal,  in  which 
your  Juilge,  presiding  with  becoming  dignity,  rep- 
resents the  majesty  of  the  law,  and  in  which  you 
are  expected  to  deliberate  with  becoming  gravity 
upon  cu'camstances  of  awful  import." 

No  ordinary  impression  on  the  part  of  a 
jury  would  have  called  forth  these  remarks 
from  the  cool-headed  and  talented  Ben  Har- 
din, a  counsellor  who  has  in  a  long  life  of 
arduous  and  important  practice  grappled 
with  the  giant  intellects  of  Kentucky,  and 


has  won  his  fair  proportion  of  victories.  But 
Mr.  Prentiss  on  this  occasion  not  only  para- 
lyzed the  prosecution — not  only  fortified  the 
defense — but  he  seemed  to  urge  the  strong- 
est possible  points  against  the  cause  of  his 
clients,  only  to  answer  them  with  increased 
force,  and  destroy  them  for  ever.  It  was 
therefore  that  the  prosecution,  ably  as  it  was 
conducted,  seemed  to  be  in  a  Q:reat  desfree 
fatiguing  to  the  jury  and  the  audience,  with 
recapitulations  of  things  already  more  pleas- 
antly or  more  terribly  urged  by  Mr.  Prentiss. 
His  allusion  to  his  friend  Judge  Wilkinson 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  his  style.    He  said : — 

"  I  regret  to  behold  a  valued  and  cherished 
friend  passmg  through  one  of  the  most  terrible 
ordeals  ever  invented  to  try  the  human  feelings  or 
test  the  liuman  character ;  an  oi'deal  through  which, 
I  do  not  doubt,  he  will  pass  triumphantly  and  hon- 
orably, without  leaving  one  blot  or  stain  upon  the 
fair  fame  that  has  been  so  long  his  rightful  portion ; 
but  through  which  he  cannot  pass  unscathed  in 
hia  sensibilities  and  feelings.  The  lightning  scar 
will  remain  upon  his  heart ;  and  public  justice 
herself  cannot,  even  though  by  acclamation  through 
your  mouths  she  proclaims  his  innocence,  ever  heal 
the  wounds  inflicted  by  this  fierce  and  unrelenting 
prosecution,  urged  on  as  it  has  been  by  the  demons 
of  revenge  and  avarice." 

Of  the  excitement  before  the  trial  he  drew 
the  following  vivid  picture  : — 

"  It  is  not  unknown  to  you,  that  upon  the  occur- 
rence of  the  events,  the  character  of  which  you 
are  about  to  try,  great  tumult  and  escitement 
prevailed  in  the  city  of  Louisville.  Passion  and 
prejudice  poured  poison  into  the  public  ear.  Pop- 
ular feeling  was  roused  into  madness.  It  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  strong  arm  of  the 
constituted  authorities  wi-enched  the  victims  from 
the  hands  of  an  infuriated  mob.  Even  the  thick 
walls  of  the  prison  hardly  afforded  protection  to 
the  accused.  Crouched  and  shivering  upon  the 
cold  floor  of  their  gloomy  dungeon,  they  listened 
to  the  footsteps  of  the  gathering  crowds ;  and  ever 
and  anon,  the  winter  wind  that  played  melancholy 
music  through  the  rusty  grates,  was  drowned  by 
the  fierce  howling  of  the  human  wolves,  who 
prowled  and  bayed  around  their  place  of  refuge, 
greedy  and  thirsting  for  blood. 

"  Eveiy  breeze  that  swept  over  the  city  bore 
away  slander  and  falsehood  upon  its  wings.  Even 
the  public  press,  thougli  I  doubt  not  unwittingly, 
joined  in  the  work  of  injustice.  The  misrepresen- 
tations of  the  prosecutor  and  his  friends  became 
the  pubUc  history  of  the  transaction ;  and  from  one 
end  of  the  Union  to  the  other,  these  defendants 
were  held  up  to  public  gaze  and  public  execration 
as  foul,  unmanly  murderers,  and  that  too  before 
any  judicial  invesi  igation  whatever  had  occurred, 
or  any  opportunity  been  afforded  them  for  saying 
a  BJngle  word  iu  their  defease." 
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One  of  the  ^Yitnesses,  althougli  "he  fired 
a  pistol,"  and  "knocked  one  of  the  defend- 
ants down,"  gave  in  his  testimony  in  a  man- 
ner that  indicated  snch  a  perfect  indifference 
to  the  shedding  of  blood  and  willingness 
to  get  into  a  tight,  that  it  afforded  a  fine 
opportunity  for  Prentiss's  playfulness,  and 
he  treats  this  witness  as  follows  : — 

"  Surely  Mr. must  be  the  knight-errant  of 

the  age ;  the  Don  Quixote  of  tlie  West ;  the  par- 
agon of  modern  cliivahy.  He  fight?,  not  from  the 
base  desire  of  vengeance,  nor  from  the  sordid  love 
of  gold;  not  even  from  patriotism  or  friendship  ; 
but  from  a  higher  and  a  k)ftier  sentiment ;  from  his 
pure,  ardent,  disinterested,  unsophisticated  love  of 
glorious  strife.  He  '  smelleth  tiie  battle  afar  off,' 
and  to  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  he  saith,  Ha !  ha ! 
To  him 

'There  is  something  of  pride  in  the  perilous  hour, 
Whate'er  be  the  shape  in  which  deatli  may  lower  ; 
For  fame  is  there,  to  tell  who  bleeds, 
And  honor's  eye  on  daring  deeds.' 

"  You  have  heard,  gentlemen,  of  the  bright,  warm 
isles  which  gem  the  oriental  seas,  and  are  kissed 
by  the  fiery  sun  of  the  tropics ;  where  the  clove, 
the  cinnamon,  and  the  nutmeg  grow ;  where  the 
torrid  atmosphere  is  oppressed  witli  a  delicious 
but  fierce  and  intoxicating  influence.  There  the 
spirit  of  man  partakes  of  tlie  same  spicy  qualities 
wliich  distinguish  the  productions  of  the  soil. 
Even  as  the  rinds  of  their  fruits  split  open  with 
nature's  rich  excess,  so  do  tlie  lutman  passions  bm-st 
forth  with  an  overwhelming  violence  and  prodi- 
gality unknown  till  now,  in  our  cold,  ungentle 
clime.  There,  in  the  islands  of  Java,  Sumatra, 
the  Malaccas,  and  others  of  the  same  latitude, 
cases  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  In  those  countries  it  is  called 
'  running  a  muck.'  An  indlvi(_lual  becomes  so  full 
of  fight  that  he  can  no  longer  contain  it ;  accord- 
ingly, he  arms  himself  with  a  species  of  dagger, 

very  similar  to  that  from  which  Sir. wiped 

the  blood  with  liis  pocket  handkerchief,  and  rush- 
ing into  the  public  streets,  wounds  and  slays  in- 
discriminately jimong  the  crowd.  It  is  true,  that 
this  gallant  exploit  always  results  in  the  death  of 
the  person  performing  it ;  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try entertaining  a  foolish  notion  that  it  is  too  dan- 
gerous and  expensive  a  mode  of  cultivating  national 
braveiy.  But  in  the  present  instance,  I  trust  this 
rule  will  be  relaxed.  Mr. is  the  only  speci- 
men we  possess  of  this  peculiar  habit  of  the  spice- 
islands,  and  he  should  be  preserved  as  a  curiosity." 

Every  kind  of  talent  seems  to  be  dis- 
played in  this  masterly  sjJeech,  which  can 
only  be  fully  appreciated  by  reading  the  trial 
entire.  From  the  commencement  to  the 
end  there  is  one  coniiiiut.'a  .series  of  beauti- 
ful imagery,  or  the  evidence  of  successful 
blows  given  to  the  prosecution.  Mr.  Pren- 
tiss never  falters,  and  finally  closes  with  the 
terrible  climax  quoted  below,  which  he  de- 
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livered  with  a  force  that  made  strong  men 
pale  with  horror,  and  for  a  moment  look  as 
if  the  fearful  tragedy  of  murder  was  tangi- 
bly enacted  before  their  eyes. 

"  But,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  said  he,  with  an 
earnestness  that  thrilled  through  every  heart,  "'  al- 
though my  clients  are  free  from  the  charge  of  shed- 
ding blood,  there  is  a  murderer,  and,  strange  to 
say,  his  name  appears  upon  the  indictment,  not  as 
a  criminal,  but  as  prosecutor.  His  garments  are 
wet  with  the  blood  of  those  upon  whose  deaths 
you  hold  this  solemn  inquest.  Yonder  he  sit*, 
allaying  for  a  moment  the  hunger  of  that  fierce 
vulture,  Conscience,  by  casting  before  it  the  food 
of  pretended  regret,  and  false,  but  apparent  eager- 
ness for  justice.  He  hopes  to  appease  the  manes 
of  his  slaughtered  victims — victims  to  his  false- 
hood and  treachery — by  sacrificing  upon  their 
graves  a  hecatomb  of  innocent  men.  By  base 
misrepresentations  of  the  conduct  of  the  defend-  ■ 
ants,  he  induced  his  imprudent  friends  to  attempt 
a  vindication  of  his  pretended  wrongs,  by  violence 
and  bloodshed.  His  clansmen  gathered  at  his  call, 
and  followed  him  for  vengeance ;  but  when  the 
fight  began,  and  the  keen  weapons  clashed  in  the 
sharp  conflict — where  was  the  wordy  warrior  ? 
Ay,  '  "Where  was  Roderick  then  V  Iso  ' blast 
upon  his  bugle  horn'  encouraged  his  companions 
as  they  were  laying  down  their  lives  in  his  quar- 
rel ;  no  gleam  of  his  dagger  indicated  a  desire  to 
avenge  their  fall ;  with  treacherous  cowardice  he 
left  them  to  their  fate,  and  all  his  vaunted  corn-age 
ended  in  ignominious  flight. 

"  Sad  and  gloomy  is  the  path  that  lies  before 
him.  You  will  in  a  few  moments  dash,  untasted, 
from  his  lips  the  sweet  cup  of  revenge ;  to  quaff 
whose  intoxicating  contents  ho  has  paid  a  price 
that  would  have  purchased  the  goblet  of  the 
Egyptian  queen.  I  behold  gathering  around  him, 
thick  and  fast,  dark  and  corroding  cares.  Tliat 
face,  which  looks  so  ruddy,  and  even  now  is  flushed 
with  shame  and  conscious  guilt,  will  from  this  day 
grow  pale,  imtil  the  craven  blood  shall  refuse  to 
visit  his  haggard  cheek.  In  his  broken  and  dis- 
torted sleep  his  dreams  will  be  more  fearful  than 
those  of  the  '  false,  perjured  Clarence ;'  and 
around  his  waking  pillow,  in  the  deep  hour  of 
night,  will  flit  the  ghosts  of  Meeks  and  of  Eoth- 
well,  shrieking  their  curses  in  his  shrinking  ear. 

"  Upon  his  head  rests  not  only  all  the  blood  shed 
in  this  unfortunate  strife,  but  also  tlie  soul-killing 
crime  of  perjury;  for,  surely  as  he  lives,  did  the 
words  of  craft  and  falsehood  fall  from  his  lips,  ere 
they  were  hardly  loosened ;  from  the  holy  volume. 
But  I  dismiss  him,  and  do  consign  him  to  the 
furies,  trusting,  in  all  charity,  that  the  terrible 
punishment  he  must  suffer  from  the  scorpion-lash 
of  a  guilty  conscience  will  be  considered  in  his 
last  account." 

It  was  soon  after  Mr.  Prentiss  returned 
from  Kentucky  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
first  seeing  him.  In  his  personal  appear- 
ance he  was  eminently  handsome,  and  yet 
eminently  manly.  Although  of  medium 
17 
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height,  there  was  that  in  the  carriage  of  his 
head  that  was  astonishingly  impressive  ;  it 
gave  3  wonderful  idea  of  power.  I  shall 
never  forget  him  on  one  occasion,  when  he 
rose  at  a  public  meeting  (a  political  discus- 
sion) to  reply  to  an  antagonist  worthy  of  his 
steel.  His  whole  soul  was  roused,  his  high 
smooth  forehead  fairly  coruscated.  He  re- 
mained silent  for  some  seconds,  and  only 
looked.  The  bald  eagle  never  glanced  more 
fiercely  from  his  eyrie;  it  seemed  as  if  his 
deep  dark-gTay  eye  would  distend  until  it 
j,<vaUowed  up  the  thousands  of  his  audience. 
For  an  instant  the  effect  v/as  painful ;  he  saw 
it  and  smiled,  when  a  cheer  burst  from  the 
admiring  multitude  that  fairly  shook  the 
earth. 

■  His  voice  was  clear  and  sweet,  and  could 
be  heard  at  an  immense  distance,  and  yet, 
to  be  all  like  Demosthenes,  he  had  a  per- 
ceptible impediment  in  his  speech.  As  a 
reader  he  had  no  superior;  his  narration  was 
clear  and  unadorned ;  proper  sentences  were 
subduedly  humorous,  but  the  impressive 
parts  were  delivered  with  an  effect  that  re- 
minded me  of  descriptions  of  the  elder 
Keau. 

His  imagination  was  unsurpassed,  and 
the  rich  stores  of  his  roind  supplied  him 
with  never-ending  material,  quoted  and  ori- 
ginal. The  slightest  allusion  to  any  thing 
gave  the  key  to  all  its  peculiarities.  If  he 
had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  diamond,  its 
bed  in  the  Goleonda,  its  discovery  by  some 
poor  native,  its  being  associated  with  com- 
merce, its  polish  by  the  lapidary,  its  adorn- 
ing the  neck  of  beauty,  its  rays  hrilli?mt  and 
serene,  its  birth,  its  life,  its  history,  all  flaslied 
upon  him.  So  with  eveiy  idea  in  the  vast 
storehouse  of  his  mind ;  he  seemed  to  know 
aU  things  in  mass  and  in  particulars,  never 
confused,  never  at  a  loss ;  the  hearer  listened, 
wondered,  and  dreamed.  Thoughts  of  mo- 
ment came  forth  as  demanded,  but  ten  thou- 
sand other  thoughts,  rare  and  beautiful,  con- 
tinued to  bubble  up,  after  all  effort  ceased. 

The  Presidential  campaign  of  1844  prob- 
ably called  forth  some  of  the  best  specimens 
of  Mr.  Prentiss's  eloquence,  when  in  the  full 
maturity  of  his  mental  power.  Of  the  pecu- 
liar impression  he  left  on  the  mind,  some 
faint  idea  may  bo  obtained  from  the  follow- 
ing descriptions. 

In  1844,  the  admirers  of  Mr.  Clay  in 
Adams  county.  Miss.,  gave  a  great  barbecue, 
and  among  the  wealthy  planters  of  that 


section  of  the  State  are  to  be  found  an  im- 
mense number  of  his  warmest  personal  as 
well  as  political  friends.  Tlie  place  selected 
for  the  gathering  was  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful that  could  be  conceived.  The  ground  rose 
from  a  centre  a  perfectly  natural  amphithea- 
tre. "  The  stand,"  of  Corinthian  architec- 
ture, was  adorned  by  beautiful  ladies,  who 
brought  to  bear  the  most  cultivated  taste, 
and  the  command  of  every  necessary  means ; 
the  columns  were  wreathed  with  myrtle  and 
jessamine,  the  top  arched  over,  entwining 
the  choicest  flowers  with  the  folds  of  our 
national  flag ;  upon  the  key-stone  rested  a 
truthful  bitst  of  the  "  great  statesman  of  the 
West."  At  the  foot  of  the  steps  that  led  ta 
the  platform  were  placed  magnificent  orange 
trees,  that  were  counected  with  the  ascent 
above  by  rows  of  costly  exotic  flowers.  Ois 
each  side  of  this  "  stand"  towered  magnifi- 
cent forest  trees,  that  seemed  to  embrace  in 
the  clouds,  to  protect  the  floral  pyramid 
beneath.  On  the  ascending  ground  ranged 
comfortable  seats  for  fife  thousand  persons, 
above  which  stretched  out,  until  lost  in  the 
distant  vernal  shade,  tables  groiining  with 
every  possible  luxury,  while  costly  equipages 
in  picturesque  groups  filled  i?p  every  bit  of 
shade  that  could  be  obtained  under  the- 
scattering  trees.  The  audience  was  not 
only  remarkable  for  intelligence,  wealth  and 
beauty,  but  contained  a  large  majority  of 
the  earliest  friends  of  Mr.  Prentiss.  Other 
oratore  had  l^een  iuvited  to  speak,  but  he 
was  the  magnet  of  attraction ;  for  him,  and 
for  the  sake  of  Mr.  Clay,  was  all  the  vast 
gathering  and  costly  preparation  made. 

Mr.  Prentiss  rose,  as  if  deeply  impressed 
with  the  events  of  the  day.  His  peroration 
was  a  most  imaginative  appeal  to  the  nymphs 
of  4he  wood  who  revelled  among  the  trees,, 
and  a  series  ofcomphments  to  the  hundreds- 
of  ladies,  who  shot  at  him  their  bright 
glances  of  greeting  when  he  came  forward 
to  speak.  From  this  playful  strain,  he  soon 
entered  into  the  serious  part  of  his  labor,  and 
ia  a  masterly  manner  reviewed  the  great 
principles  involved  in  the  coming  Presiden- 
tial struggle.  To  follow  him  would  be  im- 
possible ;  but  on  that  day  more  than  usual 
he  indulged  in  that  terrible  sfireasm  for  which 
be  was  sometimes  so  remarkable.  That  it 
was  occasionally  ill-timed  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt,  but  whcB  he  mounted  upon  some 
lofty  principle,  and  looked  down  upon  the 
grovellers  beneath,  or  when  Ms  scorn  took 
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possession  for  the  moment  of  his  reason,  ho 
poured  it  out  hke  gall  and  wormwood,  re- 
gardless of  all  conseqiiences.  He  was  that 
day  advocating  the  cause  of  his  poUtical  idol, 
for  there  is  that  in  Mr.  Clay  that  filled  up 
the  measure  that  Mr.  Prentiss  had  formed  of 
a  great  man.  He  seemed  never  content  at 
public  gatherings,  without  he  had  some  op- 
portunity of  praising  Mr.  Clay's  boldness 
and  undaunted  courage— his  eloquence  and 
statesman-like  qualities ;  and  in  this  severely 
contested  election  was  the  soul  of  Prentiss 
altogether  roused.  As  "  Speaker  of  the 
House,"  Mr.  Polk  had  sent  him  home  to 
Mississippi  ■\^^thout  his  seat  in  Congress,  and 
in  the  political  contest  that  followed,  it  would 
seem  that  he  only  sowed  the  wind  of  his 
wrath,  that  was  to  be  reaped  in  the  whirl- 
wind that  followed  in  his  mind  against  Mr. 
Polk,  when  Mr.  P.  became  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidency.  From  the  moment  the  cam- 
paign commenced,  he  went  through  the 
country  like  another  Peter  the  Hermit, 
preaching  a  crusade ;  he  seemed  to  defy  the 
very  infirmities  of  humanity  in  his  extraor- 
dinary exertions.  It  was  evident  that  his 
parallel  between  the  candidates  for  the  Pres- 
idency was  to  be  a  masterly  effort,  and  no 
one  was  disai:)pointed. 

His  portrait  of  Mr.  Clay  on  the  occasion, 
as  we  recall  it  to  our  mind,  was  one  that 
can  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  heard 
it;  there  was  a  tangible  massiveness  and 
grandeur  about  it,  as  perceptible  as  if  he 
had  raised  the  mighty  head  of  Mount  St. 
Bernard  from  out  of  the  alluvial  plains 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  bid  his  enraptured 
auditory  to  gaze  upon  the  cloud-capped 
summit.  There  was  also  a  softness  and 
beauty,  a  perfection  and  minute  complete- 
ness, that  strangely  harmonized.  He  opened 
the  musty  archives  of  antiquity  for  illustra- 
tions; he  drew  from  all  modern  quarters 
for  comparisons ;  and,  still  ascending,  would 
replume  his  wings,  soaring  still  upward 
in  untrodden  regions  of  eloquence,  until 
he  piled  "Pehon  on  Ossa,"  and  made 
the  very  reason  of  his  audience  tremble  on 
its  throne.  Suddenly  he  paused,  and  with  a 
voice  as  of  a  tnmipet,  asked,  "  Who  is  the 
opponent  of  Heniy  Clay  ?"  His  eyes  flashed 
unwonted  fire,  and  you  saw  him  falling 
headlong  from  his  dizzy  height,  but  his 
veiy  course  marked  the  impetus  of  a  de- 
stroying angel ;  you  saw  that  there  was  a 
vial  of  wrath  in  his  hand,  a  consuming  fire 


in  his  eye ;  he  fairly  struggled  and  heaved 
with  emotion.  The  foam  dashed  from  his 
lips,  and  he  repeated  in  defiant  notes,  "  Who 
is  the  opponent  of  Mr.  Clay  ?"  and  he  then 
hissed  the  answer,  "A  blighted  burr,  that  has 
fallen  from  the  mane  of  the  war-hoi"se  of  tlie 
Hermitage  !"  The  effect  of  all  this  upon  the 
audience,  under  the  circumstances,  cannot  be 
imagined.  Shouts  rose,  such  as  come  forth 
in  victorious  battle-fields,  but  which,  save  by 
Prentiss,  were  never  heard  by  the  ear  of  the 
American  orator. 

But  Prentiss  really  carried  no  ]>itterness 
in  his  spirit ;  he  bore  down  upon  his  oppo- 
nents and  poured  in  his  broadsides  of  irony 
and  sarcasm  with  the  power  of  a  man-of-war, 
but  the  moment  the  action  ceased,  he  was 
ready  to  muzzle  his  gun  and  succor  the 
wounded  and  dying  ;  and  this  spirit  of  ancient 
chivalry  is  amusingly  illustrated  in  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote :  Gov.  Mc— — ,  who  figured 
contemporaneously  with  Prentiss  in  Missis- 
sippi politics,  ever  afforded  him  an  inex- 
haustible subject  for  every  possible  kind  of 
opposition.  He  called  the  sturdy  "  old  re- 
pudiator"  all  the  hard  names  he  could  find 
ready  made  in  the  English  language,  and 
then  invented  new  terms  to  suit  the  occa- 
sion.    Gov.  Mc possessed  a  mind  of 

the  highest  order,  and  although  not  as  pol- 
ished as  Prentiss,  could  turn  on  his  tor* 
mentor,  and  if  he  accomplished  nothing  else, 
put  him  to  his  mettle  to  make  proper  replies. 

In  the  very  heat  of  his  opposition  to  Mc , 

he  heard  some  one  at  a  roadside  tavern  de- 
nouncing the  Governor  in  no  measured  terms. 
Prentiss  listened  complacently  awhile,  until 
he  heard  his  political  enemy  styled  a  dog  ; 
upon  which  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  full  (jf 

resentment,  and  declared,  that  as  Mc 

was  his  dog,  no  one  else  shoitld  abuse  him 
with  impunity. 

Prentiss  had  originally  a  constitution  of 
iron  ;  his  frame  was  so  perfect  in  its  organiza- 
tion, that,  in  spite  of  the  most  unusual  neg- 
hgence  of  health,  his  muscles  had  all  the 
compactness,  glossiness,  and  distinctiveness 
of  one  who  had  been  specially  trained  by 
diet  and  exercise.  It  was  this  constitution 
that  enabled  him  to  accomplish  so  much  in 
so  short  a  time.  He  could  almost  wholly 
discard  sleep  for  weeks,  with  apparent  im- 
punity ;  he  could  eat  or  starve  ;  do  any 
thing  that  would  kill  ordinary  men,  yet 
never  feel  a  twinge  of  pain.  I  saw  him  once 
amidst  a  tremendous  political  excitement ; 
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lie  liacl  been  talking,  arguing,  dining,  visit- 
ing, and  travelling,  without  rest,  for  three 
whole  days.  His  companions  would  steal 
away  at  times  for  sleep,  but  Prentiss,  like 
an  ever-busy  spirit,  was  here,  and  there,  and 
every  where.  The  morning  of  the  fourth 
(iaj  came,  and  he  was  to  appear  before  an 
audience  familiar  with  his  fame,  but  one 
that  had  never  heard  him  speak;  an  au- 
dience critical  in  the  last  degree.  He  de- 
sired to  succeed,  for  more  was  depending  than 
he  had  ever  before  had  cause  to  stake  upon 
such  an  occasion.  Many  felt  a  fear  that  he 
would  be  unprepared.  I  mingled  in  the  ex- 
pecting crowd  ;  I  saw  ladies  who  had  never 
lionored  the  stump  with  their  presence 
struggling  for  seats ;  counsellors,  statesmen, 
and  professional  men,  the  elite  of  a  great 
city,  were  gathered  together.  An  hour  be- 
fore, I  had  seen  Prentiss,  still  apparently 
ignorant  of  his  engagement. 

The  time  of  trial  came,  and  the  remark- 
able man  presented  himself,  the  very  pic- 
ture of  buoyant  health,  of  unbroken  rest. 
All  this  had  been  done  hy  the  unyielding 
resolve  of  his  will.  His  triumph  was  com- 
plete ;  high-wrought  expectations  were  more 
than  realized,  prejudice  was  demolished,  pro- 
fessional jealousy  silenced,  and  he  descend- 
ed from  the  rostrum,  freely  accorded  his 
proper  place  among  the  orators  and  states- 
men of  the  "  Southern  Metropolis." 

Mr.  Clay  visited  the  South  in  the  spring 
of  1844,  and,  as  he  was  then  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency,  he  attracted  in  New-Or- 
leans, if  possible,  more  than  usual  notice. 
His  hotel  was  the  St.  Charles  ;  toward  noon 
he  reached  that  once  magnificent  palace. 
The  streets  presented  a  vast  ocean  of  heads, 
and  every  building  commanding  a  view 
Avas  literally  covered  with  human  beings. 
The  great  "  Statesman  of  the  AVest"  pre- 
sented himself  to  the  multitude  between  the 
tall  columns  of  the  finest  portico  in  the 
world.  The  scene  was  beyond  description, 
and  of  vast  interest.  As  the  crowd  sv/ayed 
to  and  fro,  a  universal  shout  was  raised  for 
Mr.  Clay  to  speak  ;  he  uttered  a  sentence  or 
two,  waved  his  hand  in  adieu,  and  escaped 
amidst  the  prevailing  confusion.  Prentiss 
meanwhile  was  at  a  side  window,  evidently 
unconscious  of  being  himself  noticed,  gazing 
upon  what  Avas  passing  with  all  the  de- 
light of  the  humblest  spectator.  Sud- 
denly he  lieard  his  name  announced.  He 
attempted  to  withdraw  from  public  gaze, 


but  his  friends  pushed  him  forward.  Again 
his  name  was  shouted,  hats  and  caps  were 
throv/n  in  the  air,  and  he  "was  finally  com- 
pelled to  show  himself  on  the  portico.  With 
remarkable  delicacy,  he  chose  a  less  prom- 
inent place  than  that  previously  occupied 
by  Mr.  Clay,  although  perfectly  visible.  He 
thanked  his  friends  for  their  kindness  by  re- 
peated bows,  and  by  such  smiles  as  he  alone 
could  give.  "A  speech!  a  speech  !"  thun- 
dered a  thousand  voices.  Prentiss  lifted  his 
hand;  in  an  instant  every  thing  was  still; 
then  pointing  to  the  group  that  surrounded 
Mr.  Clay,  he  said :  "  Fellow-citizens,  when 
the  Eagle  is  soaring  in  the  sky,  the  owls  and 
the  bats  retire  to  their  holes."  And  long 
before  the  shout  that  followed  this  remark 
had  ceased,  Prentiss  had  disappeared  amid 
the  multitude. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Prentiss  settled  in  New- 
Orleans,  a  meeting  was  held  to  raise  funds 
for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  monument  to 
Frankhn.  On  that  occasion  the  lamented 
Wilde  and  the  accomplished  McCaleb  de- 
livered ornate  and  chaste  addresses  upon 
the  value  of  art,  and  the  policy  of  enrich- 
ing New-Orleans  with  its  exhibition.  At 
the  close  of  the  meeting,  as  the  audience 
rose  to  depart,  some  one  discovered  Prentiss, 
and  called  his  name.  It  was  echoed  from 
all  sides  ;  he  tried  to  escape,  but  was  liter- 
ally carried  on  the  stand. 

As  a  rich  specimen  of  off-hand  eloquence, 
I  think  the  address  he  delivered  on  that  oc- 
casion was  unequalled.  Unlike  any  other 
speech,  he  had  the  arts  to  deal  with,  and 
of  course  the  associations  were  of  surpassing 
splendor.  I  knew  that  he  was  ignorant  of 
the  technicalities  of  art,  and  had  paid  but 
little  attention  to  their  study,  and  my  sur- 
prise was  unbounded  to  see  him,  thus  unex- 
pectedly called  upon,  instantly  arrange  in 
his  mind  ideas,  and  expressing  facts  and  il- 
lustrations that  would  have  done  honor  to 
Burke,  when  dwelling  upon  the  sublime  and 
beautiful.  Had  he  been  bred  to  the  easel, 
or  confined  to  the  sculptor's  room,  he  could 
not  have  been  more  familiar  with  the  details 
of  the  studio;  he  painted  with  all  the  bril- 
liancy of  Titian,  and  with  the  correctness  of 
Raphael,  while  his  images  in  marble  com- 
bined the  softness  of  Praxiteles  and  the 
nervous  energy  of  Michael  Angelo. 

All  this  with  Prentiss  was  intuition.  I 
believe  that  the  whole  was  the  spontaneous 
thought  of  the  moment,  the  crude  outlines 
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that  floated  throiigli  his  mind  being  filled 
up  by  the  intuitive  teachings  of  his  sur- 
passing genius.  His  conclusion  was  gor- 
geous. He  passed  Napoleon  to  the  summit  of 
the  Alps ;  his  hearers  saw  him  and  his  steel- 
clad  warriors  threading  the  snows  of  Mount 
St.  Bernard,  and  having  gained  the  dizzy 
heii!:ht,  Prentiss  represented  "  the  man  of 
desliny"  looking  down  upon  the  sunny  plains 
of  Italy,  and  then,  with  a  mighty  swoop, 
descending  from  the  clouds  and  making  the 
grasp  of  Empire  secondary  to  that  of  Art. 

C'f  Prentiss's  power  before  a  jury  too 
much  cannot  be  said.  Innumerable  illus- 
trations might  be  gathered  u]),  showing  that 
he  far  surpassed  any  living  advocate.  "  The 
trial  of  the  Wilkinsons"  is  often  cited,  al- 
though it  was  far  from  being  one  of  his  best 
efforts.  Another  trial  occurs  to  me,  worthy 
of  particular  notice,  of  which  little  has  been 
said  out  of  the  community  of  those  directly 
interested.  On  one  occasion,  two  young 
men,  only  sons,  and  deeply  attached  as 
friends,  quarrelled,  and  in  the  mad  excite- 
ment of  the  moment,  one  of  them  was  killed. 
Upon  the  trial,  the  testimony  of  the  mother 
of  the  deceased  was  so  direct,  that  it  seemed 
to  render  "  the  clearing  of  the  prisoner"  hope- 
less. Prentiss  spoke  to  the  witness  in  the 
blandest  manner  and  most  courtly  style. 
The  mother,  arrayed  in  weeds,  and  bowed 
down  with  sorrow,  turned  towards  Prentiss, 
and  answered  hi  inquiries  with  all  the  dig- 
nity of  a  perfectly  accomplished  lady  ;  she 
calmly  littered  the  truth,  and  every  word 
she  spoke  rendered  the  defense  apparently 
more  hopeless. 

'•Would  you  punish  that  young  man 
with  death  f '  said  Prentiss,  pointing  to  the 
prisoner. 

The  questioned  looked  and  answered  : 
"  He  has  made  me  childless  ;  let  the  law  take 
its  course." 

'•  And  would  wringing  her  heart,  and  liur- 
rying  her  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  into  the 
grave,  by  rendering  her  childless,  assuage 
your  grief  V 

All  present  were  dissolved  in  tears  ;  even 
convulsive  sobbing  was  heard  in  the  court- 
room. 

"  jSTo  !"  said  the  witness,  with  all  the  gush- 
ing tenderness  of  a  mother — "  jVo  !  I  would 
not  add  a  sorrow  to  her  heart,  nor  that  of 
her  son !" 

Admissions  in  the  evidence  followed,  and 
hopes  were  uttered  for  the  prisoner's  ac- 


quittal, that  changed  the  whole  character  of 
the  testimou}-.  What  was  a  few  moments 
before  so  dark,  grew  light ;  and  without  the 
slightest  act  that  might  be  construed  into 
an  unfoir  advantage,  in  the  hands  of  Pren- 
tiss, the  Avitness  for  the  prosecution  pleaded 
for  the  accused. 

The  extraordinary  inspiration  that  the 
presence  of  ladies  gave  to  Mr.  Prentiss  when 
adch-essing  an  audience  was  easily  perceptible, 
and  consequently  his  addresses ''  to  the  Court" 
wei'e  always  freer  from  that  soft  imagery, 
so  pecuhar  to  his  vein,  than  were  his  speeches 
delivered  before  a  promiscuous  audience.  An 
amusing  incident  occurred  many  years  ago, 
that  is,  perhaps,  worth  I'clating.  In  one  of 
the  "  new  counties"  of  Mississippi,  then  just 
wrested  from  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  Mr. 
Prentiss  had  an  Indian  for  a  client.  The  log- 
cabin  court-house  presented  little  to  excite 
the  imagination,  and  the  "  etiquette  of  the 
bench"  almost  precluded  any  thing  but  a 
very  commonplace  speech.  Mr.  Prentiss 
took  but  little  inteiest  seemingly  in  the 
matter  before  him,  when  two  or  three  ladies 
were  noticed  peering  into  the  "  Hall  of  Jus- 
tice," evidently  anxious  to  hear  his  voice, 
and  see  one  of  whom  they  had  heard  so 
mudi.  Instantly  the  manner  of  Prentiss 
changed,  and  he  was  soon  indulging  in  some 
of  his  most  flowing  sentences.  The  polite- 
ness of  the  sherift'  found  seats  for  the  fair 
intruders  upon  the  court-room,  and  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  Mr.  Prentiss  was  soon  in 
the  midst  of  an  address  in  behalf  of  the 
"  wronged  Indian,"  that,  for  pathos,  for 
beauty,  and  for  effect,  was  never  excelled. 

Here,  perhaps,  while  speaking  of  the  in- 
voluntary compliments  he  paid  to  the  pres- 
eus©  of  woman,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
say  that,  toward  all  connected  with  him  by 
ties  of  blood,  he  ever  felt  the  most  active 
affection,  and  more  especially  did  his  heart 
through  youth  and  manhood  turn  toward 
his  sisters  and  mother.  Of  all  the  sons  of 
New-England  who  have  found  a  home  in  the 
far  South,  none  have  surpassed  him  in  atten- 
tion to  those  outward  tokens  that  tell  of  an 
ever-cherished  remembrance,  an  ever-living 
love.  From  the  time  that  Mr.  Prentiss  left 
the  paternal  roof,  almost  to  the  hour  of  his 
decease,  did  he  pour  out  his  soul  to  an  absent 
parent  in  continued  correspondence,  which, 
as  now  jyresei'ved,  extends  over  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  growing  in  quantity 
and  increasing  in  aftection  to  the  day  of  his 
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death.  Upon  the  very  threshold  of  his  first 
success,  he  writes :  "  I  am  proud  of  my  sisters, 
and  I  am  grateful  to  them  also ;  for  had  I 
not  had  such  kind  and  atfectionate  sisters, 
and  such  a  mother  as  I  have,  I  do  most  sin- 
cerely believe  that  I  should  never  have  been 
successful  in  life.  But  the  thought,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  of  home,  and  the  loved  ones  there, 
has  warmed  my  benumbed  feelings,  and  en- 
couraged me  to  renewed  efforts,  by  the  re- 
flection that  there  were,  though  afar  off,  those 
whose  happiness  was  in  some  degree  at  least 
connected  with  mine ;  and  I  hold  that  no 
person  can  be  entirely  miserable  while  there 
is  in  the  world  a  single  individual  who  will 
rejoice  in  his  prosperity,  or  feel  sorrow  for 
his  adversity.'' 

A  remarkably  characteristic  anecdote,  not 
only  illustrative  of  his  filial  affection,  but  also 
of  his  ready  perception  of  the  fitting  thing 
to  be  said,  is  given  as  follows  :  When  on  a 
visit  some  years  ago  to  the  North,  but  after 
his  reputation  had  become  wide-spread,  a 
distinguished  lady  of  Portland  took  pains 
to  obtain  an  introduction,  by  visiting  the 
steamboat  in  which  she  learned  he  was  to 
take  his  departure  in  a  few  moments.  "  I 
have  wished  to  see  you,"  said  she  to  ]\Ir. 
Prentiss,  "  for  my  heart  has  often  congrat- 
ulated the  mother  who  has  such  a  son." 
"Rather  congratulate  the  son  on  having 
such  a  mother !"  was  his  instant  reply  ;  and 
it  was  unaffected  and  heartfelt. 

No  man  perhaps  ever  lived  who  received 
a  greater  number  of  personal  compliments 
than  Mr.  Prentiss,  but  ho  always  received 
them  with  that  peculiar  grace  and  dignity 
so  eminent  in  his  reply  to  the  lady  of  Port- 
land. One  day,  in  New-Orleans,  I  met  him 
in  the  street,  leading  by  the  hand  his  two 
sons,  remarkably  beautiful  children.  I  was 
struck  with  their  evident  resemblance  to  their 
father,  and  complimented  him  upon  it. 
"  Ah,"  said  he,  with  the  fondest  look  of 
afltection,  "  they  have  the  light  hair  and  blue 
eye  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  robber  ;  they  are 
American  boys." 

The  merits  of  Mr.  Prentiss  as  a  lawyer 
will,  perhaps,  except  by  his  most  intimate 
professional  associates,  never  be  justly  appre- 
ciated, because  his  brilliant  oratorical  powers 
caused  the  majority  of  persons  to  lose  sight 
of  the  solid  structure  that  was  buried  under 
"  the  ornament  profuse."  Had  Mr.  Prentiss 
been  entirely  destitute  of  imagination,  his 
fame  would  probably  have  been  less  extend- 


ed, but  still  he  would  have  ranked  among 
the  first  legal  luminaries,  for  he  was  indefat- 
igable in  research,  solid  in  argument,  and 
quick  and  subtle  in  perc„^ption.  Like  a  skil- 
ful artist,  he  studied  to  disguise  his  labor, 
but  no  man  more  usefully  or  more  frequently 
"  consumed  the  midnight  oil ;"  and  his  mem- 
ory was  so  tenacious,  that  what  he  once 
garnered  up  in  his  well-ordered  mind,  could, 
upon  the  instant,  be  called  into  use.  What- 
ever might  have  been  his  quickness  of  repar- 
tee, or  his  almost  instinctive  knowledge  of 
whatever  subject  came  before  him,  yet  his 
opponents  in  council  always  discovered  that 
he  had  entered  into  the  most  laborious  re- 
search, to  conquer  any  difficulties  in  his 
path,  and  that  he  was  never  taken  by  sur- 
prise in  the  vast  labyrinths  of  investigation 
peculiar  to  the  legal  profession. 

Prentiss,  when  young  in  years  and  5^oung 
as  a  lawyer,  appeared  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  his  plead- 
ings, in  spite  of  his  youthful  fire  and  highly- 
wrought  fancy,  were  so  happily  fortified  by 
deep  reading  and  deep  thought,  as  to  in- 
stantly attract  the  notice  of  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  and  called  forth  from  that  master- 
mind involuntary  praise. 

His  opinion  of  the  dignity  of  his  calling 
he  frequently  adverted  to  in  his  public 
speeches.  He  often  sketched  the  lawyer  as 
one  who  should  possess  every  qualification 
that  adorns  the  character  of  a  man.  He 
looked  upon  "the  profession"  as  the  true 
foundation  of  statesmanship,  and  the  law  as 
the  protector  and  the  delineator  of  the  rights 
of  the  people,  and  the  noblest  field  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  intellect. 

Of  Mr.  Prentiss  as  a  politician  I  need  not 
speak ;  he  was  ever  an  ardent  republican  in 
his  principles,  and  battled  for  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  the  true  intent  of  our  political 
institutions,  with  a  vigor  that  showed  his 
sincerity  as  well  as  his  power. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  his  admiration 
for  Mr.  Clay  was  unbounded ;  for  Mr.  Web- 
ster he  entertained  feelings  of  the  most  pro- 
found veneration ;  and  he  always  spoke  of 
Mr,  Crittenden  Avith  a  tone  of  voice  akin  to 
love.  With  such  a  trio  for  his  priests,  his 
political  sentiments  are  easily  discerned. 
The  Whig  party  should  ever  cherish  his 
memory,  not  only  for  his  voluntary  labors  in 
its  behalf,  but  especially  for  his  promptness 
in  defending  Mr.  Fillmore  from  the  false 
charge  of  abolitionism,  at  one  time  so  ten  a- 
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ciously  urged  by  his  political  opponents  in 
the  South.  No  sooner  was  the  alarm  given, 
than  he  buckled  on  his  armor,  and  made 
his  last  terrific  blows  in  cutting  down  the 
slander ;  that  he  was  efficient,  the  recorded 
vote  of  Louisiana  will  ever  show. 

In  summing  up  Mr.  Prentiss's  public  life, 
I  should  say  that  his  absorbing  sentiment 
was  patriotism.  If  he  loved  Clay,  Webster, 
and  Crittenden,  it  was  not  simply  because 
they  were  "  men  after  his  own  heart,"  but 
because  they  were  men  whose  principles  he 
believed  tended  to  preserve  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  his  country,  and  whose  genius 
adorned  the  pages  of  its  history.  The 
pleasantest  reminiscences  I  have  of  Mr. 
Preutiss  are,  v^'hen  circumstances  have 
thrown  me  in  his  company,  in  some  retired 
place,  and  I  have  listened  to  his  hopes  and 
aspirations  for  the  prosperity  of  his  native 
land. 

With  the  talent  of  an  improvisatore,  he 
drew  more  vivid  pictures  of  the  glory  that 
awaited  its  destiny  in  the  future,  than  ever 
did  a  Roman  child  of  song  call  up  when 
speaking  of  the  _?>as^.  Those  great  hopes  of 
his,  so  worthy  of  a  true  American  heart,  so 
inspiringly  -etpressed,  now  linger  in  my 
memory,  as  the  sweet  outpourings  of  a 
voice  from  the  "  spirit-world." 

In  the  social  circle,  Mr.  Prentiss  was 
always  the  centre ;  there  was  a  charm  about 
his  society  that  was  ever  unrivalled.  No 
man  had  a  more  delicate  and  subtle  wit 
than  Prentiss,  or  a  niore  Falstaffian  humor 
when  it  suited  his  purjx)se.  Who  will  ever 
forget  the  spending  of  a  social  hour  with 
him,  when  his  heaKh  was  high  and  his 
mind  at  ease  ?  Who  so  imaginative  ?  who  so 
refined  ?  W  hat  delight  was  exhibited  by 
sweet  ladies  who  listened  to  his  words.  Who 
■could  so  eloquemtiy  discoin-se  of  roses  and 
buds,  of  hlies  and  pearls,  of  eyes  and  graces, 
of  robes  and  angels,  and  yet  never  offend 
the  most  sensitive  of  the  ses,  or  call  other 
than  the  blush  of  pleasure  and  joy  to  the 
cheek  ?  Who  could,  on  the  "  public  day," 
ascend  so  gracefully  from  the  associations  of 
tariffs,  and  banks,  and  cotton,  tmd  sugar,  to 
greet  the  fair  ladies  that  honored  him  with 
their  presence  ?  How  he  would  lean  towards 
them,  as  he  dwelt  upon  "  the  blessed  of  all 
God's  handiwork,"  and  compared  their 
bright  eyes  to  "  day-stars"  that  lit  up  the 
dark  recesses  of  his  own  clouded  imagina- 
tion ;  and  how  he  would  revel,  hke  another 


Puck,  among  the  rays  and  beams  of  smiles 
called  forth  by  his  own  happy  compliments; 
and  how  he  would  change  from  all  this, 
and  iu  an  instant  seemingly  arm  himself 
with  the  thunderbolts  of  Jove,  which  he 
would  dash  with  appalling  sound  among 
his  antagonists,  or  the  principles  he  op- 
posed, and  yet  with  such  a  charm,  with 
such  a  manner,  that  these  very  daughtei's 
of  the  sunny  South,  who  had  listened  to  his 
syren  song  so  admiringly,  would  now  stare, 
and  wonder,  and  pallor,  and  yet  listen,  even 
as  one  gazes  over  the  precipice,  and  is 
fascinated  at  the  very  nearness  to  destruc- 
tion. 

I  had  the  melancholy  pleasure  of  hearing 
his  last,  and,  it  seemed  to  me,  his  greatest 
speech.  Towards  the  close  of  the  last 
Presidential  campaign,  I  found  him  in  the 
interior  of  the  State,  endeavoring  to  recruit 
his  declining  health.  He  had  been  obliged 
to  avoid  all  public  speakiiig,  and  had  gone 
far  into  the  country  to  get  away  from  ex- 
citement. But  there  was  a  "  gathering-"  near 
by  his  temporary  homaeT  and  he  consented 
to  be  present.  It  was  late  in  the  evening 
when  he  ascended  the  ■"  stand,"  whicli  was 
supported  by  the  trunks  of  two  magnificent 
forest  trees,  through  whicli  the  setting  sun 
poured  with  picturesque  effect.  The  ravages 
of  ill-health  were  apparent  upon  his  face, 
and  his  high  massive  forehead  was  paler 
and  more  transparent  than  usual.  His 
audience,  some  three  or  four  hundred 
persons,  was  composed  in  a  large  degree  of 
his  old  and  early  friends.  He  seemed  to  feel 
deeply,  and  as  there  was  nothing  to  oppose, 
he  assumed  the  style  of  the  mild  and  beauti- 
ful. He  casually  alluded  to  the  days  of  his 
early  coming  among  his  southern  friends ; 
to  the  hours  of  pleasure  he  had  passed,  and 
to  the  hopes  of  tlie  future.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments the  bustle  and  confusion  natural  to 
a  fatiguing  day  of  political  wi"angling  ceased ; 
one  straicgler  after  another  suspended  his 
noisy  demonstration,  and  gathered  near  the 
speaker.  Soon  a  mass  of  silent,  but  heart- 
heaving  humanity  was  crowded  compactly 
before  him.  Had  Prentiss,  on  that  occasion, 
held  the  verj'  heart-strings  of  his  auditors  in 
his  hand,  he  could  not  have  had  them  more 
in  his  power.  For  an  hour  he  continued, 
rising  from  one  important  subject  to  another, 
until  the  breath  was  fairly  suspended  in 
the  excitement.  An  uninterested  spectator 
Avould   have  supposed   that  he   had  used 
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sorcery  in  thus  transfixing  bis  auditors. 
While  all  others  forgot,  he  noticed  that  the 
day  was  drawing  to  a  close  ;  he  turned  and 
looked  toward  the  setting  sun,  and  apostro- 
jihized  its  fading  glory ;  then,  in  his  most 
touching  voice  and  manner,  concluded  as 
follows : — 

"Friends— That  glorious  orb  reminds  me  that 
the  day  is  spent,  and  that  I  too  must  close.  Ere 
we  part,  let  me  hope  that  it  may  be  our  good  for- 
tune to  end  our  days  in  the  same  splendor,  and 
that  when  the  evening  of  life  comes  we  may  sink 
to  rest  with  the  clouds  that  close  in  our  departure 
gold-tipped  with  the  glorious  effulgence  of  a  well- 
spent  life." 

In  conclusion,  I  would  ask,  will  some  his- 
torian, who  can  sympathize  with  the  noble 
dead,  gather  the  now  fleeting  memorials 
that  still  live  a  memory,  that  future  gene. 


rations  may  know  something  of  the  mighty 
mind  of  Prentiss  ? 

The  remains  of  the  orator  must  ever  be 
imperfect;  the  tone  of  voice — the  flashino- 
eye — the  occasion,  and  the  mighty  shout  of 
the  multitude,  how  can  these  be  perpet- 
uated ?  But  still  Prentiss  has  left  enough 
in  his  brilliant  career  to  show  posterity  that 
he  was  every  inch  a  man.  Let  his  frag- 
mentary printed  speeches — let  the  reminis- 
cences of  his  friends  that  treat  of  his  power 
as  an  orator,  be  brought  together,  and  un- 
satisfactory as  they  may  be,  there  will  be 
found  left  intrinsic  value  enough  to  accom- 
plish the  object.  There  will  be  in  the 
fluted  column,  though  shattered  and  de- 
faced, an  Ionian  beauty  that  will  tell  un- 
erringly of  the  magnificent  temple  it  once 
adorned. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  July,  1851. 


BOOK -ROVERS 


It  is  curious  to  see  how  the  facilities  for 
rambling  around  the  World  of  Books  have 
kept  pace  with  the  wonderful  engineries  de- 
vised to  carry  us  hither  and  thither  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth.  The  difference  in  ex- 
tent between  the  ancient  and  the  modern 
area  of  reading  is  as  great  as  the  difference 
in  extent  between  Ptolemy's  World  and 
Humboldt's  World.  Since  the  first  vener- 
able geographer  traced  the  margin  of  the 
habitable  earth,  and  left  Tritons,  Hyperbo- 
reans, Anthropophagi,  and  other  salvage  out- 
siders in  welcome  possession  of  all  lands  and 
waters  that  might  lie  beyond  the  limit  which 
he  set  to  man's  heritage,  we  have  had 
Columbus  and  his  America,  De  Gama  and 
his  India,  Magellan  and  his  Pacific  Ocean, 
the  polar  voyagers  and  their  continents  of 
ice.  The  wandering  hero  who  was  tossed 
ten  years  between  Troy  and  Gibraltar  could 
boast  that  he  had  seen  all  cities  and  all 
manner  of  men  in  his  time,  besides  gods 
and  nondescripts,  and  held  his  good  name  of 
First  among  Rovers  through  many  genera- 
tions, as  indisputably  as  Nelson  holds  his 
of  Fu'st  among  Admirals.  Show  Ulysses  the 


modern  Atlas.  The  startled  navigator  might 
well  suppose  the  threescore  years  and  ten 
of  life  full  short  to  cross  but  once  the  grand 
ocean  that  rolls  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules, to  say  nothing  of  attempting  to  dou- 
ble Cape  Horn,  and  pilot  his  bewildered 
galley  over  the  awful  deeps  beyond.  Never- 
theless, what  adventurous  youth  is  there 
who  cannot  now  see  the  two  poles,  the  five 
oceans,  all  the  continents,  and  return  to  his 
Penelope  in  half  the  time  the  sacker  of 
cities  made  from  Ilium  to  Ithaca  1  Divine 
is  the  guidance  of  the  world.  As  fast  as  new 
oceans  opened  before  the  prows  of  discov- 
erers, human  ingenuity,  divinely  prompted, 
devised  swifter  and  stouter  ships,  for  which 
there  was  really  no  necessity  before.  The 
galley  with  its  bank  of  oars  and  little  sails 
answered  every  purpose  for  the  n:»erchant 
whose  ocean  was  the  Midland  Sea,  whose 
log-book  recorded  only  thunder-storms  off 
Sicily  and  scuffles  with  piratical  biremes  on 
the  Spanish  coast,  but  Avas  entirely  barren 
of  those  entertaining  rencontres  with  sea- 
serpents  and  typhoons,  which  sometimes 
make  the  diary  of  the  India  trader  a§  exhil- 
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aratiug  as  the  reminiscences  of  Sinbad,  But 
now,  when  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  are 
our  oceans,  the  Amazon  and  the  Mississippi 
our  rivers,  man  could  not  be  lord  of  his  herit- 
age with  the  paltry  navies  of  Tyre.  But  God 
has  given  him  the  globe  to  possess  it,  and 
it  is  admirable  to  observe  how,  as  the  bounds 
of  this  noble  gift  have  widened,  strange  and 
mighty  engineries  have  been  suggested  to 
him,  so  that  to-day  heroes  go  forth  upon 
the  waters  in  line-of-battle  ships,  and  ad- 
venturers bind  down  a  vaporous  giant  with 
iron  shackles,  shut  him  in  an  iron  prison, 
and  torture  him  with  fire  till  he  is  mad- 
dened, and  turns  huge  wheels  and  lifts 
ponderous  pistons,  and  drives  steamships 
through  the  opposing  billows. 

Like  the  habitable  earth,  the  Republic  of 
Letters  has  enlarged  its  area  by  discovery 
and  annexation,  till  the  ancient  citizen  of  that 
once  placid  ct)mmonwealth  might  well  be 
as  disheartened  at  the  project  of  visiting  its 
several  States  as  the  royal  rover  of  old  at 
the  suggestion  of  a  voyage  of  circumnaviga- 
tion. During  the  last  two  centuries  books 
have  multiplied  with  appalling  activity.  It 
would  almost  seem  that  the  Muses,  in  disgust 
at  human  dulness,  were  going  to  deluge  the 
world  with  Belles  Lettres  till  the  public  in- 
tellect was  fairly  swamped,  leaving  only 
some  great  lexicographer  afloat  on  tnu  Lop 
of  the  flood  in  his  unwieldy  ark,  to  preserve 
samples  of  former  wit  for  the  more  ready 
generation  of  volumes  to  re-populate  the 
hbraries  of  a  brighter  race.  But  after  all  we 
ride  the  surf  nicely,  and  quite  enjoy  the 
shower.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  modern 
gentleman  may  gain  that  mastery  of  modern 
learning  which  is  suitable  for  him,  as  easily 
as  the  ancient  gentleman  obtained  a  corre- 
sponding mastery  of  the  learning  of  his  day. 
We  assei't  our  sovereignty  over  the  new- 
found empires  of  Science  quite  as  success- 
fully as  over  the  new-found  oceans  and  con- 
tinents of  the  earth ;  and  how  wide  soever 
these  acquisitions,  the  popular  mind  glances 
over  tliem,  gathers  treasures  and  curiosities 
from  all,  and  establishes  territorial  govern- 
ments. We  make 'cheap  excursions'  through 
Geology,  Astronomy,  History  ;  rush  in  rapid 
caravans  over  thedesertsof  Law  and  Ethics; 
explore  the  oceans  of  Philosophy,  and  even 
find  a  Northwest  passage  through  the  ice- 
bergs of  Mathematics. 

Tlie  Commonwealth  of  Letters  is  soundly 
republican  in  its  constitution.     The  presid- 


ing geniuses  of  the  diflerent  States  are  noble 
republican  kings,  generous  and  royally  hos- 
pitable. You  may  go  from  one  to  another  at 
your  will.  The  gates  of  their  cities  are  open  ; 
their  frontieis  are  guarded  by  no  mousing 
patrols  ;  the  baggage  of  travellers  is  not  rum- 
maged by  officials  ;  the  police  are  not  hoping 
to  detect  in  you  a  Socialist  or  Red-Pepub- 
lican  in  disguise.  Neither  do  these  princes 
forbid  their  own  nobles  to  travel  at  pleasure, 
like  the  Czars  of  Russia.  When  the  youth, 
whose  studies  have  been  in  ancient  chroni- 
cles and  in  the  annals  of  ruined  kingdoms, 
takes  it  into  his  head  to  ramble  away  with 
the  astronomers  into  the  Zodiac,  the  Genius 
of  History  does  not  set  off  in  a  passion  to 
catch  his  vagrant  disciple,  and  like  Apollyon 
bestride  his  pathway  "  with  a  disdainful 
countenance,"  and  say,  as  the  fiend  said  to 
the  Pilgrim,  "  I  perceive  that  thou  art  one  of 
my  subjects.  Why  hast  thou  run  away  from 
thy  king  I  Were  it  not  that  I  hope  thou 
mayest  do  me  more  service,  I  Avould  strike 
thee  now  at  one  blow  to  the  ground.'' 

No  so.  The  varied  provinces  of  Learning- 
are  ours.  We  may  travel  through  them  as 
freely  ;xs  through  Oregon  and  Nebraska  to 
see  the  cataracts,  the  mountains,  and  the 
mines.  Philosophers,  learned  men,  stu- 
dents— W'hat  are  these  but  the  governors 
and  garrisons  we  leave  in  charge  of  the  pub- 
lic domain  ?  It  is  as  preposterous  to  expect 
that  the  various  departments  of  learning  are 
to  remain  in  the  sole  possession  of  the 
learned  men  who  especially  delight  in,  or 
first  investigate  them,  as  to  imagine  that 
the  New  World  could  stand  for  ever  seized 
to  the  sole  and  only  proper  use,  benefit  and 
behoof  of  Christopher  Columbus  and  his 
heirs.  It  is  for  these  learned  men  to  labor 
in  their  own  provinces ;  for  us,  the  people, 
to  visit  and  possess  all. 

We  sat  down  to  write  of  Book-Roving, 
and  are  likely,  unless  we  abruptly  cut  short 
this  thread  of  discourse,  to  be  guilty  of  pen- 
roving,  and  to  wander  into  ports  for  which 
we  took  out  no  papers. 

There  are  some  men  of  books  who  a]ipear 
to  us  as  travellers.  Here  it  can  hardly  be 
necessary  to  premise  that  there  are  travellers 
of  various  dispositions.  One  will  wander  over 
the  face  of  the  earth  for  a  score  of  years,  ap- 
plying trigonometry  to  the  mountains,  test- 
ing hot  springs  with  thermometers,  scrutiniz- 
ing rocks  and  craters,  and  reading  in  pre- 
Adamite  histories  written  in  gigantic  hiero- 
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glypliics  on  tlie  floors  of  caves  and  on  the 
walls  of  chasmp.  He  will  tell,  perliaps,  how  in 
a  certain  latitude  he  crossed  a  certain  ocean, 
which  was  in  many  respects  a  remarkable 
ocean.  There  were  currents  setting  to  the 
north-east  and  winds  blowing  to  the  south- 
west. There  were  very  large  whales  in 
this  ocean,  and  very  small  sharks.  There 
was  also  an  island  therein.  He  lands,  and 
observes  that  the  natives  are  extremely  red, 
and  deplorably  savage  ;  that  their  caaoes  are 
double ;  that  their  idols  are  wooden,  and 
that  they  themselves  may  be  relics  of  the 
lost  ten  tribes  of  Israel.  He  returns  laden 
with  plants,  stones,  skulls,  facts,  altitudes 
and  longitudes.  Him  the  academies  delight 
to  honor ;  him  the  magazines  exalt ;  him 
the  kings  reward ;  and  in  truth,  few  better 
deserve  such  returns  for  toil. 

Again,  you  will  find  some  vagabond  of  a 
fellow  who  has  been  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
and  instead  of  picking  up  facts  and  phenom- 
ena, comes  home  with  a  parrot  from  Brazil,  a 
coral  from  the  Pacific,  a  tiger's  paw  from 
Bengal,  a  sea-lion's  tusk  from  the  Antarctic, 
and  bits  of  foreign  trumpery,  which  neither 
prove  any  thing  about  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes  nor  affect  the  established  theory 
of  the  typhoons.  He  has  roved  over  moun- 
tains and  seas  from  pure  love  of  rocks  and 
billows.  He  has  been  among  sailors,  savages, 
pirates  and  trappers  ;  he  has  ridden  camels 
in  Edom,  and  j)erhaps  oxen  among  the  Caf- 
firs.  Utterly  a  vagabond  has  he  been,  but 
on  his  soul  the  pictures  scattered  so  boun- 
tifully over  the  earth  have  become  painted ; 
pictures  of  the  Alps  with  their  pinnacles  ;  of 
icebergs  drifting  across  the  ocean  by  moon- 
light ;  of  sea-ports  with  their  towers  blazing 
in  the  sunrise ;  of  tent-fires  gUmmeriug  in 
the  hills  at  dusk ;  of  plains  seen  from  an 
eminence  over  which  rivers  are  flowing  to  a 
gulf  in  the  horizon.  When  the  rascal  talks, 
although  he  has  really  nothing  to  say 
which  ought  to  be  listened  to  with  patience 
by  geologists  and  astronomers,  yet  we  can't 
help  being  delighted.  The  mind  is  filled 
with  pleasant  images  of  clouds,  volcanoes 
and  bays.  We  see  wild  horses  galloping  in 
aftVight  before  the  prairie-fire  ;  wild  Arabs 
racing  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon ;  noisy  com- 
modores cannonading  in  honor  of  each 
other's  flags  in  tropical  harbors;  and  all 
those  thousand  dehghtful  sights  put  into 
our  eyes  by  a  good  and  true  rover.  Vari- 
ous strange  sounds  are  also  suggested.    We 


hear  them ;  perhaps  the  dashing  of  waves 
off"  Cape  Horn ;  perhaps  the  rolling  of 
thunder  in  the  Cordilleras ;  perhaps  the  roar 
in  the  chimney  of  Vesuvius.  Ah,  it  is  de- 
sirable that  a  traveller  should  tell  tales. 

(Here  pardon  a  parenthesis  concerning 
those  venial  fictions  called  "  travellers'  tales." 
Have  you  seen  it  elsewhere  ?  It  is  de- 
sirable that  a  traveller  should  tell  the 
truth  ;  yet  one  is  almost  tempted  to  say  that 
he  should  tell  lies  rather  than  nothing — that 
is,  for  the  sake  of  his  hearer  ;  it  cannot  of 
course  be  contended  that  the  romancer  him- 
self will  be  morally  a  gainer  by  the  fib.  The 
fact  is,  that  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  tell  an 
absolute  falsehood  respecting  scenes  in 
Persia  or  Labrador  or  Morocco,  provided 
the  liar  has  been  to  those  countries.  Even 
if  an  African  traveller  were  to  tell  of  an  ice- 
berg in  Ethiopia,  his  imagination  could  not 
so  entirely  clear  itself  of  palm-trees,  lions 
and  black  men,  as  to  leave  his  audience  with 
the  impression  that  Ethiopia  was  like  Green- 
land. Besides,  the  object  of  the  narrator  is 
not  so  much  to  misrepresent  respecting  men 
and  things,  as  it  is  to  exhibit  himself  in  per- 
ilous or  heroic  positions ;  and  even  when  a 
passion  to  say  something  purely  marvellous 
possesses  our  worthy  mariner,  we  generally 
get  more  truth  than  he  intended  to  give.  Is 
he  telling  of  some  exploit  on  the  Nile,  we 
receive  quite  as  vivid  pictures  of  crocodiles 
and  sphinxes  as  from  the  conscientious 
journal  of  a  missionary.  Is  he  recounting 
achievements  among  the  Tartars,  we  behold 
wild  horsemen  with  lances,  oxen,  plains  and 
encampments,  so  that  although  his  facts  may 
be  coined  from  the  ore  of  an  imagination 
richer  than  the  silver  hills  of  Peru,  v/e  may 
yet  understand  very  perfectly  the  way  they 
do  things  in  Tartary.  It  was  a  great  day  for 
our  ancestors  when  they  learned  that  there 
was  such  an  island  as  Madagascar,  though 
they  had  to  receive  the  fact  with  the  addi- 
tion that  the  natives  had  horns,  and  even 
walked  about  carrying  their  heads  in  their 
hands.  Our  impression  is  strong  that  a 
greater  than  we  has  somewhere  argued  to 
this  very  purpose.) 

Men  who  travel  professionally,  there- 
fore, are  travellers  proper  and  rovers.  There 
are  men  who  are  travellers  by  accident  or  by 
necessity,  as  diplomatists,  naval  and  military 
officers,  merchants,  and  we  may  add  convicts ; 
men  who  are  not  driven  abroad  by  ii-resistible 
impulse,  but  who  by  command  of  the  State 
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or  by  the  demands  of  commerce  find  them- 
selves in  outlandish  regions,  and  take  occa- 
sion to  write  the  traveller's  erratic  profession 
to  their  more  orderly  pursuits. 

Among  the  men  who  perform  in  the  "World 
of  Books  offices  corresponding  to  those  of 
travellers  over  the  globe's  varied  shell,  the 
distinctions  just  alluded  to  are  noticeable. 

But  here,  having  strayed  ah  initio^  we 
find  ourselves  brought  up  suddenly,  leaving 
our  analogies  undeveloped,  our  argument 
unillustrated. 

(Here,  alas !  we  must  crave  another  paren- 
thesis. Thus  far  having  with  swift  quill 
proceeded,  we  paused,  intending  to  resume 
our  feathered  implement  in  a  day  or  two. 
Before  the  convenient  hour  arrived,  however, 
we  were  partially  assassinated,  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  pages  of  this  Review  to  pre- 
sent our  case  to  the  consideration  of  the 
same  benevolent  Public  which  did  the  fair 
thing  to  the  Hungarian  exiles,  and  various 
other  political  sutierers,  and  which  will  no 
doubt  generously  insist  upon  giving  us  a 
township  and  mill  privileges  at  the  Falls  of 
St.  Anthony,  as  soon  as  the  aggravated  cir- 
cumstances of  our  imprisonment  are  made 
known.  In  the  dead  of  night  two  gens 
cVarmes  attached  to  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  burst  into  our  chambei', 
stabbed  us  in  our  bed  with  little  daggers, 
crammed  poisonous  and  suffocating  drugs 
down  our  throat,  and  left  us  surrounded  by 
a  guard  of  Crim-Tartars  and  Gum-Arabs. 
For  about  a  week  we  didn't  dare  to  stir. 
Our  I'ations  were  of  the  thinnest, — an  at- 
tempt at  starvation,  mark  you,  kind  Public. 
Speech  and  reading  were  interdicted, — an 
experiment,  indignant  friends,  upon  our  in- 
tellect, an  undisguised  attempt  to  make  our 
wits  dwindle  away  to  lunacy.  When  at  last 
we  were  discharged  from  arrest,  what  ought 
to  have  been  our  astonishment  at  the  in- 
formation that  we  had  been  fined  roundly 
for  insurrectionary  conduct !  Still  we  were 
not  astonished.  Having  lived  under  this 
despotism  more  than  twenty-one  years,  this 
cool  sentence  could  not  startle  us.  Much 
good  may  it  do  our  jailors.  Wlien  the 
emissary  of  that  tool  which  they  call  "  the 
Justice  "  comes  to  collect  the  fine,  little  will 
he  find  to  confiscate  except  our  inkstand  and 
a  shelf  of  dusty  books,  which  we  defy  any 
six  constables  to  sell. 

Speaking  about  that  township — it  is 

not  for  us  of  course  to  say  any  thing  about  it ; 


Ave  will  merely  hint  that  our  partiality  for 
good  grazing  lands  is  rather  marked.  Fair 
corn  bottoms  we  do  not  despise  by  any 
means ;  still  we  think  our  genius  rather  in- 
clines toVi'ard  cattle-growing.  It  will  not  be 
necessary  to  stipulate  about  fences ;  of  course 
the  Ptepresentatives  of  the  people,  when  they 
come  to  make  out  our  grant,  will  readily  see 
that  unless  our  pastures  are  inclosed,  our 
steers  will  be  in  all  kinds  of  mischief,  and  we 
be  continually  called  up  of  nights  tu  drive 
them  out  of  the  neighbors'  wheat.  AVe 
might  just  as  well  be  a  Chaldean  shepherd 
at  once,  and  he  out  on  the  prairies  with  our 
beasts,  puzzling  our  brains  about  the  con- 
stellations when  we  were  not  chasing  forty 
or  fifty  capering  bullocks  through  the  wet 
corn,  chin-high,  as  try  to  live,  a  retired 
martyr,  with  a  drove  of  cattle  on  a  township 
destitute  of  fences. 

As  for  the  mill  privileges,  we  barely  sug- 
gest that  a  mill  privilege  iviihout  a  mill  is 
not  so  well  calculated  to  console  a  ir.artyr 
for  past  sufferings  as  a  mill  privilege  mth  a 
mill.  The  worthy  Representatives  will  of 
course  remember  that  mere  water,  though  it 
be  a  river-full,  is  as  incompetent  to  satisfy 
the  reasoning  and  speculating  soul,  as  mere 
smoke,  though  it  be  a  chimney -full,  to  ap- 
pease the  hungering  stomach.  But  plant  a 
thumping  red  grist-mill,  with  eight  runs  of 
stone,  over  the  said  v/ater,  and  it  will  afford 
ample  compensation  for  courts-martial,  im- 
prisonment, the  knout — almost  for  the  bow- 
string. We  throw  out  these  little  sug- 
gestions merely  to  assist  a  generous  and 
sympathizing  Public  in  their  consultations 
as  to  the  way  of  doing  the  fair  thing  in  our 
case.) 

Ah,  the  delights  of  Book-Roving  1  Have 
you  never  wished  for  the  head  and  heels  of 
Mercury — that  head  with  its  eloquent  tongue 
discoursing  melodiously  in  all  languages — 
those  winged  feet  leaping  lightly  from  the 
bastions  of  Jove's  castle  to  the  clouds,  from  the 
clouds  to  the  mountain-top,  from  the  moun- 
tain-top to  the  sea-billow — then  bounding 
from  crest  to  crest  of  the  wondering  waves, 
till  the  swift  angel  is  borne  to  some  cove 
overhung  with  rocks  where  exiles  of  god-like 
race  mend  their  galleys  shattered  by  the 
storm;  or  to  the  ocean-washed  walls  of 
some  populous  city,  whose  citadels  were 
built  by  the  giants  of  old,  and  where  now 
an  aged  monai-ch  standing  at  the  gate  in 
the   presence   of  his  people  prays  to  the 
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Tliuiiderer,  while  robed  priests  offer  sacri- 
fices ;  or  to  plains  where  kings  of  heroic 
pedigree  ride  through  the  battle  in  their 
brazen  chariots,  or  fight  with  javelins  on  the 
banks  of  gentle  rivers  : — those  winged  feet, 
feithfully  bearing  their  possessor  every  where 
— to  islands  in  the  utmost  West — to  king- 
doms in  the  fabulous  East,  where  he  may 
join  in  the  guise  of  a  huntsman  the  hatlues 
of  brown  Sultans — down  through  intermi- 
nable caverns  to  the  realm  of  dark-browed 
Dis,  eluding  brutal  sentries  and  patrolling 
demons — gliding  through  the  vaulted  em- 
pu-e  to  the  further  gate — thence  running  up 
to  the  clouds  and  the  golden  habitations  of 
the  Gods? 

How  gallantly,  you  have  thought,  would 
you,  being  thus  equipped,  ramble  through 
far  countries — an  eagle — a  phoenix — a  Mer- 
cury !  Firstly,  however,  you  should  know 
the  danger  of  admitting  the  public,  or  even 
your  friends,  to  an  acquaintance  with  your 
divine  gifts.  The  phenomenon  would  get 
into  the  papers,  and  you  would  be  straightway 
seized  for  the  Museums  ;  for  verily,  if  Jove 
himself  were  indiscreetly  to  stray  from  the 
Asylum  for  Superannuated  Deities,  he  would 
be  pounced  upon  by  the  Museum  agents 
forthwith,  advertised  with  the  Infant  Drum- 
mer and  the  Quaker  Giant,  and  required  to 
give  a  series  of  "  Grand  Olympian  Enter- 
tainments,'' consisting  probably  of  imita- 
tions of  left-handed  thunder,  such  as  scared 
the  Trojans — "  amusing  "  transformations  of 
himself  into  a  bull,  a  grisly  bear,  a  kanga- 
roo, to  the  delight  of  all  Bowery.  Beware, 
ye  profane !  Haply,  as  to  Samson  jeered 
by  the  Philistines  strength  returned  to  bury 
the  mockers  under  the  walls  of  the  theatre, 
so  to  the  feeble  and  outraged  Conqueror 
of  the  Titans  might  for  a  moment  his 
old  power  return.  How,  then,  would  he 
smite  with  a  terrible  thunder  the  quaking- 
city  of  Gotham,  and  ride  on  on  the  whirl- 
wind back  to  the  kind  shades  where  Odin, 
Osiris,  and  other  grim  veterans  pass  a  green 
old  age  in  honor  and  quiet !  Therefore,  my 
Mercury,  if  you  would  escape  the  bondage 
of  Barnura,  and  advertisement  as  the  "  Fly- 
ing Man,"  and  exhibitions  of  leaping  from 
shot  towers  and  steeples,  you  would  quietly 
go  to  the  edge  of  the  prairies. 

Then  binding  to  your  feet  the  flashing 
wings,  away  you  run  over  the  bending  grass, 
racing  with  wild  horses  and  the  affrighted 
elk ;    glancing   by   the    bivouacs    of    red 


foragers ;  wheeling  in  the  misty  moon- 
light around  the  encampments  of  start- 
led rangers  in  the  likeness  of  a  Camanche 
chieftain.  At  sunrise  you  stand  on  the 
peaks  of  the  Cordilleras  watching  the  Avind- 
ings  of  the  Oregon  and  the  glimmerings  of 
the  Pacific  ;  then  with  unwearied  feet  hasting 
to  the  surf  of  the  great  ocean,  you  dash 
boldly  outward  swifter  than  the  albatross. 
Onward  over  the  waters  you  run.  The 
whale  hunters  mark  you  with  amazement,  as 
in  sport  you  leap  from  back  to  back  of  the 
spouting  leviathans ;  the  boatswains  think 
you  the  Flying  Dutchman,  as  you  glide  in  a 
squall  athwart  the  bows  of  the  reeling  fri- 
gate. Onward,  onward  you  fly,  over  the 
seas,  over  the  deserts,  up  the  stupendous 
Asiatic  mountains ;  sometimes  resting  on 
cliffs  where  the  condors'  nests  are,  to 
look  down  upon  the  flooded  Llanos  ;  some- 
times pausing  on  the  brim  of  the  volcano, 
to  behold  cities  and  lovely  harbors.  Now 
you  romp  with  tlie  Storms  at  Cape  Horn, 
scudding  like  a  sea-bird  before  those  boister- 
ous play-fellows,  the  Giants  of  fog,  and  the 
Whii'lwinds  who  heave  to  and  fro  the  portly 
icebeigs  and  knock  their  huge  dunderheads 
together  in  the  wildness  of  Antarctic  fun ; 
now  you  visit  mariners  shut  in  immense 
prisons  of  ice  by  the  inflexible  Genius  of  the 
North ;  weary  adventurers,  who  see  the  slow 
ice-masons,  month  after  month,  j^iliug  enor- 
mous blocks  on  the  white  walls  around  them, 
and  waiting  almost  without  hope  for  the  sun 
and  the  releasing  winds  to  cleav'e  the  barriere 
asunder.  You  wave  a  salute  to  Ariel  when 
you  meet  him  whisking  across  the  Indian 
Ocean.  You  give  a  drop  of  water  to  the 
AVandering  Jew,  whom  you  overtake,  sore 
wounded  by  robbers  in  the  desert.  You 
hail  the  everlasting  Hebrew's  restless  marine 
counterpart  as  you  overhaul  his  unsubstan- 
tial galleon  in  the  raid- Atlantic,  running  like 
a  swift  shadow  against  the  hurricane,  while 
the  Admiral  and  his  sailors  from  the  deck 
of  the  mastless  flag-ship,  awe-struck,  see  by 
the  lightning  the  portent  gliding  by — omen 
of  doom.  You  visit  all  tribes  of  men. 
You  rest  with  idle  islanders  in  groves  by 
the  sea-side,  and  talk  of  ancient  cannibal 
kings  who  wari'ed  in  the  bays  before  you, 
and  held  hideous  revel  on  the  beach  at  mid- 
night after  the  victory.  You  talk  with 
Chinamen  and  vagabund  Tartars,  with  Afri- 
can kings  and  stark  barbarians  in  the  A\  il- 
derness  of  Lions,  with  Aft'ii'han  freebooters 
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in  the  Himmalayan  goi-ges.  Also  you  dis- 
course with  Brahmins  and  long-bearded 
Oriental  priests,  with  patriarchal  sheiks,  with 
learned  men  and  cardinals  in  Italy  and  the 
old  Teutonic  Universities. 

Where  can  one  stop  1  The  thought  in- 
toxicates the  imagination.  To  tantalize  no 
longer  the  fancy  with  suggestions  of  what 
one  might  do  with  wings,  let  us  make  the 
application  of  this  long-drawn  illustration. 
Thus  in  the  body  to  out-phcenix  the  phoe- 
nix is  forbidden.  There  are  various  insu- 
perable drawbacks  to  mercurial  locomo- 
tion, not  the  least  insignificant  of  which  is 
the  want  of  wings.  To  get  well  around 
this  badly-managed  planet  is  a  long  and 
perilous  undertaking.  Two  to  one  you 
are  tomahawked  in  barbarous  lands,  or 
hanged  by  a  drum-head  court-martial  in  civ- 
ilized, imless  you  are  protected  by  pistols  in 
the  former  and  by  passports  in  the  latter. 
Even  if  you  navigate  in  a  balloon,  I  do  not 
see  that  your  case  is  improved.  If  the  le- 
gal maxim  that  the  estate  of  the  tenant  in 
fee  simple  extends  from  an  indefinite  depth 
usque  ad  coelum,  is  not  a  mere  judicial  flour- 
ish, you  have  no  more  right  to  run  your 
aerial  train  across  that  part  of  ray  farm  which 
lies  above  the  clouds,  without  obtaining  the 
right  of  way,  than  you  have  to  dig  your 
canal  across  my  pastures,  or  to  run  your  lo- 
comotive through  my  kitchen.  The  gust 
that  blows  a  mile  above  my  house  is  as  much 
mine,  according  to  the  jolly  old  Common  Law, 
as  the  creek  that  runs  through  my  orchard  ; 
and  if  you  have  a  right  to  take  advantage 
of  my  wind-privilege  to  set  your  balloon  in 
motion,  then  you  have  a  right  to  use  my 
water-privilege  to  put  your  saw-mill  in  mo- 
tion. 

But  in  Bookland  there  are  Mercuries, 
winged  rovers,  riders  of  gryphons.  What 
wild  journeys  do  they  not  undertake  ;  what 
mad  flights  do  they  not  fly  ?  Observe  that 
among  my  Book- rovers  I  do  not  reckon  those 
nimble  coxcombs  whom  you  may  meet  al- 
most any  where  between  the  Dan  and  Beer- 
sheba  of  Letters,  gabbling  in  the  most  free- 
and-easy  style,  and  stroking  the  old  Lions  of 
lore  with  an  impertinence  quite  confounding. 
You  may  find  them,  I  repeat,  almost  any 
where,  cracking  nuts  with  the  schoolmen, 
offering  incivilities  to  the  civilians,  whipping 
repartees  with  the  peripatetics,  setting  old 
saws  for  the  seven  sages,  and  skipping  from 
the  Humanities  to  the  Sciences,  and  fi'ora  Art 


to  Divinity,  with  the  briskness  of  monkeys. 
Divinity  !  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  see  one  of 
these  insects  get  tangled  in  the  web  of  some 
morose  old  theological  spider,  and  as  he  lies 
struggling  in  the  toils,  to  behold  the  black 
and  sour  veteran  sally  from  his  cell,  bestride 
the  victim,  pinch  him  in  his  horrible  foi'ceps, 
and  eat  him  up — quite  up — so  that  there  is 
not  a  hair  of  the  fellow  to  be  found  after- 
wards with  a  microscope. 

The  provinces  of  broad  Bookland  are  not 
less  picturesque  and  less  variously  peopled 
than  the  isles  and  continents  of  the  visible 
earth ;  indeed,  as  the  lands  and  waters  of 
the  good  Earth  were  a  thousand  years  ago, 
and  in  King  Arthur's  time.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  inform  the  Public  that  the  geogra- 
phers have  made  sad  work  with  the  world, 
inasmuch  as  they  have  lopped  off"  some  of 
the  handsomest  kingdoms  belongino-  to 
the  ancient  earth,  for  the  existence  of  which 
we  had  the  authority  of  various  worthy 
men  whom  it  is  not  necessary  here  to 
mention.  We  have  also  a  quarrel  with 
the  ethnologists  for  curtailing  the  cata- 
logue of  the  human  fomily  of  various  di- 
verting savages  and  demi-monsters,  whom 
it  was  eminently  wholesome  to  read  about. 
The  world  was  well  enough  before ;  why 
could  they  not  have  let  it  alone  ?  The  con- 
sequence of  these  ill-timed  alterations  is, 
that  voyages  like  the  Argonauts'  or  Sin- 
bad's  are  entirely  out  of  the  question  in  the 
present  geographical  posture  of  affairs.  But 
in  Bookland  there  are  fields  far  greater  than 
the  Argonauts'.  How  like  the  roamings  of 
Sinbad  were  the  wanderings  of  Coleridge 
through  the  wildernesses  of  Learning.  Did 
he  not  find  the  Valley  of  Diamonds  ?  Did  he 
not  see  strange  birds  and  serpents  ?  Was 
he  not,  alas !  also  ridden  by  an  uglier  Cali- 
ban than  that  hairy  Old  ]\Ian  who  bestrode 
the  shoulders  of  the  Bagdad  ^'oyager  ? 
Where  could  he  have  gone  to  pick  up 
such  an  acquaintance  as  "  Michael  Psellus 
the  Platonic  Constantinopolitan"  ?  Fancy  the 
Rover  in  high  metaphysical  latitudes  rum- 
maging blind  caverns  to  start  up  such  ghosts 
as  this,  and  thin  scholastic  spectres  which 
whispered  strange  speculations  to  him — the 
forgotten  musings  of  those  wlio  were  once 
the  Avise  men  of  the  earth  ! 

The  rarities  to  be  found  in  the  far  coun- 
trees  of  Learning  are  not  appreciated  bv  a 
dull  public.  Indeed,  we  heedless  people  of 
the  world  know  too  little  of  the  vast  terri- 
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tories  of  Bookland.  Tlie  course  of  a  fairly 
educated  gentleman  through  his  studies  is 
very  much  Hke  the  common  European  tour. 
He  is  dragged  in  a  dihgence  through  La 
Belle  France,  which  may  stand  for  the 
politer  branches  of  his  education,  (first  hav- 
ing eaten  beef  and  puddings  in  England, 
which  are  Arithmetic  and  so  on— -the  solids 
as  they  are  called,)  and  loiters  awhile  on 
the  Academic  Boulevards.  He  scrambles 
as  best  he  can  over  the  geometrical  glaciers, 
freezing  his  fingers  perhaps  and  narrowly 
escaping  an  avalanche,  to  which  we  may 
liken  a  rabid  descent  of  the  Mathematical 
Professor  upon  his  class-mates  for  a  tribe  of 
intolerable  numskulls.  He  next  descends 
into  Italy,  which  is  his  classical  ground,  and 
where  he  gets  along  very  pleasantly  unless 
he  falls  into  the  power  of  brigands ;  which 
mishap  may  be  said  to  take  place  when  the 
Greek  Tutor  poses  and  earposes  him  on  ex- 
amination day,  and  hands  him  over  to  the 
Faculty.  Afterwards  he  ventures  into  Philos- 
ophy, the  very  Austria  of  Learning,  where 
the  vigilant  college  Doctor  escorts  him  from 
town  to  town,  and  at  each  stopping-place 
hangs  for  the  fortieth  time  somo  rationahstic 
refugee  or  neological  rebel,  as  a  warning  to 
subverters  of  Orthodoxy,  and  in  order  to 
suitably  impress  the  mind  of  the  tourist 
with  notions  of  discipline.  He  takes  a  flight 
perhaps  in  an  oratorical  balloon  on  com- 
mencement day,  and  is  then  dismksed  to 
get  rich,  married,  or  hanged,  as  his  destiny 
may  be. 

What  knowledge,  except  from  such  dubi- 
ous statistics  as  story-tellers  give,  have  our 
gay  tourists  of  the  Syrian  ruins,  the  steppes, 
the  palm-encircled  towns  of  Ethiop  kings, 
of  the  pearl-divers,  the  Usbecks,  the  riders  of 
elephants,  the  hunters  of  the  ostrich,  and  all 
strange  things  and  men  which  are  to  be 
seen  in  Africa  and  the  vague  Orient  ?  In- 
deed, what  do  they  care  to  know  ?  How 
often  do  you  find  a  merchant  or  divine  who 
for  mere  sport  cares  to  seek  the  fountains  of 
the  Nile,  or  the  court  of  Prester  John ;  to 
follow  the  trail  of  Marco  Polo ;  to  dwell  in 
tents  with  camel-riding  Bedouins,  and  to  set 
off  with  these  wild  rangers  over  the  wilder- 
ness, breathing  simooms,  and  tramphng  on 
the  dry  skulls  of  pilgrims  by  the  way,  in 
hope  of  finding — Timhuctoo  ?  Hint  to  the 
merchant,  however,  that  beyond  these  fright- 
ful deserts  black  caciques  sell  gold  dust  and 
rare  ivory,  and  very  hkely  he  will  get  him  a 


yataghan  and  ride  with  the  Sheiks  into  the 
very  market  towns  of  Soudan,  where,  if  he 
be  a  true  New-Englander,  he  will  make  a 
handsome  speculation  in  elephants'  tusks, 
and  introduce  various  viseful  engines  to  the 
aborigines.  (Queer  ideas,  by  the  way,  these 
barbarians  have  of  some  machines  which  fall 
into  their  hands.  An  honest  farm-house 
clock,  I  suppose,  would  receive  divine  honors 
in  Congo,  and  many  a  monarch  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Lake  Tchad  would  deem  a 
fanning-mill  an  invaluable  addition  to  the 
royal  orchestra,  when  the  prima  donna  had 
fairly  mastered  the  idea  of  a  crank.)  Tell, 
also,  the  divine  of  perishing  heathen  in 
these  far  lands,  and  often  with  the  noblest 
heroism  he  presses  into  regions  fi-om  which 
the  rover  and  the  merchant  shrank  in  fear. 
He  is  brained  by  cannibals ;  he  lies  in  deep 
jungles  burning  with  fever ;  he  is  thrust  into 
pestilential  dungeons  with  lepers  and  assas- 
sins. But  for  sport  make  you  such  excur- 
sions ?     Ko,  no. 

Thus,  also,  what  know  we,  whom  at  the 
end  of  boyhood  the  benignant  Prceses  ad- 
mits ad  primiLm,  gradum  in  o.rtibus,  of  the 
vast  untrodden  realms  of  Bookland  ?  We 
know  that  in  it  there  are  vague  Orients, 
strewn  with  sublime  ruins ;  there  are  deserts, 
far  oceans  and  archipelagos  ;  but  as  for  ex- 
ploring them,  (even  had  we  the  inchnation,) 
with  the  means  in  the  hands  of  most  Amer- 
ican Bachelors  of  Arts,  it  is  no  more  to  be 
thought  of  than  the  project  of  following 
Captain  Cook's  tracks  in  a  cock-boat.  But 
the  inclination,  be  it  confessed,  is  not  very 
m-gent.  What  care  we  for  the  dead  Past  ? 
Are  we  to  go  down  in  diving-bells  to  rum- 
mage old  wrecks  for  doubloor>3  and  curious 
cutlasses,  when  living  steamships  plough  the 
sea  to  California  ?  Are  we  to  unearth  Nine- 
veh on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  when  a  greater 
than  Nineveh  is  rising  on  the  Sacramento  ? 
Let  German  antiquarians  hve  in  diving-bells 
if  they  will,  and  learned  Englishmen  rouse 
the  sleeping  bulls  of  Nimrod,  if  they  can ; 
as  for  uS  and  ours,  we  have  a  continent  to 
conquer,  and  cannot  stop  to  trifle. 

V  ery  like  this  is  the  spirit  of  the  age  with 
regard  to  its  learning.  In  the  present 
Geological,  Chemical,  Mechanical  and  As- 
tronomical excitements,  the  temptations  to 
peregrinate  Black-Letter  districts  are  quite 
overpowered.  AVhen  such  game  as  comets 
is  to  be  taken,  and  you  get  a  handsome 
bounty  for  each  meteoric  scalp  presented  to 
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the  Royal  Academies,  (as  woodsmen  are  re- 
warded by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  for 
trapping  wolves  and  panthers,)  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  enterprising  yomig  men  will 
stop  to  gossip  with  ancient  chroniclers  aboiit 
queens  and  chamberlains  who  have  been 
dust  these  thousands  of  years.  AVhen  com- 
pounds Avhich  could  have  blown  Babylon 
sky-high  are  to  be  mixed  daily  in  chemists' 
laboratories,  who  is  going  to  undergo  the 
seventy  years'  captivity  again,  like  some  pro- 
found Hebraists  we  wot  of?  No ;  earth, 
air,  and  the  heavens  are  to  be  investigated, 
and  for  other  things  there  is  no  time.  The 
learned  world,  not  long  ago,  got  on  the  scent 
of  some  nev/  planets,  and  whole  universities 
set  off  ravenously  after  the  poor  little  things 
which  had  done  nobody  any  harm,  like  vil- 
lagers turning  out  to  rid  the  neighborhood 
of  foxes.  They  have  bagged  some  half' 
dozen,  I  think,  within  five  years.  It  was 
dreadful  to  see  what  an  appetite  was  roused 
by  success.  The  rage  seems  to  have  some- 
what abated  at  present ;  at  least,  the  multi- 
tude have  gone  back  to  their  business,  leav- 
ing a  few  inveterate  old  Leatherstockings 
still  hunting  with  their  smooth-bores  in  the 
haunts  of  these  wary  orbs.  Even  the  ladies 
sallied  out  in  the  great  hunt.  Miss  Mitchell, 
as  is  well  known,  performed  the  Amazonian 
exploit  of  "setthng"  a  fine  comet  one 
bright  evening,  and  wears  the  Prussian  med- 
al (or  Danish,  is  it  ?)  in  testimony  there- 
of 

To  recaU  our  wandering  wits  to  the  sub- 
ject of  this  disquisition.  As  certain  induce- 
ments, besides  the  mere  fun  of  the  thing, 
seduce  our  merchant  and  divine  into  out- 
landish places,  so,  when  certain  objects  are 
to  be  gained  thereby,  some  men  are  even 
tempted  to  undertake  desperate  and  dis- 
couraging pilgrimages  into  the  Wilderness 
of  Books.  How  many  sturdy  monks  and 
weather-beaten  theologians  has  the  world 
seen  trudging,  staff  in  hand,  through  my- 
thological deserts,  ransacking  dusty  scholas- 
tic catacombs,  and  agitating  the  dry  bones 
of  prophets,  and  fathers,  and  hierarchs, 
(falling  to  blows  not  unfrequently,  in  sor- 
row be  it  told,  and  bruising  each  other  scan- 
dalously with  their  knotty  cudgels,)  and 
returning  from  their  wanderings  in  old  age 
with  ponderous  spoils.    How  oft  has  our; 


heart  been  made  glad  to  see  a  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Courts  gird  up  his  loins  for  a  journey 
of  circumnavigation,  walking  swiftly  through 
the  Reports,  then  stepping  into  the  uncer- 
tain marshes  from  which  flows  the  Common 
Law,  and  wallowing  through  these  juicy  bogs 
into  the  statutes  of  the  Picts  and  Saxons  ; 
then  ascending  to  the  marble  vestibule  of 
the  civilians,  and  treading  the  cold  colonnades 
of  that  imperial  temple ;  thence  exploring 
Egyptian,  Jewish,  and  Hindoo  codes,  and 
reappearing  to  the  view  of  an  alarmed  pub- 
lic with  curiosities  as  unwieldy  as  obelisks 
and  Assyrian  sculptures.  It  is  also  a  goodly 
thing  to  see  some  mathematician,  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  finding  a  short  cut  into  certain 
mysteries,  attempt  voyages  to  which  poor 
Sir  John  Franklin's  is  a  joke.  I  hare  seen 
them  wedged  in  by  the  icebergs,  (as  one 
may  say,)  and  besieged  by  morses  and  white 
beai-s,  (to  continue  the  Polar  illustration,)  till 
one  would,  without  hesitation,  pronounce  the 
good  gentleman's  case  quite  hopeless.  But 
at  length  the  barriers  crack,  the  growling 
besiegers  are  baffled,  and  the  stout  adven- 
turer presses  on  to  other  perils.  All  are  not 
equally  fortunate,  however.  Occasionally 
you  will  meet  one,  who,  hke  the  Ancient 
Mariner,  seems  to  have  shot  au  albatross 
somewhere,  contrary  to  the  marine  Game 
Laws,  and  must  needs  go  around  vrith  his 
narrative,  fastening  himself  upon  wedding- 
guests  and  other  honest  people,  who  have 
plenty  to  do  besides  hearing  strange  and 
uncomfortable  tales  of  far  countrees. 

These  are  not  Book-Rovers,  but  Book- 
Travellers.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  Book-Ro- 
vers are  ? 

-Genius  of  Nonsense!  I  have  listed 

under  your  flag,  I  fear,  and  of  course  feel 
bound  to  wear  off  my  fingers  up  to  the 
knuckles,  or  even  higher,  in  your  sernce, 
whenever  required  so  to  do.  If,  however, 
such  au  humble  recruit  might  presume  to 
take  the  liberty  of  an  old  pensioner,  I  would 
suggest  that  you  ought  to  be  satisfied  with 
my  exploits  for  the  present,  and  grant  me 
a  furlough.  By  your  leave,  therefore,  great 
Genius,  I  will  go  my  way.  If  you  disap- 
prove of  the  desertion,  and  dispatch  a  cor- 
poral's guard  to  apprehend  me,  allow  me  to 
advise  you,  send  the  fastest  one  in  the  bar- 
racks, G.  H.  M, 
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THE  REPUBLIC  OF  COLOMBIA,  AND  THE  EXTERNAL  POLICY 

OF   ENGLAND. 

The  follo'wmg  article  requires  a  Avord  of  explanation.  It  is  from  a  French  gentleman,  long  a  planter 
in  Venezuela.  We  admit  it  into  our  columns  for  its  many  points  of  interest,  and  for  the  b(jlduess, 
eloquence  and  force  with  which  the  "writer "s  vie^vs  are  given,  notwithstanding  his  deficient  knowledge 
of  oiu-  language.  Some  of  these  views  we  do  not  agree  Avith,  but  it  will  do  no  liarm  to  submit  them 
for  the  consideration  of  our  readers.  The  author  should  have  fortified  his  charges  against  Great  Britain 
by  some  documentary  or  historic  proof.  We  give  it  as  it  comes  to  us,  with  all  its  peculiarities  of  style 
and  idiomatic  expressions,  trusting  that  our  readers  will  agi'ee  with  us,  that  these  add  to  its  racincss, 
and  in  many  places  give  it  additional  force. — Ed. 


The  continental  system,  originating  in 
the  mind  of  Napoleon,  ought  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  conception  of  a  superior  order, 
whether  regarded  in  a  political,  industrial, 
or  humanitary  point  of  view.  It  is  an  old- 
fashioned  idea,  confined  to  a  narrow  sphere, 
which,  imder  the  powerful  lever  of  the  in- 
flexible will  of  Napoleon,  and  under  the 
influence  of  the  vast  genius  of  this  modern 
Charlemagne,  has  taken  colossal  dimensions, 
and  made  an  immense  development. 

But  we  must  admit  that  the  continental 
blockade  promulgated  in  1806,  at  Berlin, 
by  his  decree,  was  but  a  sanguinary  response 
to  the  declarations  of  the  blockade,  by  which 
Great  Britain  pretended  to  interdict  to  neu- 
trals the  entry  of  every  port  which  it  pleased 
her  to  put  under  subjection,  without  having 
the  ability  to  blockade  them  in  reality.  It 
was  this  fulmination,  a  species  of  excom- 
munication, emanating  from  the  palace  of 
St.  James's,  which  pretended  to  circum- 
scribe such  cities  and  sea-ports  as  were  not 
in  the  good  graces  of  the  British. 

The  15th  March,  8th  April,  and  16th 
May,  1806,  they  declared  under  blockade 
the  coasts  of  the  continent,  from  the  Elbe 
to  the  port  of  Brest,  and  all  the  ports  of  the 
Adriatic.  To  such  a  violation  of  all  recog- 
nized principles,  what  answer  could  be  given? 

From  Berlin  Napoleon  responded  to  the 
cabinet  of  St.  James,  that  he,  on  his 
jn-ivileged  authority,  as  Emperor  of  the 
French,  declared  under  blockade  all  the 
British  Islands. 

Great  Britain  would  not  remain  quiet. 
On  the  7th  of  January,  1807,  she  declared 


under  blockade  all  the  ports  of  France  and 
of  her  colonies.  IMoreover,  on  the  ilth  and 
25th  November  in  the  same  year,  she  pro- 
claimed that  all  cargoes,  accompanied  by  a 
certificate  of  origin  not  English,  and  pre- 
sented by  Frenchmen,  would  be  seized  by 
her  ships. 

France  replied,  proclaiming  that  all  neu- 
tral vessels  that  should  submit  to  be  Aisited 
by  England,  or  should  put  into  an  English 
port,  would  be  denationalized  and  seizable 
in  all  places  as  English  property. 

In  thefoce  of  this  embittered  struggle — of 
this  unjust  procedure  on  the  part  of  the  two 
governments,  who  had  declared  a  war  of 
extermination,  and  who  recoiled  not  from 
any  means  by  which  they  could  injure  their 
enemies,  whatever  might  be  the  injuries 
done  to  other  nations,  so  feeble  that  they 
had  to  remain  spectators  of  such  violations 
of  all  the  laws  of  international  right  And  of 
humanity — Avhat  were  the  seas  but  a  series 
of  dangerous  rocks,  where  it  was  impossible 
to  escape  the  unrestrained  privateers  of  one 
of  the  belligerent  nations  without  falling  into 
the  legalized  piracy  of  the  other  ? 

The  Americans  at  last  grew  tired  of  being 
victims.  Accordingly,  acts  of  Congress,  under 
date  of  1st  March  and  9th  August,  1809, 
were  passed,  in  Avhich  they  resolved  to 
abandon  Europe,  and  not  to  send  any  more 
of  their  vessels  there. 

The  governments  of  France  and  Great 
Britain  became  themselves  ashamed  of  their 
proceedings.  They  saw  the  necessity  for 
justifying  such  excesses,  and  published  mani- 
festoes, each  of  them  endeavoring  to  throw 
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the  blame  on  the  other.  Latterly  another 
war  came  to  distract  the  arms  of  France,  and 
she  was  forced  to  confine  hereelf  to  the  con- 
tinent. 

At  length  two  treaties  of  peace  were  made ; 
the  one  in  1814,  the  other  in  1815.  These 
treaties  did  not,  any  more  than  the  treaty 
of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  speak  of  neutrals, 
notwithstanding  all  the  powers  of  Europe 
were  there,  and  particularly  Russia,  who 
Lad  so  often  proclaimed  the  sanctity  of  the 
principles  of  neutrality.  Why  this  silence  in 
lliese  treaties  ?  Why  has  the  right  of  neu- 
trals been  left  unsettled,  depending  in  the 
event  of  every  war  on  the  degree  of  passion 
of  the  combatants  ?  Why  these  things  and 
not  others  ?  Beaumarchais  would  demand, 
why  ?  I  am  ignorant  of  it.  Were  the  framers 
at  this  epoch  more  interested  in  legitimacy 
than  in  humanity  and  in  commerce  ?  Did 
they  fear  to  wound  the  feelings  of  the 
British  Government?  Is  it  forgetfulness, 
or  is  it  confidence  in  the  duration  of  peace  ? 
Whatever  it  might  be,  it  is  considered  as 
a,  great  oversight — the  absence  of  certain 
rules  upon  so  important  a  point  of  interna- 
tional rights. 

Should  a  new  war  occur  either  with 
France  or  any  other  nation  of  Europe  or  of 
the  world,  the  sea  would  again  be  trans- 
formed into  an  arena  of  incessant  rapine, 
fruitful  of  the  fury  of  the  belligerents,  con- 
sulting no  other  law  than  their  anger. 
It  is  indispensable  to  the  commerce  of  all 
nations,  that  it  should  not  be  at  the  mercy 
of  all  kinds  of  governments,  who  should 
feel  themselves  disposed  to  engage  in  war. 

It  is  a  very  proper  time,  in  the  midst  of 
profound  peace,  and  when  the  eyes  of  all 
nations  turn  with  disgust  from  the  scenes  of 
disorder  by  which  Great  Britain  and  France 
disgraced  the  civilization  of  the  nineteenth 
century, — it  is  a  very  proper  time,  that  the 
governments  of  those  nations,  who  are  con- 
sidered the  first,  should  agree  upon  some 
terms  which  they  would  respect  themselves 
and  cause  others  to  respect  likewise.  No- 
thing is  more  easy  than  to  make  a  code 
of  neutrahty.  Let  all  the  legislative  assem- 
blies be  interrogated  upon  this  important 
matter,  make  it  the  subject  of  appeal  to  all 
nations,  and  you  will  have  a  response  from 
every  side.  Blockade  must  sometimes  exist, 
but  in  an  actual  blockade,  the  flag  should 
cover  the  merchandise  ;  the  munitions  of  war 
only  should  be  prohibited. 

VOL,  VUL      NO.  UI.      HEW  SERIES. 


These  are  not  new  principles  ;  they  have 
been  admitted  repeatedly  at  various  and  at 
all  times,  when  nations  have  been  dispas- 
sionate. Napoleon  himself,  when,  burning 
with  anger,  he  wrote,  at  Berlin,  in  1806,  at 
the  ]3oint  of  the  sword,  the  terrible  decree  of 
the  continental  blockade,  well  knew  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  respect  the  rights 
of  humanity  ;  for  that  reason,  he  desired  U> 
make  Great  Britain  responsible  for  the  con- 
sequences of  the  continental  blockade  by 
combating  his  eternal  enemy  with  her  own 
arms.  He  himself  proclaimed  that  the  right 
of  conquest  ought  not  to  be  applied  but  to 
those  who  belonged  to  the  State  of  the 
enemy,  and  not  to  the  property  or  to  the 
merchandise  and  vessels  of  individuals ;  that 
the  blockade  should  be  real,  and  confined 
only  to  fortified  places.  He  proclaimed  all 
contrary  conduct  monstrous  and  in  violation 
of  international  law,  as  acknowledged  by 
civilized  nations. 

The  time  has  now  arrived  when  the  gov- 
ernments of  enlightened  nations  should  give 
security  to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and 
respond  to  the  appeal  which  reflecting  minds 
among  all  nations  have  urged,  so  that  this 
generous  end  may  be  attained. 

The  continental  blockade  was  not  ac- 
cepted, but  submitted  to  by  the  several 
cabinets  of  the  continent.  Subsequently  by 
force  of  his  victories  Napoleon  successively 
constrained  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia  to 
acknowledge  the  continental  system. 

This  blockade,  which  was  for  the  conti- 
nent in  general,  but  for  France  in  particular, 
a  source  of  prosperity,  by  favoring  the  sev- 
eral nations  of  Europe  in  the  development 
of  their  manufacturing  industry,  gave  a  fatal 
blow  to  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain. 
The  ports  of  Europe  closed  against  her  ves- 
sels— the  prosperity  and  production  of  the 
East  Indies  always  increasing — numerous 
manufecturers  working  without  cessation 
and  without  markets  sufBcient  for  their  pro- 
ducts—  such  was  the  critical  position  in 
which  Great  Britain  found  herself.  Her 
statesmen  were  then  obliged  to  find  some 
means  by  which  to  remedy  this  deplorable 
state  of  affliirs.  In  these  circumstances,  to 
what  expedient  was  the  British  Ministry 
under  the  necessity  of  having  recourse,  to 
heal  the  commercial  wounds  inflicted  by 
the  continental  system — to  create  new  re- 
sources— in  fine,  to  open  new  markets  and 
to  find  a  sufiicient  outlet  for  the  goods  of  her 
18 
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merchants  and  the  productions  of  her  man- 
ufacturers ?  For  this  purpose  they  turned 
their  attention  to  the  colonies  across  the 
seas. 

From  the  consideration  of  the  foregoing 
facts,  we  will  find,  upon  examination,  that 
she  was  forced  to  adopt  a  political  system 
with  regard  to  the  colonies  of  the  European 
nations,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  them  in 
more  direct  commercial  connection  with  her- 
self, and  so  bring  them  to  a  state  of  greater  or 
less  dependence  upon  her. 

All  the  colonies  belonging  to  France  were 
induced  to  separate  by  force  from  the  mo- 
ther country,  and  also  those  belonging  to 
Spain  to  throw  ofi"  the  yoke  of  colonial 
vassalage. 

She  endeavored  to  destroy  in  these  coun- 
tries monarchical  principles,  and  substi- 
tute in  their  place  democratic — to  convert 
all  these  States  into  small  republics,  offer- 
ing them  effectual  support  on  the  express 
condition  of  forming  with  her  commercial 
treaties ;  developing  in  these  young  and  fee- 
ble republics,  who  did  not  create  on  accoimt 
of  their  weakness  any  feeling  of  jealousy, 
the  germs  of  industry  and  of  civilization  ;  in 
fine,  creating  among  them  new  wants,  and, 
in  reality,  instigating  a  consumption  of  her 
products  greater  and  more  multifarious. 

Such  was  the  admirable  political  plan 
that  Pitt,  Fox,  and  their  successors  adopted 
in  regard  to  the  colonies. 

By  being  mediators  between  the  colonies 
and  the  mother  country,  the  British  Gov- 
ernment could  maintain  the  conservative 
principles  of  European  governments.  But 
this  way  of  mediation  was  not  in  har- 
mony with  the  politics  of  the  British  Min- 
istry. The  English  merchants,  as  soon  as 
they  entered  into  treaty  with  the  revolted 
subjects  for  the  exploration  of  the  mines,  de- 
spoiled the  Spanish  crown  of  the  revenue 
of  twenty  per  cent,  to  which  it  was  entitled 
according  to  the  old  charters.  Great  Britain 
did  not  deny  to  the  mother  country  her  legal 
right.  But,  in  pursuance  of  pohtical  events, 
which  were  not  well  enough  explained,  the 
mother  country  was  not  able  to  exact  this 
right.  Thus,  although  the  feehng  of  recip- 
rocal wants  —  the  same  religion,  and  the 
same  habits,  tended  to  unite  the  Spanish  of 
the  New  World  with  the  mother  country, 
England,  stimulated  by  the  allurement  of 
new  outlets  which  were  oflfered  to  her  in- 
dustry, encouraged,  by  her  example  and 


by  the  influence  of  her  politics,  an  emanci- 
pation, which  not  only  presented  to  her 
many  actual  advantages,  but  which  yet  rav- 
ished from  Europe  the  benefits  of  her  com- 
mercial balance.  It  is  very  probable  that 
America  will  be  able  to  learn  to  dispense  with 
the  productions  of  Europe,  before  Europe 
can  free  herself  from  the  tisages  and  from 
the  wants  which  will  render  it  her  tribu- 
tary. 

Amongst  the  colonies  which  have  shaken 
off  the  yoke  of  the  mother  country,  and 
which  have  conquered  their  independence, 
there  is  one  which  chiefly  deserves  to  fix 
the  attention  of  the  historian,  not  only  in 
respect  to  the  vast  extent  of  her  territories 
and  to  the  fertility  of  her  soil,  but  also  for 
the  fnll  and  vivid  blaze  of  glory,  which  Bol- 
ivar, the  Washington  of  tropical  America, 
has  spread  over  its  polities  and  over  its 
history. 

After  this,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that 
I  intend  to  speak  of  Colombia.  I  pro- 
pose in  this  article  to  give  a  succinct 
history  of  Colombia,  and  to  conduct  the 
reader  gi-adually  across  the  diverse  phases 
which  have  caused  this  vast  country  to  throw 
ofi"  the  yoke  of  Spain,  and  which  have  oc- 
casioned her  division  into  several  small  Re- 
publics ;  to  consider,  in  a  new  aspect,  the 
incessant  action  which  Great  Britain  has 
exerted  on  this  colony,  and  the  direction 
which  she  has  known  how  to  give  to  the 
politics  of  this  country  for  the  interest  of 
her  commerce. 

In  order  to  initiate  the  reader  into  the 
intimate  details  of  the  history  of  Colombia, 
and  in  order  to  give  to  him  an  exact  idea 
of  the  divei-se  transformations  which  this 
country  has  gone  through,  I  regard  it  as 
indispensable  to  get  at  the  fountain-head, 
and  to  broach  the  chief  political  events 
which  signalized  the  last  years  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  The  existence  of  Colom- 
bia is  of  recent  date,  and  the  causes  of  this 
existence  do  not  go  beyond  the  last  years 
of  the  past  century. 

It  was  in  1781,  at  Socorro,  in  New- Gre- 
nada, where,  in  reference  to  the  duty  of 
Alcavala,  the  first  spark  of  the  fire  and  con- 
flagration, which  ought  to  have  destroyed 
for  ever  the  dominion  of  the  kings  of  Spain 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  was  kindled. 
This  movement  was  soon  suppressed ;  nev- 
ertheless, the  agitation  among  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  desire  for  independence,  had 
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already  made  such  progress  as  to  warrant 
another  outbreak. 

In  1794  the  state  of  France  was  known. 
The  fermentation  was  general,  and  the  rights 
of  men,  proclauned  by  the  French  Repub- 
lic, were  printed  in  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota. 
But  this  start  towards  freedom  was  arrested. 
Until  1806  Caraccas  and  Santa  Fe  remained 
subject  to  Spain.  At  this  time  Miranda 
armed,  partly  at  San  Domingo,  partly  at 
New- York,  an  expedition  for  seizing  them. 
But  this  expedition  was  unsuccessful,  be- 
cause the  forces  at  the  disposal  of  Miranda 
were  not  sufficient.  The  troops  which  he 
had  disembarked  were  taken  prisoners,  and 
some  soldiers  were  sentenced  to  death. 

In  1808,  the  imprisonment  of  the  King 
of  Spain  was  a  sufficient  pretext  for  erecting 
the  standard  of  revolt  in  all  the  provinces. 
In  1810  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  the  French 
army  gave  to  the  chief  inhabitants  of  Car- 
accas occasion  to  separate  from  the  mother 
country.  New-Grenada  took  example  from 
Caraccas. 

All  the  provinces  took  up  arms,  under 
the  pretext  of  throwing  off  the  yoke  of 
France  and  of  maintaining  the  rights  of 
Ferdinand.  But  soon  after,  the  province 
of  Caraccas  was  the  first  to  declare  that  she 
never  should  recognize  any  king,  and  that 
she  would  not  adopt  any  other  form  of  gov- 
ernment but  such  as  should  be  organized 
by  her  representatives.  Santa  Fe  followed 
this  example.  The  Captain  General  and  the 
Chiefs  of  Audience  were  confined  in  prison. 
A  little  while  sufficed,  and  each  province 
elected  representatives  and  formed  a  gov- 
ernment, and  shortly  Congresses  were  es- 
tablished at  Caraccas  and  at  Santa  Fe. 

The  new  government  assumed  the  name  of 
the  Venezuelian  Confederation.  The  Regency 
and  the  Cortes  of  Spain  acted  then  with  rigor. 
In  this  state  of  things  Congress  made,  on  the 
6th  of  July,  1811,  a  proclamation,  declaring 
formally  the  independence  of  the  country. 
The  cause  of  the  republicans  seemed  to  be 
triumphant,  and  they  gave  to  themselves  a 
constitution.  In  the  meanwhile,  Monte- 
verde,  the  Spanish  General,  in  1812,  taking 
advantage  of  an  earthquake  which  had  pro- 
duced a  profound  impression  on  the  su- 
perstitious minds  of  the  inhabitants,  at- 
tacked Caraccas,  and  after  having  defeated 
Miranda,  he  forced  all  the  provinces  to  sub- 
mit to  him. 

In  1813  the  Confederation  sent  troops 


under  the  command  of  Bolivar,  and  Car- 
accas was  again  declared  free. 

In  1814  the  royalist  party  received  nu- 
merous reinforcements  and  had  some  suc- 
cesses. General  Boves  expelled  Bolivar ; 
but  the  tyranny  which  the  Spanish  chiefs 
exerted  against  the  revolters  had  for  its 
only  result  an  increase  of  the  rebelhon. 
The  mass  of  the  population  took  up  arms. 
Bolivar,  thanks  to  his  genius  and  to  his 
perseverance,  surmounted  all  obstacles.  Af- 
ter several  bloody  battles,  the  royalist  troops 
were  exterminated  or  dispersed,  and  Boli- 
var entered  triumphantly  into  Caraccas  on 
the  26th  of  August,  1 81 5,  at  the  head  of  the 
independents.  Several  diverse  circumstan- 
ces and  events  caused  the  dissolution  of  the 
Congresses  established  at  Santa  Fe  and  Car- 
accas. Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  the  same  man, 
Simon  Bolivar,  who  gloried  in  forming,  on 
the  iVth  of  December,  1819,  with  New- 
Grenada  and  with  Caraccas  a  single  State, 
which  assumed  the  name  of  the  Republic 
of  Colombia,  and  in  reuniting  a  Congress. 

The  General  Congress  of  this  Republic 
assembled  on  the  6th  of  May,  1821,  at  Ro- 
sario  de  Cucuta.  The  old  Repubhc  of  Co- 
lombia, founded  by  Bolivar,  was  composed 
of  New-Grenada  and  Caraccas.  It  was  the 
most  powerful  of  all  the  States  of  Southern 
America  which  had  shaken  off  the  yoke  of 
Spain.  In  reality,  vast  territories,  an  im- 
mense extent  of  coasts  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans,  the  harbors  of  La  Guayra, 
of  Puerto  Cabello,  of  Maracaibo,  of  Coro, 
of  Cumana  and  of  Chagres,  on  the  Carib- 
bean sea  and  on  the  Atlantic  ocean  ;  the  har- 
bors of  Panama,  of  Santa  Martha,  of  Porto 
Bello,  of  Magdalena,  on  the  Pacific  ocean  ; 
a  population  of  about  three  millions  of  souls, 
a  very  fertile  soil,  and  generally  a  very 
healthy  climate. 

As  it  is  seen  above,  this  immense  Repub- 
lic possessed  all  the  elements  of  power  and 
of  prosperity.  For  the  government  of  that 
State,  the  frontiere  of  which  were  so  much 
extended,  only  one  President,  one  Congress, 
one  Ministry,  one  army  were  needed.  The 
public  revenue  was  composed  of  custom  du- 
ties, of  the  monopoly  on  tobacco  and  bran- 
dies, and  of  post  duties. 

I  repeat  it  again,  this  immense  extension 
of  territories,  this  great  number  of  harbors 
on  the  two  oceans,  constituted  for  this  Re- 
public many  fruitful  elements  of  prosperity 
and  of  power.    But  these  boundaries,  which 
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should  have  been  for  the  young  Republic  of 
Colombia  a  fruitful  element  of  success,  did 
not  suit  the  political  views  of  Great  Britain. 
This  immense  Repubhc,  flourishing  and  well 
administered,  would  have  had  too  heavy  a 
weight  in  the  political  balance  of  the  two 
Americas,  and  would  have  been  able  yet 
to  thwart  and  perhaps  to  compromise,  in 
the  future,  the  influence  of  Great  Britain  in 
that  portion  of  the  world,  by  cementing  a 
treaty  of  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
with  the  United  States. 

Again  :  The  present  and  even  the  future 
interests  of  the  immense  commercial  facto- 
ries and  colonies  which  Great  Britain  possess- 
ed, not  only  in  North  America  but  in  Central 
and  South  America,  put  her  under  the  neces- 
sity to  sap  the  foundations  of  this  edifice, 
which  was  built  of  such  vast  dimensions  and 
which  had  so  many  elements  of  strength  and 
of  durability,  and  to  build  again  in  its  place, 
with  the  same  materials  it  is  true,  but  on  a 
more  frail  and  less  solid  basis,  several  small- 
er edifices,  isolated  from  each  other,  with- 
out style  and  without  harmony.     The  Brit- 
ish Government  resolved  then  to  parcel  out 
the  Republic  of  Colombia  into  several  small 
Republics,  and  to  destroy,  consequently,  at 
any  price,  the  admirable  work  of  the  illus- 
trious Bolivar.     This  new  combination  en- 
tered perfectly  into  the  political  views  of 
Great  Britain.     In  fact,  it   became   more 
easy  to  her  to  manage  to  her  taste  these 
small,   poor,  resourceless   and  unrevenued 
Republics  than  a  rich  and  powerful  one. 
For    that    purpose    the    British    Govern- 
ment credited,  by  her  agents,  throughout 
the  country,  the  impression  that  the  im- 
mense territories   of  Colombia,  the  hmits 
and    boundaries    which   she    had  at   that 
time,  were  of  too  considerable  extent,  the 
effect  of  which  was  great  difficulty  of  com- 
munication;    that  in  consequence  thereof 
the  central  government  spent  too  much  time 
in  sending  their  orders  to  the  several  de^ 
partments ;    that  the  public  affairs  conse- 
quently suffered  therefrom  in  an  inconceiv- 
able manner ;  and  that  it  was  therefore  highly 
advantageous  to  divide  this  vast   country 
into  several  Republics  more  closely  com- 
pacted.    The  short-sighted  statesmen  of  Co- 
lombia, who  encompassed  General  Bohvar, 
fell  head  down  into  that  specious  trap  which 
was  set  for  them  by  the  policy  of  Great 
Britain.     They  were  full  of  admiration  for 
this  new  Machiavelian  measure,  thrown  to 


them  by  the  cabinet  of  St.  James,  and  pro- 
mulgated throughout  Colombia.  They  were 
so  blind  that  they  did  not  discover  the  fatal 
consequences  which  would  necessarily  re- 
sult from  this  project  of  division.  At  least, 
said  they,  when  Colombia  will  be  divided  iu 
several  Republics,  the  machinery  of  the  gov- 
ernment will  work  better  ;  the  orders  of  the 
government  will  be  transmitted  to  its  agents 
more  quickly  and  seasonably.  Undoubt- 
edly, the  orders  of  government  will  be  for- 
warded to  their  destination  with  more  celer- 
ity ;  the  circulation  will  be  more  active, 
because  the  sphere  in  which  each  Republic 
will  move  will  be  more  narrow  and  confined. 
These  Talleyrands  and  these  Metternichs  on 
a  small  scale  considered  this  grave  question 
but  on  one  side,  and  examined  it  not  at  all 
on  the  other.  If  they  had  considered  that 
serious  question  in  its  double  aspect,  they 
would  have  been  able  to  comprehend  the 
bearings  of  that  impolitic  measure,  and 
they  would  have  been  afraid  of  the  disas- 
trous results  which  would  be  the  unavoida- 
ble consequences  of  it.  In  effect,  on  one 
side,  a  circulation,  to  speak  the  truth,  more 
active,  a  population  more  compacted  ;  but, 
on  the  other  side,  no  harbors,  no  coasts  to- 
wards the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  as 
they  had  before,  no  more,  or  few,  very  few, 
of  custom  duties.  Instead  of  one  Presi- 
dent, one  Vice  President,  one  Ministry,  one 
Congress,  one  army,  one  budget,  there  were 
two  Presidents,  two  Vice  Presidents,  two 
Ministries,  two  Congresses,  two  armies,  two 
budgets ;  therefore,  thanks  to  the  Machia- 
velian combination,  the  profits  were  dimin- 
ished by  half,  and  the  influence,  in  both  the 
Americas,  was  lost ;  and  the  expenses  of  all 
kinds  and  descriptions  were  augmented  by 
half.  In  fine,  by  the  strength  of  these  mach- 
inations and  intrigues.  Great  Britain  succeed- 
ed in  getting  adopted  a  political  plan  which 
harmonized  so  well  with  her  ulterior  views, 
in  effecting  the  division  and  parcelling 
out  of  the  Colombian  territories.  The  par- 
celling in  several  small,  unextended,  unin- 
fluential  Republics  of  that  immense  Repub- 
lic was  decided  upon,  and  therefore  the 
work  of  the  immortal  Bolivar,  the  Colom- 
bian Republic,  was  destroyed. 

To  assist  us  in  our  purpose,  it  will  per- 
haps be  necessary  to  take  a  further  rapid 
comparative  glance  of  the  policy  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  France. 

Great  Britain  and  France  may  be  consid- 
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ered  as  two  immense  rival  manufacturer, 

constantly  desirous  of  finding  customers. 

In  respect  to  management,  there  exists  a 
very  marked  difference  between  the  poHcy 
of  Great  Britain  and  that  of  France.  In 
Great  Britain  commerce  directs  her  poli- 
tics. In  France  politics  direct  her  com- 
merce.    Here  is  the  Gordian  knot. 

But  why  is  it  that  the  interior  politics  of 
Great  Britain,  sometimes  magnanimous  and 
generous,  seem  so  often  in  opposition  to 
their  exterior  politics,  and  place  the  destiny 
of  nations  in  the  same  balance  with  their 
commercial  interest  ?  It  is  because  of  habits 
and  an  education,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to 
divert  Englishmen  from  all  that  presents 
the  aspect  or  appearance  of  abstractions, 
and  confines  them  to  a  sort  of  empiricism, 
which  incites  them  to  consider  objects  but 
on  their  physical  side. 

Decidedly,  the  spirit  of  affairs,  which  has 
a  very  great  influence  over  the  moral  energy, 
holds  the  exterior  politics  in  dependence, 
and  produces  evils  which  strangely  con- 
trast with  the  pride  and  magnificence  of  a 
nation  which,  in  some  respects,  has  acquired 
unquestionable  rights  to  our  admiration. 
The  British  nation  was  the  first  to  proscribe 
the  slave-trade  by  branding  it  with  the 
stamp  of  infamy.  It  is  beautiful,  undoubt- 
edly, to  see  religious  zeal  propagating,  in 
the  various  States  of  America,  the  princi- 
ples of  Christianity ;  but  why  is  this  same  zeal, 
whose  purpose  it  is  to  convert  souls  to  the 
faith  here,  not  acting  also  in  Hindostan? 
Why  does  not  the  British  Government,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  propagates  the  advan- 
tages of  its  civil  and  political  institutions, 
for  instance,  the  trial  by  jury,  &c.  &c., 
establish  in  the  East  Indies  the  most  fun- 
damental institution  of  all — religion  ?  If 
it  is  because  the  worship  of  Brahma  and  of 
Mahomet  renders  these  people  more  dis- 
posed to  obedience  than  this  unjust,  domi- 
neering disposition,  fearing  that  a  purer 
morality,  by  elevating  and  purifying  the 
Bouls  of  those  who  receive  it,  would  not 
enable  the  people  to  bear  the  yoke  of  servi- 
tude, sacrifices  the  most  sacred  rights,  in 
order  to  satisfy  their  insatiable  cupidity, 
then  the  spirit  of  their  rehgious  dogmas 
is  nothing  but  that  inflexible  "  reafle  de 
plomb,"  leaden  rule  of  right,  which  the  cel- 
ebrated author  of  Anacharsis  speaks  of  in 
his  writings,  that  bows  the  mind  at  the 
shrine  of  interest  and  policy. 


In  the  midst  of  wars  which  have  deluged 
Europe  in  blood  for  almost  seventy  years,  in 
the  midst  of  despotism  which  has  laid  her 
heavy  and  destructive  hands  on  various  por- 
tions of  the  continent.  Great  Britain,  shel- 
tered from  the  storm  which  she  had  the 
skill  to  create,  protected  by  laws  which  she 
does  not  permit  to  be  violated  with  impu- 
nity, competitor  of  all  the  industrial  world, 
has  judiciously  known  how  to  turn  to  her 
own  benefit  the  false  systems  of  politics 
followed  by  other  European  cabinets,  and  has 
been,  therefore,  in  position  to  enable  her  to 
improve  her  manufactures,  her  agriculture, 
to  extend  her  industry,  and  to  develop  her 
commercial  resources.  By  frightening  the 
fearful  thrones,  she  has  put  them  in  a  false 
position ;  she  has  known  how  to  direct  to  her 
profit  events  in  order  to  extend  her  posses- 
sions, to  increase  her  commerce.  In  fine,  she 
has  augmented  her  power  and  the  power  of 
such  States  as  do  not  inspire  her  with  fear,  in 
order  to  weaken  France,  the  only  country 
which  has  always  given  umbrage  to  her.  It 
is  true  that  Great  Britain  has  incurred,  more 
and  more,  a  large  amount  of  debts ;  but  at 
the  same  time  she  knew  that  the  other 
States  would  also  augment  their  debts  in  a 
very  considerable  degree,  and  that  they 
would  not  have  at  their  disposal,  for  paying 
them,  all  the  resources  which  she  possessed. 

The  gradually  increasing  prosperity  of  the 
British  empire  comes  from  the  superiority  of 
social  organization,  comparatively  with  the 
social  organization  among  the  other  conti- 
nental nations,  from  the  ability  of  the  British 
cabinet,  which  always  directs  to  the  interest 
of  the  British  nation  European  affairs,  which 
foresees  events,  and  makes  them  subservient 
to  her  views  of  aggrandizement  and  of  do- 
minion. In  fine,  the  system  which  Avas 
adopted  by  all  the  European  cabinets,  has 
created  the  commerce  and  the  power  of 
Great  Britain.  This  truth,  which  few  persons 
understand  or  are  willing  to  avow,  will  be- 
come fully  recognized,  when  the  two  Ameri- 
cas, penetrated  and  imbued  with  the  feeUng 
of  their  dignity  and  of  their  strength,  gov- 
erned by  the  general  interest,  will  be  able 
to  reclaim  the  rights  which  belong  to  all  na- 
tions, the  social  advantages  derived  from 
their  trade,  from  their  industry,  and  from 
their  activity.  The  niggardly  system  fol- 
lowed on  the  continent,  the  prohibitions  and 
obstacles  of  all  kinds,  the  arbitrariness,  the 
ignorance  in  which  the  continental  nations 
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live,  are  some  of  the  causes  wbicli  have  ar- 
rested the  progress  of  continental  nations, 
and  have  singularly  favored  the  riches  and 
the  power  of  Great  Britain. 

These  governments,  agitated  by  the  de- 
sire for  domination  and  conquest,  or  fright- 
ened by  the  principles  which  the  French  Re- 
volution has  promulgated  throughout  the 
world,  have  lost  sight  of  their  true  interests 
and  the  interests  of  the  people  committed  to 
their  charge  ;  not  understanding  that  war, 
the  most  fatal  and  disastrous  plague  that 
can  scourge  the  human  race,  inflicte  equally 
its  ravages  on  the  conquerors  as  well  as  on 
the  conquered ;  that  order,  tranquillity  and 
prosperity  are  not  solely  founded  on  the 
will  of  a  master  or  on  military  force. 

The  potency  and  stability  of  empires 
arises  chiefly  from  the  affection  of  the  peo- 
ple for  their  governments,  and  in  our  age  this 
affection  cannot  take  place,  but  where  it  is 
based  on  a  wise  liberty  and  on  laws  insti- 
tuted for  the  general  interests  of  the  social 
body.  This  fundamental  truth  has  been 
very  well  understood  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  mis- 
conceived by  all  others.  Therefore,  the  con- 
tinent has  never  ceased  to  be  shaken  by 
political  convulsions.  It  has  but  little  im- 
proved, as  it  has  remained  stationary,  while 
Great  Britain,  profiting  by  the  faults  and 
errors  committed  by  other  nations,  has  ri&en 
in  the  midst  of  the  universal  agitation  aJicJ 
troubles ;  she  has  seized  the  commerce  of  the 
globe,  which  has  been  almost  abandoned 
to  her,  and  has  in  that  manner  reached  a 
degree  of  prosperity,  of  riches  and  of  power 
unexampled  in  the  history  of  nations.  Great 
Britain,  wise  as  she  is  ambitious,  holds  the 
keys  of  all  continents,  establishes  there  many 
advanced  outposts,  which,  according  to  her 
fortune  and  according  to  circumstances,  are 
sometimes  centres  of  refuge  for  retreat,  and 
always  centres  of  enterprise  for  a  trade, 
which,  braving  all  dangers,  knows  of  no 
repose. 

Let  us  stop  a  moment  and  view  a  spec- 
tacle unexampled  in  the  history  of  nations. 
In  Europe  the  British  empire  touches  to- 
wards the  north  Denmark,  Germany,  Hol- 
land, France  ;  towards  the  south  Spain, 
Sicily,  Italy  and  Western  Turkey.  She  pos- 
sesses islands,  at  once,  in  the  Adriatic  and 
Mediterranean  seas  ;  she  commands  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Black  Sea  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Baltic.     Momentarily  the   navy   of    Great 


Britain,  the  supreme  disposer  and  arbitrator 
of  the  Archipelago,  has  ceased  to  be  adverse  to 
Greece,  and  suddenly  the  harbors  of  Pelopon- 
nesus have  found  again  their  liberators  in  the 
posterity  of  the  Heraclides.  From  Corinth  to 
Tenedos,  the  sea,  which  conducts  to  the  Bos- 
phorus,  is  become  for  the  children  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts the  way  of  victory  to  another  golden 
fleece.  In  America  the  British  empire  con- 
fines Russia  to  the  side  of  the  poles,  and  the 
United  States  to  temperate  regions.  Under 
the  torrid  zone.  Great  Britain  domineers  in 
the  middle  of  the  Caribbean  Islands,  encircles 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  is  facing  the  new 
States,  which  she  has  first  secured  from 
the  yoke  of  the  mother  country,  in  order  to 
put  them  under  the  dependence  of  her  mer- 
cantile industry.  At  the  same  time,  in  order 
to  terrify,  in  the  two  worlds,  all  who  should 
attempt  to  take  from  her  the  flambeau  of  her 
genius  and  the  secret  of  her  conquests, 
Great  Britain  has  in  her  possession,  between 
Africa  and  America,  on  the  way  from  Eu- 
rope to  Asia,  the  rock  of  St.  Helena,  a  safe 
and  voy  favorable  stopping  place,  in  every 
respect,  for  her  vessels  returning  from  the 
East  Indies, — formidable  rock,  where  her 
hands  enchained  the  modern  Prometheus ! — 
while  from  the  island  consecrated  of  old, 
under  the  creed  of  the  cross,  to  the  safety  of 
all  Christian  flags,  the  British  empire  com- 
mands in  Africa  respect  for  her  power 
from  the  Barbary  States.  From  the  foot  of 
Hercules'  Pillars,  from  the  top  of  Gibraltar's 
rock,  it  spreads  ten-or  to  the  remotest  parts 
of  the  Moorish  provinces.  On  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic  ocean  Great  Britain  has  built 
forts  on  the  Gold  Coast  and  at  Sierra  Leone.  ■ 
From  thence  she  watches,  with  the  eye  of 
an  eagle,  the  trade  between  the  black  slave 
merchants  of  the  coast  and  the  European 
slave  traders,  and  seizes  her  opportunity  to 
pounce  down  upon  the  captured  Africans, 
binding  to  the  glebe  the  freed  men  whom 
she  has  captured  from  the  traders.  On  the 
same  continent,  beyond  the  tropics,  and  in 
the  most  remote  part  towards  the  austral  pole, 
she  has  seized  a  shelter  under  the  Cape  of 
the  Tempests.  In  the  countries  where  the 
Spanish  and  the  Portuguese  had  perceived 
but  a  place  to  stop  at, — where  the  Dutch- 
man had  established  but  one  plantation, — 
Great  Britain  colonizes  a  new  British  nation. 
Joining  the  activity  of  the  Englishman  to 
the  patience  of  the  Dutch,  she  extends 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  the  limits 
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of  an  establishment  which  is  destined  to 
grow  in  Southern  Africa,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  States  she  has  founded  in  North 
America.  From  that  new  focus  of  action  and 
of  conquest,  Great  Britain  casts  her  eye  on  the 
route  to  the  East  Indies ;  she  discovers  and 
seizes  the  stations  which  are  suitable  for  her 
commercial  purposes.  In  order  to  establish 
with  powerful  elements  of  fixedness,  of  guar- 
antee and  of  regularity,  her  communications 
with  the  East  Indies  through  the  Red  Sea, 
she  begs  with  the  hat  in  hand  and  with  a 
very  humble  politeness,  of  the  vice-King  of 
Egypt,  the  privilege  of  making  at  Aden,  at 
Djeddah,  at  Moka,  at  Cossier,  and  at  Suez, 
deposits  for  her  coal. 

Latterly  she  takes  possession  of  Suez  and 
of  Aden,  these  two  keys  of  the  Arabian 
sea;  she  erects  fortifications  in  these  two 
harboi-s,  and  renders  herself  the  exclusive 
ruler  of  the  African  sea-ports  of  the  Levant 
and  of  another  hemisphere.  In  fine,  as  much 
feared  on  the  Persian  Gulf  and  in  the 
Erythree  Sea  as  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  in 
the  Archipelago  of  the  East  Indies,  the 
British  empire,  the  possessor  of  the  finest 
countries  in  the  eastern  world,  is  proud  to 
see  her  East  India  Company  now  become  a 
mighty  instrument  of  power  and  gain. 

The  conquests  of  her  merchants  began  in 
Asia,  where  the  conquests  of  Alexander 
ended.  To-day,  from  the  shores  of  the 
Indus  to  the  frontiers  of  China,  and  from  the 
mouths  of  the  Ganges  to  the  apex  of  Thibet, 
all  is  subjected  to  the  law  of  a  mercantile 
company,  confined  in  a  narrow  street  of  the 
city  of  London. 

Thus,  from  a  single  centre,  by  the  vigor  of 
her  institutions  and  by  the  improved  state  of 
her  civil  and  mihtary  arts,  an  island  which, 
in  an  oceanic  archipelago,  would  scarcely 
occupy  the  third  rank,  impresses  all  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  four  parts  of  the  world  with 
the  influence  of  her  industry  and  with  the 
weight  of  her  power.  She,  besides,  peoples 
and  civihzes  at  once  a  fifth  part  of  the  world, 
which  will  adopt  her  laws,  will  speak  her 
language,  and  will  become  familiar  with  her 
arts  and  with  knowledge,  admitting  her  cus- 
toms and  her  commerce.  That  immense 
dispersion  of  colonies  and  of  provinces,  which 
would  cause  the  weakness  and  the  ruin  of  all 
other  nations,  constitutes  the  welfare,  the  life 
and  the  strength  of  the  British  nation. 

From  these  colonies  and  provinces,  Great 
Britain  imports  her  raw  materials,  and  these 


colonial  commodities  she  re-exports  after 
they  have  been  refined  and  prepared,  and 
with  which  she  supplies  all  European  na- 
tions. 

In  these  same  countries,  almost  all  unac- 
quainted with  manufacturing  industry,  Great 
Britain  transports  and  sells  at  a  very  low 
price  goods  of  all  kinds.  To  these  same 
countries  Great  Britain  transports,  without 
competition,  the  products  of  her  paper-mills, 
of  her  foundries,  of  her  hardware,  and  pre- 
pared leathers. 

In  her  diverse  possessions,  and  merely 
in  the  interest  of  her  own  commerce,  Great 
Britain  employs  on  an  average  thirty  thou- 
sand ships,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand seamen. 

But  the  colossal  power  of  Great  Britain 
shall  last  but  for  a  time.  It  shall  have  a 
duration  but  essentially  ephemeral,  because 
her  existence  is  based,  not  as  France,  on  the 
territorial  and  landed  property  of  her  soil, 
but  on  the  soil  and  on  the  commerce  of  her 
colonies,  which  sooner  or  later  will  be  lost  to 
her.  Great  Britain  is  destined  to  submit 
gradually,  in  the  future,  to  her  epoch  of  de- 
cay. In  regard  to  the  present  time,  as  long 
as  Russia  continues  enslaved,  owing  to  the 
backward  state  of  her  civilization,  her  Empe- 
ror will  repulse  all  efforts  of  enfranchise- 
ment in  Europe.  The  influence  of  Great 
Britain  is  therefore  necessary,  according  to 
my  opinion,  for  maintaining  the  equilibrium 
in  the  political  balance  of  Europe,  and,  in  one 
respect,  for  the  progress  of  the  cause  of  Lib- 
erty. 

It  matters  little  to  Great  Britain,  when 
the  necessity,  the  circumstances,  and  the  in- 
terest of  her  commerce  demand  it,  whether 
to  establish  in  the  countries  which  she  in- 
tends to  put  under  the  dependence  of  her 
mercantile  industry  either  constitutional 
monarchies  or  republics.  In  order  to  sup- 
ply proof  of  what  I  advance,  it  will  suffice 
to  exemplify  by  an  instance.  Great  Britain, 
in  order  to  create  uneasiness  among  the 
planters  of  the  AVest  Indies,  to  paralyze  the 
production  of  sugar  in  these  colonies,  and  to 
monopolize  the  cultivation  and  the  fabrica- 
tion of  cane  sugar  in  the  East  Indies,  has 
separated  from  the  mother  country  some  of 
the  West  Indian  colonies,  and  has  therein 
substituted  the  republican  to  the  monarchic 
element.  For  the  same  purpose,  she  has 
emancipated  at  once  in  her  own  colonies 
eisrht  hundred  thousand  slaves. 
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*^  For  the  interest  of  freedom,  the  British 
power  must  not  he  destroyed,  but  only 
diminished.^''  It  is  a  dog,  if  I  may  say  so 
metaphorically,  formidable,  even  dangerous, 
for  strangers,  but  very  mild  to  all  persons  of 
the  household  with  whom  it  is  acquainted : 
to  tell  the  truth,  it  is  very  prudent  to  muzzle, 
but  it  must  not  be  killed. 

I  have  not  the  Anglo-Saxon  monomania. 
But,  above  all,  right  must  be  done  to  every 
one  who  deserves  it.  I  honor  as  much  the 
English  merchant  in  his  probity,  in  his  pru- 
dence, in  his  skilfulness,  as  I  detest  the  British 
policy  in  her  Machiavelism,  in  her  perfidy. 

The  zealous  partisans  of  British  policy 
will  tell  you  :  "  The  British  policy  is  such 
as  it  must  be.  The  elements  of  that  policy 
are,  for  Great  Britain,  a  condition  sine  qua 
non ;  it  is  as  the  '  to  be  or  not  to  be '  of 
Shakspeare.  If  you  change  the  elements 
of  that  policy,  you  bring  Great  Britain  to 
her  ruin."  Be  it  so  !  let  it  be  so !  But, 
notwithstanding  the  opinion  which  I  have 
stated  before  concerning  the  existence  of 
Great  Britain,  I  tell  it  with  a  stake  in  the 
interest  of  the  hapi^iness  of  my  country, 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  prosperity  and  of 
the  tranquillity  of  all  nations  among  the 
world,  if  Great  Britain  should  persevere  in 
the  same  way,  if  Great  Britain  should  be 
for  the  entire  universe  a  focus  of  troubles 
and  of  dissensions,  it  would  be,  indeed,  an 
opportune  occasion  to  apply  to  Great  Britain 
that  bitter  word  of  the  talented  Fouche, 
minister  of  the  general  police  under  the 
reign  of  Napoleon.  Fouche  had  been  in- 
formed that  a  young  gentleman,  belonging 
to  a  very  honorable  family,  and  combining 
in  his  person,  to  the  advantages  of  a  very 
agreeable  and  pleasing  exterior,  the  accom- 
plishments of  a  finished  education,  exercised 
the  profession  of  thief  in  the  elegant  world 
and  high  circles.  He  sent  to  him  to  come 
in  his  cabinet ;  he  gave  to  him  some  coun- 
sels, and  asked  him  if  he  was  not  indeed 
ashamed  to  exercise  the  profession  of  thief, 
which,  sooner  or  later,  would  cause  him  to 
be  delivered  up  to  the  pohce,  and  of  being 
put  into  jail  ?  This  young  gentleman  an- 
swered to  Fouche :  "  But,  Sir  Minister,  by 
some  means  or  other  it  is  necessary  that  I 
live."  To  this  answer  Fouche  replied,  with 
that  glacial  accent  of  voice  which  character- 
ized him :  "  At  that  price,  I  don't  see  the 
necessity  of  it."  I,  too,  would  say  like 
Fouche :   "  At  that  price,  I  don't  see  the 


necessity  that  Great  Britain  exist.  It  is 
better  that  Great  Britain  perish." 

But,  ere  the  time  arrives  that  this  sover- 
eign master  of  the  world  undertakes  to  par- 
cel out,  and  to  give  to  each  nation  the  part  she 
reserves  for  them  in  the  future,  if  it  is  per- 
mitted to  me  to  read  in  the  book  of  destiny, 
if  it  is  permitted  to  me  to  speculate  as  to  the 
fortune  of  nations,  what  a  majestic  and  con- 
solatory spectacle  presents  itself  to  my  vision ! 

Notwithstanding  my  weak  sight,  I  dis- 
cover in  the  distance  Great  Britain  dispos- 
sessed of  the  East  Indies,  which,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  United  States,  have  freed 
themselves  from  the  British  yoke ;  but  with 
which  (and  mark  you  how  great  is  the  fore- 
cast of  the  British  statesmen,  and  with  what 
admirable  sagacity  they  know  how  to  profit 
by  the  experience  of  the  past !)  with  which, 
I  say,  Great  Britain,  instead  of  making, 
without  any  advantage,  expenses  of  war, 
has  been  in  haste  to  cement  with  this  young 
republic,  for  her  benefit  and  to  the  detriment 
of  the  other  nations,  veiy  advantageous 
treaties  of  peace  and  of  commerce. 

I  discover  in  the  distance  the  United 
States,  growing  incessantly  in  their  strength 
and  in  their  freedom,  embracing,  in  their 
immense  circumscription,  Canada  and  Mex- 
ico ;  confined  to  the  south  and  to  the  east 
by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  confined  to  the  west 
by  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  to  the  north  by 
the  Russian  and  Danish  possessions,  peopled 
by  a  population  exceeding  two  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  souls  ;  divided,  at  least,  into 
one  hundred  and  twenty  States,  and  having 
for  that  immense  confederative  republic  only 
one  Washington  as  seat  of  government, 
one  President,  one  Congress,  one  army,  one 
cabinet,  but  millions  of  militia. 

I  discover  in  the  distance  Great  Britain 
struggling  fruitlessly  in  the  middle  of  the 
convulsive  throes  of  an  unrestrained  com- 
petition, contesting  with  France  and  the 
United  States  naval  supremacy;  giving  to 
them,  in  the  last  agony  of  her  colossal  do- 
minion, the  final  maritime  battle  in  the 
Caribbean  sea,  near  the  shores  of  Central 
America ;  and,  being  conquered,  depositing, 
weary  of  the  struggle,  in  the  hands  of  these 
two  powerful  rivals  the  sceptre  of  the  seas, 
unable  herself  to  bear  it  any  longer. 

I  discover  in  the  distance  Russia,  with- 
drawn from  the  formidable  rivalry  of  Great 
Britain,  which  has  lost  henceforth  her  pre- 
ponderance,  taking    possession    of  ancient 
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Byzantium,  realizing  the  ambitious  dream 
of  Catherine  the  Second ;  bridging  over 
with  her  cannon  the  mouths  of  the  Bospho- 
rus ;  throwing  back  the  Turks  into  Asiatic 
Turkey;  casting  oft"  gradually  the  rough 
and  livid  bark  of  slavery;  rent,  in  her  turn, 
by  intestine  dissensions,  caused  by  the  shock 
of  hereditary  claimants  to  the  Muscovite 
throne ;  and,  in  consequence  of  successive 
agitations,  on  the  road  to  liberty. 

I  discover  in  the  future  Sweden,  Norway, 
and  Denmark  abolishing,  in  the  interest  of 
European  navigation,  the  duty  which  is 
paid  now  by  every  ship  passing  through  the 
Strait ;  but  saluting  with  a  cannon-shot, 
83  a  sign  of  confraternity,  the  passage  of 
eich  ship  in  that  strait;  substituting  the 
republican  principle  to  the  monarchic ;  put- 
ting in  the  place  of  two  Kings,  two  Con- 
gresses, two  ministries,  two  armies,  two  bud- 
gets, only  one  President,  one  Congress,  one 
ministry,  one  army,  one  budget ;  and  adopt- 
ing consequently  a  more  rational  at  once 
and  more  economical  form  of  government. 

I  tliscover  in  the  distance  Italy,  continuing 
the  Work  of  Mazzini  and  of  Garibaldi,  shak- 
ing otf  the  retrograde  yoke  of  Papacy,  which 
has  for  ever  disappeared  from  the  surface  of 
tlie  globe,  because  each  repubhc  reunites  in 
her  hands  at  once  the  temporal  and  the 
spiritual  sceptre,  free  from  the  vassalage  of 
Austria,  and  running  over  a  career  of  glory, 
of  happiness,  and  of  prosperity  under  the 
powerful  aegis  of  liberty. 


Idiscover  in  the  distance  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal forming,  like  as  in  1580,  under  the 
brilliant  reign  of  Phihp  the  Second,  King 
of  Spain,  not  one  sovereignty,  but  one 
confederative  republic,  throwing  oft'  in  the 
Atlantic  ocean  and  in  the  IMediterranean 
sea  the  frock  of  their  Catholic  clergy  and 
the  crown  of  their  kings,  free  from  the 
Machiavelisra  of  Great  Britain,  pushed  in 
the  way  of  progress  by  the  Anglo-Saxon 
element  which  penetrates  into  their  shores, 
and  which  overflows  them ;  repossessed  of 
the  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  the  key  of  the  Med- 
iterranean Sea,  and  giving  free  Avings  to 
agriculture,  industry,  and  manufactures. 

I  discover  in  the  distance  China — China 
herself,  the  empire  of  the  midst — growing 
insensibly  familiar  with  the  European  cus- 
toms and  usages,  proclaiming  the  system  of 
free  trade,  opening  her  harbors  to  all  nations 
of  the  world,  braced  in  all  directions,  on  her 
seas  and  on  her  rivers,  by  thousands  of 
Chinese  and  European  steamers,  offering  to 
Science  the  treasures  of  her  geology,  of  her 
botany,  of  her  vegetable  kingdoni,  and  of 
her  mineralogy,  and  becoming  an  immense 
market  for  manufactures  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

Such  is,  I  believe,  the  destiny  which  is 
reserved  to  the  nations  of  the  world.  Let 
my  sincere  wishes  and  my  mild  and  consola- 
tory illusions  be  realized,  even  in  a  very  re- 
mote time,  for  the  prosperity  of  nations  and 
for  the  happiness  of  all  mankind. 
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Yeast :    a  Problem. 
Brothers. 


New- York  :    Harper   and 


A  strange  and  powerful  book,  rich  in  materials 
for  deep  thinking.  It  speaks  out  fearlessly  and 
boldly.  It  will  fascinate  the  young,  but  will  be 
viewed  timidly  by  the  old.  The  descriptions  are 
most  potent,  and  as  vividly  written  as  any  thing 
we  ever  read.  "What  can  be  painted  more  truly 
than  the  following  scene  ?     We  feel  it : — 

"  The  weather  that  day,  the  first  day  Lancelot 
ever  saw  his  beloved,  was  truly  national.  A 
silent,  dim,  distanceless,  steaming,  rotting  day  in 
March.  The  last  brown  oak-leaf,  which  had  stood 
out  the  winter's  frost,  spun  and  quivered  plump 
down,  and  then  lay,  as  if  ashamed  to  have  broken 


for  a  moment  the  ghastly  stillness,  like  an  awk- 
ward guest  at  a  great  dumb  dinner  party.  A  cold 
suck  of  wind  just  proved  its  existence,  by  tooth- 
aches on  the  north  side  of  all  faces.  The  spiders, 
having  been  weather-bewitched  the  night  before, 
had  unanimously  agreed  to  cover  every  brake  and 
brier  with  gossamer-cradles,  and  never  a  fly  to  be 
caught  in  them ;  like  Manchester  cotton-spinners 
madly  glutting  the  market  in  the  teeth  of  '  no  de- 
mand.' The  steam  crawled  out  of  the  dank  turf, 
and  reeked  off  the  flanks  and  nostrils  of  the  shiver- 
ing horses,  and  clung  with  clammy  paws  to  frosted 
hats  and  dripping  boughs.  A  soulless,  skyless, 
catarrhal  day,  as  if  that  bustling  dowager,  old 
mother  Earth — what  with  match-making  in  spring, 
and  fetes  champetres  in  summer,  and  dinner-giving 
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in  autumn — was  fairly  worn  out,  and  put  to  bed 
•with  the  influenza,  under  wet  blankets  and  the 
cold-water  cure." 

Here  is  a  defense  of  long  beards : — 

"  The  fair  Argemone  has  just  been  treating  me 
to  her  three  hundred  and  sixty-fifth  philippic 
against  my  unoffending  beard. 

"Why,  what  fault  can  she  find  with  such  a 
graceful  and  natural  ornament  ? 

"Just  this,  my  dear  fellow,  that  it  is  natural. 
As  it  is,  she  considers  me  only  '  intellectual  look- 
ing.' If  the  beard  were  away,  my  face,  she  says, 
would  be  '  so  refined.'  And,  I  suppose,  if  I  was 
just  a  little  more  effeminate  and  pale,  with  a  nice 
retreating  under-jaw  and  a  drooping  lip,  and  a 
meek,  peaking  simper,  like  your  starved  Romish 
saints,  I  should  be  '  so  spiritual'  And  if  again,  to 
complete  the  climax,  I  did  but  shave  my  head 
like  a  Chinese,  I  should  be  a  model  for  St.  Francis 
himself. 

"  But  really,  after  all,  why  make  yourself  so 
singular  by  this  said  beard  ? 

"  I  wear  it  for  a  testimony  and  a  sign  that  a 
man  has  no  right  to  be  ashamed  of  the  mark  of 
manhood.  Oh,  that  one  or  two  of  your  Protestant 
clergymen,  who  ought  to  be  perfect  ideal  men, 
would  have  the  courage  to  get  up  into  the  pulpit 
in  a  long  beard,  and  testify  that  the  very  essential 
idea  of  Protestantism  is  the  dignity  and  divinity 
of  man  as  God  made  him !  Our  forefathers  were 
not  ashamed  of  their  beards ;  but  now  even  the 
soldier  is  only  allowed  to  keep  his  mustache,  while 
our  quill-driving  masses  shave  themselves  as  close 
as  they  can ;  and  in  proportion  to  a  man's  piety 
he  wears  less  hair,  from  the  young  curate  who 
shaves  off  his  whiskers  to  the  Popish  priest  who 
shaves  his  crown." 

The  book  is  finely  printed. 

The  Inventor's  Manual  of  Legal  Principles,  and 
Guide  to  the  Patent-Office.  By  George  Tick- 
NOE  Curtis,  Counsellor-at-Law.  Boston :  Phil- 
lips, Sampson  &  Company.     1851. 

This  work  must  supply  a  great  desideratum  to 
the  persons  for  whom  it  is  intended.  It  comes 
from  good  authority,  and  may  be  relied  upon  as  a 
guide.    There  is  scarcely  any  subject  out  of  which 


grows  more  law-suits  than  that  of  patents.  Every 
one  therefore  interested  should  know  what  to  avoid 
and  what  to  do. 


The  Daughter  of  Night.  By  S.  W.  Fullom.  Kew- 
York :  Harper  «fe  Brothers. 

This  is  a  very  pleasant  story,  gracefully  and 
eloquently  written,  pure  in  its  moral,  and  interest- 
ing in  its  plot.  We  read  the  history  of  Milliant 
Rennel  with  unflagging  attention ;  and  she  fully 
exemplifies  the  truth  of  Jeremy  Taylor's  remark, 
that  the  more  we  love,  the  better  we  are ;  and 
the  greater  our  friendships  are,  the  dearer  we  are 
to  God. 

Stuart  of  Dunleath :  A  Stori/  of  the  Present  Time. 
By  the  Hon.  Caroline  Norton.  New- York: 
Harper  &,  Brothers.     1851. 

This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
novels  of  the  day.  We  can  commend  it  for  its 
fine  moral  tone  and  exquisite  delineations  of  char- 
acter. 


History  of  the  Empress  Josephine.     By  Jacob 
Abbott.     Harper  &,  Brothers. 

Another  of  the  series  of  these  admirable  little 
books.  It  will  be  read  with  absorbing  interest  by 
all  ages  and  sexes.  The  remarkably  clear  and 
perspicuous  style  of  this  popular  writer  invests 
with  new  interest  old  subjects,  and  impresses  with 
new  force  the  lessons  of  life  and  history. 


We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Waters  <t  Berry, 
333  and  441  Broadway,  several  fine  pieces  of 
music.  As  this  is  out  of  the  line  of  our  usual 
critical  notices,  we  can  only  return  the  compliment 
by  calling  the  attention  of  our  musical  readers  to 
this  eminent  house.  It  will  be  worth  a  visit  there 
to  hear  their  celebrated  ^olian  piano- fortes,  which 
we  can  commend  as  the  most  exquisite  of  instru- 
ments, and  worthy  of  the  fingering  of  St.  Cecilia 
herself. 


THE  demand  has  become  so  great 
for  T.  Gilbert  &  Co.'s  ^olian 
Piano  Fortes,  that  the  subscribers  have 
been  compelled  to  open  a  second  Ware- 
room  for  the  accommodation  of  their 
customers.     They  now  offer  at 

333  BROADWAY, 

CORNER  OF  ANTHONY  STREET, 

AND   AT 

447  BROADWAY, 
BETWEEN  GRAND  &  CANAL  STS., 

the  largest  assortment  of  Pian  os,  with  and  without  the  -(Eolian  Accompaniment,  ever  offered  in  this  city. 

From  the  greatly  increase  d  demand  for  the  JEolian  Piano  Fortes,  and  the  testimonials  in  their  favor 
received  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  they  are  sure  they  have  only  to  become  known,  to  take  pre- 
cedence of  all  others. 

Prices  of  ^olian  Piano  Fortes,  from  $S25  to  ^TOO. 

Grand  Pianos,  with  and  without  the  ^olian. 

Second-hand  Pianos  taken  in  exchange.     Pianos  to  hire. 

July, '51,  12t.  -WATERS  &  BERRY,  333  &  447  BROADWAY. 

BANKS   «fe   BRECKINRIDGE, 

<2tottnB£nors  at  Haiu, 

OFFICES,   4   &   5   NEAV   CITY   HALL, 


Hekry  Chapman  Banks, 
John  Bartow  Breckinridge. 


28'EW'<XOK,K. 


MAINE, 

MARTL.\ND, 

VERMONT, 

OHIO, 

RHODE    ISLAND, 

INDIANA, 

CONNECTICUT, 

KENTUCKY, 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

TENNESSEE, 

COMMISSIONERS  FOR 

ILLINOIS,  LOUISIANA, 

MICHIGAN,  TEXAS, 

IOWA,  ALABAMA, 

WISCONSIN,  FLORIDA, 

MISSOURI,  VIRGINIA, 

SOUTH    CAROLINA. 

Depositions  and  acknowledgments  of  deeds  for  the  above  States  taken  anywhere  in  the  State  of 
New- York.    Particular  attention  given  to  the  collection  of  claims.  July,  '51,  12t. 

NEW-YORil  INDIA-RUBBER  WAREHOUSE. 
B.    HODGMAN, 

]\o.  27  Maiden  liane  and  59  Nassau  Street, 

!ny  FIRST  CORJVER  FROM  BRO^DfTAY. „£Z 
FACTORY,     FOOT     OF     34th    STKEET,    EAST    BIVKR. 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in  all    the  varieties  of 

VULCAilZED  METALLIC  INDIA-RUBBER  GOODS, 

Gent's  Mackintosh  Coats  and  Cloaks ;  Seamen's,  Soldiers',  and  Citizens'  Rubber  Clothing  ■,  Sports- 
men's Boots  and  Leggings ;  p^  Baptismal  Pants  for  the  Clergy .^^^  ;  Horse  Covers ;  Sou'westers ; 
Air  Beds  and  Cushions ;  Fire  Water-buckets ;  Paper  Holders ;  Lite  Preservers  and  Swimming  Belts ; 
Ladies'  and  Gents'  Gardening  and  Driving  Gloves  ;  Mittens ;  Finger  Stalls,  Doll  Heads,  Parlor  Balls, 
Hospital  Sheeting,  Breast  Pumps,  Blankets,  Clothes  Bags,  Mule  Bags,  Tents,  &c.  &c.  Every  variety 
of  the  Perpetual  Gloss  Overshoes. 
A  large  Stock  of  MACHINE  BELTING,  STEAM  PACKING  AND  CARRIAGE  CLOTH,  always  on  hand. 

SOLE     PROPRIETOR    AND    MANUFACrCRER     OF 

mSTAIililC    RITBBFR   DOOR    SPRIN09,   nnder   Ooodycar's    Patent. 

Also,  Pare  India  Rubber  Cement,  fur  Hatters''  use. 
July,  '51,  3t.  ORDKES   BY    MAIL   EXECUTED   WITH   rROMPTNESS    FND    DISPATCH. 
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LYOrS  MAGNETIC  POWDER, 

FOK    THE    DESTRUCTION    OF 

Cockroaches,  Bed  Bugs,  Moths,  Ants,  Flies,  Fleas,  and  Insects  on  Plants : 
Warranted  without  Poison. 


PILLS,  FOR  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  RATS  AND  MICE, 

Within  5  minutes  after  being  thrown  in  their  vicinity. 
Price,  Flask  or  Bex,  50  els. 

PRINCIPAL  DEPOT,  424  BROADWAY,  NEW-YORK. 

READ     THE      FOLLOWINa     LETTERS. 

New-York,  October  1,  1850. 
I  have  made  a  chemical  examination  of  the  Vegetable  Powder  prepared  by  Mr.  Emanuel  Lyox, 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  insects.  I  do  not  find  it  to  contain  anything  deleterious  to  health,  or 
what  might  be  considered  poisonous  to  the  human  species ;  but  it  is  very  destructive  to  insects,  when- 
ever they  are  forced  to  inhale  the  fine  particles  or  dust  occasioned  by  throwing  the  Powder  forcibly 
in  places  where  they  frequent.  LAWRENCE  REID,  Professor  of  Chemistry, 

N.  Y.  Hospital. 
JAMES  R.  CHILTON,  M.  D.,  Chemist. 
For  sale  by  the  only  authorised  agent  for  Ohio,  B.  H.  MEAKINGS,  189  Walnut  Street,  near  the 
oomer  of  Fifth. 

These  articles  received  a  premium  at  the  Fair  of  the  American  Institute,  in  1848,  and  the  highest 
premium  at  the  fair  of  1850.  Feb.,  '51,  12t. 

89    WATER  STR£S£1T, 


O 
> 


Adapted  to  every  required  wpeTation  of  ■jmglung,  as  RAILROAD  SCALES,  FOR  TRAINS  OR 
SINGLE  CARS,  in  use  on  nearly  aU  the  principal  Railroads  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britaia 

WAREHOUSE  SCALES,  (dormant  and  portable,)  HEAVY  PORTABLE  SCALES  on  wheels 
for  Foundries,  Rolling  Mills,  L-on  Houses,  <fec.,  STORE  SCALES,  Various  Modifications,  COUNTER 
SCALES,  (fee,  HAY  and  COAL  SCALES,  made  entirely  of  Iron  and  Steel. 

These  Scales  have  been  long  known  and  severely  tested ;  amd  the  universal  confidence  felt  in  thenr 
accuracy  and  perfect  adjustment  ia  such,  that  they  are  now  regarded  as  the  standard  from  whick 
there  is  no  appeal 

E.  &  T.  FAIRBANKS  &  CO.,  St  Johnsbmy,  Vt 

April,  '61, 12t.  FAIRBANKS  &  CO.,  89  Water  Street,  N.  T. 


3,000,000  BOTTLES 

nearly  of  Dr.  Kellinger's  Liniment  have  been  used  in  the  last  ten  years,  making  friends  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  curing  all  manner  of  diseases  on  males  and  females.  Its  first  friends  are 
its  best.  It  has  been  used  for  years  by  the  Hon.  M.  H.  Grinnell,  and  thousands  of  others.  For  tha 
most  astounding  proof  see  advertisement  in  weekly  papers.  This  magic  fluid  restores  the  hair  on  the 
old  or  young  as  certain  as  it  is  used.  In  medicating  for  the  human  fsimilythe  Dr.  has  not  overlooked 
the  noblest  of  all  animals — the  Horse.  His  liniment  is  very  cheap.  Sold  in  large  bottles,  $1  to  $8 
per  dozen,  cash.  It  heals  all  their  sores,  strains,  poll  evil,  thrush,  &c.,  etc  ;  wind  colic  instantly ; 
heaves  entirely ;  ringbone,  curb  splint,  and  spavin  in  their  early  stages ;  and  work  them  daily.  Tliia 
no  other  article  ever  has  done.  The  merchants  say  they  sell  hundreds  to  one  of  any  other— ask  them. 
Messrs.  Kipp  &  Brown,  Reynolds  <fe  Weart,  the  Murphys,  and  all  the  stage  proprietors  use  it.  Depots 
230  Pearl,  464  and  476  Broadway. 

Dr.  Kellinger — Sir :  It  is  nearly  four  years  since  I  tried  your  Liniment  for  the  heaves ;  it  has  never 
tailed  to  cure  in  hundreds  of  cases  with  myself  and  others,  and  it  is  the  only  remedy  I  h  ave  been 
able  to  get  that  would  heal  old  offensive  sores  on  the  back  or  breast,  and  work  my  horse  steadily, 
together  with  strains,  callouses,  &c.  &c.  (fee.  The  hair  comes  in  the  same  color,  and  very  /ast.  Yours, 
truly,  J.  LANE,  Mm-ray  annd  "West  sts.  Depots,  464  and  230  Pearl  si.,  and  of  the  Doctor,  476 
&-oadway,  in  large  bottles  from  §1  to  one  shiUing  each- — from  $1  to  $8  a  dozen,  cash. 

Dr.  Kellinger,  Dear  Sir — My  hair  continues  firm  and  sleek.  I  had  none  when  I  commenced  "^ing 
the  Fluid.  Mr.  E.|T)ickson,  at  Hudson,  whom  you  have  already  published,  had  no  hair  from  his  seven- 
teenth to  his  forty -second  year.  I  knew  him  well.  His  case,  as  well  as  mine,  wiU  astonish  any  one 
who  will  make  an  examination. — Yours,  truly,  Wm.  Gardner,  No.  22  Second  street,  Wilhamsburgh, 
L.  I.  Mr.  Jolin  Clarke,  of  Hastings,  had  no  hair  for  fifteen  years ;  I  saw  Mr.  C. ;  it  is  a  most  astonish- 
ing growth.  There  were  upwards  of  twenty  confirmed  cases  in  ;Yonkers.  who  have  had  their  hair 
renewed. — Yours,  sincerely,  James  Miller.  I  am  well  known  to  Ex-Alderman  R.  P.  Getty,  the 
Hon.  Aaron  Vark  of  Yonkers. 

Dr.  Kellinger — Dear  Sir : — In  the  last  five  y^ars,  among  our  large  number  of  horses,  we  have 
used  your  truly  wonderful  Liniment.  In  the  meantime  we  have  been  urged  to  use  several  new  lini- 
ments, having  larger  bottles,  and  much  larger  pretensions,  but  none  of  them  will  compare  with  yours 
for  heahng  old  sores,  cuts  and  bruises ;  it  also  cures  the  heaves,  and  all  manner  of  hard  swellings, 
Strains,  spavin,  ringbone,  curb  splints,  thrush,  kicks  and  corks.  Nealy  three  years  since,  one  of  my  men 
was  riding  a  horse,  and  leading  three.  The  horse  stumbled,  and  he  fell,  and  was  trampled  upon  in  the 
most  awful  manner.  He  was  taken  up  for  dead.  Your  magic  remedy  was  apphed,  and  he  walked 
out  the  following  day.  This  is  only  one  out  of  many  astonishing  cases  among  my  men.  I  remain 
yours,  truly,  James  Murphy,  Stage  Proprietor.  N.  B. — Dr.  Kellinger  was  relating  the  above  to  a 
friend  on  board  the  steamer  America,  on  the  route  to  Yonkers.  The  Hon.  Moses  H.  Grinnell  stood  in 
hearing,  and  made  a  remark  that  it  was  a  strong  story,  and  seemed  to  think  that  it  was  highly  color- 
ed ',  and  on  the  following  morning,  on  his  way  to  the  landing,  he  and  his  son  and  coachman  were 
thrown  from  the  carriage.  Mr.  G.  and  son  were  scarcely  scratched,  but  the  man  was  thrown  upon  his 
face  with  a  frightful  concussion.  The  following  day  he  received  Mr.  G.  at  the  landing  without  a  mark 
to  be  seen.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  Mr.  G,  says  he  has  never  been  without  it  in  his  family.  It  is 
mild,  pleasant,  and  agreeable  in  odor  and  action.  It  is  used  upon  the  horse,  because  it  is  the  cheapest 
to  be  bought  in  market.  Sold  in  very  large  bottles,  50  cents  ;  |4  a  dozen,  cash,  at  280  Pearl;  464, 
and  of  the  Doctor,  at  476  Broadway,  white  front,  between  Grand  and  Broome. 

^^"A  most  wonderful  and  remarkable  fact,  of  all  the  Liniments  and  Embrocations  made  and  sold 
in  the  last  20  years,  Dr.  Kellinger's  is  the  only  one  that  has  been  able,  from  its  merits,  to  maintain 
the  real  good  feeling  and  recommendation  of  the  medical  profession,  and  of  the  wealthy  circles  ;  all 
that  is  required  to  endear  and  rivet  this  great  medicine  to  families  generally,  is  a  trial  of  one  bottle. 

Its  very  pleasant  and  agreeable  action  when  applied,  and  the  very  large  quantity  sold  for  a  small 
price,  renders  it  ten  times  cheaper,  more  desirable  and  effective  than  any  other  article  in  the  market. 
All  nervous  difficulties  yield  to  it  instantly.  Rheumatic  Gout  of  30  years'  standing  has  been  entirely 
eradicated.  This  wonderful  medicine  is  especially  designated  to  be  prescribed  internally  or  externally 
in  spasmodic  complaints  of  every  class  and  character — it  gives  immediate  relief;  in  pains  and  weak- 
ness of  the  back,  produced  from  derangements  of  the  kidneys,  catching  cold,  over  straining,  impru- 
dence, or  weakness  of  every  nature,  in  male  or  female,  it  acts  like  magic — strengthening  and  heaUng 
the  parts  affected  most  thoroughly. 

As  a  Hair  Tonic  and  Restorative,  it  has  never  had  its  equal.  There  are  many  pretended  remedies 
for  restoring  the  hair — but  not  one  of  them  can  show  a  single  case  of  baldness  of  20  years'  standing 
having  been  renewed ;  this  our  remedy  has  done  in  a  number  of  cases,  where  the  pert^ons  were  over 
sixty  years  of  age — of  which  we  can  give  evidence  of  an  indisputable  character.  Two  or  three  ap- 
plications fasten  and  stop  the  hair  from  faUing  out.  It  heals  all  manner  of  scrofulous  ulcers  and 
&kin  diseases  at  the  bottom,  so  that  they  never  return.  It  has  a  most  delightful  odor,  rendering  the 
air  of  the  sick  room  agreeable  as  soon  as  the  bottle  is  uncorked  ;  and  when  taken  internally  leaves 
the  breath  pleasant  and  agreeable.  No  lady  or  gentleman  will  suffer  their  toilet  to  be  without  it 
after  a  trial ;  it  clears,  softens  and  beautifies  the  skin,  on  old  or  young,  and  creates  a  most  delightful 
and  cheerful  feeling  whenever  it  is  used.  Sold  in  large  8  oz.  bottles,  at  230  Pearl  st.,  464  and  476 
Broadway,  between  Grand  and  Broome  sts.,  at  50  cents  each ;  |4  a  dozen,  cash.         June,  '51,  Itt 


FOE,     THE       SALE     OF 


813  BEOADWAY,  NEW-YORK. 
— •  •  • — 

LEONARD  SENCE  takes  the  pleasure  of  announcing  to  his  friends  and  the  public,  that  he  is  th« 
sole  authorized  depositary  for  the  sale  of  the  above  Marble  in  the  United  States.  He  has  made  ar- 
ragements  for  the  exclusive  sale  of  that  remarkable  species  of  marble  with  the  owners  of  the  quarries  in 
France.  A  description  of  the  marble  is  impossible  :  it  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  It  comes  in  all 
hues  and  colors,  at  times,  like  the  most  beautifully  polished  mahogany,  and  at  others  embracing  all  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow. 

Orders  for  Centre  Tables,  (such  as  were  exhibited  at  the  last  Fair,)  Mirror  Omameiits,  Mantel 
Pieces,  and  Table  Tops,  executed  in  the  best  style.  I  invite  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  respect 
fully  solicit  their  patronage. 

The  Trade  supplied  on  liberal  terms  at  my  Marble  Yard,  No.  813  Broadway,  New-York  City. 

April,  '51,  12t. 

JOHN    MULLIN, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

SUPERIOE  DOUBLE  AND  SINGLE    BARREL   GUNS, 

Equal  in  Workmansliip  to  tlie  best  imported. 

Guns  expressly  made  suitable  for  Deer,  Geese,  Ducks,  and  heavy  game  in  general.  As  all  his  guns 
are  proved  by  liimself,  they  are  warranted  to  shoot  strong  and  regular  in  dispersion  of  shot,  or  altered 
to  suit  purchaser  (free  of  charge)  if  required  after  trial. 

Also  cheap  Imported  Guns  of  every  variety  :  Starkey's,  Walker's,  and  Cox's  Caps,  Flasks,  Pouches 
Shot-belts,  Cleaning-rods,  Nipple-wrenches,  Wad-cutters,  &c. 

Repairing  done  in  the  best  manner  at  No.  140  Nassau  st.  (late  of  No.  3  Barclay  st.,)  New- York. 

June,  '51,  12t. 

BOOTH  i&   FOSTER, 

FASHIONABLE 


323  ^  <^^  ,^:^  113  ££a  U  S3  1^1  "Si^  £ES  jg;!'  (o>g^ 

No.  27  COURTLAND  STREET,  NEW- YORK. 

Having  enlarged  their  Establislmient  to  more  than  double  its  original  size,  would  call  the  attention 
of  CLOTHIERS  and  others,  to  the  fact  that  their  stock  is  ENTIRELY  NEW,  and  amounts  to  over 
100,000  DOLLARS,  manufactured  under  their  own  personal  supervision  from  the  NEWEST  and 
MOST  FASHIONABLE  Goods  in  the  American  or  European  markets,  and  which  for  style  and  ricb- 
nes3  cannot  be  excelled  in  the  world. 

The  Wholesale  Department, 

which  occupies  three  entu-e  lofts  of  their  Establishment,  is  filled  with  EVERY  STYLE  OF  GAR- 
MENTS, adapted  to  the  season,  to  which  the  ATTENTION  OF  THE  TRADE  is  invited  to  a  careful 
examination  of  quality,  workmanship,  style  of  trimmings,  and  cut,  which  the  proprietors  will  guaranty 
is  equal,  if  not  SUPERIOR  to  that  of  any  house  in  the  trade. 

T?t«p  Retail  Department, 

as  nsual,  is  replete  with  every  thing  New  and  Desirable  in  the  way  of  a  Gentleman's  Wardrobe 
where  can  be  furnished  a  full  outfit  m  fifteen  minutes,  equal  in  every  respect  to  any  custom  work,  and 
at  one  half  the  expense.  J  C.  BOOTH, 

April,  '51,  12t.  H.  L.  FOSTER, 


i'ojg^bA^VZI.Orrasby. 
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THE 


AMEEICAN    KEVIEW. 


No.  LXXXII. 


FOR    OCTOBER,    1851, 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  MANUFACTURES,  AND  THE  PROTECTIVE 

SYSTEM. 


The  most  important  branch  of  public 
policy  advocated  by  the  Whig  party,  is 
doubtless  that  of  the  Protective  System,  or 
the  encouragement  of  American  Industry  by 
the  enactment  of  well-arranged  revenue  laws. 
Without  protection,  we  hold  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  full  development  of  the  resources 
of  the  country  to  be  made.  The  real  wealth 
of  a  nation  consists  in  its  industry ;  in  its 
availing  itself  of  its  capital,  skill,  and  labor, 
to  the  full  development  of  all  its  natural  en- 
dowments, and  its  general  moral  and  physi- 
cal advantages,  resulting  as  well  from  the 
genius  of  its  people,  as  from  its  peculiar  po- 
sition and  institutions. 

The  tariff  of  1828,  notwithstanding  its 
defects,  introduced  for  political  effect,  was 
eminently  protective  in  its  character,  and 
under  its  auspices  the  country  enjoyed  seve- 
ral years  of  prosperity ;  which  were  however 
interrupted,  and  many  industrial  interests 
finally  prostrated,  by  the  operation  of  the 
cooiproraise  tariff  of  1833.  But  it  was  re- 
served for  the  Whig  majority  in  the  Con- 
gress of  1842  to  devise  and  enact  what  may 
be  considered,  beyond  all  question,  the  best 
tariff  law  we  have  ever  had.  That  tariff  was 
comprised  in  a  bill  brought  into  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  the  present  President 
of  the  United  States,  who  was  then  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 

VOL.   VIII.      NO.   IV.      NEW   SERIES. 


It  was  then  made  a  party  measure,  being 
supported  by  the  W^higs  generally  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  opposed  by  the 
Democrats  as  a  party,  with  few  exceptions, 
principally  from  Pennsylvania.  The  wants 
of  the  Treasury,  and  perhaps  other  reasons, 
obtained  for  the  bill  the  signature  of 
John  Tyler,  then  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  had  previously  returned  with 
his  veto,  to  the  same  Congress,  two  tariff 
bills  which  recognized  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection. Under  the  tariff  of  1842,  all  the 
varied  interests  of  agriculture,  manufacture* 
and  commerce  were  wisely  protected ;  and. 
it  is  believed  that  no  period  in  the  annals  of 
this  country  exhibits  greater  evidences  and 
proofs  of  prosperity  than  the  four  years 
while  that  great  Whig  measure  was  in  full 
force  and  effect. 

During  the  term  of  the  first  Congress  un- 
der Mr.  Polk's  administration,  the  evil  genius 
of  the  country  prevailed,  and  after  a  severe 
party  struggle  the  tariff'  of  1846,  at  present 
in  operation,  and  the  emanation  of  the  mind 
of  Robert  J.  Walker,  then  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  was  enacted.  Party  triumphed 
over  the  real  interests  of  the  country,  and 
the  effects  which  were  predicted  by  the 
friends  of  protection  have  been  already  ex- 
perienced. The  war  with  Mexico,  the  dis- 
covery and  product  of  gold  in  California, 
19 
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and  the  famine  in  Ireland  which  created  an 
extraordinary  demand  for  our  breadstuffs, 
have  checked  the  progress  of  the  evil  effects 
inevitably  resulting  from  the  partial  with- 
drawal of  protection  by  the  tariff  of  1846  ; 
but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  paralysis  has 
taken  place  in  many  branches  of  industry. 
But  slow  progress  has  been  made  in  cotton 
manufactures  and  other  branches  of  indus- 
try, which  were  flourishing  under  the  tariff 
of  1842;  indeed,  many  of  them  have  been 
since  conducted,  as  is  well  known,  with  loss 
to  the  proprietors,  and  those  infantile  manu- 
fiictures  wliich,  under  the  Whig  tariff  laws, 
were  springing  into  existence,  have  been  sup- 
pressed. The  withdrawal  of  adequate  pro- 
tection from  railroad  iron  has  caused  the 
general  suspension  of  the  domestic  manu- 
facture of  that  important  article,  and  millions 
of  dollars  have  been  and  are  still  being  paid 
to  Great  Britain,  for  the  iron  for  the  exten- 
sive lines  of  railroads  in  this  country,  many 
of  which  pass  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
iron  mines,  awaiting  the  hand  of  labor  to  be 
worked,  for  the  benefit  of  various  branches 
of  industry. 

The  immense  importations  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise into  this  country,  in  consequence  of 
the  encouragement  held  out  by  the  present 
tariff,  are  now  beginning  to  be  severely  felt 
by  the  commercial  and  trading  interests, 
which  cannot  fail  to  result  in  the  most  ruin- 
ous consequences  to  the  country  at  large ; 
and  the  low  prices  to  which  the  staple  arti- 
cles of  agriculture  have  fallen,  must  convince 
our  farmers  and  planters  that  increased  im- 
portations are  not  counterbalanced  by  expor- 
tations  of  produce,  notwithstanding  the  pre- 
dictions of  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Mr.  Walker.  What,  then,  is  to  be  the  rem- 
edy for  this  downward  state  of  things  ? 
"VVe  confess  that  we  see  none,  except  in  a 
return  to  the  protective  system  under  which 
the  nation  has  always  praspered,  while  every 
approach  towards  free  trade  has  invariably 
been  disastrous  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country.  Notwithstanding  the  forbidding 
aspect  of  the  next  Congress,  in  which  there 
•will  be  a  decided  Democratic  majority,  it 
may  be  hoped  that  the  great  agricultural 
interest  of  the  West  will  join  with  the 
friends  of  protection  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Middle  States,  and  adopt  at  least  such  revi- 
sions of  the  tariff'  as  may  have  a  tendency 
to  restore  the  waning  prosperity  of  a  great 


portion  of  the  industrial  interests  of  the 
country. 

It  would  be  easy  for  us  to  show,  as 
indeed  has  been  frequently  done  by  others, 
that  the  agricult'iral  interests  of  the  country 
are  more  benefited  by  the  operations  of  the 
protective  system  than  those  of  any  other 
class.  An  inquiry  into  the  average  profits 
of  the  large  cotton  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, for  instance,  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
satisfies  us  that  not  more  than  six  or  seven  per 
cent,  per  annum,  or  equal  to  simple  interest, 
has  been  derived  from  the  investments  there- 
in, even  including  those  most  skilfully  man- 
aged. The  same  remark,  we  believe,  will 
apply  to  manufactories  of  wool  andiron  ;  and 
it  is  well  known  that  the  business  of  these 
three  staple  manufactures  is  now  very  gene- 
rally attended  with  loss  to  the  proprietors. 
And  many  establishments  are  now  carried 
on  with  the  hope  that  an  improvement  may 
soon  take  place  in  prices,  in  consequence  of 
a  future  diminution  of  importations  of  foreign 
merchandise. 

The  question  of  anti^protection  or  free  trade 
appears  to  us  to  involve  that  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  wages  of  the  laboring  classes  in  our 
manufactories  to  the  standard  of  Europe, 
which  is  fifty  per  cent,  lower  than  the  pres- 
ent prices  paid  in  this  country ;  or  the  de- 
struction of  a  large  portion  of  the  manufac- 
turing establishments  in  the  United  States. 
The  amount  of  capital  employed  in  those 
manufactures  in  this  country,  with  which 
come  directly  in  competition  the  importa- 
tions from  Europe,  considerably  exceeds  one 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  and 
the  annual  product  of  the  same  as  much 
more ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  serious  consid- 
eration whether  a  market  can  be  found  for 
produce  sufficient  to  pay  for  an  augmented 
importation  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lions of  dollai-s,  besides  the  present  heavy 
amount  of  our  imports. 

The  opponents  of  manufactures,  and  the 
friends  of  free  trade,  when  compelled  to 
admit  the  pecuniary  benefits  sometimes  re- 
sulting to  agriculture  and  other  interests, 
from  the  introduction  of  manufactures,  con- 
tinue to  revive  the  oft-refuted  objection  to 
the  establishment  of  a  class  among  us  for 
the  purpose  of  working  up  our  own  staples, 
that  a  manufacturing  population  is  neces- 
sarily a  vicious  and  degraded  one,  and 
therefore  that   the   true   interests   of  this 
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country,  moral  as  well  as  physical,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  and  in 
those  mechanical  and  commercial  occupa- 
tions which  naturally  grow  up  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  people.  If  we  are  to 
believe  the  advocates  of  free  trade,  the  mor- 
als and  general  condition  of  the  people  of 
this  country  were  in  a  better  state  before  the 
introduction  of  extensive  manufactures  in 
the  Northern  and  Eastern  States,  than  those 
which  now  exist  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts. Although  this  subject  has  frequently 
attracted  the  attention  of  writers  and  speak- 
ers in  favor  of  protection,  and  the  advanta- 
ges of  manufactures  with  regard  to  their  in- 
fluence on  the  morals  and  circumstances  of 
the  people  in  their  vicinity  shown ;  we  do  not 
think  it  has  been  sufliciently  considered  and 
displayed  to  the  people.  We  propose  to  de- 
vote a  short  space  to  a  comparison  of  the 
present,  with  the  former  condition  of  the 
people  in  one  of  the  most  important  man- 
ufacturing localities. 

The  State  of  Rhode-Island  exhibits,  in  the 
most  striking  form,  the  vast  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  a  multiplicity  of  industrial 
pui-suits,  and  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing been  the  tirst  to  introduce  into  the  United 
States  the  immense  advantages  derived  from 
labor-saving  machinery.  Before  noticing  the 
present  prosperous  condition  of  the  State,  it 
will  be  interesting  to  inquire  what  were  its 
circumstances  and  character  in  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century,  and  before  the  exten- 
sive introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery. 
The  population  of  the  State,  according  to 
the  three  first  enumerations  taken  by  the 
United  States,  was  as  follows:  In  1790, 
68,825;  in  1800,69,122;  in  1810,76,931. 

The  late  Dr.  Timothy  D  wight,  President  of 
Yale  College,  in  his  "Travels  in  New-Eng- 
land," in  the  year  1800,  h;is  the  following 
observations : — 

"  From  the  circumstances  of  its  early  settlement, 
Rhode-Islatid  became  naturally  the  resort,  not  only 
of  such  adveuturers  as  harmonized  with  them 
(the  origiaal  colonists)  in  religious  opinions,  but  of 
most  of  those  who  were  discontented  and  restless. 
A  general  aggregation,  originated  by  a  great 
variety  of  incidental  causes,  spread  over  the  State, 
and  occupied  the  whole  of  its  territory.  No  single 
or  regular  scheme  of  colonization  was  pursued. 
No  common  object  united  the  immigrants ;  and  no 
common  charaoter  could  be  traced  through  the 
mass.  In  such  casual  collections  of  mankind,  it  is 
an  almost  necessary  consequence  of  their  junction 
in  society,  that  their  peculiar  religious  opinions  are 
held  with  less  and  less  tenacity  ;  that  concessions 


are  gradually  and  insensibly  made  by  each  to 
each ;  that  each  class  respects  its  own  doctrines 
less,  and  becomes  more  and  more  indifferent  to 
those  of  others ;  and  that  all  religious  doctrines 
lose  their  influence,  until  the  community  becomes 
dispossessed  of  that  beneficent  efficacy  which  is 
ever  to  be  expected  from  the  gospel,  wherever  it 
is  cordially  believed  by  an  undivided  body  of  men. 

"The  inhabitants  of  this  State,  in  op])i)sitiou  to 
the  rest  of  their  New-England  brethren,  have  uni- 
formly refused  to  support  the  public  worship  of 
God  by  law,  or,  in  other  words,  to  make  a  legal 
provision  for  the  support  of  ministers  and  churches. 
A  contract  between  a  miuister  and  his  congregation 
for  his  maintenance  they  have  placed  on  the  same 
footing  as  contracts  made  at  the  gaming  table. 
Hence,  except  in  their  large  towns,  a  niinistrr  liber- 
ally educated  cannot  often  be  found.  Hence,  the 
places  of  such  ministers  are  filled  by  plain,  ignorant 
individuals.  They  pervert  the  meaning  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  murder  arguments  and  language. 
They  are  destitute  of  (.lignity,  propriety,  and  can- 
dor ;  coarse  and  clownish  in  their  manners ;  uucouth 
in  their  elocution ;  and  in  their  discourses  clumsy 
and  ridiculous.  Next  to  a  wicked  ministry,  the 
greatest  evil  which  can  befall  the  Church  is  a  weak 
ministry.  The  churches  in  Providence  and  New- 
port I  have  described.  Those  which  I  have  seen 
in  the  country  towns  appear  like  badly-built  and 
decayed  barns. 

'  The  Sabbath,  with  a  great  part  of  this  people, 
is  merely  a  day  of  visiting  and  sport.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  have  customarily  devoted  it  to  labor, 
A  considerable  number  t)f  persons  iu  the  trading 
towns.  Providence  excepted,  have  been  deeply  en- 
gageil  in  the  slave-trade.  Some  of  the  missionary 
societies  have  in  their  proceedings  considered  Rhode- 
Island  as  missionaiy  ground. 

"  Schools  usually  go  parallel  with  ministers  and 
churches.  Here,  certainly,  they  move  in  the  same 
course.  Exclusive  of  a  few  attempts  which  have 
lately  been  made  to  establish  academies,  (of  which, 
I  believe,  one,  two,  or  three  have  succeeded,)  and 
some  efforts  which  are  made  in  the  principal 
towns,  schools  in  this  State  can  hardly  be  said  to 
exist.  The  gentlemen  with  whom  I  conversed  on 
this  subject  expressed  their  mortification,  and  their 
reprobation  of  the  conduct  of  the  State,  in  strong 
terms,  but  they  seemed  to  be  hopeless  concerning 
a  reformation.  Without  churches,  men  will  be 
vicious  of  course ;  without  schools,  they  will  be  ig- 
norant; and  ignorance  and  vice  are  sufiiciently 
melancholy  characteristics  of  the  people  in  whom 
they  are  united. 

"It  is  not  impossible,  perhaps  not  improbable, 
that  the  energy  awakened  in  this  State  6//  the  dif- 
fusion of  inanufactures,  may  be  productive  of  some 
beneficial  consequences  both  to  learning  and  reli- 
gion. The  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  is  visibly  in- 
creasing with  rapidity,  and  will  probabl}'  continue 
to  increase  through  an  indefinite  period.  Wealth, 
wherever  it  is  spread,  generates,  of  course,  the 
desire  of  character;  and  this  passion  regularly 
stimulates  mankind  to  the  use  of  those  means  bj 
which  it  may  be  gratified.  The  first  step  towards 
giviug  character  to  children  is  to  give  them  at  least 
a  decent  education;  and  this  step  is  always  taken 
whenever  wealth  begins  to  be  diffused.    The  next 
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is  not  uncommonly  the  building  of  churches ;  and 
the  next  the  settlement  and  support  of  ministers, — 
Buch,  I  mean,  as  are  qualified  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  sacred  office.  Should  this  be  the 
course  oi  events  in  Rhode-Island,  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible that  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  at  large 
should  not  be  essentially  mehorated." 

To  these  remarks  of  Dr.  Dwiglit,  the 
editor  of  his  work,  published  in  1822,  adds 
the  following : — 

"Tliese  observations  were  made  in  the  year 
1800.  Since  that  time,  the  prediction  of  the 
writer  has,  to  a  considerable  extent,  been  fulfilled. 
The  manufacturing  establishments  of  this  State 
have  been  enlarged  and  multiplied,  and  the  wealth 
of  the  inhabitants  increased  in  a  more  rapid  man- 
ner than  in  any  other  part  of  New- England.  With 
the  acquisition  of  property,  the  people,  particularly 
in  the  large  towns,  appear  to  have  acquired  more 
liberal  views  concerning  the  importance  of  learning 
to  the  community." 

The  following  extract  from  Morse's  Ge- 
ography, published  in  1805,  confirms  Dr. 
Dwiglit's  account  of  the  state  of  society  in 
Rhode-Island,  in  the  early  part  of  this  cen- 
tury :— 

"  The  literature  of  this  State  is  confined  princi- 
pally to  the  towns  of  Newport  and  Providence. 
There  are  men  of  learning  and  abilities  scattered 
throughout  the  State,  but  they  are  rare.  The  bulk 
of  tlie  inhabitants  in  other  parts  of  the  State  are 
involved  in  greater  ignorance  perhaps  than  in  most 
other  parts  of  New-England.  A  law  a  few  years 
since  was  made,  establishing  town  schools  through 
the  State,  but  was  found  unpopular  and  repealed. 
There  are  few  clergymen  in  the  State,  excepting 
in  Providence  and  Newport.  *  *  *  In  the 
whole  region  west  of  Providence  river,  a  school- 
house  or  meeting-house  is  rarely  found;  not  a 
quarter  part  have  a  Bible  in  their  houses,  and  a 
great  portion  of  the  people  ai-e  unable  to  read  or 
•write." 

With  regard  to  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  the  State,  Morse  remarks: — 

"  Before  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  the  mer- 
chants in  Rhode-Island  imported  from  Great 
Britain,  dry  goods;  from  Africa,  slaves;  from  the 
"West  Indies,  sugars,  coffee  and  molasses;  and 
from  the  neighboring  colonies,  lumber  and  pro- 
visions. "With  the  bills  which  they  obtained  in 
Surinam  and  the  Dutch  West  Indies  they  paid 
their  mercliants  in  England.  Their  sugars  they 
carried  to  Holland ;  the  slaves  from  Africa  they 
carried  to  the  West  Indies,  together  with  the 
lumber  and  provisions  procured  from  their  neigh- 
bors; the  rum  distilled  from  the  molasses  was 
carried  to  Africa  to  purchase  negroes ;  with  their 
dry  goods  from  England  they  trafficked  with  the 
neighboring  colonies.  By  this  kind  of  circuitous 
commerce  they  subsisted  and  grew  rich.  But  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  some  other  events  have 


had  a  great,  and  in  most  respects  an  injurious 
effect  upon  the  trade  of  this  State.  Tlie  slave- 
trade,  which  was  a  source  of  wealth  to  many  of 
the  people,  has  happily  been  abolished.  The 
Legislature  have  passed  a  law  prohibiting  ships 
from  going  to  Africa  for  slaves,  and  selling  them 
in  the  West  India  islands.  The  town  of  Bristol 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  to  Africa,  the  West 
Indies,  and  to  different  parts  of  the  United  States. 
But  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  commerce  of 
the  State  is  at  present  carried  on  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  flourishing  town  of  Providence.  In 
June,  1791,  there  were  belonging  to  this  port  129 
sail  of  vessels,  measuring  11,942  tons.  The  tonnage 
of  the  whole  State  amounts  to  between  26,000 
and  27,000  tons.  The  exports  from  the  State  are 
flax-seed,  lumber,  horses,  cattle,  beef,  pork,  fish, 
poultry,  onions,  butter,  cheese,  barley  and  other 
grain,  spirits,  and  cotton  and  linen  manufactures. 
The  inhabitants  are  advancing  in  the  manufacturing 
branch  of  business.  A  cotton  manufVxctory  has 
been  erected  at  Providence,  which  from  present 
prospects  will  answer  the  expectations  of  the  pro- 
prietors. Jeans,  fustians,  denims,  thick-sets,  velvets, 
Ac,  are  here  manufactured  and  sent  to  the  South- 
ern States.  Linen  and  tow  cloths  are  made  in 
different  parts  of  tliis  State  for  exportation.  Other 
manufactures  are  those  of  iron,  spirits,  paper,  wool 
and  cotton  cards,  &c.  Newport,  famed  for  the 
beauty  of  its  situation  and  the  salubrity  of  its 
climate,  now  wears  the  gloomy  aspect  of  decay. 
Circumstance  <  strongly  mark  out  this  place  as  a 
convenient  and  proper  situation  for  extensive 
manufactures.  Should  the  gentlemen  of  fortune 
turn  heir  capital  into  this  channel,  they  would  be 
instrumental  in  giving  employment  and  bread  to 
thousands  of  now  unhappy  people,  and  of  reviving 
the  former  importance  of  their  beautiful  town." 

These  extracts  are  sufficient  to  show  the 
condition  of  Rhode-Island  under  the  com- 
mercial system  which  formerly  prevailed  in 
the  colony  and  State,  and  before  the  atten- 
tion of  the  peo[)le  was  particularly  turned 
to  manufactures,  as  the  main  source  of 
occupation  and  prosperity  which  they  have 
since  found  it,  and  which  is  now  the  main 
dependence  of  the  people  for  suppoit.  The 
former  moral  and  religious  character  of  the 
people,  as  described  by  Doctors  Dwight  and 
Morse,  is  probably  somewhat  exaggerated 
by  the  prejudices  of  those  writers,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  low  state  of  educa- 
tion, religion  and  morals  in  the  State,  com- 
pared with  other  parts  of  New-England; 
and  it  is  curious  to  notice  that  Dr.  Dwight 
looked  to  the  establishment  of  manufactures 
as  a  means  by  which  the  moral  condition  of 
the  people  might  be  improved.  The  gradual 
improvement  of  the  condition  and  the  present 
elevated  character  of  the  population  of  Rhode- 
Island,  in  every  point  of  view,  are  remark- 
able proofs  of  the  sagacity  of  Dr.  Dwight, 
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and  of  the  accuracy  of  his  prediction  on  the 
subject. 

Before  comparing-  the  present  condition 
of  the  State  with  tliat  of  the  same  half  a 
century  since,  it  will  be  interesting  to  notice 
tlie  introduction  of  the  cotton  manufacture 
into  Rhode-Island,  and  its  gradual  progress 
for  a  series  of  years.  The  commencement  of 
cotton  spinning  in  the  State  dates  as  early 
as  the  year  1788,  when  Daniel  Anthony  and 
others,  of  Providence  established  the  business 
in  a  small  way.  This  enterprise  was  followed 
by  a  few  others,  but  every  attempt  to  spin 
cotton  by  water  power  previous  to  1790 
proved  abortive.  In  that  year  the  Arkwright 
machinery  was  introduced  by  Samuel  Slater, 
who  had  recently  arrived  from  England.  It 
was  first  put  in  operation  at  Pawtucket,  and 
the  manufactory  is  referred  to  by  Hamilton, 
in  his  report  on  manufactures  in  December, 
1791,  as  having  "the  merit  of  being  the 
first  in  introducing  into  the  United  States 
the  celebrated  cotton  mill,"  (meaning  Ark- 
wright's  patent.)  Some  of  Mr.  Slater's  first 
yarn,  and  some  of  the  first  cotton  cloth  made 
in  America,  from  the  same  warp,  was  sent 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  (Hamilton,) 
in  October,  1791.  As  to  the  impediments 
under  which  this  business  labored,  Mr.  Moses 
Brown,  a  partner  of  Slater,  observes  :  "  No 
encouragement  has  been  given  by  any  laws 
of  this  State,  nor  by  any  donations  of  any 
society  or  individuals,  but  wholly  begun, 
carried  on,  and  thus  far  perfected,  at  private 
expense."  The  biographer  of  Slater  says  he 
had  never  heard  of  any  pecuniary  advan- 
tage conferred  on  Mr.  Slater,  for  his  intro- 
ducing the  cotton  manufacture,  or  for  his 
establishing  it  on  a  permanent  basis ;  but 
his  own  money  and  time  were  pledged  to  the 
object.  It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that 
nearly  all  the  cotton  manufactories  in  the 
United  States,  from  1791  to  1805,  were 
built  under  the  direction  of  men  who  had 
acquired  their  art  or  skill  in  building  ma- 
chinery in  Mr.  Slater's  employ. 

On  the  establishment  of  his  first  cotton 
mill,  Mr.  Slater  introduced  among  the  labor- 
ers therein,  such  regulations  as  his  previous 
observations  of  establishments  in  Derbyshire, 
England,  had  shown  to  be  useful  and  appli- 
cable to  the  circumstances  of  an  American 
population.  Among  these  was  the  system 
of  Sunday-school  instruction,  which  had 
been  for  some  time  in  full  operation  at  all 


the  mills  of  Arkwright  and  Strutt,  when 
Mr.  Slater  left  England.  These  schools,  the 
first  of  the  kind  in  America,  are  still  con- 
tinued at  Pawtucket.  They  have  been  cop- 
ied and  extended  with  the  extension  of  the 
cotton  manufacture  in  this  country,  and  they 
have  prompted  the  establishment  of  similar 
schools  in  our  seaport  towns  and  in  foreign 
countries.  It  was  from  Pawtucket  that  they 
were  introduced  into  Providence  in  1815, 
by  the  young  men  of  the  latter  place,  one 
of  whom  had  been  a  clerk  with  Mr.  Slater. 
In  addition  to  these  schools  for  Sunday  in- 
struction, the  establishment  and  support  of 
common  day  schools  was  promoted  at 
all  the  manufectories  in  which  !Mr.  Slater 
was  interested  ;  and  in  some  cases  the  teach- 
ers were  wholly  paid  by  himself.  Regular 
and  stated  public  worship  also  was  liberally 
supported  at  those  points  where  the  jjeople 
could  be  most  conveniently  assembled. 
"The  introduction  of  manufacturing  was 
thus,"  says  Mr.  White,  in  his  Life  of  Slater, 
"  in  every  place  a  harbinger  of  moral  and  in- 
tellectual improvement  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  vicinage,  and  the  numerous  operatives 
from  remote  and  secluded  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, attracted  to  the  manufacturing  villages 
by  the  employment,  comforts,  and  conven- 
iences which  they  aflforded.  Hundreds  of 
families  of  the  latter  description,  originally 
from  places  where  the  general  poverty  had 
precluded  schools  and  public  worship, 
brought  up  illiterate,  and  without  religious 
instruction,  and  disorderly  and  vicious,  in 
consequence  of  their  lack  of  regular  em- 
ployment, have  been  transplanted  to  these 
new  creations  of  skill  and  enterprise ;  and 
by  the  ameliorating  effects  of  study,  indus- 
try, and  instruction,  have  been  reclaimed, 
civilized.  Christianized.  Not  a  few  of  them 
have  accumulated  and  saved,  by  close  ap- 
plication and  moderate  economy,  very  hand- 
some estates.  Indeed,  such  have  been  the 
blessed  results  of  concentrating  and  giving 
employment  to  a  population  formerly  con- 
sidered almost  useless  to  the  community, 
that  there  is  among  our  manufacturing  pop- 
ulation, at  this  moment,  a  greater  number  of 
males,  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  old, 
who  are  worth  from  §300  to  $1,000  each, 
and  of  marriageable  females  worth  fiom  8100 
to  $800  each,  than  can  be  found  in  any 
population  out  of  the  manufacturing  villa- 
ges."    (This  was  in  1836.) 
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The  same  writer  further  remarks  : — 

"  The  impulse  given  to  industry  and  production 
by  the  cotton  manufixcture  has  not  been  confined 
to  one  branch  of  business  alone,  but  has  been  felt 
in  every  sort  of  employment  useful  to  the  com- 
munity. We  need  not,  in  this  place,  enlarge  upon 
the  close  affinity  and  mutual  dependence  of  these 
various  employments ;  they  are  obvious  to  every 
mind  which  lias  acquired  the  habit  of  tracing 
results  to  their  causes  in  the  endless  relations  of 
society.  As  a  general  fact  it  is  undoubtedly  true, 
that  the  advance  of  our  country  in  the  production 
and  main)facture  of  wool  and  iron  has  been  greatly 
accelerated  by  the  cotton  manufacture  ;  and  that 
those  branches  of  industry  have  always  been 
deeply  affected  by  the  temporary  reverses  wliicli 
this  branch  has  experienced.  Mr.  Slater  was  for 
many  years  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  concerned 
in  woollen  and  iron,  as  well  as  cotton  maimfacto- 
ries  ;  and  liis  observation  and  sagacity  never  suf- 
fered him  to  question  the  identity  of  their  inter- 
ests. He  always  maintained  that  legi'^lative  pro- 
tection would  be  beneficial  to  himself  as  well  as 
others — to  those  already  established  in  business 
and  having  ample  capital,  as  to  those  who  were 
just  beginning  and  with  little  or  no  capital. 
Events  have  fully  sustained  these  views.  The 
fostering  protection  of  tlie  government,  up  to  the 
election  of  President  Jackson,  brought  forward 
and  established  many  adventurers  who  had  begun 
■•vithout  money  or  skill,  but  iiave  since  acquired 
both ;  whilst  those  who  preceded  them  in  busi- 
nefs  are,  generally,  as  far  in  advance  of  them  as 
tliey  were  before.  In  the  measures  adopted  by 
the  manufacturing  districts  of  our  country  to  ob- 
tain tills  protection,  Mr.  Slater  was  ever  promment 
and  efficient." 

Small  manufactories  spread  in  Rhode-Is- 
land about  the  year  1807,  and  improve- 
ments began  to  be  introduced.  Manutac- 
turing  enterprise  was  greatly  promoted  by 
the  non-importation  and  other  restrictive 
nets  of  Congress  during  Jefferson's  and  Mad- 
ison's administrations,  which  contributed,  of 
course,  to  the  scarcity  and  high  prices  of 
British  goods.  The  war  of  1812  taught  the 
Americans  to  rely  upon  their  own  resources 
for  support,  and  the  results  of  the  lesson  then 
learned  were  the  erection  of  manufacturing 
establishments  in  almost  eveiy  nook  and 
corner  of  the  settled  parts  of  the  Eastern 
and  Middle  States — affording  sure  markets 
for  the  produce  of  the  flocks  and  fields  of 
the  Northern  farmer,  and  increasing  the 
demand  for  the  staple  of  the  Southern 
planter.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  in 
1812,  there  were  in  operation  in  Rhode- 
Island,  within  30  miles  of  Providence,  33 
cotton  mills,  with  30,663  spindles,  and  a 
capacity  for  56,246  spindles.     There  were 


also  at  the  same  time  located  in  Massachu- 
setts, within  30  miles  of  Providence,  20  cot- 
ton mills,  with  17,371  spindles  in  operation, 
and  a  capacity  for  45,438  spindles.  Each 
spindle  would  then  produce  yarn  enough 
weekly  to  make  two  and  a  half  yards  of 
clotli,  of  the  value  of  30  cents  per  yard,  the 
average  price  at  that  time.  The  number  of 
spindles  then  in  operation  in  the  vicinity  of 
Providence  produced,  therefore,  sufficient 
yarn,  when  wove,  to  make  in  each  week 
128,635  yards  of  cloth,  worth  $38,590— or 
over  two  millions  of  dollars  annually.  This 
shows  the  immense  importance  of  the  cotton 
manufacture,  even  in  its  infancy,  previous  to 
the  war  of  1812. 

The  war  found  the  American  people  des- 
titute of  the  means  of  supplying  themselves, 
not  merely  with  blankets  for  their  soldiers, 
but  a  vast  variety  of  other  articles  of  necas- 
sity  and  comfort.  Our  citizens  entered  on 
the  business  of  manufactures  with  great 
energy  and  enterprise ;  invested  in  them 
many  millions  of  capital ;  and  having,  dur- 
ing the  two  and  a  half  years  while  the  war 
continued,  the  domestic  market  secured  to 
them,  they  succeeded  beyond  expectation. 
Never  was  there  a  prouder  display  of  the 
power  of  industry  than  was  afforded  on  this 
occasion.  Unaided  by  the  expenditure  of 
money  by  Government,  except  in  the  way  of 
necessary  contracts,  they  attained  in  two  or 
three  years  a  degree  of  maturity  in  some 
branches  of  manufactures  which  required 
centuries  in  England,  France,  and  Prussia, 
and  cost  their  governments  large  sums,  in 
the  shape  of  bounties,  premiums,  and  draw- 
backs, with  the  fostering  aid  of  privileges 
and  immunities  bestowed  on  the  manufac- 
turers. In  the  language  of  the  report  of  a 
society  of  the  friends  of  manufactures,  made 
in  1817:— 

"  In  a  short  three  years  the  produce  of  our  looms 
rivalled  foreign  productions,  and  the  nation  with 
which  we  were  contending  felt  more  alarm  from 
the  produce  of  our  manufactures  than  she  did  from 
the  success  of  our  arms.  But  peace  came.  While 
we  were  at  war,  the  warehouses  of  England  were 
filled  with  the  produce  of  the  labor  Avhich  a  loss 
of  market  had  enabled  her  to  purchase  at  a  depre- 
ciated price.  The  moment  intercourse  between 
the  two  countries  was  opened,  her  hoarded  stores 
were  thrown  upon  us,  and  we  were  deluged  with 
the  manufactures  which  had  been  waiting  the 
event.  Tliey  could  be  sold  without  profit,  because 
the  foreign  manufticturer  thought  himself  fortunate 
if  he  could  realize  the  capital  which  he  had  been 
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obliged  to  expend,  to  support  bis  establishment 
while  there  was  no  sale  for  his  wares.  But  he  was 
content  to  bear  a  loss,  because,  in  the  words  of  an 
English  statesman,  '  It  was  well  worth  while  to 
incur  a  loss  upon  the  first  exportation,  in  order,  by 
tlie  glut,  to  stifle  in  the  cradle  those  rising  manu- 
factures in  the  United  States  which  the  war  had 
forced  into  existence.'  It  would  have  been  sui'pri.-ing, 
indeed,  if  our  infant  manufactures,  the  establish- 
ment of  which  had  generally  exhausted  the  capi- 
tals of  those  who  embarked  in  them,  could  have 
sustained  themselves  under  such  circumstances, 
without  any  aid  or  support  from  the  Government, 
without  any  means  of  countervailing  the  eff"ects  of 
the  sacrifices  which  foreigners  were  willing  to 
make  for  their  destruction.  How  were  they  to 
maintain  themselves  ?  It  was  impossible, — many 
of  tlium  sunk.  The  attention  of  the  Government 
was  too  ardently  directed, during  the  war,  toother 
objects,  to  perceive  the  policy  or  necessity  of  that 
protection  which  the  manufacturing  interest  did 
not  appear  to  Avant." 

A  very  favorable  impression,  in  favor  of 
domestic  manufactures,  was  every  where 
manifested  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  of 
1812.  Mr.  Jefferson  had  changed  his  views 
on  the  subject,  and  expressed  himself  as 
follows : — 

"  To  be  independent  for  the  comforts  of  life,  we 
must  fabricate  them  ourselves.  We  must  now 
place  the  manufacturer  by  the  side  of  the  agricul- 
turist. Experience  has  taught  me  that  manufac- 
tures are  as  necessary  to  our  independence  as  our 
comfort." 

Presidents  Madison  and  Monroe,  in  their 
messages  to  Congress,  and  on  other  occa- 
sions, recommended  the  encouragement  of 
manufactures  by  adequate  protection.  The 
tour  of  President  Monroe  to  New-England 
made  a  very  favorable  impression  on  his 
mind  with  regard  to  the  resources  of  the 
country,  and  its  adaptation  to  manufacturing 
operations.  He  was  received  at  Paw  tucket 
by  Mr.  Slater,  who  showed  and  explained 
to  him  the  frames  by  which  he  had  spun 
his  first  cotton,  and  stated  the  progress  of 
the  business,  Avhich  had  raised  that  obscure 
hamlet  to  the  condition  of  a  flourishing 
town.  The  change  was  remarkable  that  had 
taken  place  during  the  contest  with  Great 
Britain.  Providence,  and  Rhode-Island  in 
general,  had  received  an  impetus  which  con- 
tributed, more  than  any  other  cause,  to  build 
up  a  large  and  populous  city,  and  to  raise  a 
comparatively  small  State  to  wealth  and 
importance. 

The  war  of  1812  was  closed  under  favor- 


able auspices.  The  country  was  generally 
prosperous  where  the  influence  of  manufac- 
tures could  be  felt.  It  was  estimated  that 
sixty  millions  of  dollai-s  had  been  invested 
in  manufacturing  establishments,  which  were 
spread  over  the  face  of  the  land,  diff'using 
emjdoyment  and  comforts  among  thotisands 
of  industrious  people.  Peace,  with  all  its 
blessings,  was,  however,  fraught  with  de- 
struction to  the  hoi)es  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  manufacturers.  The  double 
duties  on  imports  had  been  imposed  with  a 
limitation  to  one  year  after  the  close  of  the 
war.  They  were  repealed,  and  a  new  tariff" 
enacted  in  1816.  Although  it  recognized  the 
doctrine  of  protection,  that  tariff"  was  insuffi- 
cient to  sustain  the  manufacturing  interest 
generally.  From  year  to  year  after  that  time, 
ruin  spread  among  the  manufacturers,  and  a 
lai-ge  proportion  of  them  were  reduced  to  bank- 
ruptcy. The  progress  of  the  State  of  Rhode- 
Island  was  of  course  slow  during  a  series 
of  years,  and  until  the  revival  of  industry  by 
the  tariff  of  1824,  followed  by  that  of  1828. 
Since  the  permanent  establishment  of  manu- 
factures by  the  protective  system,  Rhode- 
Island  has  steadily  advanced  in  population 
and  wealth ;  its  prosperity,  of  course,  checked 
by  every  advance  towards  free  trade  in  the 
legislation  of  Congress,  adverse  to  national 
industry.  The  following  shows  the  progres- 
sive movement  of  the  population  of  the  State 
since  the  first  United  States'  census,  in 
1790  :— 

Year  PoDulation  Decennial  increa^s. 

'  '  Numeral.  l*cr  cent. 

1790, 68.825 

1800, 69,122  297  00.4 

1810, 77,031  7,909  11.4 

1820, 83,059  G,028                7.8 

1830, 97,199  14,140  17. 

1840, 108,830  11,631  11.9 

1850, 147,543  38,713  36.6 

The  valuation  of  taxable  ]iroperty  in  the 
State  in  1849  was  870,289,990  —  viz. : 
real  estate,  $48,956,829  ;  personal  ditto, 
$21,333,161.  The  increase  of  taxable  prop- 
erty from  1796  to  1832  was  $17,140,000, 
and  from  1833  to  1849  the  increase  was 
$37,650,000.  The  amount  of  banking  cap- 
ital in  1849  was  $11,300,000.  In  the  sav- 
ings banks,  the  same  year,  the  deposits 
amounted  to  $1,054,263.  The  aiuount  of 
capital  invested  in  manufactures  in  1840  was 
$10,696,136. 

The  most  remarkable   improvement  has 
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taken  place  in  the  State,  within  the  last 
twenty- five  years,  in  the  attention  paid  to 
education.  By  an  act  of  the  Legislature, 
passed  in  1828,  a  permanent  school  fund 
was  commenced,  which  was  invested,  and 
has  since  received  many  additions.  The 
sum  of  $25,000  per  annum  is  paid  from 
the  State  Treasury  to  the  several  towns  for 
the  support  of  public  schools.  The  interest 
of  the  portion  of  the  State  of  the  United 
States'  surplus  revenue,  divided  in  1836, 
and  moneys  arising  from  several  other 
sources,  are  also  applied  to  the  support  of 
public  schools.  In  1844,  the  number  of 
these  schools  in  the  State  was  428,  and  the 
number  of  scholars  attending  them  was 
22,156.  The  amount  paid  by  the  State  for 
the  support  of  free  or  public  schools  in  that 
year  was  $25,095,  and  by  the  towns  for  the 
same  $27,918;  total,  $53,013.  In  1840, 
there  were  in  Brown  University  and  in  a 
high  school,  324  students.  There  were  then 
in  the  State  52  academies  and  grammar 
schools,  with  3,664  students.  The  elevation 
of  the  religious  character  of  the  people,  which 
we  have  seen  was  formerly  so  much  behind 
the  other  New-England  States,  has  been 
similar  to  the  favorable  change  in  public 
sentiment  with  regard  to  education,  and  it  is 
believed  that  Dr.  Dwight  and  other  philan- 
thropists of  the  last  generation  would  not  now 
have  cause  to  complain  of  the  state  of  religion 
and  morals  among  the  people  of  Rhode- 
Island,  or  to  contrast  the  State  in  that  re- 
spect with  its  neighbors.  It  should  be  here 
mentioned  that  the  first  Sunday-school 
taught  in  New-England  was  at  the  manufac- 
turing village  of  Pawtucket. 

We  will  here  again  quote  Mr.  White, 
the  biographer  of  Slater,  on  this  subject : — 

"  It  cannot  be  concealed  that  there  have  been 
apprehensions  of  tlie  evil  effects  of  manufacturing 
establishments  in  this  country.  But  these  forebod- 
ings have  been  chiefly  prospective.  It  is  not  pre- 
tended that  they  have  been  productive  of  evil ; 
indeed,  the  evidence  is  positive,  that  much  good 
has  been  produced.  With  regard  to  the  State  f 
Rhode- Island,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  its 
moral  condition  previous  to  1812  ;  and  I  have 
.since  travelled  in  nearly  every  pai't  of  the  State, 
and  the  change  for  the  better,  especiallf  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  is  incredible.  No  one  but 
an  eye-witness  could  believe  that  such  a  favorable 
change  of  society  could  have  taken  pi  ce  in  the 
short  period  of  twenty-five  years.  I  am  persuaded 
that  wherever  a  village  is  under  good  regulations, 
that  the  tendency  is  altogether  favorable  to  morals 


and  intelligence.  Sufficient  testimony  has  been 
adduced  to  prove  that  the  present  state  of  Ameri- 
can manufactures  is  superior  to  any  in  the  world, 
as  it  respects  the  rate  of  wages,  the  means  of  in- 
tellectual improvement,  and  their  moral  condi- 
tion." 

The  hostility  of  the  Democratic  party,  so 
called,  to  the  establishment  and  support  of 
manufactures,  has  been  shown  on  various 
occasions  for  the  last  twenty  years,  not  only 
in  their  legislation  in  Congress,  but  in  the 
sentiments  of  their  leaders  expressed  in  ap- 
peals to  popular  prejudice.  When  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Polk  adopted  the  free- 
trade  doctrines  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury, Robert  J.  Walker,  as  a  portion  of  the 
Democratic  party  creed,  and  that  President 
recommended  those  doctrines  as  the  true 
policy  of  the  nation,  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion of  Hamilton  county,  Ohio,  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
Oct.,  1845,  avowing  the  following  views  : — 

"  Manufactures  are  not  of  themselves  objects  of 
desire  to  a  free  people,  or  of  favor  for  a  free 
government.  They  involve  the  necessity  of  a 
crowded  population,  subject  to  a  very  arbitrary 
control  over  their  comfort  by  a  few  wealthy  per- 
sons, and  devoted  to  unwholesome  employment. 
Surely  such  establishments  do  not  deserve  political 
favor  where  land  is  abundant  and  the  people 
free." 

The  falsity  of  these  sentiments  is  shown 
by  the  experience  of  this  country,  wherever 
manufactures  have  been  established ;  and 
nowhere  can  they  be  more  fully  disproved 
than  in  the  industrial  history  of  Rhode- 
Island.  We  have  chosen  the  example  of 
that  State,  as  one  exhibiting  the  greatest 
contrast  in  the  condition  of  the  people  under 
agricultural  and  commercial  pursuits,  with 
only  shght  attention  to  manufactures;  with 
its  wonderful  improvement  since  the  intro- 
duction of  manufactures  and  labor-saving 
machinery. 

It  would  be  difficult,  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  to  exhibit  a  more  striking  picture 
of  moral  and  physical  improvement;  and 
this  change  has  been  effected  by  the  system 
we  advocate,  in  a  comparatively  short  period, 
in  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the 
people  of  the  whole  State.  In  other  parts  of 
the  country,  where  the  population  and  ter- 
ritory are  less  compact,  the  contrast  and  im- 
provement have  been  less  marked.  But  we 
are  not  unmindful  of  the  great  benefits 
wrought  by  the  manufacturing  system  in 
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other  States,  ■wherever  industrial  pursuits  of 
this  class  have  been  introduced  by  capital 
and  enterprise.  The  great  moral  and  suc- 
cessful example  of  Lowell,  that  wonderful 
creation  of  the  genius,  capital,  and  industry 
of  our  own  times,  is  familiar  to  all.  It  has 
been  often  described,  and  never  fails  to  in- 
terest the  friends  of  manufactures  who  have 
an  opportunity  of  visiting  it,  by  its  admira- 
ble establishments,  conducted  on  a  system 
unsurpassed  in  the  world,  and  its  highly 
intellectual  industrial  population.  But  the 
States  of  Massachusetts,  New- Hampshire, 
Maine,  Vermont,  and  Connecticut,  with  the 
Middle  States,  aflFord  abundant  instances  of 
the  prosperity  and  moral  i  aprovement 
which  have  been  caused  in  those  States  by 
the  introduction  of  manufactures. 

In  an  evil  hour,  the  passage  of  the  tariff 
of  1846  checked  the  march  of  improvement 
then  in  progress  under  the  benign  influence 
of  the  Whig  protective  tariff  of  1842.  How 
far  the  effect  of  foreign  competition  may 
arrest  the  increase  and  extension  of  manu- 
factures in  those  States  where  they  have 
been  established  or  commenced,  time  only 
can  determine.  But  it  may  be  well  to  look 
at  the  amount  of  the  principal  manufactures 
of  the  United  States  which  may  be  placed 
in  danger  by  free  trade  or  importations  of 
the  same  articles  from  foreign  countries.  We 
have  not  the  returns  of  the  census  of  last 
year,  but  the  following  shows  the  value  of 


these  manufactures  eleven  years  since,  by  the 
census  of  1840  : — 

Annual  yalue 

maaufactured. 

Cottons $46,350,463 

Woollens, 20,696,999 

Iron 16,034,225 

Hardware,  Ac 6,451,967 

Precious  Metals, 9,779,442 

Leather  and  Manufactures  of, . .  48,785,332 

Paper, 6,135,092 

Cordage, 4,078,306 

Hats,  Caps,  <fec., 10,180,847 

Total, ?168,492,663 

The  increase  of  these  manufactures,  under 
the  tariff  of  1842,  probably  raised  the  an- 
nual value  to  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

This  immense  interest,  with  all  its  attend- 
ant benefits,  some  of  which  we  have  endea- 
vored to  exhibit  in  this  essay,  it  is  proposed 
by  the  advocates  of  free  trade  to  destroy ;  or 
to  reduce  the  wages  of  labor  to  the  standard 
of  that  of  Europe.  But  we  cannot  believe 
the  people  will  long  continue  to  countenance 
such  doctrines.  In  the  language  of  Henry 
Clay,  in  1824 :  "  The  cause  of  protection  is  the 
cause  of  the  country,  and  it  must  and  will 
prevail.  It  is  founded  in  the  interests  and 
affections  of  the  people ;  it  is  as  native  as 
the  granite  deeply  imbedded  in  our  moun- 
tains. And  I  would  pray  God,  in  his  infi- 
nite mercy,  by  enlightening  our  councils,  to 
conduct  us  into  that  path  which  leads  to 
riches,  to  greatness,  to  glory." 


AD     TURBATOREM     PLEBIS, 


BT   EUFUS    HENRT   BACON. 


All  earthly  things  are  subject  to  decay : 
The  fairest  temple  and  the  proudest  State 
Cmnible  at  last  to  ruin.     But  the  great 

Imniortal  truths  which  they  embody  stay, 

And  on  the  earth  dwell  ever.     They 
Have  perennial  life  ;  and,  soon  or  late, 

How  deep  soever  hidden  from  the  day, 

Burst  the  rude  soil  wherein  they  germinate. 

But  not  the  less,  0  Demagogue,  thy  crime  ! 
If  thy  base  arts  shall  cause  the  State  to  fall, 

All  after  ages  in  then-  march  sublime 
Thy  hideous  name  will  cover  with  a  paU 

Of  hate  undying !     Such  thy  final  doom  ; 

With  Traitor  carved  on  thy  unholy  tomb  ! 
Jngleside,  May,  1851. 
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BOYHOOD     AND     BARBARISM. 


"  Infans  non  multutn  a  Furioso  distat." — Tub  Law  Books. 


CoNCERNixG  that  very  handsome  bit  of 
Latin  wliich  we  have  prefixed  to  this  article  as 
au  intimation  of  the  course  Ave  may  pursue,  for 
a  short  time,  in  discussing  in  a  grim  and  iron 
manner  certain  metaphysical  truths  which 
are  not  expatiated  upon  with  sufficient  free- 
dom in  the  approved  text-books  on  mental 
science,  and  concerning  the  authors  of  this 
extremely  polite  comparison,  we  may  have 
a  word  to  say  by-and-by,  if  this  philosophi- 
cal disquisition  has  not  attained  an  unwhole- 
some and  indigestible  magnitude  by  the  time 
that  we  are  ready  to  pay  our  compliments 
to  the  gentlemen  who  have  made  so  injuri- 
ous an  allegation  against  the  juveniles  of  the 
Solar  System ; — for  we  doubt  not  that  what- 
ever is  truthfully  predicated  of  the  urchins 
of  this  planet,  may  with  equal  justice  be  pre- 
dicated of  their  gigantic  and  lubberly  cou- 
sins who  snap  marbles  of  the  bigness  of 
bomb-shells  under  the  rings  of  Saturn,  and 
of  minors  generally  in  all  the  planets  and 
asteroids  in  our  immediate  neighborhood. 
For  the  present  we  merely  remark,  that  if 
Ulpian  when  he  uttered,  Grotius  Avhen  he 
echoed,  and  Mr.  Justice  Story  when  he  re- 
verberated the  charge,  through  the  pages  of 
his  stupendous  treatise  on  Eijuity  J  urispru- 
dence,  had  in  their  eye  a  Carib,  a  Maurita- 
nian,  a  Pict,  or  a  Pawnee,  as  the  model  of  a 
Fariosiis^  they  were  clearly  in  the  right. 
Using  the  word  in  such  a  sense,  the  boy  is 
a  born  Furiosus.  That  however  was  not  the 
idea  of  the  learned  jurists.  In  the  slang  of 
the  Courts,  the  term  signifies  a  non  comjjos, 
a  lunatic,  a  crack-brain,  a  crazy  fellow  ;  and 
whether  even  wise  men  are  warranted  in 
hkening  all  youngsters  here  and  elsewhere 
to  loons,  (to  fall  in  with  the  popular  notion 
that  these  water-fowls  are  maniacs,)  may  well 
be  questioned.  When,  however,  you  intro- 
duce to  me  as  a  Furiosus  a  red  gentleman 
rejoicing  in  the  name  of  Big-Tall-Thunder, 
mounted  on  a  mustang,  holding  a  javelin  in 
his  hand,  and  adorned  with  paint  and  feath- 
ers, and  assert  to  me  that  the  Boy  does  not 


materially  differ  from  him,  I  agree  with 
you. 

Yes,  we  are  all  born  savages.  It  is  only 
because  certain  persons,  assuming  themselves 
to  be  wiser  than  Nature,  have  trained  our 
faculties  to  such  distorted  shapes  as  seemed 
good  to  their  morbid  vision,  that  you  and  I 
are  not  this  day  free  barbarians,  wearing 
eagles'  quills,  and  hailing  each  other  as  Cross- 
Wolf  and  Curling-Cloud.  The  hand  which 
guides  this  philosophic  pen  should  of  right 
whisk  a  tomahawk.  Yonder  mild  lady 
pacing  the  garden  Avalks  and  murmuring  sad 
words  of  the  poets  among  the  dying  flowers, 
or  watching  the  wild  pigeons  as  they  cleave 
with  unmatched  swiftness  the  still  air  of 
autumn,  to  vanish  in  the  mists  that  veil  the 
wooded  hill-sides,  and  mourning  Avhen  pres- 
ently the  guns  of  the  fowlers  ring  through 
the  groves  where  the  timid  birds  have  folded 
their  wings, — she,  the  soft-hearted,  who 
whispers  to  the  dying  flowers  and  mourns 
for  the  doves  of  the  Indian  Venus  torn  by 
shot  whizzing  from  the  barrels  of  frightful 
blunderbusses,  is  sist'  r  to  the  quiver-bearing 
Amazons,  to  the  jingling  belles  of  Noolka,  to 
the  yelling  damsels  of  Mozambique.  Grura 
Judge,  sitting  with  fixed  frowns  while  barris- 
ters smite  with  clenched  fists  the  leathern 
covers  of  Kent,  but  that  certain  influences 
which  have  been  accumulating  for  forty  cen- 
turies were  brought  to  bear  upon  your  young 
brain  years  ago,  when  those  bristling  gray- 
hairs  were  scarce  rougher  than  a  kitten's  fur, 
you  I  might  now  see  sitting  upon  the  coun- 
cil-log of  Ilurons  discussing  questions  of 
state  with  the  dusky  senators  of  the  woods, 
while  those  barristers  and  hawking  sherift's 
should  gratify  their  now  misdirected  instincts 
by  forms  of  action  unknown  to  Mansfield, 
and  by  seizures  of  horses  and  poultry  con- 
cerning which  Sir  Thomas  More  might  ask, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  for  information  and  not 
for  a  joke,  "  utrum  2'>ossent  rcplegiariP 

Why  is  it  that  these  possibilities  have 
failed  ?     Why  is   it  that  the  hand  which 
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nature  framed  to  •whisk  tlie  terrible  toma- 
hawk, guides  instead  the  philosophic  pen, 
and  instead  of  knocking  the  sense  out  of 
the  skull  of  the  gentle  reader,  is  now  beating 
nonsense  into\i]  Win-  is  it  that  the  mild 
lady,  instead  of  walking  sadly  among  the 
dying  flowers  and  mourning  the  wounded 
pigeons,  is  not  dashing  on  a  hunting  horse 
into  a  group  of  leopards,  while  attendant 
Amazons  yell,  and  pierce  the  spotted  mon- 
sters with  arrows  and  quivering  spears ;  is 
not  dancing  to  the  hideous  discord  of  conchs 
and  kettle-drums  hke  her  jingling  sisters  of 
Nootka ;  is  not  sporting  with  sharks  in  the 
ocean-surf,  or  floating  over  the  lagoons  of 
some  rude  archipelago  upheaved  from  the 
bottom  of  the  Pacific,  and  lounging  in  her 
gi'otesque  canoe,  a  Cleopatra  of  the  Islands, 
while  her  "  gentlewomen  like  the  Nereides" 
splash  in  the  still  water  and  dive  under  the 
keel  of  her  idle  barge  ?  "What  magic  has 
made  the  lion  a  sheep ;  has  changed  the 
tawny  hide  which  Hercules  might  wear  in 
the  audience  hall  of  Jove  into  a  soft  skin 
covered  with  wool,  which  housewives  may 
spin ;  has  so  quenched  the  regal  spirit  that 
now  the  King  of  the  Desert  nips  clover,  is 
shorn  by  boors,  makes  shee])isli  noises,  is 
penned  at  night,  and  when  the  bell-wether 
leaps  into  a  well,  as  in  the  fable,  follows  him 
faster  than  a  bucket  with  the  ewes  and  nan- 
nies ? 

How  widely  do  we,  the  brothers  of  the 
human  family,  diverge  in  our  lifetime  from 
the  general  starting-point;  like  brooks 
springing  from  the  same  mountain  and 
flowing,  some  to  the  St.  Lawrence  Gulf, 
some  to  the  Chesapeake,  and  some  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  I  show  you  three  infants. 
One,  on  a  savage  island,  swmgs  in  bis  bark 
hammock  from  the  limbs  of  a  tree,  and 
sleeps  while  the  winds  that  wander  over  the 
Pacific  wave  him  to  and  fro :  the  second 
rocks  in  his  red-cherry  cradle  in  a  New- 
England  farm-house,  and  a  thoughtful, 
motherly  woman,  knitting  beside  him,  sings 
plaintive  hymns  :  the  third  reposes  in  a  gor- 
geous little  couch,  curiously  carved,  and  a 
spangled  canopy  covers  his  royal  head  ;  gray- 
headed  Field  Marshals  and  sworded  Princes 
stand  around;  rigid  battalions  ranked  before 
the  palace  are  ready  to  defend  the  right  of 
infant  royalty,  and  huge  cannon  on  the  bas- 
tions of  the  city,  which  i)roclaimed  to  the 
Baltic  the  birth  of  its  baby  admiral,  will 
hurl  bullets  and  bursting  globes  upon  the 


robbers  who  shall  dare  to  grasp  at  the  crown 
of  Muscovy,  whether  they  come  in  war-ships 
from  the  tkst-anchored  isle,  or  march  in  regi- 
ments from  Gaul  and  the  cities  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire.  What  dift'erence  in  thought  or 
desire  do  you  surmise  may  exist  in  these  three 
little  mortals  ']  A  craniologist  might  (and 
unless  chuked,  undoubtedly  would)  talk  about 
Mongolian  and  Circassian  contours,  and  so 
forth;  but  in  the  essential  elements  which 
compose  a  live  baby,  wherein  difters  the  Is- 
lander from  the  American,  the  American 
from  the  Prince  ?  Place  them  together  on 
the  floor:  will  they  not  whine,  and  crawl 
over  each  other  like  blind  puppies  ?  When 
a  few  moons  have  passed,  and  strength  is 
given  to  their  limbs,  and  the  first  faint  ideas 
dawn  in  their  minds,  will  they  not  lay  hold 
of  each  other's  hair,  (a  proof  that  the  knack 
of  scalping  is  one  of  the  earliest,  and  conse- 
quently one  of  the  most  genuine  and  desi- 
rable accomplishments  which  Nature  desires 
lier  children  to  possess,)  and  will  they  not  love, 
hate,  and  fear  the  same  objects  ?  Is  there 
any  thing  in  their  several  gestui-es  or  glances 
that  indicates  the  strangely  difterent  loves, 
hates,  and  fears  which  will  possess  them 
hereafter  ?  The  little  savage  does  not  mani- 
fest an  inclination  to  make  a  barbecue  of  his 
comrades ;  the  American,  in  his  conversa- 
tions with  the  Prince,  is  not  understood  by 
the  nurses  to  call  his  play-fellow  a  puppet 
or  a  blood-sucking  despot ;  and  the  latter 
seems  in  nowise  anxious  to  tie  strings  around 
the  neck  of  the  young  democrat;  nor  in  his 
devastations  does  he  discriminate  between 
pamphlets  that  argue  with  the  "divine  right 
of  kings"  and  newspapers  that  hoot  at  the 
Holy  Alliance ;  nor  when  he  creeps  on  the 
carpet  does  he  always  travel  in  the  direction 
of  Constantinople.  Yet  in  forty  years,  where 
will  you  find  the  three  allies  ?  One  is  a  tall 
red  cannibal  horribly  painted,  paddling  his 
canoe  in  the  coves  of  New-Zealand ;  an- 
other is  a  rampant  republican,  working  the 
batteries  of  a  red-hot  political  journal,  and 
invoking  the  Demon  of  Revolution  to  rise 
from  caverns  where 

"  The  slumbering  earthquake  lies  pillowed  on  fire;" 

the  third  towei-s  above  his  nobles,  a  Czar, 
and  gathers  together  Cossacks  from  the 
Ukraine,  Tartars  from  the  Ural,  Siberians 
from  the  sttppes,  and  Finns  fi-om  the  ice- 
bergs, and  then,  like  one  of  the  old  idols  of 
the  North,  holding  in  his  hand  deluge,  ter- 
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rors,  and  storms,  hovers  over  the  frontiers  of 
Europe  and  launches  his  thunders  at  sullen 
intervals  against  the  citadels  of  Danube  and 
the  Rhine.  Observe  what  a  deadly  antipa- 
thy against  the  others  has  arisen  in  each  of 
the  former  play-fellows.  If  the  Cannibal 
catches  the  Czar,  he  will  roast  him ;  if  the 
Czar  catches  the  Republican,  he  will  hang 
him ;  if  the  Republican  gets  the  othei-s  in 
his  power,  he  will  shut  the  Prince  in  a  peni- 
tentiary, and  probably  will  kill  the  savage 
with  rum. 

Philosophy,  in  view  of  these  things,  has 
much  to  offer.  But  to-day  Philosophy  may 
go  hang.  Musty  speculation  is  undoubtedly 
our  forte,  (although  the  reviews  and  uni- 
versities may  ignore  our  pretensions,  for 
which  we  shall  take  vengeance  by-and-by 
when  we  have  time  for  it ;)  but  to-day  all 
blowing  upon  "  Apollo's  lute,"  as  Milton  has 
it,  will  be  refrained  from.  Philosophy,  we 
repeat  politely  but  firmly,  may  to-day  go 
hang.  We  will  be  content  with  pointing 
out  a  few  traits  in  the  character  of  the 
North  American  juvenile  which  indicate 
how  strongly  his  healthful  savage  instincts 
struggle  Avith  the  tremendous  agencies,  the 
accumulations  of  forty  centuries,  which  are 
brought  to  crush  them  ;  how  reluctantly  the 
healthful  savage  spirit  yields  to  the  soft  but 
persevering  and  mighty  genius  of  Civilization. 

It  is  assumed  that  we  are  born  savages. 
The  civilizing  of  a  wild  man's  boy  is  as  dis- 
couraging an  undertaking  as  the  training  of 
a  fox's  whelp  to  an  understanding  of  our  con- 
ventional notions  about  geese  and  turkeys ; 
but  the  barbarizing  of  a  tame  man's  boy  is 
as  easy  a  thing  as  making  wild  boars  and 
jackals  of  the  offspring  of  domestic  swine  and 
mastiffs,  by  turning  them  loose  in  the  wil- 
derness when  they  are  pigs  and  puppies. 
White  boys  who  are  captured  by  Indians  in 
five  cases  out  of  ten  become  chiefs  ;  but  how 
many  red  boys  who  are  taken  by  benevolent 
persons  and  put  into  academies  become  ju- 
rists or  mathematicians  ?  The  white  boy 
takes  to  savage  life  as  naturally  as  the  duck 
to  water.  The  culture  of  universities  may 
have  been  exhausted  on  his  ancestors  for  ten 
generations  back ;  but  put  him  in  the  hands 
of  a  Camanche  matron  when  he  is  a  year 
old,  and  the  culture  which  has  been  expended 
on  the  parent  stock  will  not  be  indicated,  on 
the  little  graft  which  is  severed  from  it,  by 
a  single  blossom.  He  is  visited  by  no  vague 
ideas  of  the  Rule  of  Three  as  he  gnaws  elk- 


ribs  in  his  foster-mother's  lodge  ;  he  is  im- 
pelled by  no  unaccountable  impulse  to 
expostulate  with  his  play-mates  at  the  occa- 
sional imperfections  of  their  syntax.  On  the 
contrary,  he  hunts  prairie-dogs,  learns  the 
war-dance,  flings  hatchets  like  the  cub  of  a 
very  Powhattan ;  and  when  grown  to  the 
stature  of  a  man,  will  spear  mail-riders  and 
emigrants,  and  abet  a  stampede  of  govero- 
ment  mules,  as  readily  as  any  born  barbarian. 
The  rule  will  not  work  both  ways.  Intro- 
duce a  young  Camanche  into  an  infant- 
school,  and  it  appears  that  we  might  as  well 
direct  our  educational  apparatus  at  a  young 
bear.  Culture  affects  hereditarily  the  facul- 
ties, but  not  the  instincts, — at  all  events,  not 
nearly  so  sensibly  the  latter  as  the  former. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  son  of  the  civilized  man 
with  less  difficulty  becomes  civilized  than  his 
red  cousin,  for  he  has  hereditary  faculties 
which  if  exercised  will  master  instincts  ;  and 
these  the  wild  boy  has  not,  for  his  grand- 
fathei-s  for  ten  generations  back,  instead  of 
nibbling  philosophy  at  Oxford  or  Bologna 
or  Salamanca,  were  scouring  the  country  be- 
tween the  Nueces  and  the  Californian  Colo- 
rado, knocking  out  other  wild  men's  brains, 
and  whooping  like  imps  of  the  pit. 

Yes,  mothers  of  America,  your  nurser- 
ies are  wigwams  of  Cherokees,  Blackfeet, 
Apaches  ;  your  cradles  are  nests  of  Bedouins. 
Not  many  mornings  ago  I  saw  a  young 
Anglo-Saxon,  who  cannot  utter  six  articulate 
sounds,  standing  on  a  chair  by  the  window 
and  catching  and  destroying  the  house-flies, 
whose  joints  were  stiffened  by  the  frosts  of 
the  preceding  night,  with  the  same  glee  that 
a  Mohawk  warrior  would  exhibit  on  being 
let  loose,  with  license  to  murder,  in  an 
Asylurr>for  Cripples.  That  indifference  to 
the  rights  of  crockery,  that  apathy  of  con- 
science at  the  destruction  of  pitchers  and 
glass-ware,  that  Gothic  exultation  over  the 
ruins  of  a  dinner  plate,  which  the  unbreeched 
urchin  displays,  are  manifestations  of  that 
same  barbarian  appetite  for  smashing  which 
ruined  the  marbles  of  Greece  and  shattered 
the  priceless  vases  of  Italy.  The  original, 
genuine  instinct  is  suppressed  at  first  by  force, 
and  afterwards  eradicated  by  artfully  im- 
planting an  artificial  taste  for  entire  dinner 
plates  and  for  uncracked  pitchers.  Destruc- 
tiveness  is  almost  the  first  organ  which  gives 
signs  of  activity  in  the  infant  brain  :  only 
allow  it  fair  play,  and  it  will  in  due  time  be 
I  master  of  the  whole  cranium. 
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The  cliief  labor  in  education  is  the  eradi- 
cation of  instincts.  Scliool-life  is  for  a  long 
time  but  an  artful  war  between  the  peda- 
gogue and  the  savage  propensities  of  his 
pupils.  Observ^e  what  bloody  books  are 
boys'  favorites.  Their  earliest  reading  is  of 
pirates  and  Arabs.  The  attack  of  Indians 
0"n  the  cabin  of  the  settler,  with  its  attendant 
horrors  of  burning  roofs,  ringing  rifles,  and 
merciless  murders,  have  a  fascination  for 
them — even  for  the  mildest.  Books  of  des- 
perate or  vagrant  and  lawless  action  please 
them.  In  history,  they  open  an  intimacy 
with  Hannibal  and  Leonidas;  in  adventure, 
■with  Captain  Kyd  and  the  Argonauts.  These 
propensities  are  cunningly  made  to  work 
their  own  destruction.  The  savage  instinct 
is  gratified  by  reading  about  vagabonds  and 
headlong  heroes,  but  the  shrewd  teacher  will 
remark  how  this  arouses  faculties  which  will 
in  time  master  instinct.  His  appetite  for 
other  delights  arises,  and  a  taste  for  books 
of  a  somewhat  different  tone  is  provoked. 
The  young  reader  gets  an  ear  for  the  graces 
of  style,  and  remarks  the  difference  between 
those  abrupt  sentences  which  pitch  him 
along  like  the  chopping  waves  of  a  Gulf 
Stream,  and  the  majestic  periods,  the  long 
Ciceronian  swells  on  which  we  are  borne 
through  successive  chapters  till  as  we  ap- 
proach the  close,  like  sailors  in  a  boat,  we 
hear  a  line  roaring  of  surges,  and  ride  to  the 
beach  through  the  surf  of  a  peroration.  Thus 
is  a  taste  for  Literature  born,  and  in  a  few 
years,  when  the  bloodthirsty  little  reader  has 
attained  man's  estate,  his  earliest  acquaint- 
ances, the  forest  outlaws  and  the  buccaneers, 
are  received  at  his  mental  levies  on  entirely 
a  different  footing.  The  old  desire  of  train- 
ing in  Robin  Hood's  company  has  assumed 
perhaps  the  form  of  a  willingness  to  be  Little 
John  to  Carlyle  or  some  other  eesthet'cal 
bandit.  The  satisfaction  he  once  would  have 
felt  at  boarding  an  argosy  on  the  Spanish 
main,  has  become  a  singular  delight  in  way- 
laying the  portly  octavo  in  which  some 
learned  man  has  stowed  his  philosophic 
ingots,  and  is  ploughing  his  stately  course  in 
fancied  security ;  in  dashing  at  the  clumsy 
prize  after  the  fashion  of  Hawkins  and  Mor- 
gan, and  in  making  the  wretched  master 
walk  the  plank  like  a  grandee  of  Arragon 
intercepted  by  Black  Beard  in  his  voyage 
from  Porto  Bello  to  Cadiz. 

Few  boys,  it  has  been  remarked,  I  believe, 
reach  manhood  without  at  some  time  having 


resolved  to  become  either  sailors  or  hunters. 
What  days  are  spent  in  grievous  indecision 
whether  it  is  better  to  go  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  shoot  buffaloes  or  to  the  Japan 
seas  and  harpoon  whales.  What  nights  are 
made  glorious  by  dreams  of  killing  seals  by 
torch-light  in  caves  where  the  Antarctic  Tri- 
tons blow  their  "  wreathed  horns"  in  alarm  at 
the  robbery  of  their  folds.  What  plots  for  re- 
viving the  ancient  and  amiable  fraternity  of 
Sea  Kings  are  concocted  of  winter  evenings, 
by  flaxen-headed  conspirators,  as  they  crack 
butternuts  before  the  kitchen  fire — thwack- 
ing the  solid  nut-shells  with  their  hammere 
as  if  they  were  smiting  the  mailed  heads  of 
Celts  and  Saxons,  while  some  young  hero 
who  has  lately  posted  himself  up  in  Scandi- 
navian matters  doles  out  tales  of  the  Red 
Erics,  the  RoUos,  and  the  Harold  Slambang- 
ers  who  roamed  the  seas  with  their  gigantic 
boatswains,  before  the  Law  of  Nations  was 
heard  of  in  the  North  Sea  and  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  What  consultations  are  held  con- 
cerning the  feasibihty  of  fitting  up  the  old 
den  in  the  rocks  above  the  village  for  a  cave 
of  Forty  Thieves,  who  are  to  operate  accord- 
ing to  the  system  of  the  enterprising  gentle- 
men of  the  Arabian  tale,  excepting  that  oil 
is  to  be  abstained  from  both  as  an  article  of 
trade  and  as  a  beverage — the  former  because 
it  proved  the  ruin  of  Ali  Baba's  guests,  and 
the  latter  owing  to  a  grudge  entertained 
since  infancy.  Minerva,  overhearing  these 
eager  conversations,  smiles.  In  forty  years 
Red  Eric  is  President  of  a  Marine  Insurance 
Company,  and  Rollo's  bills  are  honored  in 
Copenhagen.  Some  of  the  Forty  Thieves 
are  Justices  of  a  Western  Court  of  Star- 
Chamber,  administering  Lynch-Law  to  forg- 
ers and  blacklegs,  and  others  are  legislators 
and  grand  jurymen.  The  young  lions  have 
been  cheated  of  their  teeth.  The  lust  for 
barbarism  has  been  quenched  by  stimulating 
the  remote  appetite  for  refinement.  The 
boy  who  at  the  age  of  twelve  is  fully  re- 
solved, as  soon  as  he  is  released  from  home 
tyranny,  to  pitch  his  camp  on  the  North  fork 
of  the  Arkansas,  and  spend  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  the  society  of  wolves  and  wild  horses, 
finds  that  each  year  a  band  is  tied  to  him 
which  he  will  not  be  able  to  sunder ;  and  at 
twenty-one  he  is  firmly  bound  to  civilization 
— a  slave  to  clocks  and  stoves  and  tables — 
a  bondman  to  hotels  and  newspapers. 

Schoolmasters,  the  missionaries  whom  we 
employ  to  labor  in  that  dense  barbarism 
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which  darkens  ouv  nurseries,  bear  witness 
to  the  fidelity  of  all  juveniles  to  their 
mother,  Nature.  They  can  testify,  how- 
ever, that  the  general  rule  is  not  without 
apparent  exceptions.  They  sometimes  get 
young  converts  faster  than  they  bargained 
for.  Some  young  gentlemen  manifest  the 
most  precocious  faculty  for  adapting  them- 
selves to  the  artificial  structure  of  the  so- 
ciety in  which  they  find  themselves  born, 
as  if  they  saw  the  uselessness  of  resistance, 
and  were  inclined  to  make  the  best  of  their 
misfortune.  Inconsistent  as  it  may  seem, 
these  little  pioneere  are  made  to  feel  the 
"peculiar  institution"  which  prevails  in  all 
well-regulated  schools,  more  often  than  their 
duller  mates,  who  hanker  for  the  pleasures 
of  Bedouins,  and  hang  back  and  sulk  when 
the  handsome  young  man  with  the  helmet 
(see  the  frontispiece  of  the  spelling-book) 
offers  to  lead  them  to  yonder  edifice,  labelled 
Science  ;  which  inscription  needs  only  to  be 
changed  to  Circus  to  fire  the  sulkers,  for 
years  to  come,  with  love  at  first  sight  for  aU 
young  men  who  wear  helmets.  The  reason 
is,  that  schoolmasters  are  generally  impene- 
trably pedantic,  and  insist  that  youth  shall 
be  enlightened  according  to  certain  approved 
systems.  All  short  cuts  to  civilization, 
avoiding  the  slough  of  Orthography  and 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  Arithmetic,  are 
as  criminal  in  their  eyes  as  the  contrivance 
of  the  gentleman  immortalized  in  the  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  to  get  on  the  high  road  to 
the  City  without  facing  the  enemies  which 
the  intrepid  Christian  met  and  vanquished. 
I  once  knew  a  school  where  grammar  was 
not  loved  quite  so  well  as  some  other  things 
in  which  Black  Hawk  would  have  delighted, 
where  nevertheless  the  most  complicated 
and  artificial  transactions  of  the  civilized 
world  were  carried  on  with  amazing  zeal. 
But  these  it  was  necessary  to  conceal  from 
the  teacher,  for  he  had  his  own  way,  of 
course,  and  visited  the  Banking  Institutions, 
the  East  India  Companies  and  the  Express 
Offices  which  flourished  in  his  dominions 
with  the  same  undiscriminating  switch  with 
which  he  tinjxled  the  lejjs  of  truants  and 
blockheads. 

How  fresh  is  our  recollection  of  one 
hazel-eyed  young  schemer — the  Hudson  of 
the  school — who  had  a  finger  in  more  rail- 
roads than  you  can  find  in  the  North 
American  Guide-Book.  Long  grooves  in 
the  pine  desk  were  his  railway  lines,  and 


pigeon  shot  rolling  through  these  became, 
when  viewed  through  that  eye  of  imagina- 
tion which  boys  possess  in  such  perfection, 
cattle  trains,  freight  trains,  and  express 
trains,  circulating  through  the  United  States 
in  the  most  lively  manner  imaginable. 
Ought  not  the  pedagogue  to  have  rejoiced 
at  the  achicnements  of  this  precocious  Rail- 
road Director,  as  so  many  ti'iumphs  over  the 
wild  nature  within  him  ?  Perhaps  he 
ought,  but  he  didn't.  He  seemed  to  carry 
in  his  single  soul  more  hostility  to  internal 
improvements  than  the  whole  band  of 
Michigan  conspirators^  and  one  day  man- 
aged to  throw  the  mail  train  off  the  track 
with  such  violence,  that  the  brakeman  was 
seriously  contused  and  the  conductor  got 
his  knuckles  broken.  This  lather  dampened 
the  railroad  mania. 

The  young  gentlemen  of  that  school 
showed  a  surprising  aptitude  for  civilization 
within  doors,  and  a  no  less  decided  genius 
for  barbarism  without.  There  were  more 
naval  and  financial  enterprises  atloat  than 
there  were  in  Tyre  of  old.  One  financial 
operation  we  remember,  which  would  have 
startled  Wall  street.  A  genius  in  a  secluded 
corner  of  the  room  started  the  "  Empire 
Bank,"  which  began  business  on  the  gigan- 
tic scale  of  the  Bank  of  England.  For 
about  a  week  notes  were  issued  daily  to  the 
amount  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, and  the  school  was  in  a  short  time  full 
of  millionaires  in  bare  feet  and  linen  jackets, 
not  a  few  of  whom  would  have  been  im- 
pudent enough  to  offer  Rothschild  the  loan 
of  a  hundred  dollars  to  set  up  a  grocery  with, 
or  to  propose  to  Nicholas  to  supply  him  with 
funds  to  carry  on  the  Circassiau  war,  provi- 
ded he  would  give  a  chattel  mortgage  on  the 
Kremlin  for  security. 

"  Pandemoninm,  the  high  capital 
Of  Satan  and  his  peers," 

did  not  arise  more  suddenly  or  mysteriously 
than  this  financial  prodigy,  and  was  not  a 
more  gorgeous  affair,  nor  worth  more  money 
when  it  was  com])leted.  Still  there  was 
something  not  altogether  secure,  I  fear, 
al)out  the  basis  of  its  credit.  It  never  was 
disclosed  what  securities  were  pledged  to 
indemnify  the  holders  of  its  notes,  but  I  sus- 
pect that  if  an  inventory  of  its  actual  prop- 
erty which  might  have  been  reached  in 
Equity  had  been  taken,  the  schedule  of  the 
investigating  committee  would  have   exhib- 
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ited  about  ten  fish-hooks  and  a  kite.  Think 
of  these  chattels,  and  a  doubtful  demand 
against  an  Irish  boy  for  breaking  a  ball-club, 
as  resources^  to  meet  iiuhiliiics  somewhat 
greater  than  the  national  debt  of  Great  Bri- 
tain !  Nevertheless,  holders  felt  secure,  and 
the  manufocture  of  money  went  on  Avithout 
interruption.  Nabobs  of  the  most  astound- 
ing opulence  surrounded  the  tln\)ne  of  our 
unconscious  Sultan,  who  continued  to  culf 
and  ferule  with  as  little  ceremony  as  they 
cut  off  paupers'  heads  in  the  East.  Even 
in  India  it  won't  do  to  strangle  a  nabob 
as  summarily  as  his  porter;  but  here  there 
was  not  the  slightest  discrimination  between 
Bobs  and  Nabobs.  Indeed,  it  was  some 
time  before  the  Despot  found  that  an  aris- 
tocracy of  wealth  was  springing  up  in  liis 
roalm ;  but  one  unlucky  day,  a  thousand- 
dollar  note  having  fallen  into  his  hands  by 
accident  or  treachery,  there  was  a  tremen- 
dous commotion  in  the  money  market  forth- 
with. The  Bank  exploded  ;  indeed,  what 
else  could  have  been  expected  of  an  institu- 
tion whose  credit  depended  upon  a  pledge 
of  kites  and  lish-hooks  of  the  gross  value  of 
eighteen  pence?  The  schoolmaster's  en- 
counter with  it  was  like  General  Jackson's 
famous  tilt  with  the  "  Monster."  He  was 
not  awed  by  wealth — not  he  !  He  would 
have  "  tanned  "  Croesus  himself  for  spelling 
phthjsk  without  a  p  and  two  K's.  So  he 
handled  the  "  monopoly"  without  mittens, 
as  Old  Hickory  would  have  done,  spanked 
the  Cashier,  and  compelled  fund-holders  to 


disgorge  their  treasures,  till  he  found  him- 
self in  possession  of  a  "  pile"  which  would 
have  bought  out  the  East  India  Company. 
This  was  disastrous,  it  is  true,  but  the  Bank 
was  a  very  spry  one,  and  was  on  its  legs 
again  by  dinner  time.  The  President  was 
remarkably  fertile  in  expedients.  Before 
the  afternoon  was  half  through,  his  financial 
foundry  was  in  full  blast,  and  before  the 
summons  of  "  All  hands  ahoy  to  sj)ell "  waa 
given  at  four  bells,  the  Bank  of  England, 
which  had  shot  ahead  during  the  ttmporary 
suspension  of  its  rival,  wfis  "  nowhere." 
The  panic  had  subsided;  insolvents  had 
picked  themselves  up.  Our  next  neighbor, 
who  lost  all  in  the  general  bankruptcy  of  the 
morning,  was  worth  a  million  of  dollars 
when  school  was  dismissed,  owing  to  a  mas- 
terly speculation  in  buck-shot,  but  he  lost 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  before  bed- 
time, by  indiscreetly  carrying  it  in  his  pocket 
when  he  went  after  the  cows. 

These  illustrations,  we  admit,  do  not  ma- 
terially support  our  argument.  These  en- 
terprises indicated  a  marvellous  aptitude  for 
civilization,  it  must  be  confessed,  and  so  far, 
they  go  to  sap  the  theory  which  has  just 
been  presented.  ]3ut  could  we  show  you 
these  young  Bankers  and  "  Railway  Kings" 
out  of  doors,  and  unveil  their  schemes  and 
secrets,  their  Welshes,  plots  and  dreams, 
(which  cannot  in  justice  to  the  Rights  of 
Readers  be  now  done,)  the  balance  in  favor 
of  barbarism  would,  we  fear,  be  rather  start- 
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NO     MORE! 

"  Lea  ann^es  qui  me  sont  d6termiii6e  s'en  vont,  et  j'entre  dans  un  sentier  d'ou  jo  ne  reviendrai  plus." 

No  more !     Oh !  what  unuttered  grief 

Dwells  in  those  chill  prophetic  words ! 
The  tomb  of  every  warm  belief, 

They  strike  upon  the  heart's  deep  chords : 
Like  the  faint  music  of  a  dream, 

The  shadows  from  some  mystic  shore, 
"Where  jewels  flash,  where  roses  gleam, 

We  hear  the  wailing  sound — No  more  ! 

No  more  !     The  summer  founts  may  throw 

Their  silvery  music  on  the  air; 
The  sunset  lend  its  opal  glow 

To  skies  that  seemed  before  so  fair ; 
And  such  a  flood  of  liquid  hght 

May  rest  on  mount,  and  sea,  and  shore. 
As  bathed  old  Ida's  classic  height ; 

Yet  some  low  voice  shall  say— No  more ! 

No  more  !     Throughout  the  boundless  earth 

Tliey  blend  with  Hope's  fallacious  dream ; 
They  echo  through  the  haunts  of  Mirth ; 

A  whisper  of  the  Past  they  seem. 
Who  hath  not  heard  mid  light  and  song, 

Mid  pageantry,  and  pride,  and  power, 
Those  spirit-voices  round  him  throng 

That  mock  the  glittering  festal  hour  f 

The  heart  is  but  a  wasting  mine, 

An  altar  for  some  idol  kept, 
Till  o'er  its  desecrated  shrine 

The  storm  gust  hath  too  rudely  swept; 
A  pedestal  too  wildly  placed, 

Flooded  by  every  passing  wave, 
Recording  vows  too  soon  effaced — 

A  temple  reared  upon  the  grave ! 

The  pest-worm  feeds  upon  the  rose, 

The  violet  bears  no  deathless  bloom  : 
What  tints  our  morning  skies  disclose — 

What  darkness  lingers  round  the  tomb  ! 
What  memories  of  buried  love. 

What  earnest  tones  for  ever  fled ; 
What  yearnings  for  the  world  above, 

What  lonely  vigils  with  the  dead  1 

Our  dead  I     Can  such  a  voice  arise 

In  rebel  grief  upon  the  air  ? 
The  hosts  that  fill  th'  eternal  skies. 

What  can  they  know  of  woe  or  care  I 
Our  dead  !     Oh  I  who  shall  say,  "  Our  dead  ?" 

Released  from  this  dark  charnel  shore, 
Hath  not  th'  immortal  spirit  fled. 

To  live  when  time  shall  be  no  more  ?  0. 

Brooklyn,  July  8,  1851. 
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JOHN    FORD. 


It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  within  the  short 
space  of  half  a  century,  from  the  middle  of 
Elizabeth's  reign  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  wars,  there  flourished  all  that  England 
can  boast  of  as  superior  in  the  art  of  serious 
dramatic  literature.  Perhaps  we  should 
make  an  exception  in  favor  of  one  solitary 
example — the  Samson  Agonistes  ;  but  after 
that  we  have  almost  nothing.  In  the  tirma- 
ment  of  this  age  of  "strong-minded  Eng- 
land," the  name  of  Shakspeare  has  the  posi- 
tion of  the  sun  ;  a  comparison  which  will 
hold  good  in  many  ways.  The  brightness 
encircling  Shakspeare's  memory  completely 
blinds  the  ordinary  gazer  to  the  beauties  of 
other  kindred  contemporary  spirits — as  Ben 
Jonson,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Massinger, 
Webster,  Kit  Marlow,  and  numerous  others. 
Among  these,  John  Ford  held  in  his  day  a 
very  high  position,  which  even  now  he  is 
allowed  to  have  merited. 

John  Ford,  or  as  he  sometimes  spelt  his 
name,  Forde,  was  born  of  reputable  parent- 
age in  Devonshire,  England,  in  the  spring 
of  1586.  It  is  the  lamentable  dearth  of  all 
positive  evidence,  even  on  such  a  point  as 
this,  that  has  caused  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished British  poets  to  say,  "It  is  painful 
to  find  the  name  of  Ford  a  barren  spot  in 
our  poetical  biography,  marked  by  nothing 
but  a  few  dates  and  conjectures,  chiefly  drawn 
from  his  own  dedications."  However,  there 
is  still  extant  at  Ilsington,  in  Devonshire,  the 
record  of  his  baptism,  dated  April  l7th, 
1586.  Like  Congreve,  and  many  others  of 
the  brotherhood.  Ford,  after  receiving  a 
liberal  education,  was  entered  in  the  Middle 
Temple,  16th  November,  1602,  as  a  student 
of  law.  It  would  seem  that  in  after  life  he 
was  a  practitioner  of  no  mean  eminence  in 
this  science.  In  1606,  not  yet  arrived  at  the 
age  of  manhood,  he  published  an  afi;ectionate 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  Earl  of  Devon- 
shire, in  the  shape  of  some  verses  entitled 
"  Fame's  Memorial,"  etc.  Twenty-three  years 
after  this  date  we  again  find  him  before  the 
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public.  In  1629  he  published  his  "Lover's 
Melancholy,"  which  he  assures  us,  in  his 
dedication  to  the  Society  of  Gray's  Inn,  was 
his  first  printed  dramatic  oftbrt.  It  is  prob- 
able that  he  composed  several  plays  in  the 
long  interim  for  representation,  although 
none  of  them  had  as  yet  emanated  from  the 
press.  Happily  for  our  curiosity,  his  dedi- 
cations afford  us  some  irrefragable  testimony 
as  to  the  history  of  the  compositions  to  which 
they  are  attached.  The  first  play,  the  pro- 
duct of  Ford's  mind,  that  ajjpeared  on  the 
stage,  seems  to  have  been,  "  'Tis  pity  she's  a 
Whore,"  although  it  was  not  published  until 
1633.  In  the  dedication  to  the  Earl  of 
Peterborough,  the  author  styles  it  "  the  first 
fruit  of  his  leisure  in  this  action."  From 
the  very  nature  of  this  play,  its  damnation 
ensues.  The  horrible  traits  in  the  characters 
of  the  hero  and  heroine  of  the  piece  render 
it  unfit  for  perusal  by  the  young,  and  sicken^ 
ing  to  the  old.  It  is  pleasing  however  to 
hear  the  author's  real  sentiments  in  the  very 
opening  of  the  play,  from  the  mouth  of 
Friar  Bonaventura,  (a  second  Friar  Lau- 
rence  :) — 

"  Dispute  no  more  in  thi?,  for  know,  young  man. 
These  are  no  school-points ;  nice  philosophy 
May  tolerate  unlikely  arguments, 
But  Heaven  admits  no  jests  I   Wits  that  presumed 
On  wit  too  much,  by  striving  how  to,  prove 
There  was  no  God,  with  foolish  grounds  of  artj 
Discovered  tirst  the  nearest  way  to  hell. 
And  filled  the  world  with  devihsh  atheism. 
Such  questions,  youth,  are  fond  :  far  better  'tis 
To  bless  the  sua,  than  reason  why  it  shines ; 
And  He  thou  talk'st  of  is  above  the  sun. 
No  more  •,— I  may  not  bear  it." 

Hear  the  lover  describing  the  charms  of 
his  mistress,  in  an  impassioned  strain  worthy 
of  Ariosto  himself: — 

"  View  well  her  face,  and  in  that  little  round 
You  may  observe  a  world  of  yariety  : 
For  coral,  lips ;  for  sweet  perfumes,  her  breaUi  • 
For  jewels,  eyes;  for  threads  of  purest  gold, 
Hair ;  for  delicious  choice  of  flowers,  cheeks ; 
"Wonder  in  every  portion  of  that  form. 
20 
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Hear  her  but  speak,  and  you  will  swear  the  spheres 
Make  music  for  the  citizens  in  heaven." 

A  single  specimen  more  must  suffice  for 
this  tragedy.  In  strong  contrast  -with  the 
foregoing,  we  select  an  extract  in  which  the 
Friar  describes  the  consequences  of  sin  : — 

"cThero  is  a  place 


(List,  daughter !)  in  a  black  and  hollow  vault 
Where  day  is  never  seen  ;  there  shines  no  sun, 
But  flaming  horror  of  consuming  fires  ; 
A  lightless  sulphur,  chok'd  with  smoky  fogs 
Of  an  infected  darkness.     In  this  place 
Dwell  many  thousand  thousand  sundry  sorts 
Of  never-dying  deaths;  there  damned  souls 
Roar  without  pity ;  there  are  gluttons  fed 
"With  toads  and  adders ;  there  is  burning  oil 
Poured  down  the  drunkard's  throat ;  the  usurer 
Is  forced  to  sup  whole  draughts  of  molten  gold ; 
There  is  the  murderer  for  ever  stabbed. 
Yet  can  he  never  die  ;  there  lies  the  wanton 
On  racks  of  burning  steel,  whilst  in  his  soul 
He  feels  the  torment  of  his  raging  lust." 

Although  a  most  hideous  and  enormous 
sin  is  held  up  in  this  tragedy  to  the  popular 
odium,  yet  even  the  goodness  of  the  author's 
motives  can  scarce  excuse  his  subject.  Still, 
he  has  the  slight  defense  that  he  may  have 
taken  the  hint  from  the  ancient  Greek  drama, 
in  Avhich  this  vice  was  not  of  uncommon  oc- 
currence. And  in  this  feeling  we  are  borne 
out  by  some  of  the  most  able  critics.  The 
author  of  the  "  Pleasures  of  Hope"  held  still 
stronger  language  in  this  connection ;  and 
the  late  Charles  Lamb,  in  a  note  to  an  ex- 
tract from  this  play,  says  :  "  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  in  the  last  chapter  of  his  Inquiries 
into  Vulgar  and  Common  Errors,  rebukes 
such  authors  as  have  chosen  to  relate  pro- 
digious and  nameless  sins.  The  chapter  is 
entitled.  Of  some  relations  whose  truth  ive 
fear.  His  reasoning  is  solemn  and  fine  : 
'  Lastly,  as  there  are  many  relations  whereto 
we  cannot  assent,  and  make  some  doubt 
thereof,  so  there  are  many  relations  whose 
truth  we  fear,  and  heartily  wish  there  were 
no  verity  therein.  Many  other  accounts  like 
these  we  meet  sometimes  in  history,  scan- 
dalous unto  Christianity,  and  even  unto 
humanity ;  whose  not  only  verities  but  rela- 
tions honest  minds  do  deprecate.  For  of 
sins  heterochtal,  and  such  as  want  either 
name  or  precedent,  there  is  ofttimes  a  sin 
even  in  their  histories.  We  desire  no  rec- 
ords of  such  enormities  ;  sins  should  be 
accounted  new,  that  thus  they  may  be 
esteemed  monstrous.  They  omit  of  mon- 
strosity as  thej  fall  from  their  rarity ;   for 


men  count  it  venial  to  err  with  their  fore- 
fathers, and  foolishly  conceive  they  divide  a 
sin  in  its  society.  The  pens  of  men  may 
sufficiently  expatiate  without  these  singu- 
larities of  villany ;  for,  as  they  increase  the 
hatred  of  vice  in  some,  so  do  they  enlarge 
the  theory  of  wickedness  in  all.  And  this 
is  one  thing  that  may  make  latter  ages  worse 
than  were  the  former :  for  the  vicious  ex- 
ample of  ages  past  poisons  the  curiosity  of 
these  present,  affording  a  hint  of  sin  unto 
seduceable  spirits,  and  soliciting  those  unto 
the  imitation  of  them,  whose  heads  were 
never  so  perversely  principled  as  to  invent 
them.  In  things  of  this  nature  silence  com- 
mendeth  history ;  'tis  the  veniable  part  of 
things  lost,  wherein  there  must  never  rise  a 
PanciroUus,  nor  remain  any  Register  but  that 
of  Hell.'  PanciroUus  wrote  '  De  Antiquis 
Perditis,  or  of  the  Lost  Inventions  of  Anti- 
quity.'" 

We  take  leave  of  this  play,  for  the  "  Lov- 
er's Melancholy,"  with  feehngs  much  akin 
to  those  inspired  by  stepping  from  a  cold, 
damp  charnel-house,  into  an  airy,  agreeable 
garden.  This  tragi-comedy  we  have  alluded 
to  before  :  it  is  undoubtedly  a  most  superior 
production,  containing  several  passages  that 
would  singly  suffice  to  immortalize  any  man. 
The  plot  is  also  of  a  graceful  character.  In 
it  our  author  delineates  with  a  master's  hand 
the  progress  and  cure  of  two  kinds  of  in- 
sanity, without  suffering  the  interest  of  the 
piece  to  pall  for  a  moment.  The  reader  will 
agree  with  Mr.  Lamb  in  regard  to  the  fol- 
lowing extract,  that  "  it  is  as  fine  as  any 
thing  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  almost 
equals  the  strife  it  celebrates."  It  depicts  a 
contest  between  a  Musician  and  a  Nightin- 
gale :  the  tale  on  which  it  is  founded  is 
familiar  to  all  classical  readers : — 

"Menaphon.    Passing  from  Italy  to  Greece,  the 
tales 
Which  poets  of  an  elder  time  have  feigned 
To  glorify  their  Tempe,  bred  in  me 
Desire  of  visiting  that  Paradise. 
To  Thessaly  I  came,  and  living  private, 
Without  acquaintance  of  more  sweet  companions 
Than  the  old  inmates  of  my  love,  my  thoughts, 
I  day  by  day  frequented  silent  groves 
And  solitary  walks.    One  morning  early 
This  accident  encountered  me :  I  heard 
The  sweetest  and  most  ravishing  contention 
That  art  or  nature  ever  were  at  strife  in. 
A  sound  of  music  touched  mine  ears,  or  rather, 
Indeed,  entranced  my  soul :  as  I  stole  nearer, 
Invited  by  the  melody,  I  saw 
This  youth,  this  fair-faced  youth,  upon  his  lute 
With  strains  of  strange  variety  and  harmony 
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Proclaimiug  (as  it  seemed)  so  bold  a  challenge 
To  the  clear  quiristers  of  the  woods,  the  birds, 
That  as  they  flocked  about  him,  all  stood  silent, 
WondVing  at  what  they  heard.     I  wondered  too. 
A  Nightingale, 

Nature's  best  skilled  musician,  undertakes 
The  challenge,  and,  for  every  several  strain 
The  well-shaped  youth  could  touch,  she  sung  her 

down ; 
He  couhl  not  run  division  with  more  art 
Upon  his  quaking  instrument,  than  she, 
The  Nightingale,  did  with  her  various  notes 
Reply  to. 

Some  time  thus  spent,  the  young  man  grew  at  last 
Into  a  pretty  anger;  that  a  bird. 
Whom  art  had  never  taught  cUffs,  moods,  or  notes, 
Should  vie  with  him  for  mastery,  whose  study 
Had  busied  many  hours  to  perfect  practice : 
To  end  the  controversy,  in  a  rapture. 
Upon  his  instrument  he  plays  so  swiftly, 
So  many  voluntaries,  and  so  quick, 
That  there  was  curiosity  and  cunning. 
Concord  in  discord,  lines  of  differing  method 
Meeting  in  one  full  centre  of  delight. 
The  bird  (ordained  to  be 
Music's  first  martyr)  strove  to  imitate 
These  several  sounds,  which  when  her  trembling 

throat 
Failed  in,  down  dropt  she  on  his  lute 
And  brake  her  heart.    It  was  the  quaintest  sadness 
To  see  the  conqueror  upon  her  hearse 
To  weep  a  funeral  elegy  of  tears. 
He  looks  upon  the  trophies  of  his  art. 
Then  sighed,  then  wiped  his  eyes,  then  sighed  and 

cried, 
'  Alas,  poor  creature  !  I  will  soon  revenge 
This  cruelty  upon  the  author  of  it. 
Henceforth  this  lute,  guilty  of  innocent  blood, 
Shall  never  more  betray  an  harmless  peace 
To  an  untimely  end ;'  and  in  that  sorrow. 
As  he  was  dashing  it  against  a  tree, 
I  suddenly  stept  in." 

We  may  as  well  state  here,  that  under  the 
sanction  of  very  competent  authority,  we 
have  ventured  to  clip  and  curtail  the  fore- 
going, from  a  dialogue  to  a  monologue,  in 
order  to  render  it  a  more  perfect  excerpt. 

We  now  come  to  the  "Broken  Heart," 
which,  taken  all  in  all,  is  undoubtedly  Ford's 
chefiTcxuvre.  This  tragedy,  which  would  have 
reflected  credit  upon  Shakspeare  himself, 
was  first  published  in  1633,  and  is  dedicated 
to  the  heroic  Earl  Craven.  We  may  be  ex- 
cused for  dwelling  some  time  upon  it,  as  it 
will  serve  to  put  forth  the  masterly  genius 
of  its  author  better  than  any  other  of  his 
works.  Let  us  again  resort  to  Mr.  Lamb, 
whose  language  is  incapable  of  improve- 
ment :  "  I  do  not  know  where  to  find  in  any 
play  a  catastrophe  so  grand,  so  solemn,  and 
so  surprising  as  this.  This  is  indeed,  ac- 
cording to  Milton,  '  to  describe  high  passions 
and  high  actions.'     The  fortitude  of  the 


Spartan  boy,  who  let  a  beast  gnaw  out  his 
bowels  till  he  died,  without  expressing  a 
groan,  is  a  faint  bodily  image  of  this  dilacer- 
ation  of  the  spirit,  and  exenteration  of  the 
inmost  mind,  which  Calantha,  with  a  holy 
violence  against  her  nature,  keeps  closely 
covered,  till  the  last  duties  of  a  Wife  and  a 
Queen  are  fulfilled.  Stories  of  martyrdoms 
are  but  of  chains  and  the  stake ;  a  little 
bodily  suftering  ;  these  torments 

'  On  the  purest  spirits  prey 
As  on  entrails,  joints,  and  limbs. 
With  answerable  pains,  but  more  intense.' 

What  a  noble  thing  is  the  soul  in  its  strengths 
and  its  weaknesses  !  Who  would  be  less 
weak  than  Calantha  ?  who  can  be  so  strong  ? 
The  expression  of  this  transcendent  scene 
almost  bears  me  in  imagination  to  Calvary 
and  the  Cross  ;  and  I  seem  to  perceive  some 
analogy  between  the  scenical  sufferings  which 
I  am  here  contemplating,  and  the  real  ago- 
nies of  that  final  completion  to  which  I  dare 
no  more  than  hint  a  reference."  The  plot  is 
as  follows :  Penthea,  a  noble  Spartan  dame, 
betrothed  by  her  father  and  a  mutual  love 
to  Orgilus,  is,  on  her  father's  death,  com- 
pelled by  her  brother,  Ithocles,  to  wed 
Bassanes,  a  jealous  old  lord.  Ithocles,  in 
time,  is  enamored  of  Penthea's  friend,  the 
Princess  Calantha,  and  after  long  interces- 
sion, prevails  on  his  sister  to  exert  her  in- 
fluence with  Calantha  in  his  favor.  Orgilus, 
however,  still  retains  his  implacable  anger 
towards  Ithocles,  and  at  length  assassinates 
him,  when  he  had  inspired  the  Princess  with 
so  great  an  attachment  that  she  had  con- 
sented to  marry  him.  From  the  many  noble 
passages  throughout,  we  select  the  following, 
in  sti-ong  contrast  with  Falstaft"'s  well-known 
ideas  on  the  same  subject : — 

"  Honor  consists  not  in  a  bare  opinion, 

By  doing  any  act  that  feeds  content. 

Brave  in  appearance,  'cause  we  think  it  brave; 

Such  honor  comes  by  accident,  not  nature ; 

Proceeding  from  the  vices  of  our  passion. 

Which  makes  our  reason  drunk :  but  real  honor 

Is  the  reward  of  virtue,  and  acquired 

By  justice,  or  by  valor,  which  for  basis 

Hath  justice  to  uphold  it.     He  then  fails 

In  honor,  who  for  lucre  or  revenge 

Commits  thefts,  treasons,  murthers,  and  adulteries, 

With  such  like,  by  intrenching  on  just  laws, 

Whose  sovereignty  is  best  preserved  by  justice." 

The  scene  where  Penthea  persuades  the 
Princess  to  accede  to  her  brother's  suit  is  so 
perfect,  that  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation 
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to  transcribe  it,  fearful  lest  in  making  ex- 
tracts we  may  mar  one  of  its  beauties.  It 
must  be  premised  that  Penthea,  through  the 
machinations  of  this  very  brother,  is  now 
tottering  on  the  verge  of  the  grave. 

Calantha.      Being   aloae,   Penthea,  you  have 
granted 
The  opportunity  you  sought,  and  might 
At  all  times  have  commanded. 

Penthea.  'Tis  a  benefit 

Which  I  shall  owe  your  goodness  even  in  death 

for. 
My  glass  of  life,  sweet  Princess,  hath  few  minutes 
Remaining  to  run  down  ;  the  sands  are  spent ; 
For  by  an  inward  messenger  I  feel 
The  summons  of  departure  short  and  certain. 

Cal.     You  feed  too  much  your  melancholy. 

Pen.  Glories 

Of  human  greatness  are  but  pleasing  dreams, 
And  shadows  soon  decaying :  on  the  stage 
Of  my  mortality,  my  youth  hath  acted 
Some  scenes  of  vanity,  drawn  out  at  length 
By  varied  pleasures,  sweetened  in  the  mixture. 
But  tragical  in  issue ;  beauty,  pomp, 
With  every  sensuality  our  giddiness 
Doth  frame  an  idol,  are  unconstant  friends. 
When  easy  troubled  passion  makes  us  halt 
On  tlie  unguarded  castle  of  the  mind. 

Cal.     Contemn  not  your  condition,  for  the  proof 
Of  bare  opinion  only :  to  what  end 
Reach  all  these  moral  texts  I 

Pe7i.  To  place  before  you 

A  perfect  miiTor,  wherein  you  may  see 
How  weary  I  am  of  a  lingering  hfe, 
Who  count  the  best  a  misery. 

Cal.  Indeed 

Tou  have  no  little  cause ;  yet  none  so  great 
As  to  distrust  a  remedy. 

Pen.  That  remedy 

Must  be  a  winding-sheet,  a  fold  of  lead. 
And  some  untrod-on  corner  of  the  earth. 
Not  to  detain  your  expectation.  Princess, 
I  have  au  humble  suit. 

Cal.  Speak ;  and  enjoy  it* 

Pen.     Vouchsafe,  then,  to  be  my  executrix, 
And  take  that  trouble  on  you  to  dispose 
Such  legacies  as  I  bequeath,  impartially. 
I  have  not  much  to  give,  the  pains  are  easy, 
Heav'n  will  reward  your  piety,  and  thank  it 
When  I  am  dead:  for  sure  I  must  not  live ; 
I  hope  I  cannot. 

Cal.  Now,  beshrew  thy  sadness, 

Thou  turn'st  me  too  much  woman. 

Pen.  Her  fair  eyes 

Melt  into  passion  ;  then  I  have  assm'ance 
Encouraging  my  boldness.  [^sit?e.]     In  this  paper 
My  will  was  charactered ;  which  you,  with  pardon 
Shall  now  know  from  mine  own  mouth. 

Cal.  Talk  on,  pr'ythee ; 

It  is  a  pretty  earnest. 

Pen.  I  have  left  me 

But  three  poor  jewels  to  bequeath.    The  first  is 
My  youth ;  for  though  I  am  much  old  in  griefs, 
In  years  I  am  a  child. 

Cal.  To  whom  that  ? 

Pen.  To  virgin-wives,  such  as  abuse  not  wedlock 


By  freedom  of  desires,  but  covet  chiefly 
The  pledges  of  chaste  beds  for  ties  of  love, 
Rather  than  raging  of  their  blood ;  and  next 
To  married  maids,  such  as  prefer  the  number 
Of  honorable  issue  in  their  virtues 
Before  the  flattery  of  delights  by  marriage : 
May  these  be  ever  young  I 

Cal.  A  second  jewel 

You  mean  to  part  with. 

Pen.  'Tis  my  fame,  I  trust 

By  scandal  yet  untouched  :  this  I  bequeath 
To  Memory,  and  Time's  old  daughter,  Truth. 
If  ever  my  unhappy  name  find  mention. 
When  I  am  fallen  to  dust,  may  it  deserve 
Beseeming  charity,  without  dishonor  ! 

Cal.     How  handsomely  thou  play'st  with  harm- 
less sport 
Of  mere  imagination  !     Speak  the  last 
I  strangely  like  thy  tale. 

Pen.  This  jewel,  madam. 

Is  dearly  precious  to  me ;  you  must  use 
The  beet  of  your  discretion  to  employ 
The  gift  as  I  intend  it. 

Cal.  Do  not  doubt  me. 

Pen.    'Tis  long  agone,  since  first  I  lost  my  heart: 
Long  have  I  lived  witliout  it,  else  for  certain 
I  should  have  given  that  too;  but  instead 
Of  it,  to  great  Calantha,  Sparta's  heir, 
By  service  bound,  and  by  affection  vowed, 
I  do  bequeath  in  holiest  rites  of  love 
Mine  only  brother,  Ithocles. 

Cal.  What  say'st  thou  ? 

Pen.  Impute  not,  Heaven-blest  lady,  to  ambition 
A  faith  as  humbly  perfect  as  the  prayers 
Of  a  devoted  suppliant  can  endow  it : 
Look  on  him,  Princess,  with  an  eye  of  pity; 
How  like  the  ghost  of  what  he  late  appeared 
He  moves  before  you. 

Cal.  Shall  I  answer  here, 

Or  lend  my  ear  too  grossly  ? 

Pen.  First  his  heart 

Shall  fall  in  cinders,  scorch'd  by  your  disdain. 
Ere  he  will  dare,  poor  man,  to  ope  an  eye 
On  these  divine  looks ;  but  with  low-bent  thoughts 
Accusing  such  presumption;  as  for  words, 
He  dares  not  utter  any  but  of  service. 
Yet  this  lost  creature  loves  thee.     Be  a  Princess 
In  sweetness  as  in  blood ;  give  him  his  doom. 
Or  raise  him  up  to  comfort. 

Cal.  Wiat  new  change 

Appears  in  my  behavior,  that  thou  dar'st 
Tempt  my  displeasure  ? 

Pen.  I  must  leave  the  world, 

To  revel  in  Elysium,  and  'tis  just 
To  wish  my  brother  some  advantage  here. 
Yet  by  my  best  hopes,  Ithocles  is  ignorant 
Of  this  pursuit.    But  if  you  please  to  kiU  him, 
Lend  him  one  angry  look,  or  one  harsh  word. 
And  you  shall  soon  conclude  how  strong  a  power 
Your  absolute  authority  holds  over 
His  life  and  end. 

Cal,  You  have  forgot,  Penthea, 

How  still  I  have  a  father. 

Pen.  But  remember 

I  am  a  sister,  though  to  me  this  brother 
Hath  been,  you  know,  unkind  ;  oh !  most  unkind. 

Cal.   Christalla,  Philema,  where  are  ye  ?    Lady, 
Your  check  lies  in  my  silence. 
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While  celebrating  the  nuptial  feast  of  two 
of  her  favorites,  Calantha  is  suddenly  noti- 
fied by  one  messenger,  that  the  King  her 
father  is  dead  ;  by  another,  that  Penthea 
has  committed  suicide  by  starvation ;  and 
finally  Orgilus  announces  that  Ithocles,  with 
■whom  the  Princess  had  interchanged  pledges 
of  mutual  love,  is  cruelly  murdered  by  his 
hand.  The  struggle  with  which  the  now 
Queen  restrains  her  emotions  amply  justifies 
Ml-.  Lamb's  eulogia.  Having  meted  out  to 
all  the  actors  in  her  unhappy  drama  of  life 
their  proper  dooms,  Calantha  transfers  the 
crown  to  her  cousin  Nearchus,  Prince  of 
Argos ;  and  finally,  the  corpse  of  Ithocles 
being  brought  forward  in  solemn  state,  and 
placed  upon  the  stage,  she  expires  upon  the 
cofiin  of  her  lover,  with  this  soliloquy : — 

Now  I  turn  to  thee,  thou  shadow 


Of  my  contracted  lord  !  bear  witness  all, 
I  put  my  mother's  wedding  ring  upon 
His  finger ;  'twas  my  fatlier's  last  bequest. 

\^Places  a  ring  on  the  finger  of  Ithocles. '\ 
Thus  I  new  marry  him,  whose  wife  I  am ; 
Death  shall  not  separate  us.     Oh,  my  lords, 
I  but  deceived  your  eyes  with  antic  gesture, 
AVhen  one  news  straight  came  hurrying  on  another. 
Of  death,  and  death,  and  death,  still  I  danced 

forward ; 
But  it  struck  home,  and  here,  and  in  an  instant. 
Be  such  mere  women,  who,  with  shrieks  and  out- 
cries 
Can  vow  a  present  end  to  all  their  sorrows. 
Yet  live  to  vow  new  pleasures,  and  outlive  them. 
They  are  the  silent  griefs  which  cut  the  heart- 
strings. 
Let  me  die  smiling.     [DzVs.] 

An  intelligent  critic  has  suggested  that 
the  catastrophe  in  this  play  is  far  from  be- 
ing faultless ;  that  some  distinction  should 
be  drawn  between  the  fates  of  the  virtuous 
Calantha  and  the  malignant  Orgilus — of  the 
generous  Penthea  and  the  jealous  old  Bas- 
sanes.  But  with  all  due  deference  to  this 
opinion,  we  beg  leave  to  dissent  from  it. 
To  a  noble  mind,  death  in  certain  circum- 
stances is  the  most  precious  boon.  And 
setting  aside  the  great  moral  truth,  that 

"  'Tis  not  the  whole  of  hfe  to  live ; 
Nor  all  of  death  to  die," 

which  perhaps  is  not  peculiarly  apropos  in 
this  connection,  we  still  think  that  it  would 
seriously  degrade  the  lofty  characters  of 
Penthea  and  Calantha,  were  they  to  be 
temporally  rewarded  in  the  course  of  the 
drama,  and  that  Ford  has  shown  a  deep  in- 
sight into  the  nobler  feelings  of  the  heart  in 


his  conclusion.  Sir  Walter  Scott  elegantly 
expressed  the  ideas  we  have  sought  to  con- 
vey, in  language  somewhat  as  follows  :  "  A 
character  of  a  highly  virtuous  and  lofty 
stamp  is  degraded,  rather  than  exalted,  by 
an  attempt  to  reward  virtue  with  temporal 
prosperity.  Such  is  not  the  recompense 
which  Providence  has  deemed  worthy  of 
suffering  merit,  and  it  is  a  dangerous  and 
fatal  doctrine  to  teach  young  persons,  the 
most  common  readers  of  romance,  that  rec- 
titude of  conduct  and  of  principle  are  either 
naturally  allied  with,  or  adequately  rewarded 
by,  the  gratification  of  our  passions  or  at- 
tainment of  our  wishes.  In  a  word,  if  a 
virtuous  and  self-denied  character  is  dis- 
missed with  temporal  wealth,  greatness,  rank, 
.  .  .  .  the  reader  will  be  apt  to  say,  verily 
virtue  has  had  its  reward.  But  a  glance  on 
the  great  picture  of  life  will  show  that  the 
duties  of  self-denial  and  the  sacrifices  of 
passion  to  principle  are  seldom  thus  re- 
munerated, and  that  the  internal  conscious- 
ness of  their  high-minded  discharge  of  duty, 
produces  on  their  own  reflections  a  more 
adequate  recompense,  in  the  form  of  that 
peace  which  the  world  cannot  give,  nor  take 
away." 

''Love's  Sacrifice,"  fii'st  printed  in  1633, 
is  the  next,  in  point  of  time,  of  our  au- 
thor's works.  Its  general  merit  is  the  de- 
lineation of  the  gradual  progress  of  the 
jealous  passion,  the  virtuous  fortitude,  and 
the  insatiate  revenge  in  the  breasts  of  his 
characters.  The  intriguing,  Machiavelian 
policy  of  the  Italian  courts  of  that  age  is 
also  well  depicted.  It  would  seem  to  have 
been  better  received  on  representation  in  its 
day  than  others  by  the  same  author  to  which 
it  is  decidedly  inferior.  This  temporaiy  tri- 
umph was  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  defer- 
ence paid  to  the  low  tastes  of  the  canaille^ 
in  the  introduction  of  various  vulgar  pas- 
sages. Mr.  Weber  considers  the  whole  play 
an  imitation  of  Shakspeare's  Othello ;  and 
in  truth  there  is  ground  for  such  an  insinua- 
tion. Ford  is  well  known  to  have  been  au 
ardent  admirer  of  the  "  harmonious  monarch 
of  the  mind ;"  and  as  we  shall  ]u-esently  see, 
ventured  on  a  still  more  ]:)alpable  attempt  to 
rival  his  great  master.  We  have  not  marked 
any  passages  from  this  play  for  quotation,  lest 
we  fatigue  our  readers  with  unfair  specimens 
of  its  author's  merits.  In  1634,  Ford  seems 
to  have  temporarily  laid  aside  his  plays  in 
which  the  higher  passions  predominated,  and 
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committed  the  most  egregious  blunder  of 
attempting  openly  to  compete  with  Shak- 
speare  in  the  Historical  Drama.  "The 
Chronicle  History  of  Perkin  Warbeck"  was 
probably  intended  by  its  author  to  connect 
Shakspeare's  chain  of  English  historical 
plays,  by  coming  in  between  the  dramas  of 
Richard  the  Third  and  Henry  the  Eighth. 
In  atfirming  the  poet's  failure,  we  must  in 
candor  admit  that  he  labored  under  disad- 
vantages more  than  sufficient  to  appall  any 
ordinary  mind.  He  would  undoubtedly 
have  better  consulted  his  fame,  had  he  never 
deserted  that  line  of  dramatic  composition 
which  evidently  constitutes  his  forte.  The 
auditories  of  those  days  did  not  receive 
"  Perkin  Warbeck"  with  any  great  degree 
of  favor:  nevertheless,  testimonies  of  the 
regard  in  which  it  was  held  by  several  of 
the  literati  of  the  time  (among  others,  we 
may  refer  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Donne)  still 
exist  in  their  works.  It  was  reprinted  in 
1715  and  in  1745,  by  the  friends  of  the 
House  of  Hanover,  to  excite  and  foster  ill 
feeling  against  the  Jacobite  cause ;  albeit 
the  author  had  dedicated  it  to  that  famous 
Earl  of  Newcastle  whose  staunch  adherence 
to  the  Stuart  cause  during  the  Great  Rebel- 
lion has  tended  more  to  immortalize  him 
than  his  literary  productions  have  done. 
The  final  act  possesses  much  real  merit : 
several  of  the  speeches  are  very  grand,  and 
worthy  of  Shakspeare.  What  utter  con- 
tempt is  shown  by  Warbeck  to  the  sugges- 
gestion  of  his  predecessor  in  rebellion, 
Lambert  Simnel,  that  he  should  sue  for 
pardon  to  King  Henry  VII. : — 

*'  For  pardon  ?    Hold,  my  heartstrings,  whilst  con- 
tempt 
Of  injuries  in  scorn  may  bid  defiance 
To  this  base  man's  foul  language !     Thou,  poor 

vermin, 
How  dar'st  thou  creep  so  near  me  ?    Thou  an  earl  ? 
"Why,  thou  enjoy'st  as  much  of  happiness 
As  all  thy  swing  of  slight  ambition  flew  at. 
A  dunghill  was  thy  cradle.     So  a  puddle 
By  virtue  of  the  sunbeams  breathes  a  vapor 
To  infect  the  purer  air,  which  drops  again 
Into  the  muddy  womb  that  first  exhaled  it. 
Bread,  and  a  slavish  ease,  with  some  assurance 
From  the  base  beadle's  whip,  crowned  all  thy  hopes. 
But,  sirrah,  ran  there  in  thy  veins  one  drop 
Of  such  a  royal  blood  as  flows  in  mine. 
Thou  wouldst  not  change  condition  to  be  second 
In  England's  state,  without  the  crown  itself! 
Coarse  creatures  are  incapable  of  excellence : 
But  let  the  world,  as  all  to  whom  I  am 
This  day  a  spectacle,  to  Time  deliver, 
And  by  tradition  fix  posterity, 


Without  another  chronicle  than  truth, 
How  constantly  my  resolution  suffered 
A  martyi'dom  of  majesty." 

Nor  is  the  scene  where  the  quasi  Richard 
IV.  is  led  to  the  scaffold  less  imposing.  His 
speech  is  just  what  we  should  expect  from 
AVarbeck,  were  his  character  a  real  and  not 
an  assumed  one.  This  is  no  place  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  whether  his  claims — 
backed  as  they  were  by  Margaret  of  Bur- 
gundy, the  aunt  of  York,  and  by  James  IV. 
of  Scotland — were  genuine  or  false.  Yet 
the  passion  that  makes  him  in  his  death- 
agonies  reaffirm  his  title  could  not  have 
been  other  than  real  courage  inspired  either 
by  a  conviction  of  truth,  or  by  a  singularly 
gross  self-deception.  Let  us  proceed  to  the 
passage  itself : — 

"  Oxford.     Look  ye,  behold  your  followers,  ap- 
pointed 
To  wait  on  you  in  death. 

Warbeck.  Why,  Peers  of  England, 

Vv''e'll  lead  them  on  courageously.     I  read 
A  triumph  over  tyranny  upon 
Their  several  foreheads.    Faint  not  in  the  moment 
Of  victory  !     Our  ends,  and  Warwick's  head, 
Innocent  Warwick's  head,  (for  we  are  prologue 
But  to  his  tragedy,)  conclude  the  wonder 
Of  Henry's  fears ;  and  then  the  glorious  race 
Of  fourteen  kings  Plantagenets  determines 
In  this  last  issue  male.     Heaven  be  obeyed. 
Impoverish  time  of  its  amazement,  friends  ; 
And  we  will  prove  as  trusty  in  our  payments, 
As  prodigal  to  nature  in  our  debts. 
Death  ?  pish  !  'tis  but  a  sound ;  a  name  of  air ; 
A  minute's  storm,  or  not  so  much  :  to  tumble 
From  bed  to  bed,  be  massacred  alive 
By  some  physicians,  for  a  month  or  two, 
In  hope  of  freedom  from  a  fever's  torments. 
Might  stagger  manhood :  here  the  pain  is  ^Jast 
Ere  sensibly  'tis  felt.     Be  men  of  spirit ! 
Spurn  coward  passion  :  so  illustrious  mention 
Shall  blaze  our  names,  and  style  us  kings  o'er 
death !" 

We  will  venture  to  assert  that  a  large 
majority  of  those  readers  who  methodically 
peruse  Shakspeare  from  beginning  to  end, 
have  regretted  and  do  regret  the  omission  of 
any  history  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. ; 
and  he  who  is  lost  in  the  bald,  flat  narrative 
of  Lord  Bacon  will  sympathize  with  them. 
But  Shakspeare  must  have  seen  the  great 
inapplicability  of  that  reign  to  theatrical 
purposes ;  this  renders  the  attempt  of  Ford 
more  chivalric,  if  we  may  be  allowed  so  to 
style  it,  to  venture  on  a  flight  at  which 
Shakspeare  hesitated.  Our  author  probably 
held  with  Montrose,  twenty  years  after : 
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"  He  either  fears  his  fate  too  mucb, 
Or  his  desert  is  small, 
Who  dares  not  put  it  to  the  touch 
To  win  or  lose  it  all." 

And  much  as  Ford's  effort  is  below  liis 
teacher's,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  very  creditable 
composition. 

We  have  now  come  to  a  period  in  Ford's 
life  when  the  whole  current  of  his  mind 
must  have  undergone  a  complete  change. 
Heretofore  his  compositions  may  generally 
be  noted  for  their  solemn  and  serious  cast; 
but  the  only  two  remaining  products  of 
his  pen  are  of  a  totally  different  nature ; 
more  in  the  style  of  some  of  Fletcher's  best 
comedies,  with  any  of  which  they  will 
favorably  compare.  The  first  of  these  is 
styled  ''  The  Fancies,  Chaste  and  Noble," 
printed  in  1638.  In  the  prologue  Ford 
assures  us  that 

"in  it  is  shown 

Nothing  but  what  our  author  knows  his  own, 
Without  a  learned  theft." 

The  extreme  singularity  of  the  plot  has 
called  forth  some  invidious  censure,  inas- 
much as  it  withdraws  the  attention  from  the 
general  style  and  execution  of  the  composi- 
tion itself.  It  strikes  us  that  an  equally 
sensible  objection  Avould  be  found  against 
the  Tempest,  or  the  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream.  We  think  that  a  critical  examina- 
tion will  decide  that  if  any  fault  is  to  be 
found,  it  must  be  with  the  plot  joer  6C,  on  ac- 
count of  its  improbability.  Some  of  the 
passages  scattered  throughout  are  so  admi- 
rably adapted  for  quotation,  that  we  cannot 
resist  giving  one  : — 

- "  She  was  once  an  innocent, 


As  free  from  spot  as  the  blue  face  of  heaven, 
Without  a  cloud  in't ;  she  is  now  as  sullied 
As  is  that  canopy  when  mists  and  vapors 
Divide  it  from  om*  sight,  and  threaten  pestilence." 

In  1639  the  "Lady's  Trial"  was  pub- 
lished; akin  in  its  nature  to  the  last,  but 
both  in  plot  and  in  composition  infinitely 
superior.  As  a  whole  it  is  to  our  mind 
equal  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  that  ever 
Fletcher  penned.  Mr.  Weber  says  of  it ; 
"  There  are  scenes  which  may  be  read  by 
the  most  sagacious  critic,  and  defy  the  sever- 
est scrutiny.  The  characters  of  the  noble 
Auria,  the  precise  and  scrupulous  Aurelio, 
the  discontented  Malfato,  and  the  gay  Adur- 
ni,  are  well  contrasted  with  the  strutting 
Guzman,  the  conceited  Fulgoso,  and  the 
roaring  Benatzi.     In  Castanna  and  Spinella 


Ford  evinces  that  his  skill  in  the  delineation 
of  the  female  character  had  not  deserted 
him  to  the  last.  The  parting  scene  of  Au- 
ria and  his  wife  in  the  first  act ;  his  alterca- 
tion with  the  friend  of  his  heart  in  the  third ; 
the  arraignment  of  Adurni  in  the  fourth, 
and  the  reconciliation  of  Spinella  and  Auria 
in  the  fifth,  would  not  disgrace  the  pages  of 
any  of  his  dramatic  contemporaries."  The 
gist  of  the  plot  is  briefly,  that  whilst  in  en- 
joyment of  all  temporal  dignities,  the  hus- 
band can  find  no  happiness  until  his  wife, 
whom  he  falsely  suspected  to  be  unchaste,  has 
returned  to  him  with  proofs  of  her  innocence. 
The  following  is  Auria's  advice  to  Spi- 
nella, on  his  departure  for  the  wars : — 

"  The  steps 


Young  ladies  tread  left  to  their  own  discretion, 
However  wisely  printed,  are  observed 
And  construed  as  the  lookers-on  presume : 
Point  out  thy  ways  then  in  such  even  paths, 
As  thine  own  jealousies  from  others'  tongues 
May  not  intrude  a  guilt,  tlio'  undeserved. 
Admit  of  visits  as  of  physic  forced, 
Not  to  procure  health,  but  for  safe  prevention 
Against  a  growing  sickness;  in  thy  use 
Of  time  and  of  discourse  be  found  so  thrifty. 
As  no  remembrance  may  impeach  thy  rest ; 
Appear  not  in  a  fashion  that  can  prompt 
The  gazer's  eye,  or  holla  to  report ; 
Some  widow'd  neglect  of  hand,  some  value ; 
In  recreations  be  botli  wise  and  free  ; 
Live  still  at  home,  home  to  tiiyself,  howe'or 
Enriched  with  noble  company ;  remember 
A  woman's  virtue  in  her  life-time  writes 
The  epitaph  all  covet  on  their  tombs. 
In  short,  1  know  thou  never  wilt  forget 
Whose  wife  thou  art,  nor  how  upon  thy  lips 
Thy  husband  at  his  parting  sealed  this  kiss. 
No  more." 

This  passage  has  many  elegant  points ; 
the  anxious  care  with  which  the  liusband 
dictates  the  proper  course  of  conduct  to  bo 
pursued  by  his  wife,  is  admirably  drawn. 
Perhaps,  however,  if  husbands,  in  that  as 
well  as  the  present  day,  treated  their  wives 
more  like  human  beings,  and  less  slaves  or 
pets,  who  were  withdrawn  from  the  domes- 
tic influence  by  a  day's  absence,  there  would 
be  considerably  less  ftunily  unhappiness  in 
this  world.  The  following  outburst,  in  which 
Malfato  works  up  his  personal  spleen  against 
the  lord  Adurni,  into  a  fancied  slight  upon 
his  social  position,  has  been,  much  and  de- 
servedly admired : — 

"  I  am 

A  gentleman,  free-born  ;  I  never  wore 
The  rags  of  any  great  man's  looks,  nor  fed 
Upon  tlieir  after-meals  ;  I  never  crouched 
Unto  the  offal  of  au  office  promised, 
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Reward  for  long  attendance,  and  then  miss'd. 
I  read  no  difference  betwixt  this  huge, 
This  monstrous  big  word  lord,  and  gentleman, 
More  than  the  title  sounds ;  for  aught  I  learn, 
The  latter  is  as  noble  as  the  first, 
I'm  sure  more  ancient." 

It  may  uot  be  amiss  to  mention  bere, 
tbat  tbere  is  nothing  more  extant  of  whicb 
John  Ford  was  the  undoubted  author.  Of 
the  "  Sun's  DarHng,"  a  Masque  by  Ford  and 
Dekker,  and  of  the  "  Witch  of  Edmonton," 
a  tragedy  by  Ford,  Rowley,  and  several 
othei's,  we  forbear  saying  any  thing,  since  it 
is  impossible  to  discriminate  correctly  and 
accurately  as  to  what  precise  portions  came 
from  our  auther's  hand ;  and  Avith  the  others 
engaged  in  composing  them,  we  have  no- 
thing here  to  do.  Nevertheless,  we  may 
state  that  they  are  very  meritorious  produc- 
tions. The  plot  of  the  former  is  ingenious 
and  the  language  beautiful ;  the  latter  is 
founded  on  the  belief  so  prevalent  through- 
out Christendom  dining  the  seventeenth 
century.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  notice  the 
numerous  beautifid  little  songs  which  are 
scattered  through  the  preceding  plays.  Some 
of  them  are  perfect  gems,  and  will  recall 
very  forcibly  to  the  reader's  mind  similar 
verses  which  we  meet  in  Shakspeare  and 
Jonson.  We  give  three  or  four  as  speci- 
mens. 

SONG — FUOM   THE    LOVEr's    MELANCUOLV. 
"  Fly  hence,  shadows,  that  do  keep 
Watchful  sorrows  charmed  in  sleep ! 
Though  the  eyes  be  overtali-en, 
Yet  the  heart  doth  ever  waken 
Thoughts,  chained  up  in  busy  snares 
Of  continual  woes  and  cares  : 
Loves  and  griefs  are  so  expressed, 
As  they  rather  sigh  than  rest. 
Fly  hence,  shadows,  that  do  keep 
Watchful  sorrows  charmed  in  sleep." 

The  fjUowing  are  from  the  Broken  Ileart, 
before  alluded  to  : — 

penthea's  song, 

"  Oh,  no  more,  no  more  !  too  late 

Sighs  are  spent ;  the  burning  tapers 
Of  a  life  as  chaste  as  fate. 

Pure  as  are  unwritten  papers. 
Are  burned  out :  no  heat,  no  light 
Now  remains  ;  'tis  ever  night. 
Love  is  dead ;  let  lovers'  eyes, 
Locked  in  endless  dreams, 
Th'  extr^nes  of  all  extremes, 
Ope  no  more,  for  now  love  dies, 
Now  love  dies,  implying 
Love's  martyrs  must  be  ever,  ever  dying!" 

A    DIRGE    ON    CALANTHA's    DEATH. 
"  Glories,  pleasures,  pomps,  delights  and  ease, 
Can  but  please 
Outward  senses,  when  the  mind 


Is  not  troubled,  or  by  peace  refined. 
Crowns  may  flourish  and  decay, 
Beauties  shine,  but  fnde  away. 
Youth  may  revel,  yet  it  must 
Lie  doAvn  in  a  bed  of  dust. 
Earthly  honors  flow  and  waste, 
Time  alone  doth  change  and  last. 
Sorrows  mingled  with  contents  prepare 

Rest  for  care ; 
Love  only  reigns  in  death  :  though  art 
Can  find  no  comfort  for  a  Broken  Heart." 

We  have  thus  briefly  noticed  all  that  re- 
mains of  Ford's  compositions.  Other  plays 
he  was  undoubtedly  the  author  of,  but  they 
were  never  printed,  and  the  manuscripts  are 
not  extant.  Every  thing  connected  with 
our  author  seems  to  have  hazarded  exist- 
ence ;  his  very  death,  even,  is  unknown, 
when,  where  or  how  ?  There  is  good  rea- 
son, however,  to  suppose  that  he  did  not 
survive  much  after  1640  ;  but  nothing  pos- 
itive can  be  adduced  on  this  point.  The  tales 
told  of  his  contests  with  Ben  Jonson,  etc., 
are  at  present  received  with  no  credit.  They 
are  undoubtedly  forgeries  of  the  last  cen- 
tury ;  Malone  and  Campbell  regard  them  in 
this  light.  Ford's  compositions  are  remark- 
able for  the  extreme  delicacy  with  which  the 
female  character,  particularly  when  depressed 
by  adverse  circumstances,  is  portrayed.  His 
melodious  and  polished  versification  also 
commands  our  praise.  Undoubtedly,  he  is 
as  much  inferior,  as  an  author,  to  Ben  Jon- 
son and  Fletcher,  as  they  were  to  Shak- 
speare. But  with  Middleton,  Rowley  and 
Massinger,  comparisons  may  be  instituted 
by  Ford's  admirers  without  fear  of  the  con- 
sequences. His  style  has  much  less  vigor 
and  masculine  energy  than  Massinger's,  but 
yet  possesses  far  more  sweetness  and  polish. 
In  fine,  we  may  conclude  this  critique  in  the 
eloquent  language  of  the  author  of  Elia: 
"  Ford  was  of  the  nrst  order  of  poets.  He 
sought  for  subliPiity  not  by  parcels  in  met- 
aphors or  visible  images,  but  directly  where 
she  has  her  full  residence  in  the  heart  of 
man ;  in  the  actions  and  sufferings  of  the 
greatest  minds.  There  is  a  grandeur  of  the 
soul  above  mountains,  seas,  and  the  elements. 
Even  in  the  poor  perverted  reason  of  Gio- 
vanni and  Annabella  [see  the  play  first  no- 
ticed in  this  article]  we  discern  traces  of 
that  fiery  particle,  which,  in  the  irregular 
starting  from  out  of  the  road  of  beaten  ac- 
tion, discovers  something  of  a  right  line  even 
in  obliquity,  and  shows  hints  of  an  improv- 
able greatness  in  the  lowest  descents  and 
degradations  of  our  nature." 
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"  Tlie  manor,  sir  !  what  bath  the  manor  clone  ? 
The  house  is  an  honest  house  of  wood  and  stone ; 
And  all  the  land 's  as  free  from  taint  or  vice 
As  that  wliich  Adam  walked  in  Paradise. 
In  man's  own  bosom  doth  the  Tempter  dwell ; 
There  springs  the  crime,  and  there  is  felt  the  hell" — Ckabbe, 


CHAPTER  I. 

WiTiiix  siglit  of  a  road  wliicli  constitutes 
tlie  principal  thoroughfare  across  one  of  the 
counties  of  Eastern  Virginia,  there  was  stand- 
ing forty  years  ago  a  large  frame  mansion, 
an  object  of  more  than  common  notice  to 
every  traveller.  A  spacious  portico,  stretch- 
ing along  the  front  of  the  main  building, 
sent  its  columns  upward  to  the  level  of  the 
eaves,  for  the  support  of  the  projecting  gable 
and  its  heavy  moulding  ;  while  on  either 
side  was  a  wing  as  high  as  the  central  struc- 
ture, but  sufficiently  withdrawn  to  throw  out 
the  entrance  in  bold  relief.  The  house,  as 
we  have  said,  was  of  frame,  and,  at  the 
time  to  which  we  refer,  a  brilliant  coat  of 
ordinary  whitewash  covered  the  exterior  of 
the  lower  story ;  but  by  way  of  contrast,  all 
above  the  sills  of  the  second  tier  of  windows 
showed  the  natural  hue  of  the  yellow  pop- 
lar, only  obscured  here  and  there  by  dingy 
rehcs  of  the  paint  which  had  been  applied 
imder  ancient  and  very  difl'erent  auspices. 
The  beautiful  slope  which  had  once  been  a 
lawn  was  now  a  magnificent  cabbage  patch. 
Yonder,  to  the  left,  by  the  rivulet  that  strug- 
gles so  gracefully  through  the  grassy  valley, 
tliere  had  been  a  Grecian  summer-house, 
half  embowered  in  trees  ;  the  site  was  now- 
occupied  by  a  pig-sty.  In  the  room  of  the 
garden  paling,  which,  as  furnishing  such  con- 
venient kindling-wood,  had  long  since  been 
converted  into  smoke  and  ashes,  stood  a  huge 
but  rickety  worm  fence.  The  only  objects 
that  exhibited  no  evidence  of  change  were 
the  solid  wall  of  gray  freestone  inclosing 
the  burial-place  of  the  ancient  family,  and 
the  noble  willows  that  overshadowed  each 
angle. 

Poverty  was  not  the  excuse  for  these  in- 
ix)ads  of  barbarism,  for  not  even  in  its  palm- 


iest days  had  the  mansion  acknowledged  a 
wealthier  owner  than  Stephen  Trenchard, 
with  his  hundred  negroes  and  ten  thousand 
acres  of  fertile  hill  and  bottom.  Nor  was 
the  old  man,  as  might  be  suspected,  a  miser  ; 
the  scores  whom  his  bounty  had  assisted 
defend  his  name  from  such  a  stigma. 

In  the  State  militia,  Trenchard  had  at- 
tained the  rank  of  Colonel ;  and  if  an  indom- 
itable will  gives  claim  to  martial  titles,  he 
deserved  them.  With  an  irascible  temper- 
ament, he  possessed  that  usual  counterprise, 
easy  placability  ;  yet  it  was  observed  that  if 
his  resentment  in  any  case  survived  the  first 
interval  of  quiet,  it  was  apt  to  rankle  ever  after 
in  his  mind  with  a  bitterness  that  admitted 
of  no  alleviation. 

Fair  and  open  in  his  dealings,  whether  of 
kindness  or  hostility,  respected  by  his  neigh- 
bors, and  affectionately  cherished  by  his 
slaves,  to  whom  he  was  at  once  an  imperious 
and  an  indulgent  master,  he  might,  with  all 
his  riches,  have  deserved  no  more  lengthy 
tribute  to  his  memory  than  I  have  already 
given,  were  it  not  for  one  or  two  incidents 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  These  I  now 
proceed  to  relate.  The  bare  facts  are  them- 
selves sufficiently  singular,  and  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  add  any  sort  of  artificial  inter- 
est. 

On  an  evening  in  September,  in  the  sixty- 
fourth  year  of  Colonel  Trenchard's  age,  he 
received  information  that  one  of  his  distant 
tobacco  fields  had  been  found  very  much 
injured  by  the  cold  of  the  preceding  night, 
and  every  thing  betokened  a  still  heavier  frost 
during  that  which  was  about 'to  ensue.  Ho 
was  anxious  and  vexed,  and  in  consequence 
retired  to  bed  sooner  than  usual.  Though, 
the  crop  threatened  with  destruction  was  of 
many  thousand  dollars'  value,  its  danger  may 
yet  seem  too  trivial  a  matter  to  deserve  re- 
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vival ;  but  all  tlie  particulars  which  we  are 
now  giving — many  of  them  of  much  less 
apparent  significance  than  the  damage  to  the 
tobacco — were  at  that  time  revolved  and  in- 
vestigated and  discussed  with  an  animalion 
very  different  from  any  ordinary  estimation 
of  their  importance.  The  old  man  slept 
uneasily,  and  finally  awoke  with  a  start  hke 
one  whom  the  cares  of  the  day  haunt  in  his 
dreams.  It  must  be  mentioned  here  that 
he  had  been  an  energetic  overseer  of  his 
negroes  as  long  as  his  personal  activity  lasted, 
and  that  he  retained  even  now  the  practice 
of  blowing  a  horn  at  early  day- break  to 
awaken  the  liousehold,  and  of  afterwards 
taking  note  that  his  field  hands  at  least 
started  to  their  work  in  due  season.  On  the 
morning  we  have  referred  to,  Trenchard 
hastily  dressed,  lighted  a  candle,  and,  Avith- 
out  looking  at  his  watch  to  satisfy  himself 
as  to  the  hour,  stepped  into  the  passage  at 
whose  further  extremity  was  a  window  open- 
ing in  the  direction  of  the  quarters,  and  out 
of  which  he  was  accustomed  to  sound  his 
blast.  In  this  hall  he  met  an  old  black  man, 
who,  having  just  ascended  from  the  lower 
story,  was  on  his  way  to  his  chamber  in  the 
attic. 

"Ileigho,  marser!  what  fur  wid  dehorn 
now  ?"  exclaimed  the  servant. 

"  Why,  to  make  you  all  get  up,  you  block- 
head !" 

"  Bless  us,  we's  got  a  young  marser  in- 
stead of  de  old ;  he  's  gwine  fur  to  make  us 
v/ork  early,  sure  enough — He-he-he  !" 

"  AVhat  are  you  grinning  for,  Ichabod  ?" 

"Why,  look  dar  !" — they  now  stood  be- 
fore the  window — "  gwine  to  take  moonlight 
for  sunshine.  See  de  moon  jus'  ris  all  red 
as  young  gal's  lips — call  dat  day  .?"  And 
Ichabod,  bending  nearly  double,  pointed  to 
the  eastern  horizon  with  a  tremulous,  skinny 
finger. 

"  You're  right,  you're  right,  old  boy. 
The  moon  rose  last  night,  by  the  almanac, 
at  ten  minutes  past  two,  so  it  can't  be  much 
after  three  now.  But  what  makes  you 
a-stirring  at  this  time  ?" 

"  Why,  I  hearn  the  sheep-bells  jingle  over 
beyint  the  orchard,  and  so " 

"  The  mischief  you  did  !  Those  con- 
founded curs  at  it  again  ?  But  you  didn't 
go  alone,  did  you  ?" 

"  No,  Sir.  I  wuk  Dick,  and  we  went  over, 
and  sure  there  we  did  find  the  dogs  makin' 
'struction." 


"  How  many  were  there?" 

"  Three ;  one  ob  'em  a  great  big,  shaggy, 
yaller  fellow,  most  like  Mister " 

"  It  was  Sol  Frazier's,  I'll  be  bound." 

"  Yes,  dat's  what  I  tink,  Marser  Steve,*'' 
continued  the  negro.  "  Well,  we  driv  'em 
off",  and  Dick  killed  one  with  a  fence  rail. 
But  they'd  done  a  sight  of  harm  ;  de  flock 
so  big  t'udder  time  sim  now  like  a  poor, 
'spisable  free  nigger's.  Out  o'  satisfaction,  I 
counted  dem  dat  was  deceased.  I  skup  de 
small  heaps,  tinking  dey  must  be  spring 
lambs,  an'  seed  four  dozen  and  a  half.  Dick 
says  he  counts  upwards  sixty  in  all.  How- 
somever,  dere's  a  mortual  loss  and  a  mor- 
tual  luck  too,  for  de  last  new  moon  ris  on 
my  left  shoulder.     But  Heaven  save  us  !" 

To  account  for  honest  Ichabod's  exclama- 
tion, we  must  explain  that  his  master,  with- 
out attending  to  his  concluding  reflection, 
muttered  rapidly  to  himself,  "What!  sixty 
of  my  prime  lot  gone  !  the  best  sheep  in  the 
country ;  not  to  be  matched  any  where  ! 
It's  too  much — it's  too  much.  Why  didn't 
you  get  up  sooner  and  save  them,  you  ras- 
cal ?"  This  was  to  the  astounded  black  ; 
and  then  pealing  forth  a  thundering  oath, 
(we  are  sorry  to  say  that  Trenchard  was  not 
unfrequently  guilty  of  profanity,)  he  hurled 
the  candlestick  that  he  carried  violently 
against  the  floor. 

The  negro  had  nearly  dropped  his  light 
in  the  effort  to  express  his  consternation  fully 
by  expanding  both  palms  at  once,  but  he 
fortunately  retained  self-possession  enough 
to  prevent  the  double  loss.  His  master 
seemed  to  have  relieved  himself  by  this  ex- 
plosion of  passion,  and  calmly  taking  the 
candle-stick  from  him,  said  : 

"  There,  now,  Ichabod,  the  moon's  well 
up,  and  you  can  find  your  way  to  bed  with- 
out a  light.  Go,  and  we'll  talk  more  about 
it  in  the  morning." 

Thus  speaking,  he  withdrew  to  his  cham- 
ber, closed  the  door,  and  without  extinguish- 
ing Ichabod's  candle,  which  he  placed  on 
the  bureau,  or  removing  any  part  of  his  dress, 
threw  himself  upon  the  bed.  The  bedstead, 
old-tashioned  and  very  liigh,  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  apartment,  and  had  on  one 
side  the  convenience  and  almost  necessity  of 
a  set  of  steps  to  ascend  it.  An  hour  or  two 
after,  Ichabod,  who  occupied  the  room  im- 
mediately above,  and  who,  like  most  old 
negroes,  seemed  to  exist  without  sleep,  heard 
a  noise  in  his  master's  chamber  as  of  a  sud- 
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den  fall,  and  then  a  succession  of  slighter 
sounds  which  imagination  could  convert  into 
stamps  upon  the  floor.  He  lay  still  awhile, 
but  heard  nothing  ;  then  ho  arose  from  his 
pallet  soliloquizing  :  "  Must  be  up  ;  mought 
want  to  'quire  more  'bout  dera  sheep." 

The  moon  gave  sufficient  light  to  enable 
him  to  descend  the  stairs  without  difficulty, 
but  he  found  the  passage  more  obscure. 
Gro])ing  his  way  along  it,  he  at  length 
reached  the  door  of  his  master's  room,  and 
peering  through  the  key-hole,  perceived  the 
candle  still  burning  ;  but  nothing  more  was 
visible,  nor  was  there  the  slightest  sound 
within.  lie  waited  several  minutos  listening 
attentively,  but  with  no  result.  He  knocked 
gently  and  spoke  :  "  Marser !"  then  louder  : 
'■'■  Marser /"  Still  no  sound.  Slumber  so 
heavy  as  not  to  be  broken  by  these  calls 
could  not,  he  thought,  be  disturbed  by  open- 
ing the  door,  Accordingl  v,  turning  the  knob 
as  quietly  as  the  tremulousness  of  his  fingers 
Avould  permit,  he  thrust  his  head  within. 

To  his  horror,  the  old  black  saw  Mr. 
Trenchard  hanging  by  his  neck  from  one  of 
the  bed-posts,  apparently  lifeless.  Running 
up  hastily  he  endeavored  to  raise  the  body 
and  release  it  from  the  noose,  but  his  strength 
was  inadequate.  He  glanced  wildlj'  around, 
and  seeing  no  cutting  instrument  v.ithin 
reach,  rushed  into  the  passage,  shouting  at 
the  extent  of  his  lungs  :  "  Hallo  !  Hallo  ! 
Marser's  Imnq — marser's  dead!  Help — 
help — marser's  dead  f" 

Then  the  faithful  fellow  hurried  back  to 
the  chamber,  and  supported  the  body  so  far 
as  in  some  measure  to  relieve  the  pressure 
upon  the  neck.  His  aged  limbs  were  strained 
to  the  utmost,  and  broad  drops  of  sweat 
bathed  his  forehead  ere  assistance  came. 
But  the  interval,  measured  by  the  sluggish 
hands  of  the  clock,  was  very  brief;  and  per- 
sons, attracted  by  the  cries  which  he  con- 
tinued to  utter,  ran  to  the  spot  from  all  parts 
of  the  house.  Besides  the  negroes,  came 
Mr,  Mercer,  a  gentleman  whose  residence 
was  some  five  miles  off",  and  who  had  called 
at  the  house  after  Trenchard  had  retired  to 
his  chamber. 

The  rope  was  of  course  cut,  and  such 
restorative  means  used  as  suggested  them- 
selves at  the  instant. 

Very  soon  an  elderly  lady,  dressed  in 
black,  entered  the  apartment,  and  perceivin<v 
the  state  of  Mr.  Trenchard,  addressed  one 
of  the  servants  :  "  Here,  run,  John,  to  Sally's 


house;  you  will  find  Dr.  Middleton  there; 
ask  him  to  come  immediately." 

The  boy  returned  in  a  few  minutes,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Skinner,  the  overseer,  and  the 
Dr.  Middleton  referred  to,  a  young  man 
whose  grave  and  quiet  manner  made  him 
appear  much  older  than  he  was.  The  skill 
of  the  physician  and  the  assiduous  efforts  of 
the  others  were  at  length  rewarded  with 
symptoms  of  returning  animation  in  the  pa- 
tient, who  being  removed  to  another  apart- 
ment, opportunity  was  afforded  to  investigate 
the  late  event  more  particularly  than  urgent 
anxiety  had  before  permitted. 

Dr,  Middleton  commenced : 

"  So,  Mr,  Mercer,  if  I  understood  }-ou 
aright,  you  think  Col,  Trenchard  attempted 
suicide  V 

"  What  else  can  I  suppose  ?  Yet  Ichabod 
must  possess  more  full  information.  Come, 
old  man,  tell  us  all  about  it," 

The  negro  narrated  at  much  length  all 
that  he  knew  of  the  occurrences  of  the 
night, 

"  Then  you  think  nobody  else  had  a  hand 
in  this  unfortunate  business,  and  that  your 
master  tried  to  kill  himself?" 

"  Sartain,  Doctor,  I  does  tink  de  debbel 
tuk  de  chance  when  he  was  'plexcd  and 
bothered,  and  give  him  de  rope  to  hang  his- 
self  with," 

"  Yet  I  cannot  think  it,"  said  Middleton. 

"  You  would  'gree  with  me,  sir,"  returned 
Ichabod,  "  if  you'd  seen  the  way  his  eyes 
did  shine  when  he  pitched  the  candle  'cross 
tJie  passage.  Thinks  I  to  myself  then,  '  The 
Old  Boy's  in  marser,'  And  then  the  way 
he  sort  of  laurjhed  when  he  tuk  my  candle 
and  told  me  to  go  to  bed  was  wuss  than  de 
eye-glitter.  x\nd  'sides,  who  else  could  a 
done  it;  who  would  a  done  it?" 

"  This  is  indeed  a  hard  question,  Ichabod. 
But,  Mr.  Mercer,  I  should  be  glad  to  learn 
from  you  more  precisely  how  you  found  Col. 
Trenchard,  It  appears  to  me  there  is  not 
sufficient  space  between  the  floor  and  where 
the  head-board  of  the  bed  unites  witli  the 
post  to  prevent  a  man's  feet  from  touching 
the  floor," 

"Truly,"  replied  Mercer,  "this is  the  most 
singular  part  of  the  affair,  I  found  his 
knees  doubled  up  almost  against  his  breast, 
and  while  one  end  of  the  rope  was  fastened 
to  the  post,  the  single  knot,  or  shir,  as  it  is 
called,  being  near  the  middle  of  it,  the  other 
end  was  tied  to  his  ankles,  and  confined  them 
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together.  The  effect  of  this  arrangement 
was,  that  every  convulsive  motiou  of  his 
lower  limbs,  and  every  effort  to  place  his 
feet  upon  the  floor,  drew  the  knot  tighter  at 
the  neck." 

"  But  could  he  have  hound  himself  in  this 
way  ?" 

"I  see  no  impossibility  in  the  case.  He 
had  but  to  tie  his  ankles,  then  bending  his 
knees,  to  place  the  slip-knot  around  his 
throat ;  finally,  having  secured  the  other 
extremity — and  surely,  the  will  being  made 
up,  there  wjus  no  difficulty  in  all  this — then 
to  roll  from  the  bed." 

"It  is  possible,  I  admit,"  said  the  doctor; 
"  but  let  us  look  about  us  a  little."  So  say- 
ing, as  it  was  now  broad  day,  he  extinguished 
the  light,  and  walking  to  the  window,  drew 
aside  the  curtain.  "  Ha !  what's  this  V  he 
exclaimed,  pointing  as  he  spoke  to  the  plain 
impression  of  a  muddy  foot  frozen  on  the 
piazza  roof  upon  Avhich  the  window  opened. 
"  But  I  discover  no  similar  prints  inside. 
Ah,  now  I  see  it  all ;  the  villain  removed  his 
boots  for  fear  of  the  noise.  And  look  here, 
on  the  window-sill,  where  the  two  boots  were 
put  down  together  until  his  return.  A  large 
foot  he  had  too ;  let  us  take  the  dimensions  : 
twelve  inches  by  four.  Come,  suppose  we 
go  below  no\^." 

As  they  passed  the  door  of  the  adjoining 
room,  Middleton  paused  a  moment. 

"  How  is  the  Colonel,  Mrs.  Montgomery  ?" 

"  He  opened  his  eyes  a  few  minutes  ago, 
doctor,  looked  around,  but  is  now  ftxUen  into 
a  gentle  slumber." 

Going  along  further,  they  met  a  young 
lady. 

"  Ah,  doctor,"  she  exclaimed,  "  what  is  all 
this  stir  about?" 

"  An  attempt  has  been  made,  Miss  Lucy, 
to  kill  the  Colonel." 

"  To  kill  my  uncle  !    And  my  mother  ?" 

'*  You  will  find  her  nursii:ig  him  in  the 
room  adjoining  his  own  ;  but  we  must  en- 
deavor to  trace  the  murderer." 

With  this,  Mercer,  Skinner  and  he  bowed 
and  walked  on. 

Along  the  bottom  of  the  piazza,  by  one  of 
whose  columns  the  assassin  seemed  to  have 
descended),  was  a  grass  walk.  Here  they 
were  at  first  at  fault.  Mercer  and  Skinner 
followed  what  they  thought  a  track  leading 
towards  the  front  of  the  house,  but  they  had 
just  lost  it  when  they  were  drawn  back  by 
the  calls  of  Middleton,  who  had  taken,  as 


the  most  natural  course,  a  walk  which  inter- 
sected the  other  at  right  angles,  and  led  by 
the  wall  of  the  old  grave-yard  to  a  corn-field. 
At  the  edge  of  the  latter  he  perceived  plain 
footsteps  answering  in  size  to  those  on  the 
roof.  The  crust  formed  by  the  frost  had 
evidently  been  broken  no  long  time  previ- 
ous. They  followed  the  trail  thus  gained 
across  the  wide  corn-field,  then  over  a  nar- 
row meadow  to  the  edge  of  a  small  stream, 
and  along  this  to  a  public  road  ;  here  they 
were  again  at  fault.  Mercer  thought  the 
track  turned  to  the  right,  and  Middleton 
assented,  but  Skinner  remarked  that  these 
footprints  were  probably  those  of  some 
chance  traveller  that  morning,  and  the  sup- 
position was  confirmed  when  they  perceived 
them  also  on  the  left  side  of  the  run,  and 
leading  in  the  same  direction  as  on  tho 
other. 

Middleton  suggested  that  the  man  might 
not  have  got  into  the  road  here^  but  kept 
along  the  inside  of  the  fence ;  and  clamber- 
ing back  to  make  investigation,  found  a  spot 
where  he  thought  the  assassin  in  the  dark- 
ness had  walked  directly  through  the  water. 
His  companions  came  to  the  place,  but  were 
not  satisfied  of  his  correctness  until  they  dis- 
covered on  the  opposite  side  the  impression 
of  one  large  foot  in  a  bank  of  sand  which 
the  water  did  not  cover. 

"  Yes,  we  have  it  now,"  exclaimed  young 
Skinner ;  "  that's  the  right  foot ;  the  other 
must  have  been  put  on  this  flat  stone.  And 
see  1  here  the  steps  go  along  the  narrow 
turning-row  next  the  fence." 

With  renewed  zeal  they  now  proceeded 
onward,  following  the  footprints  in  this  di- 
rection for  a  distance  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred yards,  then  crossing  the  fence,  up  tlie 
road  a  few  yards  more,  and  after  that  into 
another  corn-field  on  the  opposite  side. 
Through  this  the  track  was  very  plainly 
marked,  though  pursuing  a  rather  winding 
course.  It  terminated  at  a  broad  fence 
which  formed  the  inclosure  of  a  yard  in  the 
rear  of  a  small  frame  house.  There  was  a 
shed  at  the  side  of  the  yard,  and  in  the  cor- 
ner of  this  shed  they  found  a  pair  of  large 
boots  carelessly  thrown  together.  The  boots 
were  heavily  incrusted  with  mud,  and  cor- 
responded with  the  dimensions  taken  by  the 
doctor  on  Colonel  Trenchard's  window-sill. 

There  was  no  one  yet  stirring  in  the  house, 
and  the  party,  leaving  the  boots,  withdrew 
to  the  outside  for  consultation. 
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"  Whose  house  is  this  ?"  asked  Mr.  Mer- 
cer. 

"  Young  Randolph's,"  replied  Skinner ; 
•'  Stephen  Randolph's — Colonel  Trenchard's 
nephew." 

"  This  deed  cannot,  of  course,  have  been 
done  with  his  connivance,"  said  Mercer. 

"  Why,  I  don't  know,"  rejoined  the  over- 
seer. "  These  are  his  boots,  for  I  have  seen 
him  wear  them." 

"  I  am  unwilling  to  suspect  Mr.  Randolph," 
observed  Middleton  ;  "  yet  it  is  but  too  true 
that  Colonel  Trenchard  and  he  had  an  angry 
conversation  together,  and  Randolph  is " 

"  Violent  in  temper,  you  would  say,"  in- 
terrupted Mercer.  "  I  know  it ;  but  this 
very  impetuosity  is  incompatible  with  the 
cool,  cowardly  malignity  of  such  an  act  as 
this." 

"Yet  this  present  evidence,"  suggested 
Middleton. 

"  True,"  answered  the  other  ;  "  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  even  if  inconclusive,  it  affords 
ground  for  very  grave  suspicion.  Young 
liandolph  is  Trenchard's  nearest  relative." 

"  He  is,"  said  the  doctor,  "  and  unless  cut 
off  by  a  will,  his  heir." 

"  AVell,"  said  Mercer,  after  a  long  pause, 
"  I  see  not  what  else  we  can  do,  than  go  to 
a  magistrate  and  get  a  warrant  for  his  arrest. 
Who  is  nearest  ?" 

"  Squire  Selden,"  answered  Skinner. 

"  He  will  do  very  well.  And  the  sooner 
we  are  off  the  better.     Come." 


CHAPTER  II. 

In  David  Chapman's  house,  which  stood 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  little  village  of  Del- 
viton,  the  fiddle  was  going  merrily  all  night. 
In  those  lusty  old  days,  when  gentlemen  and 
ladies  were  men  and  women,  the  parties  or 
frolics — the  more  approj^riate  term  for  those 
lively  merry-makings — commenced  in  the 
afternoon  ere  candles  were  needed,  and 
oftentimes  lasted  until  the  morning  sun  had 
long  mocked  their  feeble  glimmer. 

At  Chapman's,  persons  were  coming  and 
going  all  night.  One  of  those  who  arrived 
latest  was  a  young  man  whose  fine  person 
and  handsome  countenance,  though  dashed, 
the  one  with  a  certain  careless  freedom  of 
motion,  and  the  other  with  a  wild  and  some- 
times dare-devil  expression,  seemed  to  make 
him  an  object  of  much  attention,  as  well  to 


the  feirer  portion  of  the  assembly  as  to  the 
masculine. 

Stephen  Randolph  made  his  greetings 
rapidly  and  with  a  tone  in  keeping  with  the 
boisterous  mirth  that  prevailed,  and  then 
turning  to  the  host,  he  said,  "  So,  Dave,  my 
old  follow,  your  son  Jack's  not  here  V 

"  No,  he  hasn't  got  home  yet." 

"  Hurrah  !  then  I've  won  the  bet !  Jack 
and  I  were  determined  to  have  a  share  of 
your  sport,  and  left  Fuller's — away  back  of 
'  Jumjiing  Run,'  you  know — ^just  an  hour 
and  forty  minutes  after  midnight ;  he  took 
the  upper  road,  and  I  the  lower.  As  we 
started,  he  bet  me  ten  dollars  he  would  be 
here  first.  But,  pshaw  !  he  hadn't  my  Nanci/ 
to  ride.  I  have  been  to  my  house,  and  have 
walked  up  from  there  here — quite  a  step." 

"  You  have  been  smart,  indeed,"  said 
Chapman;  "it  must  be  full  fifteen  miles 
from  Fuller's,  and  very  uncertain  riding  till 
the  moon  rose." 

"  But  I  saved  two  or  three  miles  of  that ; 
I " 

"  You  didn't  cross  the  'deep  ford'  surely 
in  the  dark  ?" 

This  was  spoken  by  a  third  pei'son,  a  short, 
substantially-built  man,  with  a  rubicund 
face,  whose  features  seemed  put  together  to 
represent  the  very  ideal  of  jollity  and  fun. 

"  Ah,  Sandy  Leach,  is  that  you  ?  But  I 
did  take  tiie  short-cut,  and  through  the  deep 
ford  too.  It  was  plaguy  dark,  and  the  boil- 
ing hole  below  croaked  mightily,  as  if  it 
wanted  to  give  me  a  shake  ;  but  I  can't  be 
drowned,  you  know — I  hope  I'm  not  born 
to  be  hung.  Here's  Jack  Chapman,  how- 
ever. Well,  sir,  you  have  that  change  ready, 
I  suppose." 

"You've  beat  me,  sure  enough,  Steve," 
said  the  young  man  who  now  entered ;  "  but 
you  mustn't  give  your  mare  Nancy  all  the 
credit  of  it.  My  saddle-girth  broke  as  I  was 
galloping  down  tihe  '  Toilsome,'  and  I  had  a 
nice  p)itch  against  the  rocks.  I'd  have  been 
later  than  this  if  a  big  darkey — what's-his- 
name's  Jim — hadn't  caught  my  hoi-se.  But 
I'll  be  into  dad's  till  to-morrow, — I  give 
the  old  man  fair  notice,  you  see, — I'll  open 
the  till  and  make  free  with  an  X.  So  you 
may  consider  our  account  settled  up  square 
in  preparation  for  another  race,  and,  if  you 
choose,  another  bet." 

"Ah,  Steve,"  cried  that  laughing  indivi- 
dual, Sandy  Leach,  "you  will  soon  be  rich 
at  this  rate.    And  doubly  lucky  you  are  too, 
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for  all  the  girls  are  setting  their  caps  for  you. 
There  in  the  other  room  sits  Ellen  Mills,  for 
instance,  pouting  and  sighing  for  handsome 
Stephen  Randolph.  You  might  have  a 
worse  chance,  for  if  you  give  up  your  wild 
habits  and  make  a  steady  husband  to  Miss 
Ellen,  her  old  maiden  aunt  will  doubtless 
leave  you  a  pretty  penny.    Up  to  her,  boy  !" 

"  You  had  better  take  her  yourself,  Sandy. 
I  am  sure  you  are  old  enough  to  marry,  with 
bad  practices  enough  too  for  correction ;  and 
then  you  can  charge  an  extra  percentage  on 
the  shop  goods  you  sell  to  support  the  in- 
crease of  femily  during  the  happy  interval 
occupied  in  studying  the  Catechism  and  the 
old  lady's  catalogue  of  ailments.  I'll  be 
generous  and  make  over  all  the  interest  I 
possess,  so  jog  across  and  let  us  see  a  rehear- 
sal of  Falstaff 's  courtship ;  ask  her  to  dance 
the  next  set  with  you." 

"  I  will,  Steve,  on  condition  that  if  she 
refuses  me,  you  will  allow  me  to  ask  for  your 

"  Well,  you  may." 

"  Go  around,  then,"  said  Leach,  "into  the 
little  back  room,  and  you  can  overhear  the 
dialogue  without  being  noticed." 

"Come,  Steve,"  said  Jack  Chapman,  tak- 
ing his  arm,  "  let's  see  what  the  old  chap  is 
after." 

"I  am  hardly  certain  that  it  would  be 
right,"  replied  Randolph,  without  yielding 
to  his  gesture  of  solicitation.  "  It  is  well 
enough  to  joke  about  the  matter  among 
ourselves,  but  we  should  not  trifle  with  the 
girl's  feelings." 

"  Heigho !  then  you  really  have  the  vanity 
to  believe  her  in  love  with  you  V 

"  Pshaw !"  said  Randolph,  his  composure 
a  little  disturbed ;  "  go  ahead,  I'll  follow." 

When  they  had  reached  their  station. 
Leach  was  standing  before  the  young  lady. 

'■  Lovely  Miss  Ellen,  you  seem  to  be  lone- 
some," he  commenced,  with  a  simper; 
"may  I  have  the  honor  to  invite  you  to 
dance  the  next  cotillion  ?" 

"Dance  with  you,  sir?"  said  she,  turn- 
ing up  her  pretty  nose  contemptuously ;  "  I 
must  first  be  certain  that  you  know  how  to 
dance.  Come,  let  us  have  a  forward-two  on 
the  floor  here.  Look,  girls ;  see  Mr.  Leach 
practise  his  steps." 

"You  mistake,  Miss  Mills,"  answered 
Sandy  Leach,  pretending  to  blush ;  "  I  come 
to  engage  your  hand  for  Mr.  Randolph,  who 
will  be  here  presently.  Ah,  there  he  is  now. 
Come,  Steve." 


The  lady,  when  this  explanation  was  con- 
firmed by  Randolph  in  person,  accepted  the 
offered  partner  very  graciously,  and  as  he 
took  her  hand,  smiled  upon  him  with  evi- 
dent pleasure. 

"  Hold,  Miss  Ellen,"  cried  Leach ;  "  that 
sweet  smile,  and  the  still  sweeter  words  that 
are  going  to  follov/  it,  belong  to  me.  Ste- 
phen has  made  you  over  in  full,  surrendered 
all  right  and  title ;  but  I'll  be  liberal"— a 
graceful  wave  of  the  hands  attended  this 
declaration — "  I'll  be  very  liberal,  and  allow 
him  this  one  cotillion  with  you." 

"  How,  Mr.  Randolph  ?"  said  Ellen  quite 
sharply,  for  old  Leach  was  not  much  in 
error  when  he  said  she  was  attached  to  the 
dashing  young  man ;  "  have  you  been  giving 
me  away  ?" 

"  Not  so.  Miss  Mills ;  I  only  gave  all  my 
interest  with  you.  I  was  well  aware  that 
this  was  nothing  at  all ;  had  it  been  equal 
to  the  weight  of  a  straw,  I  should  have 
sought  a  worthier  person  to  bestow  so  valu- 
able a  present  upon  than  an  incorrigible  old 
scamp  like  Alexander  Leach." 

The  general  manner  with  which  this  was 
said  seemed  to  express  merely  a  lively  jest, 
but  there  was  something  in  the  tone  that 
rung  out  like  earnest.  And  afterwards, 
when  he  led  the  pretty  girl  towards  the 
position  they  were  to  occupy  in  the  dance, 
the  few  expressions  which  he  had  time  for, 
though  they  were  spoken  with  the  utmost 
consideration  and  courtesy,  served  to  teach 
his  companion  in  time  that  if  she  should 
cherish  an  affection  for  him,  she  could  not 
hope  that  it  would  be  reciprocated.  An 
artist  who  had  witnessed  the  scene  would 
have  pronounced  it  one  well  worthy  of  his 
pencil ;  and  Randolph,  distinguished  not 
more  by  his  splendid  person  than  by  an  air 
of  native  dignity  from  the  unpolished  throng 
around  him,  whilst  the  consciousness  of  a 
generous  and  manly  purpose  gave  an  expres- 
sion of  nobleness  to  his  countenance,  might 
easily  have  been  taken  as  the  realization  of 
the  most  poetic  conception  of  the  Gentleman. 

The  cotillion  was  over,  and  the  couples 
composing  it  were  mingled  together  through 
the  room,  when  a  constable,  named  Forcer, 
entered,  and  advancing  indirectly  to  Stephen 
Randolph,  laid  his  hand  upon  his  arm  as  if  to 
arrest  him. 

The  young  man  laughed  good-humoredly 
and  said:  "This  is  the  best  joke  yet;  but 
you  ought  to  have  had  a  warrant  ready 
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filled  out,  -with  the  signature  of  Justice 
Shallow." 

"  I  am  sorry,  sir,  but  my  warrant  is  a 
more  real  one,"  replied  the  constable,  ex- 
tending a  paper. 

"Pretty  well  acted  indeed,  most  forcible 
Forcer,"  said  Randolph,  without  looking  at 
the  document ;  "  but  Sandy  (for  I  suppose 
he  made  up  the  joke)  ought  to  have  got 
some  one  else  to  play  the  constable :  you 
are  so  practised  in  the  trade  that  the  prosy 
tone  will  stick  to  you.  You  don't  mouth  it 
off  with  the  sonorous  bluster  that  the  English- 
man Dunlap  gave  it  at  the  Richmond  the- 
atre last  winter.  But  what's  the  amount  ? 
If  it  is  not  excessive,  I  may  coax  these  liberal 
people  to  give  me  the  benefit  of  a  collection. 
Or  suppose  I  pay  it  with  a  check  on  a  bank  ? 
You  may  name  any  one  from  Boston  to 
New-Orleans,  for  I  believe  I  have  equal  cre- 
dit in  all." 

"  But,  Mr.  Randolph,  I  assure  you  there  is 
no  jesting  in  the  matter.  You  know  that 
your  uncle's  life  has  been  attempted." 

"  The  mischief  I  do  !     But  what  then  ?" 

"  You  have  been  charged  with  committing 
the  act ;  this  warrant  is  issued  by  Mr.  Selden, 
to  whose  house  you  will  please  accompany 
me." 

"  Sir  !"  said  Randolph  fiercely,  "do  you 
call  me  a  murderer — the  murderer  of  my 
uncle  ? — a  pitiful  wretch  like  you  call  Stephen 
Randolph  murderer  T'' 

"Remember,  sir,  that  I  am  but  the  instru- 
ment of  the  law.  You  are  my  prisoner." 
As  he  spoke,  the  constable  renewed  the  hold 
which  he  had  relinquished  during  the  con- 
versation. 

But  Randolph,  exerting  his  prodigious 
strength,  seized  the  man  with  one  hand  by 
the  collar,  and,  first  raising  him  clear  from 
the  floor,  hurled  him  contemptuously  away. 

"  Gentlemen !"  exclaimed  Forcer,  who 
was  a  resolute  fellow,  advancing  a  second 
time,  "Gentlemen,  I  call  upon  you  all  to 
render  your  assistance." 

Randolph  glared  around. 

"  Let  him  touch  me  that  dares.  Forcer ! 
come  not  forward  one  step,  for  as  sure  as  you 
are  at  this  moment  a  breathing  man,  it  will 
be  at  the  peril  of  your  life  1" 

"  Come,  Stephen,"  said  old  Chapman 
soothingly,  "  it  is  the  law,  you  know.  Don't 
do  violence.  We'll  all  go  along  and  see 
you  fairly  treated." 

"  I  won't  be  dragged  as  a  felon,"  replied 


the  young  man  moie  calmly.  "  I  will  walk 
to  Selden's  of  my  own  accord  to  examine 
into  this  infamous  accusation  ;  but  a  finger's 
weight  shall  not  be  laid  upon  me."  He  took 
his  hat  and  strode  along  in  dogged  silence, 
with  the  constable  following  close  behind, 
and  the  crowd  covering  both  sides. 

Just  before  they  entered  the  magistrate's 
room,  our  acquaintance  Mercer,  who  had 
come  up  the  street  from  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, also  hurried  in. 

We  must  explain  that  immediately  after 
he  and  Middleton  had  made  their  deposition, 
and  seen  the  warrant  issued,  they  left  Skin- 
ner in  the  Justice's  oflice,  and  hurried  away 
to  visit  Trenchard. 

When  they  arrived,  the  old  gentleman 
was  sitting  up,  and  greeted  them  thus  : 

"  Ah,  Mercer,  my  old  friend,  how  do  you 
do?  Lucy  tells  me  that  you  have  been 
hunting  on  the  fellow's  track  that  tried  to 
make  mo  kick  the  bucket  in  so  rascally  a 
way  this  morning.  Pah  !  any  death  before 
hanging ;  it  makes  me  choke  to  think  of  it. 
But  did  you  and  the  doctor  find  out  any 
thing  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  traced  up  the  foot- 
prints to  the  house  of  Mr.  Randolph, 
[Trenchard's  countenance  altered  a  little  at 
the  mention  of  this  name,]  and  have  ascer- 
tained that  they  were  made  by  some  one 
wearing  a  pair  of  boots  which  belong  to  him 
and  were  found  on  his  premises." 

"  Well,  has  any  thing  further  been  done  ?" 

"  A  warrant  has  been  issued  for  his  arrest." 

"  What !  a  nephew  of  mine  charged  with 
murder  ?  But,  sir,  I  beg  you  instantly  to 
hasten  to  whatever  magistrate  has  taken 
cognizance  of  the  matter,  and  stay  all  future 
proceedings  in  it.  It  was  a  black  man  that 
did  this  outrage.  I  had  time  to  observe 
that  most  distinctly." 

"  But,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Dr.  Middleton, 
"  had  not  the  law  better  take  its  regular 
course  ?  Though  another  hand  may  have 
committed  the  act,  is  it  not  possible  that  he 
may  be  implicated  V 

"  No,  it  is  not  possible,  for  he  has  the 
blood  of  the  Trenchards  in  him.  He's  a 
wild,  wasteful  spendthrift,  to  be  sure,  and  I 
sometimes  reprove  him  severely — perhaps 
too  severely — for  his  faults  ;  but  a  deed  like 
this — it  is  not  in  him,  sir.  Who  is  the 
magistrate  ?" 

"  Selden." 

"  Run  then  to  him,  my  dear  Mercer,  or  if 
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you  prefer  it,  the  boys  will  get  you  a  borse. 
I  would  sooner  chop  off  one  hand  than  see 
the  son  of  my  sister  dragged  to  jail  sus- 
pected of  murder." 

In  obedience  to  such  earnest  injunctions, 
Mr.  Mercer  hastened  to  the  office  of  the 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  who,  with  this  new 
information,  was  very  ready,  after  a  formal 
examination,  to  dismiss  the  case  entirely. 


CHAPTER  III. 

It  has  been  mentioned,  or  ought  to  have 
been,  that  amidst  the  barbarous  innovations 
and  tokens  of  neglect  that  surrounded  the 
mansion  of  Trenchard,  there  were  for  all 
about  it  gleams  of  correct  taste.  So  much 
of  the  once  spacious  lawn  as  had  not  been 
irrecoverably  devoted  to  cabbages  and  tobac- 
co, was  neatly  fenced  off  to  prevent  the 
depredations  of  cattle  and  hogs,  straying 
from  the  adjoining  pasture.  In  the  rear  of 
the  piazza,  upon  the  floor  of  which  the  long 
windows  of  the  sitting-room  opened,  was  a 
pretty  labyrinth  of  walks,  with  grassy  mar- 
gins, separating  trimly-dressed  beds,  fur- 
nished with  flowers  and  shrubbery  appropri- 
ate to  each  season.  In  this  little  paradise 
were  trellises  and  arbors,  rudely  made  in- 
deed, for  old  Ichabod  was  the  builder,  but 
ao  contrived  that  their  very  roughness  and 
irregularity  contributed  to  the  beauty  of  the 
whole  effect,  and  seemed  the  result  of  design. 
Many  other  things  there  were  incongruous 
with  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  place ;  some 
remarkable,  and  noticed  by  the  most  ordi- 
nary beholder;  others  more  minute,  and 
requiring  true  taste  and  discrimination  to 
distinguish  them.  If  one  had  inquired  to 
whom  these  charming  improvements  were 
owing,  the  unvarying  answer  would  have 
been — Lucy  Montgomery. 

Notwithstanding  the  air  of  loneliness  that 
surrounded  the  mansion,  it  was  frequented 
by  many  a  visitor;  and  though  Colonel 
Trenchard,  when  in  the  best  spirits,  was 
never  a  very  entertaining  companion,  and 
though  no  drawing-room  centre-table,  strew- 
ed vnth  an  ever  new  variety  of  magazines 
and  engravings,  nor  library,  to  feed  the  lite- 
rary palate  with  a  more  substantial  and  sober 
abundance,  relieved  the  tediousness  of  the 
day,  no  guest  found  his  hours  to  drag  heav- 
ily. If  you  had  asked  one  of  them  to 
account  for  his  enjoyment,  he  would  only 


have  replied  with  a  name — Lucy  Montgom- 
ery. If  a  stranger  had  sought  to  know  why 
the  florid  beauty  of  the  buxom  village  maid- 
ens seemed  no  longer  to  be  held  in  highest 
esteem  by  their  rustic  beaux,  not  usually  as 
fastidious,  he  would  have  ceased  to  wonder 
when  he  learned  that  their  taste  had  been 
refined  by  the  contemplation  of  a  model  of 
that  highest  style  of  beauty  which  is  both 
material  and  spiritual,  and,  unlike  either  the 
voluptuousness  of  the  Medicean  Venus  or  the 
severity  of  the  "  Greek  Slave,"  combines  tho 
perfections  of  both.  Such  beauty  is  synony- 
mous with  loveliness ;  and  this  word  would 
best  describe  Lucy  Montgomery. 

The  venerable  pastor  of  Delviton  once 
asked  a  little  girl  in  the  Sunday-school  what 
sort  of  beings  angels  are.  Her  reply  was, 
she  thought  they  must  be  like  her  teacher 
— Miss  Lucy  Montgomery.  The  old  man 
smiled  at  the  answer,  and  the  lady  blushed, 
but  joined  in  the  smile.  We  believe  the 
child  was  not  singular  in  the  opinion.  But 
Lucy  was  not  perfect,  and  that  slie  was  aware 
of  this  is  the  best  proof  of  her  approach  to 
perfection. 

Frederick  Montgomery  died  three  years 
previous  to  the  date  at  which  we  have  chosen, 
to  commence  our  narrative,  and  left  his 
widow  and  only  child,  as  well  as  his  small 
property,  to  the  charge  of  his  old  friend, 
Colonel  Trenchard.  Before  the  latter,  how- 
ever, had  time  to  enter  upon  his  duties  jis 
executor,  that  property,  by  a  fall  in  the  stock 
in  which  it  was  invested,  was  annihilated. 
Trenchard,  with  his  characteristic  generosity, 
at  once  insisted  that  Mi"s.  Montgomery  and 
Lucy  should  consider  his  house  their  home. 
What  made  the  arrangement  more  natural 
was  the  fact  that  Colonel  Trenchard's  wife, 
who  had  been  dead  a  number  of  years,  was 
a  sister  of  Mrs.  Montgomery,  and  on  this 
ground  the  old  gentleman  required  Lucy  to 
style  him  uncle. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  so  charming 
a  person  as  Miss  Montgomery  could  be  with- 
out suitore.  There  were  two  who  were 
thought  to  throw  the  rest  into  the  shade — 
one  the  handsome,  dashing  Stephen  Ran- 
dolph, the  other  the  quiet  Dr.  Middleton, 
who  was  supposed  to  be  compensated  for 
the  personal  advantages  of  his  rival  by  more 
consummate  skill. 

There  was  another  who  would  have  been 
an  aspirant  for  her  hand,  had  not  constitu- 
tional timidity  prevented  his  making  known 
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the  hopes  which  seemed  to  him  most  vision- 
ary and  vain,  but  were  at  the  same  time 
interwoven  with  every  cord  of  his  heart. 
Francis  Herbert  was  one  of  that  unfortunate 
number,  who  are  so  few  that  many  more 
ruggedly  constituted  are  apt  to  doubt  their 
real  existence — persons  who,  possessing  tal- 
ent and  exquisite  sensibility,  are  yet  deficient 
in  that  nervous  energy  which  alone  can  pre- 
vent tlie  one  gift  from  becoming  an  instru- 
ment of  torture  in  the  fruitless  yearnings 
which  it  excites,  and  the  other  from  adding 
scute  suffering  to  every  external  injury. 
Francis  was  about  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
from  his  delicate  and  almost  feminine  ap- 
pearance, mighthave  been  reckoned  younger. 
He  also  was  a  ward  of  Col.  I'renchard,  and, 
in  additional  resemblance  to  Lucy,  was  with- 
out fortune.  Having  just  been  graduated 
with  honor  at  a  Northern  college,  he  re- 
turned to  Delviton  about  a  week  subsequent 
to  the  attack  upon  his  guardian. 

Randolph,  since  the  occurrences  in  which 
he  was  so  much  involved,  though  some  de- 
gree of  coolness  had  before  existed  between 
him  and  his  uncle,  visited  the  mansion  very 
frequently.  He  seemed  to  seek  principally 
the  society  of  Miss  Montgomery,  and  rather 
studiously  shunned  private  colloquies  with 
his  uncle,  the  subjects  of  which  he  was 
well  aware  were  likely  to  be  more  personal 
than  interesting.  One  day,  however,  the 
old  gentleman  caught  him  when  there  was 
no  possibihty  of  evasion. 

''  Stephen,"  he  commenced,  "  you  appear 
very  fond  of  Lucy ;  I  suppose  you  would 
like  to  marry  her  V 

"  Yes,  sir ;  such  an  event  would  give  me 
the  greatest  pleasure.  How  it  would  afiect 
the  lady,  I  do  not  yet  know." 

"If  it  were  to  take  place,"  rejoined  his 
uncle,  "  I  tell  you  how  it  would  affect  her : 
it  would  make  her  wretched." 

"  I  am  sorry  that  you  think  so ;  but  what 
are  your  reasons,  sir  V 

"  I'll  tell  you  frankly,  Stephen .  To  begin, 
you  are  hot-headed,  violent  and  imperious  : 
such  quaUties  make  a  husband  a  domestic 
tyrant," 

"  Well,  uncle,  I  stand  a  Bluebeard  con- 
>?3cted  ;  but  what  comes  next  V 

"  Then  you  gamble." 

*'  True,  sir,  I  have  shaken  a  pack  of  cards 
once  or  twice ;  but  I  promise  never  to  play 
a  game  with  my  wife,  so  she  and  I  can't 
quarrel  on  this  score." 
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The  Colonel  shook  his  head  gravely,  but 
proceeded :  "  Thirdly,  you  are  inclined  to 
frequent  low  company ;  you  make  drinkino- 
companions  of  those " 

"  Ah,  sir,"  interrupted  llandolph,  "  what 
can  a  bachelor  do,  living  like  me  alone  in 
Delviton  ?  But  only  see  me  married,  and 
I'll  be  a  pattern  of  regularity,  as  well  as  of 
every  other  domestic  virtue.  Besides,  I  do 
not  think  I  am  obnoxious  to  the  drinkino- 
charge.  To  be  sure,  1  can  take  my  two 
pints  of  champagne  like  a  gentleman,  or, 
not  to  be  discourteous,  even  swallow  my 
dram  of  old  Jamaica ;  but  it  must  be  some- 
thing that  has  a  good  supply  of  bone  and 
sinew  as  well  as  sp«>«7  to  throw  Stephen 
Randolph  oft'  his  legs." 

"  Fourthly,  I  want  to  know  what  you  have 
to  support  a  family  uj^on  ?" 

"I'll  admit  this  sin,  uncle,  like  a  man.  I 
am  poor  as  Job  in  his  worst  days  ;  that's  the 
fact." 

"  Still,  you  have  a  rich  old  uncle ;  is  that 
it,  Steve  ?  But  I  caution  you  in  seriousness 
to  indulge  no  expectations  of  this  sort,  for 
you  must  know " 

"Hold,  uncle,"  said  Randolph;  "I  beg 
leave  to  tell  you  that  I  am  thinking  of  Lucy 
just  now — not  of  your  money  bags.  Let  me 
have  her,  and  a  fig  for  the  rest !" 

"That's  the  point,  though,  Stephen.  Lu- 
cy's a  good  girl — a  splendid  girl — one  of  a 
thousand;  and  I  don't  mean  that  she  shall 
be  any  body's  household  drudge.  Your 
father  left  you  property  to  the  amount  of  som.e 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  you  have  been 
of  age  seven  years.  Now  if  you  can  show 
that  you  have  five  thousand  dollars  in  the 
world,  I  will  be  willing  that  you  marry 
whom  you  please." 

"  To  tell  the  truth,  uncle,  I  am  rather  be- 
hind the  wind  just  at  present," 

"  Not  only  are  you  without  property," 
continued  Mr.  Trenchard,  "  but  what  is 
worse,  you  are  probably  considerably  in 
debt.     Is  it  so?" 

"  Yes,  it  is  the  fact ;  and  I  tell  you,  uncle, 
I  never  knew  till  lately  how  horribly  vexa- 
tious such  a  state  of  things  is.  That  con- 
founded old  usurer  Smelter  was  at  me  with 
every  de\aee  the  arch  fiend  has  invented 
for  the  benefit  of  his  children — the  Duns. 
Note  came  after  note ;  then,  through  the 
mail,  letter  after  letter.  I  could  not  even 
step  into  the  street,  without  meeting  the 
pert  inquiry,  '  Can  we  attend  to  that  ac- 
21 
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count  to-day,  Mr.  Randolph  V  Finally  the 
sheriff  had  to  meddle  with  the  affair,  and 
hint  about  agreeable  lodgings  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Court  House.  I  don't  know 
really  what  I  should  have  done  if  Sandy 
Leach  hadn't  come  to  the  rescue,  like  a 
clever  fellow  as  he  is,  and  ponied  up  the 
money." 

"  Alexander  Leach  ?"  exclaimed  Trenchard 
suddenly. 

"  Yes,  surely,  Alexander  Leach,  who  has 
recently  moved  to  Delviton,  and  opened  a 
store.  He  was  born  somewhere  in  this  re- 
gion, I  believe,  but  he  lived  a  good  while  at 
the  South." 

"  And  so  you  are  quite  intimate  with  this 
man  ?"  said  Trenchard. 

"  Why,  sir,  he  has  assisted  me  generously 
when  much  older  friends  looked  coldly,  and 
I  hope  ingratitude  is  not  one  of  my  vices." 

"  Stephen,"  replied  his  uncle  slowly  and 
emphatically,  "  I  have  a  favor  to  ask.  As 
you  have  any  regard  for  me,  I  wish  you  to 
break  off  at  once  and  for  ever  all  intercouree 
with  that  man.  He  is  a  scoundrel  dyed  in 
the  wool." 

"  But  really,  sir,  I  cannot  see  the  grounds 
for  such  a  decided  and  discourteous  proce- 
dure." 

"  Grounds  ?  I  tell  you,  you  must  shake 
off  this  fellow  immediately,  or  you  are  no 
nephew  of  mine.  Did  you  not  know  before 
that  I  hated  him?" 

"  Yes,  uncle,  I  think  I  do  remember  your 
speaking  of  him  on  some  occasion  in  terms 
of  dislike,  but  it  was  said  of  a  man  then 
absent,  and  whom  I  never  expected  to 
know." 

"  At  any  rate,  Stephen,  you  must  be  aware 
of  this,  that  my  wife  died  less  than  six  months 
after  our  marriage.  Though  twenty  years 
have  since  passed,  I  am  weak  enough  to  have 
my  withered  eyes  grow  wet  with  the  recol- 
lection. She  died,  I  say,  and  /  broke  her 
heart.  That  infernal  wretch,  Alexander 
Leach,  caused  me  to  do  it.  Have  not  I 
the  right  to  execrate  him  ?  I  tell  you  lago 
was  an  angel  from  heaven  compared  to 
him !" 

Young  Randolph  was  silent  for  some 
minutes  ;  then,  when  he  supposed  his  uncle's 
passion  had  in  some  degree  subsided,  an- 
swered : 

"But,  sir,  all  this  happened,  as  you  say, 
long  ago  ;  may  he  not  in  the  interval  have 
repented  and  reformed  V 


"  Yes,  he  has  reformed  as  Satan  reforms, 
by  committing  new  villany.  My  murder 
is  the  only  thing  that  will  now  satisfy  him. 
He  left  his  work  but  half  performed  last 
Monday ;  when  he  will  resume  it.  Heaven 
knows." 

"  Uncle,  I  cannot  understand  you.  Have 
not  you  said  that  a  black  man  made  that 
attempt  on  your  life  ?" 

"I  have;  but  Leach  was  on  the  piazza 
roof  consenting  to  the  deed  and  directing  it. 
I  heard  the  tones  of  that  voice,  which  is  so 
hateful  that  I  believe  my  corpse  would  move 
in  the  coffin  if  it  sounded  near  it." 

"  Uncle  !  uncle  !  how  can  I  think  this  ?" 
Randolph's  countenance  evinced  much 
emotion.  "  Can  it  be  that  this  man,  who 
has  acted  toward  me  with  so  much  kindness, 
can  be  guilty  of  such  a  crime  as  you  suspect 
him  of  ?     And  what  object  ?" 

"Object  enough,"  replied  Trenchard  bit- 
terly ;  "  object  enough  Leach  would  think 
he  had,  merely  in  gratifying  his  devilish 
hate  by  my  death." 

"Oh,  uncle,  be  not  too  ready  to  presume 
motives.  I  at  least  have  had  a  lesson  in 
caution.  I  myself  have  borne  the  infamous 
suspicion  of  this  act.  May  it  not  turn  out 
that  this  man  is  no  less  innocent  than  I  ? 
By  the  way,  uncle,  you  know,  I  suppose, 
that  Mr.  Wilson's  man  '  Jim'  ran  away  that 
night,  and  has  since  been  traced  to  the 
Pennsylvania  line  V 

"Yes,  I  have  heard  it  from  Skinner. 
The  cook  at  the  next  house  to  yours  in  the 
village  is  Jim's  wife,  is  she  not?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  And  when  visiting  her  he  might  have 
taken  your  boots  ?" 

"  He  might,"  answered  Randolph  ;  "  but 
do  you  think  Jim  could  have  been  the 
man  ?" 

"  I  hardly  know  what  to  think,  Stephen, 
but  it  is  certain  that  Skinner  had  threatened 
him  with  a  whipping  if  he  came  upon  the 
place,  on  account  of  his  supposed  propensity 
to  theft,  and  perhaps  he  took  a  grudge 
against  me  for  it.  Still,  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  think  this  of  Jim  ;  he  was  always 
a  good-natured  negro,  and  I  had  been  kind 
to  him.  To  be  sure,  his  size  agrees  very 
well  with  that  of  the  rascal  who  put  me  in 
such  a  fix.  But  this  is  unimportant.  Who- 
ever was  the  instrument^  Alexander  Leach 
was  the  instigator.  I  was  dozing  at  the 
time,  and  hearing  his  voice  muttering  outside 
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of  the  window,  supposed  I  had  been  dream- 
ing, and  turning  over  hastily,  dropped 
asleep.  I  awoke  just  as  that  black  scoundrel, 
having  already  prepared  every  thing,  was 
rolling  me  over  the  head-board.  Confound 
him !  his  soul  is  blacker  than  his  hide  !  I 
trust  he  may  himself  some  day  feel  what 
hanging  is." 

"  Yet,  uncle,  is  it  not  probable,  after  all, 
that  you  were  dreaming  when  you  heard 
X»each's  voice  ?" 

"No,  sir,  I  was  not  dreaming,  I  tell 
you  !"  said  Trenchard  sharply  ;  "  and  while 
I  was  choking  in  that  rascally  noose,  I 
heard  Leach  speak  again." 

The  old  gentleman  here  made  a  long 
pause,  which  was  not  interrupted  by  any 
question  from  Randolph. 

"  You  see,  Stephen,"  he  said  at  length, 
"  the  necessity  of  breaking  off  your  intimacy 
with  Leach.  How  much  do  you  owe  him  ?" 
"  He  lent  me  a  thousand  dollars." 
"That'sall,  is  itr 

"  Yes,  sir,  adding  six  months'  interest." 
"Wait  a  moment,  then." 
So  saying,  Trenchard  left  the  apartment, 
and  returned  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  min- 
utes with  a  roll  of  bank  notes,  which  he 
handed  to  his  nephew. 

"  Here  are  a  thousand  and  fifty  dollars, 
which,  according  to  your  showing,  will  pay 
off  every  thing.  Go  settle  the  account ; 
and  as  you  value  my  good-will,  have  no- 
thing further  to  do  with  the  odious  scoun- 
drel." 

Stephen  Randolph,  after  expressing  his 
thanks,  left  the  house  and  proceeded  to 
execute  his  uncle's  direction.  Leach's  store 
was  at  the  upper  end  of  the  village,  and  he 
had  to  walk  half  a  mile  to  reach  it.  As  he 
passed  quite  leisurely  in  front  of  the  open 
door  of  a  respectable-looking  dwelling,  he 
heard  a  woman's  sobs  within,  and  as  he 
turned  his  glance  in  the  direction  of  the 
sound,  perceived  the  owner  of  the  house 
leaning  with  a  gloomy  air  against  the 
mantle. 

"Why,  what's  the  matter,  Patterson?" 
he  asked,  stopping. 

"  Nothing,  except  the  sheriff  is  down  on 
me,  and  going  to  break  up  every  thing  for 
debt.  You  could  not  let  me  have  a  little 
of  what  you  owe  me,  could  you  ?  But, 
pshaw !  I  oughtn't  to  bother  you  about  it. 
I  know  you  are  close  enough  run  yourself." 
Randolph's  hand  was  in  his  pocket,  grasp- . 


ing  the  money,  and  itching  to  draw  it 
out. 

"  You  are  a  right-down  clever  fellow, 
Patterson.  I  have  some  money ;  I'm  sort 
of  bound  to  use  it  in  another  way,  but  hang 
it  all  if  I  can  stand  this.  Here's  your  six 
hundred  dollars  ;  take  it  all,  man.  I  don't 
know  when  I  may  have  a  chance  to  pay 
again.     It's  your  due,  long  ago;  take  it." 

"  God  bless  you,  Stephen  !  Call  on  me 
again,  if  you  get  pushed.  I'll  be  easier  by- 
and-by,  and  will  have  something  to  spare 

Randolph  walked  on  soliloquizing: 

"  There !  more  than  half's  gone ;  I 
couldn't  help  it.  It  won't  do  to  tell  the 
old  man — he  needn't  know  any  thing  about 
it ;  and  as  it  is  not  worth  while  to  pay  only 
a  part,  I  can  use  this  four  hundred  for 
something  else.  But  I  must  see  Blapp 
about  that  big  account." 

Randolph  was  imfortunately  involved  in 
debt  to  a  degree  of  which  his  uncle  had  no 
conception.  Besides  carelessness  and  ex- 
travagance in  his  affairs  generally,  he  in- 
dulged in  gaming — a  vice  then  and  now 
too  prevalent  in  this  section  of  Virginia. 

He  directed  his  steps  to  the  office  of 
Walter  Blapp,  an  attorney  at  law,  whose 
counsels  he  frequently  sought  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  his  financial  difficulties.  We  will 
outrun  the  leisurely  course  of  the  spend- 
thrift, and  take  a  peep  at  the  lawyer  as  he 
leans  back  in  his  chair  in  meditation. 

Blapp  was  a  tall,  stout  man,  whose  pro- 
fession was  so  little  denoted  by  his  full  and 
sensual  face,  that  a  stranger  who  had  met 
him  out  of  doors  would  by  no  means  have 
suspected  it.  His  features  naturally  adjusted 
themselves  to  a  mild,  half-complacent,  half- 
deferential  expression,  which  was  very  slight- 
ly indicative  of  intellect.  Indeed,  he  was 
not  a  man  of  genius,  nor  even  of  talent,  but 
he  was  gifted  with  a  deal  of  cunning — a 
commodity  far  more  available  than  either. 

He  was  alone,  and  held  a  paper  in  his 
hand  Vv'hich  seemed  to  have  reference  to  the 
train  of  thought  passing  through  his  mind, 
for  he  frequently  turned  his  eyes  towards  it 
as  he  spoke  half  aloud,  and  at  intervals,  sen- 
tences something  like  the  following : 

"  Old  Leach  wants  to  get  a  hard  grip  on 
him,  sure  enough.  He  has  lent  him  money 
before  this,  I  know,  and  now  seven  thousand 
dollars  in  a  bunch.  It's  a  plaguy  big  heap 
to  shovel  out,  and  not  the  least  security  for 
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payment.  Yes,  but  /  endorse.  Mayn't  I 
burn  my  fingers  ?  Wonder  now  if  it's  pos- 
sible that  Sandy  Leacb  expects  to  make  it 
of  me,  in  case  his  other  strings  should  break  ? 
Well,  if  he  does,  he's  mistaken,  that's  all. 
He's  'cute,  but  I  reckon  Wat  Blapp's  'cuter  ; 
he's  slippery,  but  I  reckon  Wat  Blapp's 
slipp'i'ier.  He  must  think  for  certain  that 
old  Trenchard  will  leave  the  property  to 
Stephen.  Well,  I  hope  he  may,  for  I  know 
who  would  make  some  money  by  it.  But 
to-day's  Tuesday.  Jack  Chapman  must  be 
home  again.  I'll  see  him."  This  resolve 
scarcely  enunciated,  the  lawyer  sprang  up, 
seized  his  hat,  and  stepped  briskly  out  of  the 
door. 

His  walk  terminated  at  the  house  of  old 
Chapman,  where  it  will  be  remembered  the 
social  meeting  was  held,  so  suddenly  inter- 
rupted by  the  arrest  of  Stephen  Randolph. 
Jack  Chapman,  the  young  man  who  was  a 
party  in  the  midnight  race,  happened  to  be 
standing  in  the  garden,  plucking  peaches 
from  a  tree,  and  Blapp,  without  going  to  the 
house,  climbed  the  fence  and  entered  into 
conversation  with  him.  The  topics  which 
first  occupied  them  were  of  the  ordinary  kind, 
and  in  no  way  concern  us.  Presently,  how- 
ever, the  lawyer  touched  upon  the  matter 
which  had  induced  the  visit. 

"  Didn't  you  say  that  a  black  fellow 
caught  your  horse  for  you  that  night  when 
you  had  your  tumble^  in  coming  down  the 
Toilsome  Mountain  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  did  ;  it  was  Wilson's  man  Jim. 
But  why  do  you  ask  ?" 

"  Are  you  certain  it  was  Jim  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  am  positive.  Tell  me,  though, 
what  you  are  driving  at." 

"  You  know,  I  suppose,  that  Jim  ran  away 
that  night?" 

"  No,  I  didn't.    Has  he  been  caught  ?" 

"  He  has  not,  and  won't  be  ;  he's  safe  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  Quakers  will  hide  him 
well  enough.  But  have  you  mentioned  to 
any  body  else  that  you  met  him  that 
night  ?" 

"  No,  I  have  not,  unless  I  told  his  name 
at  the  party.  I  have  been  away  ever  since 
on  business,  and  haven't  said  any  thing  about 
the  race  even." 

"  Well,  Jack,  I  don't  want  you  to  tell 
that  you  met  him  at  all.  I  noticed  particu- 
larly that  you  only  said  at  the  party  that  it 
was  a  darkey  named  Jim.  /  suspected  af- 
terwards indeed  that  it  was  Wilson's  man, 


but  nobody  else  would  have  been  apt 
to." 

"  But,  Blapp,  what  do  you  make  such  a 
secret  of  it  for  ?" 

"  Well,"  returned  the  lawyer,  cautiously, 
"  you  are  a  friend  of  Stephen  Eandolph,  I 
know " 

"  To  be  sure  I  am  ;  but  go  on." 

"  He  was  accused  of  trying  to  kill  his 
uncle." 

"  And  a  rascally  charge  it  was,  too — made 
up,  I'd  bet  a  dollar,  by  that  still,  sly,  smooth- 
spoken Doctor,  Charley  Middleton." 

"  But,"  continued  Blapp,  "  Trenchard  said 
it  was  a  black  man  that  did  the  trick." 

"  I  know  it ;  and  that  clears  Steve." 

"  Hear  me  out,  though.  Wilson's  Jim 
had  a  wife  at  the  next  house  to  Randolph's. 
He's  a  big  man,  and  might  have  worn  Steve's 
boots,  which  were  certainly  tracked  from  the 
piazza  roof." 

"  So  he  might,"  cried  young  Chapman  ; 
"  so  he  might,  and  then  ran  away  for  fear  of. 
being  caught.  I'm  mighty  glad  indeed  that 
it's  all  found " 

"  Don't  be  quite  so  fast,"  interrupted  the 
lawyer.  "  When  you  met  Jim  at  the  Toil- 
some, it  could  not  have  been  later  than  three 
o'clock  at  the  utmost.  The  moon  was  not 
up,  was  it  ?" 

"No." 

"  Well,  then,  the  attempt  at  murder  was 
committed  between  three  o'clock  and  day- 
bi'eak,  considerably  after  the  moon  was  up, 
so  that  if  you  met  Jim,  it  is  impossible  ha 
can  be  guilty." 

"  But  I  did  meet  him,"  said  Chapman 
sorrowfully. 

"  Yet  for  all  that,"  returned  the  lawyer, 
"  it  does  not  follow  that  Steve  had  any  hand 
in  the  matter." 

"  Of  course  not.  I  could  not  suspect  him, 
if  I  tried.  I  was  only  downcasted  because 
Jim's  running  away  seemed  to  open  such 
a  good  chance  to  clear  him  before  every 
body." 

"  Just  so.  You  don't  believe  him  guilty, 
Jack,  and  /  don't  believe  him  guilty,  and 
nine  people  out  of  ten  don't  believe  him 
guilty  ;  but  then  it's  bad  for  a  man  to  have 
the  least  suspicion  against  him.  So  now  I 
think  it  would  be  as  well  for  you  not  to  say 
at  present  who  it  was  you  met.  Mind,  Ste- 
phen did  not  put  me  up  to  this.  I  do  it  of 
my  own  head." 

"  You  are  very  right,  Blapp.  I  won't  speak 
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a  word  about  it.  But  •won't  you  come  into 
the  house  and  take  something  ?" 

"  No,  I  thank  you,  Jack  ;  I  haven't  time 
just  now.     Good  morning." 

The  lawyer  made  his  exit  from  the  gar- 
den in  the  same  manner  that  he  entered, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  was  again  at  his  office. 
He  found  Stephen  Randolph  there  awaiting 
his  coming  with  much  patience. 

"Ah,  Steve,  I'm  glad  to  see  you.  I've 
fixed  that  whole  matter  nicely." 

"  Well,  I  am  rejoiced  at  it ;  but  how  is  it 
managed  ?" 

"  Why,  I've  got  a  man  to  advance  the 
seven  thousand,  and  so  pay  off  Scrubbs  and 
Dowling  at  once." 

"  That's  glorious !  What  security  have  you 
persuaded  the  chap  to  receive — a  mortgage 
on  my  plantation  in  the  moon,  or  on  lands 
in  Kentucky,  eh  V 

"  No  ;  I  have  been  smarter  still,  and  more 
honest ;  the  gentleman  ponies  up  with  his 
eyes  open.  He  only  requires  your  note^  with 
one  endorser." 

"And what  soft, innocent  individual  have 
you  found  to  perform  this  office  ?" 

"/  endorse  for  you." 

''Your 

«  Yes,  I  myself,  Walter  Blapp." 

"  Well,  I  can't  but  wonder  at  it.  To  be 
sure,  I  have  a  firm  intention  to  pay  ray  debts 
if  ever  I  have  the  means ;  but  this  depends 
on  a  very  precarious  chance  ;  and  besides, 
to  tell  the  truth,  I  did  not  suppose  that  you 
were  a  person  disposed  to  interpret  another's 
motives  very  favorably.  But  I  may  be  quite 
satisfied  that  you'll  get  your  quid  j^ro  quo  ; 
so  tell  me  who  it  is  that  furnishes  the  ready." 

"  Mr.  Leach." 

"Sandy  Leach?  The  mischief !"  Ran- 
dolph seemed  to  be  engaged  in  a  course  of 
rapid  reflection  ;  then  merely  added,  "  Well, 
so  be  it." 

The  note  was  placed  upon  the  table, 
signed  by  the  young  man,  and  returned  to 
the  lawyer.  Blapp  arose,  and  was  engaged 
in  filing  the  paper  away  in  one  of  the  pigeon- 
holes of  his  desk,  as  he  said,  in  a  tone  of 
carefully  assumed  indifference  : 

"  I  saw  Jack  Chapman  to-day." 

His  pause  was  followed  by  no  token  of 
awakened  interest  in  his  companion. 

He  continued  :  "Jack  declared  positively 
that  he  met  Wilson's  Jim  as  he  came  down 
the  mountain — about  three  o'clock — before 
the  moon  was  up." 


Still  the  attorney's  furtive  glance,  repeated 
at  each  clause  of  his  sentence,  detected  no 
motion  in  Stephen.  The  bond  by  this  time 
being  laid  away,  he  changed  his  tactics,  and 
turned  full  around,  adding  : 

"  But  I  persuaded  him  not  to  say  any 
thing  about  it,  knowing  of  what  consequence 
his  course  must  be  to  you." 

Stephen  broke  into  a  moderate  laugh. 

"  Ha !  ha !  Well,  Blapp,  you  don't  come 
it.  Depend  upon  it,  my  fine  fellow,  that  if 
I  had  really  been  choking  my  uncle,  you 
shouldn't  worm  a  confession  out  of  me  in 
this  way.  Ha  I  ha  !  ha  !  What  a  shrewd 
look  you  put  on.  But  don't  be  dejected, 
man.  You  made  the  examination  smartly 
and  with  most  commendable  legal  acumen. 
But  let  me  give  you  a  piece  of  advice  : 
Don't  take  all  your  clients  to  be  fools.  In 
the  name  of  the  Old  Boy,  what  do  I  care 
about  Wilson's  negro  ?  Do  you  think  I 
have  Aladdin's  lamp  ?  That's  a  lively  lad, 
truly,  who  starts  at  two  o'clock  in  the  night, 
rides  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  over  a  rough  and 
dangerous  road,  then  gets  his  seven-leagued 
boots,  walks  a  mile,  climbs  into  his  uncle's 
chamber,  hangs  the  old  man  to  a  bed-post, 
walks  home  through  muddy  corn-fields,  steps 
into  pumps,  and  is  cutting  pigeon-wings  and 
double-shuffles  at  a  difterent  end  of  the  town 
before  daybreak.  Now,  Wat,  if  you  were 
any  body  else,  instead  of  arguing  in  this 
way,  I  might  be  disposed  to  knock  you 
down  for  the  impudence  of  taking  for  granted 
that  I  would  commit  such  a  villanous  act ; 
but  against  a  lawyer,  I  must  use  weapons 
Hke  his  own.  Fy,  for  shame,  man !  not 
that  you  should  play  such  a  trick  upon  your 
friend,  but  that  he  should  see  through  it!" 

"  Don't  make  such  a  fuss,  Stephen,"  re- 
turned the  worthy  attorney.  "I  might 
answer  that  it's  only  'real  game'  that  feai-s 
the  snare  ;  but  I  did  not  tell  Chapman  to 
hold  his  tongue  because  you  were  guiltj^,  but 
to  prevent  any  body  whatever  from  thinking 
you  so — pretty  Miss  Montgomery,  for  in- 
stance, who  is  likely  to  divide  Trenchard's 
estate  with  you,  unless  she  herself  becomes 
your  better  half." 

"  What  do  you  know  about  her  ojiinions  ? " 
said  Randolph  quickly.  "Has  she  told 
any  person  that  she  doubted  my  inno- 
cence ? " 

"  Not  that  I  know  of;  but  it  is  best  to 
guard  against  any  suspicion,  for  I  think  you 
ought  by  all  means  to  make  sure  of  her, 
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as  she  stands  at  least  as  well  in  your  uncle's 
esteem  as  you  do.  And  the  doctor's  'cute 
enough  to  get  her  after  all,  if  you  don't  look 
out." 

"  Permit  me  to  manage  this  matter  my- 
self, sir,"  said  the  young  man  with  some 
haughtiness. 

"  Oh,  certainly,  but  you  ought  to  be  care- 
ful of  the  doctor.  You  know  it  was  he 
who  took  so  much  pains  to  track  up  the 
business  to  your  garden  fence,  and  I  think 
he  looks  rather  coolly  at  you  yet." 

"I  have  taken  notice  of  it  all,  Wat,  and 
Middleton  may  get  some  of  his  own  bones 
to  set,  if  he  doesn't  keep  out  of  my  way. 
That  boy,  too,  Frank  Herbert,  who  is  just 
back  from  college,  will  have  to  have  a 
switching,  if  he  puts  on  many  airs." 

"  Don't  mind  such  a  milksop  as  he  is, 
Stephen.  He  was  always  tender,  and  has 
got  to  be  mighty  religious,  they  say,  besides. 
He  belongs  to  the  nursery  yet.  Look  out 
for  the  doctor,  I  tell  you." 

"  Eelieve  your  anxiety,  Blapp  :  I've  an 
eye  and  a  hand  for  each." 

Randolph  now  threw  himself  back  in  his 
chair,  and  was  for  a  while  occupied  with  his 
thoughts.     Suddenly  he  said  : 

"  So  Leach,  unsolicited,  is  ready  to  invest  I  tion  :    "  No  !" 

[to  be  continued.] 


seven  thousand  dollars  in  paying  my  debts 
to  Scrubbs  and  Dowiing?" 

Blapp  nodded. 

"  I  owed  him  before  a  thousand." 

Another  nod  from  the  lawyer. 

"  Now  what  do  you  suppose  is  the  motive 
for  such  unusual  liberality  ?" 

"  The  motive  ?  It's  hard  to  tell,  unless  it 
be  friendship." 

"  Yes,  doubtless  it  is  friendship,"  echoed 
Randolph  in  a  bitter  tone. 

He  continued  the  catechism :  "  Sandy  is 
a  shrewd  man,  is  he  not,  and  has  a  keen 
eye  to  the  main  chance  ?" 

"  Nobody  can  deny  that." 

"  Not  very  scrupulous,  is  he  ?" 

"  Why,  I  cannot  say  decidedly ;  I  pre- 
sume not." 

"  Such  men  are  very  apt,  are  they  not,  to 
entangle  other  persons  whom  they  find  suit- 
able to  their  purpose,  in  such  a  way  that 
they  cannot  help  being  their  tools  ?" 

Blapp,  not  choosing  to  use  words,  again 
had  resort  to  an  ambiguous  inclination  of 
the  head. 

"  Do  you  think  /  am  going  to  be  any 
body's  tool?"  Randolph  jumped  up  as 
he  gave  the  fierce  answer  of  his  own  ques- 
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A   RAINY   DAY   WITH   THE   POETS. 

A  CHOICE  catena  of  fine  passages  and 
poems  might  be  compiled,  under  this  cap- 
tion. We  will  suggest  a  few  of  the  most 
prominent  that  we  can  recall. 

In  the  old  ballad  literature,  there  is  that 
rare  old  song,  of  which  Shakespeare  has  pre- 
served a  line : 

"And  the  rain,  it  rainetb  every  day." 

The  locality  of  this  poem  must  have  been 
somewhere  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  or  in 
Wales.  In  the  Highlands  of  the  former 
country,  a  remarkably  moist  district,  a  coun- 
try lad  was  asked  by  a  stout  gentleman 
(probably  Irving's)  if  it  always  rained  there. 
"  Na,  na,"  returned  Sawney ;  "  sometimes  it 
maivsP 


Motherwell,  the  delicate  Scottish  poet  and 
modern  ballad  writer,  has  left  a  fine  ballad, 
full  of  the  old  spirit  of  romance,  the  burthen, 
"  Heigho,  the  wind  and  rain !"  appropriately 
to  be  said  or  sung,  on  a  dark,  gloomy  even- 
ing in  November. 

Of  a  wild  winter's  night,  the  rain  beating 
against  the  window,  the  wind  howling  down 
the  chimney,  and  soughing  through  the  key- 
hole—  then  is  emphatically  the  season  for 
reading  Lear,  and  to  appreciate  "the  pelting 
of  the  pitiless  storm"  on  "the  white,  dis- 
crowned head"  of  the  noble  old  king,  on  the 
wide-stretching,  houseless  heath. 

Shenstone  used  to  say,  that  of  a  rainy  day 
he  loved  to  read  over  the  letters  of  his  friends 
— often  a  sad  employment.  He  is  himself  a 
rainy-day  author,  calling  up,  in  his  most 
elaborate  poem   of  "The  Schoolmistress," 
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visions  of  innocence  and  infancy ;  and  in  his 
prose  miscellanies,  evincing  a  nicety  of  judg- 
ment that  marks  the  man  of  reflection ;  but 
above  all,  for  his  inimitable  lines  written  at 
an  inn  at  Henley,  the  delight  of  Dr.  Johnson 
and  of  Leigh  Hunt,  and  indeed  of  all  wise 
and  social  spirits  who  have  ever  read  them. 

Hunt  himself  has  a  gossipping  paper  on  a 
Rainy  Day,  in  one  of  the  numbers  of  the 
Indicator^  how  to  pass  it  pleasantly — by  no 
means  one  of  his  best  essays.  In  the  first 
half  of  it  he  is  merely  lively  and  somewhat 
commonplace,  but  as  he  gets  into  the  lite- 
rature of  the  subject  he  is  more  at  home 
and  proportionally  entertaining.  He  quotes 
admiringly  capital  lines  from  Swift's  "  Descrip- 
tion of  a  City  Shower,  or  Town  Eclogue,"  that 
first  appeared  in  the  Tatler^  and  on  which 
Steele  wrote  a  generous  encomium,  with  fine 
passages  from  Green's  "  Spleen,"  that  delight- 
ful though  little-known  poem.  He  might 
have  added  lines  from  Gay's  Trivia,  on  walk- 
ing the  streets  in  rainy  weather;  and  he 
might  have  retold,  as  he  could  have  done  to 
the  life,  Charles  Matthews's  "  leetle"  anec- 
dote of  the  old  Scotch  woman. 

A  fine  American  anthology  might  be  col- 
lected of  rainy-day  verses,  from  Brainard  to 
Hoyt. 

Brainard's  are  homely  but  domestic 
rhymes.  Longfellow's  "  Rainy  Day  "  has  a 
fine  moral,  (he  is  essentially  didactic,  in  a  true 
sense,  as  well  as  tasteful  and  harmonious) 
and  is  a  most  musical  poem,  imbued  with 
the  mingled  tones  of  sadness  and  hopeful 
anticipation.  This  fine  writer's  "  Rain  in  the 
City"  is  beautifully  written,  and  as  pictur- 
esque a  description  as  Swift's,  though  wholly 
unhke  it ;  as  unlike  as  a  street  view  by  a 
Flemish  painter  is  diflerent  from  a  piece  of 
city  elegance  by  Watteau.  It  is  as  artisti- 
cally executed  as  Poe  could  have  made  it. 
Emerson's  poem  we  shall  quote.  It  enforces 
the  scholar's  duty ;  after  the  quaint  fashion 
of  the  seventeenth  eenturv,  it  has  a  taking 
title  :— 

SUUM    CUIQUE. 

"  The  rain  lias  spoiled  the  farmer's  day  ; 
Shall  sorrow  put  my  Books  away  ? 

Thereby  are  two  days  lost. 
Nature  shall  mind  her  own  affairs  ; 
I  will  attend  my  proper  cares, 

lu  rain,  or  sun,  or  frost." 

This  is  right  stoical  philosophy,  all  cannot 
practise.  Ralph  Hoyt's  "  Rain  "  is  as  per- 
fect a  picture  as  his  "  Snow ;"  the  two  most 


delicate  cabinet-pieces  of  rural  art  we  know 
of.  The  "  Shower  "  is  a  pearl  pendant  from 
the  ear  of  Venus.  Hawthorne's  picture  of 
a  shower,  in  "  Sights  from  a  Church-steeple," 
is  the  best  ^Jrose  shower  we  can  remember  ; 
at  least,  not  surpassed  by  Irving's  "  Rainy 
Day  at  an  Inn." 

The  last  characteristic  piece  of  writing  on 
this  subject  we  can  refer  to,  is  Read's  poeti- 
cal picture,  entitled 

A   MORNING,    BUT    NO    BUN. 

"  The  morning  comes,  but  brings  uo  sun  ; 
The  sky  with  storm  is  overrun  ; 
And  here  I  sit  in  my  room  alone, 
And  feel,  as  I  hear  the  tempest  moan, 
Like  one  who  hath  lost  the  last  and  best, 
The  dearest  dweller  from  his  breast ! 
For  every  pleasant  sight  and  sound. 
The  sorrows  of  the  sky  have  drowned  ; 
The  bell  within  the  neighboring  tower 
Falls  blurred  and  distant  through  the  shower ; 
Look  where  I  will,  hear  what  I  may, 
All,  all  the  world  seems  far  away  ! 
The  dreary  shutters  creak  and  swing, 
Tlie  windy  willows  sway  and  fling 
A  double  portion  of  the  rain 
Over  (he  weeping  window-pane. 
But  I,  with  gusty  sorrow  swayed, 
Sit  hidden  here,  like  one  afraid, 
And  would  not  oo  another  throw 
One  drop  of  all  this  weight  of  woe !" 

A  fine  sympathetic  melancholy  doubtless 
inspired  the  lines,  which  find  an  echo  in  the 
heart  of  every  reader  of  taste  and  feeling. 

Something  germane  to  this  topic  is  that 
of  the  influence  of  the  weather.  Some  pre- 
tend an  exemption  from  all  "  skyey  influen- 
ces," while  others  sufter  a  complete  martyr- 
dom to  clouds,  storm  and  rain.  It  is, 
doubtless,  a  matter  of  constitution  and  tem- 
perament. A  sensitive  being  will  be  ex- 
hilarated or  depressed  by  causes  completely 
trivial  to  the  robust  or  unimaginati\e.  A 
man  may  by  fortitude  breast  his  sutierings 
and  bi'ave  the  storm,  but  he  must  have 
little  discrimination  if  he  perceives  no  dif- 
ference between  the  genial  heat  of  a  fine 
day  in  June  or  the  cordial  cold  of  a  clear 
December  morning ;  if  a  dusty  day,  a  rainy 
day  in  spring  or  fall,  a  bitter  cold  day,  are 
equally  agreeable  or  indift'erent  to  him.  How 
can  he  appreciate  the  good  who  sees  no  dis- 
tinction between  it  and  the  bad  ? 

So  feel  not  the  true  poets  or  men  of  poet- 
ical temperament.  Crabbe  made  verses  best 
in  a  snow-storm  ;  inspiration  descended  upon 
him  with  the  falhng  flakes  of  snow.  Jean 
Paul  could  not  invent  with  his  usual  facility 
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if  the  sky  was  leaden ;  it  transmuted  liis 
golden  thoughts  to  the  same  metal.  Burns 
found  his  impulse  of  composition  strongest 
in  winter  and  amid  external  desolation. 
Milton  fancied  his  genius  was  in  its  fullest 
force  in  spring  and  autumn.  Numberless 
instances  might  be  added. 

Mr.  Tuckerman  has  penned  a  very  pleas- 
ing paper  on  this  subject  in  his  "  Rambles 
and  Reveries,"  and,  if  we  are  not  mistaken, 
lately  included  it  in  the  Optimist. 


PICTURESQUE   AT   HOME. 

Irving,  in  one  of  his  delightful  Sketch 
Books,  has  distinctly  declared  our  native 
and  inherent  wealth  of  picturesque  scenery. 
Cataracts  and  mountains,  lakes  and  prairies, 
rivers  and  valleys,  we  boast,  imrivalled 
throughout  the  world.  Never,  he  concludes, 
need  an  American  leave  his  own  country  to 
discover  beautiful  or  sublime  scenery.  AVhy 
then  go  abroad  ?  The  uses  of  foreign  travel 
are  many:  to  expand  and  clear  the  mind  of 
prejudice  and  narrowness,  to  revive  historical 
and  romantic  associations,  for  the  study  of 
character  and  manners,  &c. 

Goldsmith,  who  spoke  from  knowledge, 
remarks,  (we  do  not  employ  bis  exact  lan- 
guage, but  such  is  the  spirit  of  it,)  that  if  we 
would  know  the  world,  we  must  go  abroad ; 
if  study  human  nature,  stay  at  home. 
The  latter  science  is  gained  from  a  few  sub- 
jects, thoroughly  scanned ;  the  former  ac- 
complishment to  be  acquired  from  change, 
novelty,  and  variety  of  circumstances,  man- 
ners and  customs.  "  lie  cannot  be  a  perfect 
man,"  sings  Shakspeare,  "not  having  tried 
and  travelled  in  the  world."  Yet  Cowley 
concludes  as  wisely,  "The  voyage  of  life  is 
longest,  made  at  home." 

In  his  summer  trips  and  domestic  excur- 
sions, the  American  realizes  many  of  the 
benefits  of  foreign  travel.  At  far  less  cost 
than  the  European  tourist,  and  with  com- 
paratively slight  fatigue,  he  travei-ses  an 
immense  extent  of  territory,  equal  to  that 
portion  of  Europe  generally  explored  by 
tourists,  and  in  at  least  an  equally  short 
space  of  time,  with  no  vexatious  interrup- 
tions of  passports,  or  dread  of  banditti  or 
military  surveillance. 

We  would  not  go  so  far,  to  be  sure,  as  to 
agree  with  Professor  Silliman  or  President 
Dwight — we  forget  which — one  of  whom  de- 


clared, in  "A  Trip  to  Quebec,"  that  a  journey 
to  Canada  was  equivalent  to  a  European  tour. 
This  observation  must  be  taken,  not  with  a 
grain,  but  a  pretty  good-sized  lump  of  salt; 
and  so,  we  venture  to  conjecture,  the  worthy 
writer  must  have  intended  it,  wishing-  to 
console  the  tarry-at-home,  cisatlantic  public 
for  their  deprivations.  But  without  exag- 
gerating, one  may  contrive  to  get  some  idea 
of  France  and  England  from  the  Canadas. 

Lower  Canada,  despite  English  intelli- 
gence and  Scotch  enterprise,  still  retains  a 
strong  tincture  of  New  France.  Professor 
Lyell  was  vividly  reminded  of  Normandy  by 
the  peasantry,  their  dresses,  manners,  cot- 
tages, «fec.  The  older  portions  of  Montreal 
and  Quebec  are  decidedly  French — houses, 
names  of  streets,  churches,  convents ;  the 
habitans  of  the  nineteenth  are  identical  with 
those  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  quaint 
little  old  village  of  Beaufort,  a  few  miles 
out  of  Quebec,  on  the  road  to  the  Falls  of 
Montmorency,  is  as  national  and  character- 
istic as  any  place  of  the  size  in  Normandy. 
Wayside  chapels  and  frequent  crosses  attest 
the  religious  character  of  the  people.  Frencji 
Romanists  are  still  in  a  large  majority  in  this 
province,  though  the  Church  of  England, 
with  her  bishops  and  beadles,  her  cathedrals 
and  colleges,  her  pomp  and  pew-openers,  is 
firmly  established  here,  as  the  state  religion. 
English  customs  prevail  in  courts  of  justice 
and  in  Parliament,  and  the  English  soldiery 
give  a  military  tone  1  o  the  state  of  society. 
The  noble  public  buildings,  both  of  Montreal 
and  Quebec,  are  almost  wholly  British — 
churches,  fortitications.  Parliament  houses, 
docks,  residences  of  officials,  &c.  Some  old 
English  names  of  places  are  revived,  even  in 
Montreal;  but  Toronto,  in  Upper  Canada, 
is  wholly  an  English  town,  and  Kingston, 
though  on  a  smaller  scale.  Passing  across 
the  lake,  (Ontario  or  Champlain,)  the  Amer- 
ican finds  himself  in  a  new  region.  From 
Buflfalo  to  Toronto,  from  Plattsburg  to 
Laprarie,  is  as  wide  a  difference  as  from 
Dover  to  Calais.  All  is  new  and  strange; 
he  is  in  a  foreign  country. 

But  at  home,  in  the  United  States,  very 
much  of  Europe  is  freshly  imported  everj 
year ;  and  an  American  may  get  a  good  idea 
of  the  people  of  Europe,  their  costumes, 
manners,  characters,  customs,  &c.,  without 
putting  his  foot  out  of  his  native  country. 
From  Great  Britain  come  English,  Irish, 
Scotch  and  Welsh ;  and  from  the  continent 
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French,  Germans,  Dutch,  Italians,  Spaniards, 
Portuguese,  Poles,  Swedes,  Danes,  and  now 
and  then  a  Turk  or  a  Greek ;  while  even 
Asia  sends  us  now  a  Chinese  junk,  manned 
by  Celestials,  and  ao:ain  an  Arabian  vessel, 
from  the  Imaum  of  Muscat. 

Inasmuch  too  as  the  immigration  is  chiefly 
of  the  lower  and  lowest  orders,  the  philo- 
sophical student  may  gain  the  best  idea  of 
the  diversity  of  national  characters,  always 
most  prominent  in  those  chisses.  The  gentry 
and  scholars  of  all  nations,  cultivated  and 
cosmopolite,  are  much  the  same.  Men  of 
genius  are  too  strictly  individual  to  be  con- 
sidered in  any  enumeration  of  classes,  and 
the  rule  ever  has  been  to  look  for  character, 
at  least  nationality,  and  the  fullest  develop- 
ment of  it,  among  the  least  artificial  castes 
of  society.  This  has  ever  been  the  strong 
ground  of  the  comic  writers  and  painters  of 
all  nations.  We  see  it  in  the  Flemish  pic- 
tures, in  the  familiar  Spanish  school,  in 
Hogarth  and  Wilkie,  in  the  old  English 
novels,  the  picaresco  Spanish  tales,  the  French 
vaudeville  and  English  farce,  in  the  Irish 
hfimorists,  and  in  the  Italian  bufibons. 

Of  the  older  local  traits  of  European  colo- 
nization Ave  have  still  remaining  in  full  force  ; 
in  the  State  of  New- York  for  instance,  the 
Dutch  flourishing  in  the  pristine  simplicity 
of  two  centuries  of  settlement,  in  districts 
just  back  of  the  Hudson  river,  in  the  Mo- 
kawk  valley  and  the  older  valleys  of  the 
west  end  of  Long  Island,  as  well  as  in  and 
a^out  Albany  and  Schenectady.  East  New- 
Jersey  is  equally  Belgic. 

The  Germans  of  Pennsylvania  constitute 
almost  a  State  among  themselves,  imperiurii 
in  imperio.  One  county,  at  least,  Berks,  is 
just  so  much  German  territory  floated  over 
across  the  Atlantic  and  imbedded  in  the 
Keystone  State.  Germans  abound  through- 
out the  State,  as  well  as  in  Ohio  and  the 
West  generally.  But  Reading  is  actually, 
two  thirds  of  it,  certainly  as  much  a  German 
town  as  any  place  of  the  same  size  and 
character  in  Germany.  The  little  dorp  of 
Kutztown  is  unquaUfiedly  Teutonic  and 
Boeotian. 

Half  a  century  ago,  from  Detroit  to  New- 
Orleans  was  French.  New-Orleans  was  an 
inferior  sort  of  cross  betwixt  Paris  and  Mar- 
seilles, a  town  of  pleasure  and  a  place  of 
business  combined.  Detroit,  St  Louis, 
Natchez,  were  tributaries  to  the  city.  Now 
all  of  these  places  are  about  a  third  or  at  I 


the  utmost  one  half  French.  At  the  same 
date  Florida  was  a  Spanish  colony,  St. 
Augustine  a  Spanish  town.  A  leaven  of  old 
Spain,  slight  though  it  be,  still  adheres  to 
the  American  population  of  that  region. 

In  New- York  city  and  New-Orleans  is  to 
be  found  a  Congress  of  Nations,  brought 
hither  by  want  and  hope,  by  ambition,  by 
political  enthusiasm,  and  by  the  centralizing 
spirit  of  commerce,  as  despotic  as  monarchy 
itself. 

In  New-England  and  Virginia,  Maryland 
and  South  Carolina,  the  descendants  of 
Puritan  or  Cavalier  preserve  the  race  more 
nearly  pure  than  in  any  other  quarter  of  the 
country.  A  rich  and  varied  colonization, 
with  a  constant  and  still  increasing  variety 
and  vigor  of  emigration,  have  made  the 
American  character,  thus  far,  imperfect 
though  it  may  be,  what  it  is ;  and  when 
time  shall  have  consolidated  its  conflicting 
elements  into  an  harmonious  unity  and  pro- 
portion, will  confirm  it  as  the  greatest 
national  character  in  the  world. 


SUGGESTIONS    TO   THE   REFLECTIVE. 

Most  raillery  is  mere  impertinence  in  dis- 
guise ;  sarcasm,  rudeness ;  and  humor,  buf- 
foonery. 

A  fool  thinks  a  man  of  sense,  who  looks 
grave  at  his  stupid  jests,  incapable  of  ])leas- 
antry  or  of  understanding  ridicule ;  not  sus- 
pecting that  one  may  not  choose  to  take 
what  is  offered  to  him  in  the  guise  of  a  joke, 
any  more  than  he  would  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept counterfeit  coin  for  legal  currency. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  coarse  familiarity 
in  what  passes  for  modern  friendship. 

Annuals  are,  of  all  books,  the  most  ephem- 
eral. 

Standard  authors,  to  be  read  for  pleasure, 
(implying  intimate  knowledge,)  should  be 
read  without  note  or  comment. 

The  Baptist  sect  in  England  have  pro- 
duced at  least  two  very  great  men,  John 
Bunyan  and  Robert  Hall:  the  former  a 
poet  of  the  first  class,  though  he  wrote  in 
homely  prose,  a  man  of  true  and  high  ge- 
nius ;  the  latter  a  scholar  and  orator  of 
brilliant  talents, 

Tennyson's  blank  verse  is  Milton's  effemi- 
nated ;  Antinoiis  in  the  part  of  Hercules. 
The  idea  of  the  Princess  appears  to  have 
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been  originally  suggested  by  a  paper  in  tbe 
Tatler. 

A  fool  is  wise  in  one  sense — non-sense. 

The  breast  is  properly  called  the  chest, 
since  it  contains  the  richest  of  man's  trea- 
sures— the  heart — locked  up  in  it. 

The  Moravian  Society,  like  that  of  the 
Shakers,  flourishes  more  naturally  and  lux- 
uriantly in  country  places.  In  the  city  of 
New- York  there  never  has  been  more  than 
one  congregation  of  that  sect.  To  see  them 
at  home,  one  must  visit  Bethlehem  or  Naz- 
areth, in  Pennsylvania. 

Bishops  are  said  to  be  of  divine  institu- 
tion, but  Archbishops  are  confessedly  of 
human  creation,  an  after-thought  of  the 
ecclesiastical  polity ;  and  yet  Canterbury  and 
York  would  swallow  up  a  score  of  the  poorer 
sees,  (as  those  of  the  colonies,  for  instance,) 
and  in  worldly  dignities  rank  much  higher. 

How  they  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  in- 
nate, utter  depravity,  can  by  any  means 
account  for  the  pleasure  every  unsophisti- 
cated heart  receives  from  the  company  of 
pure,  innocent  children,  wo  are  very  much 
puzzled  to  account.  The  love  of  a  fond 
mother  must  appear  to  them  more  sense- 
less than  the  dotage  of  feeble  age.  These 
little  creatures  are  angels  in  truth,  as  well 
as  in  fancy,  for  the  Divine  Master  has  de- 
clared of  them,  that  "  of  such  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven."  They  have  genuine  faith 
and  truth,  and  are  much  nearer  heaven 
than  the  best  of  us. 

The  presence  of  a  sweet  young  child  is  a 
more  cogent  argument  against  the  dogma 
of  universal  and  utter  innate  depravity,  than 
all  the  controversial  discussion  in  the  world. 

No  poor-laws  can  altogether  eradicate 
poverty ;  no  charitable  provision  suppresss 
the  causes  of  pauperism. 

All  of  the  great  old  English  writers  give 
excellent  counsel  on  all  subjects,  travel, 
among  the  rest;  but  Bacon  and  Fuller, 
amidst  much  good  advice,  press  a  particular 
point,  not  always  adverted  to.  Bacon:  "As 
for  the  acquaintance  which  is  to  be  sought 
in  travel,  that  which  is  most  of  all  profitable 
is  acquaintance  with  the  secretaries  and 
emplo])ed  men  of  ambassadors ;  for  so,  in 
travelling  in  one  country,  he  shall  suck  the 
experience  of  many."  Fuller  enjoins :  "  Con- 
trive correspondence  Avith  some  choice  for- 
eign friend  after  thy  return  ;  as  some  pro- 
fessor or  secretary,  who  virtually  is  the 
whole  university  or  state." 


SAILORS'   AND   KITCHEN   LIBRARIES. 

Reading  is  not  only  for  certain  ages,  but 
also  for  particular  classes.  Besides  purely 
professional  studies,  there  are  kindred  topics 
that  interest  every  man  in  his  particular 
sphere.  Sailors,  as  well  as  other  men, 
should  have  their  libraries,  and  which  might 
be  made  truly  attractive.  Voyages  of  Drake, 
Dampier,  Cavendish,  Marco  Polo,  Cook, 
Ross,  Parry  ;  Basil  Hall,  Dana's  Two  Years 
before  the  Mast,  Life  in  a  Liner.  Navigation, 
Practical  Mathematics,  and  Geography,  form 
the  sailor's  elementary  education.  He  should 
also  read  his  national  history,  especially  his 
country's  marine  and  naval  history  in  general, 
the  lives  of  discoverers  and  great  seamen, 
Southey's  Nelson,  Paul  Jones,  British  Admi- 
rals, Cooper's  and  Irving's  American  naval 
biography.  The  sailor  has,  too,  his  library 
of  history  and  poetry :  Voyages  Imaginaires, 
Robinson  Crusoe,  Philip  Quarll,  Peter  Wil- 
kins.  Cooper,  Smollett,  Marryat ;  the  glo- 
rious songs  of  Dibdin,  Gay's  Black-eyed 
Susan,  Drake's  American  Flag,  and  the 
magnificent  lyrics  of  Campbell. 

Neither  do  we  see  why  the  Kitchen  should 
be  neglected.  It  should  have  its  library  also. 
A  kind  master  would  have  his  servants 
happy,  and  seek  to  lighten  their  state  of  ser- 
vitude. They  should  read,  as  well  as  see 
their  friends  and  have  holidays;  and  read 
good  books  too,  fitted  for  their  condition. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  renowned  works  of  Mrs. 
Glasse  and  Dr.  Kitchener;  to  omit  any 
reference  to  opinions  on  the  author  of  the 
"  Physiologic  du  Gout,"  as  better  fitted  for 
the  mistress  or  housekeeper,  (simple  receipt- 
books  are  sufiicient  in  the  kitchen ;)  and  to 
pass  by  without  further  mention  the  witty, 
fleering  ironies  of  Swift,  in  his  Directions  to 
Servants  ;  accounts  of  Parisian  restaurants, 
by  Appleton,  Jewett,  or  Saunderson ;  we 
come  to  what  we  would  select  for  a  shelf  in 
the  kitchen. 

The  prayer-book,  or  the  mass-book,  ac- 
cording to  the  servant's  faith,  or  perhaps 
simply  a  hymn-book ;  religious  and  moral 
tales,  by  More,  Sherwood,  Cottin  and  others ; 
lives  of  saints  or  missionaries,  or  both ;  De- 
foe's Family  Instructor ;  The  Whole  Duty  of 
Man,  and  Pilgrim's  Progress;  devotional 
treatises,  Baxter  and  Doddridge,  &c. ;  an 
Historical  Compend ;  atlas ;  volumes  of 
travels  and  voyages;  a  file  of  the  Penny 
Magazine ;  and  the  daily  paper  should  find 
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its  way  down  stairs  after  it  has  been  scanned 
in  the  parlor. 


CHESS. 

Forbes  tells  us,  in  his  Life  of  Beattie,  the 
poet  and  Scotch  Professor,  that  "  To  chess 
he  had  a  real  aversion,  as  occasioning,  in  his 
opinion,  a  great  waste  of  time,  and  requiring 
a  useless  apphcation  of  thought." 

Another  j^oet,  romancer,  and  still  more 


famous  Scotchman,  held  similar  language. 
Scott,  as  a  boy,  we  are  told  by  Lock  hart, 
"engaged  easily  in  the  game,  which  had 
found  favor  with  so  many  of  his  paladins, 
but  did  not  pursue  the  science  of  chess  after 
his  boyhood.  He  used  to  say  it  was  a  shame 
to  throw  away  upon  mastering  a  mei'e  game, 
however  ingenious,  the  time  which  would 
suffice  for  the  acquisition  of  a  new  language. 
'Surely,'  he  said,  'chess-playing  is  a  sad 
waste  of  brains.' " 


THE    "HYPERION"    OF    JOHN    KEATS. 


The  genius  of  John  Keats,  like  his  own 
Saturn,  majestic  and  solitary,  ruled  with  a 
broken  sceptre  a  kingdom  of  desire.  Its 
breathings  are  all  sighs.  Instead  of  love,  it 
has  yearnings.  Its  voice  is  the  melodious 
cry  of  unrequited,  insatiate  longing. 

"  Deep  in  the  shady  sadness  of  a  vale, 
Far  sunken  from  the  healthy  breath  of  morn 
And  eve's  one  star," 

he  buries  himself  in  the  cavern  of  memory. 
His  glory  is  the  glory  of  the  past ;  he  broods 
over  the  ruined  empire  of  passion  ;  the  Titans 
are  subdued  for  him  ;  mountains  rest  upon 
their  breasts,  and  still  he  scornfully  yet  sadly 
refuses  the  modern  allegiance.  Reason  is 
his  Jove,  whose  power  he  confesses,  but  to 
whom  his  proud  spirit  refuses  to  bow. 
Death  closed  in  upon  him  while  he  yet 
wavered.  He  was  never  taken  into  the 
circle  of  the  gods ;  his  statue  stands  without 
flie  vestibule. 

In  his  poem  of  Hyperion,  there  is  indeed 
a  majesty  of  movement  rivalling  the  Miltonic. 
The  silence  is  sublime,  and  the  sound  of  the 
verse  rolls  off  constantly  into  a  silence. 

"  No  stir  of  air  was  there ; 

Not  so  much  life  as  on  a  summer's  day 
Robs  not  one  light  seed  from  the  feathered  grass, 
But  where  the  dead  leaf  fell,  there  did  it  rest. 
A  stream  went  voiceless  by,  still  deadened  more 
By  reason  of  his  fallen  divinity  spreading  a  shade ; 
The  Naiad  mid  her  reeds  pressed  her  cold  finger 
Closer  to  her  lip." 

It  is  the  recession  of  a  storm  ;  the  departure 
of  a  multitude  ;  the  coming  on  of  night  and 
death. 


No  less  solemn  and  imaginative  is  the 
imagery  of  what  is  seen :  life,  palpitating  but 
not  moving ;  the  outward  stillness  convinc- 
ing of  the  inward  grief;  and  the  little  mo- 
tion that  has  been,  only  a  return  and  not  a 
relief  to  the  immovable. 

"Along  the  margin  sand  large  foot-marks  went 
No  farther  than  to  where  his  feet  had  strayed, 
And  slept  there  since.     Upon  the  sodden  ground 
His  old  right  hand  lay  nerveless,  listless,  dead, 
Unsceptred,  and  his  realmless  eyes  were  closed  ; 
While  his  bowed  head  seemed  listening  to  the 

Earth, 
His  ancient  mother,  for  some  comfort  yet." 

From  first  to  last,  a  more  absolute  picturing 
of  stillness,  grief,  and  silence,  of  fallen  divin- 
ity, atid  the  coming  on  of  eternal  despair, 
is  not  in  written  language.  It  has  a  quality, 
this  description  of  Saturn,  which  belongs  to 
no  other  poetry, — a  ponderous  weight,  a 
magnitude  of  passion.  There  is  no  senti- 
ment here  ;  Saturn  is  too  great  for  it ;  he  is 
all  dignity.  It  has  also  in  absolute  perfec- 
tion a  certain  quality  indispensable  to  gran- 
deur— venerableness.  The  figure  of  the 
ancient  king,  friendless,  comfortless,  driven 
from  his  empire,  his  sceptre  broken,  yet 
awakens  no  pity :  it  is  the  weakness  of  a 
god :  we  venerate,  perhaps  we  sympathize, 
but  we  cannot  pity. 

Great  emotions  are  short-lived.  The  first 
line  after  this  magnificent  passage  is  pure 
prose,  a  flat  falling  into  commonplace  : 

"It  seemed  no  force  could  wake  him  from  his  place;" 

which,  after  the  swelling:  of  the  lunsfs  and 
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thrill  of  the  preceding  verses,  is  a  mere 
asthmatic  puff.  What  follows  is  but  little 
better : 

"  But  there  came  one  Avbo  with  a  kindred  hand 
Touched  his  wide  shoulders  after  bending  low 
With  reverence,  though  to  one  who  knew  it  not." 

By  the  epithet  "  kindred,"  we  perceive  that 
the  genius  does  not  wholly  desert  the  poet ; 
but  the  action  is  roughly  and  coldly  inverted. 
First  we  picture  to  ourselves  the  "  kindred 
hand  "  touching  the  "  wide  shoulders,"  and 
after  that  the  figure  "bending  low  with  rev- 
erence ;"  whereas,  in  fact,  the  one  who  came 
first  bent  low  with  reverence  and  then 
touched  the  wide  shoulders.  It  is  an  abso- 
lute demand  of  poetry  that  description  shall 
go  along  with  action  ;  inversion  of  the  action 
takes  all  dignity  from  the  imagery.  The 
figure  touching  the  shoulder  first,  and  bow- 
ing afterwards,  is  like  that  of  a  messenger 
jogging  your  elbow,  and  bowing  when  you 
turn  to  see  who  touched  you.  And  finally, 
the  intimation  that  Saturn  did  not  know  who 
it  was  that  touched  him  is  commonplace, 
vero-ino-  to  vulo-ar. 

This  peculiar  defect  of  interruptedness,  a 
proof  either  of  intellectual  or  constitutional 
feebleness,  distresses  the  reader  less  in  this 
poem  of  Hyperion,  and  in  "  St.  Agnes'  Eve," 
than  in  any  other  of  Keats's  works.  The 
genius  of  the  poet  flares  up,  dies  out,  and 
flares  again,  as  if  there  were  a  dearth  of  fuel 
to  feed  it ;  and  by  this  fault,  more  than  any 
other,  he  is  removed  out  of  the  class  of 
great  poets,  and  occupies  but  the  second 
rank.  The  voice  of  a  hundred  excellent 
critics,  both  ancient  and  modern,  sustains 
the  opinion  that  the  p)lace  of  honor  in  art 
must  be  given  to  the  creative  or  sustaining 
power — that  which  carries  one  feeling,  one 
passion,  one  sentiment,  through  as  many  re- 
volving periods  of  verse  and  shifting  scenes 
as  may  serve  for  the  exhaustion  of  the  idea 
or  subject.  It  may  have  been  through  phy- 
sical weakness,  mental  defect,  or  the  very  ex- 
cess of  an  inferior  faculty, /ancy  ;  by  violent 
action,  drawing  away  the  vital  pith  from  im- 
agination ;  or  perhaps  an  ambition,  of  which 
Keats  was  certainly  the  victim,  of  transcend- 
ing the  powers  granted  by  his  years,  as  the 
tree,  striving  too  early  to  produce  a  perfect 
fruit,  exhausts  itself  and  dies ; — through  one 
or  all  of  these  causes,  this  poet  produced  no- 
thing entire.  The  "  Eve  of  St.  Agnes  "  will 
be   quoted   against  the  opinion;    but  this 


poem  is  an  interlude,  and  has  neither  begin- 
ning nor  end ;  it  seems  to  have  been  thrown  . 
off  as  a  pattern  for  a  whole  cloth  which  was 
never  woven. 

Continuing  our  reading  of  Hyperion,  we 
are  presented  with  a  portrait  of  the  goddess 
Thea : 

"  She  was  a  goddess  of  the  infant  world: 

By  her  in  statui'c  the  tall  Amazon 

Had   stood  a  pigmy's  height;  she  would  have 

ta'en 
Achilles  by  the  hair,  and  bent  his  neck, 
Or  with  a  finger  staid  Ixion's  wheel." 

Follows  upon  this : 

'•  Her  face  was  large  as  that  of  Memphian  Sphinx." 

And  now  we  see  only  her  face :  the  body 
has  disappeared  ;  the  image  is  broken ;  the 
head  here,  the  body  further  off.  This  face, 
so  large,  has  no  expression  ;  it  is  like  a  great 
round  moon,  or  like  that  of  a  colossal  statue 
lying  in  the  sand.  The  poet  endeavors  to 
restore  life  to  it  with  a  gasp,  but  fails : 

''  But  oh,  how  unlike  marble  was  that  face." 

The  expression  that  follows  is  again  exqui- 
site ;  and  we  return  to  the  passion,  the 
genius  of  the  poem : 

"  How  beautiful,  if  sorrow  had  not  made 
Sorrow  more  beautiful  than  beauty's  self! 
There  was  a  listening  fear  in  her  regard, 
As  if  calamity  had  but  begun ; 
As  if  the  vanward  clouds  of  evil  days 
Had  spent  their  malice,  and  the  sullen  rear 
Was  with  its  stored  thunder  laboring  up." 

The  majesty  of  these  lines  brings  back  a 
conviction  that  in  the  mind  of  the  poet  there 
was  a  unity  of  design  and  feeling,  which  he 
had  not  the  power  to  express  in  its  totality. 
The  fragments  of  the  architecture,  capitals 
of  columns,  the  frieze,  entablature  even,  fin- 
ished with  a  master  hand,  lie  all  along  in 
gigantic  disorder.  It  is  as  though  the  builder 
of  the  temple  had  not  yet  invoked  the  deity. 
The  invocation  wanting,  the  foundation  not 
laid,  the  genius  would  not  descend. 

Nothing  could  have  been  imagined  more 
suitable  for  epic  genius  than  the  argument 
of  this  poem.  Modern  philosophy,  penetra- 
ting the  mythological  veil,  has  discovered 
in  the  gods  of  antiquity  an  impersonation 
of  the  powers  and  passions  of  the  human 
soul.  Whether  primeval  philosophy,  seizing 
upon  the  traditions  of  the  vulgar,  forced  the 
deities  into  its  service,  and  made  Hermes 
stand  for  Wit,  Horus  for  Imagination,  Juno 
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for  Pride.  Ammon  and  Osiris  for  tlie  diviner 
principles  in  man;  or  whether  the  g-reater 
gods,  the  powers  of  nature  and  the  soul, 
Avere  clothed  by  the  sages  with  the  forms 
and  attributes  of  humanity, — as  in  Thoth, 
tinderstanding,  in  Osiris  beneficence,  in  Phtha 
will  and  justice,  in  Ammon  innate  dignity, 
— let  the  learned  dispute.  Certain  it  is,  no 
true  epic  of  mythology  and  cosmogony 
could  be  constructed  without  a  philosophical 
knowledge  of  the  gods. 

Under  the  character  of  the  Titans,  in  this 
poem  of  Keats,  the  primeval  empire  of  pas- 
sion is  represented.  Cronos,  the  dethroned 
Saturn,  is  that  power  of  necessity  and  cir- 
cumstance, the  sole  deity  of  the  unenlight- 
ened mind  ;  venerable  indeed,  beloved  of 
the  senses  and  of  the  passions,  but  succumb- 
ing always  to  that  divine  reason  in  man  to 
which  the  accidents  of  life  or  death  are  in- 
different. 

How  majestic  the  subject  of  this  poem  ! 
Hyperion,  the  God  of  Light,  the  pride  and 
beauty  of  the  natural  world,  leads  the  war 
against  the  new  dynastry  of  Season,  and  of 
Jove.  Assembled  in  their  caverns,  at  the 
roots  of  the  volcanoes,  the  Giants  of  Nature 
hold  a  gloomy  council. 

The  spirit  of  Milton  presided  over  the 
conception  of  this  council.  But  who  can 
say  whether  a  mythological  epic  must  not 
of  necessity  resemble  all  others  of  its  name? 
The  elements  of  all  are  simple  and  the  same. 
If  the  poem  is  mythologic,  to  have  a  human 
interest  the  right  must  conquer  pride,  as 
among  men.  The  honor  of  the  superior 
powers  must  be  vindicated ;  the  right  of 
reason  over  the  wild  and  furious  democrats 
of  nature  must  be  established  by  aristocraty 
of  Character.*  Herein  would  lie  all  the 
dignity  of  the  poem,  that  Jove  and  his  com- 
peers conquer  by  right  of  Character,  and 
vindicate  that  right  in  themselves.  And  if 
mythology  is  merely  an  impersonation  of 
the  inferior  and  superior  powers,  the  mytho- 
logic epic  is  but  one  subject,  and  must  be 
ever  treated  from  the  same  point  of  view. 

Iq  Milton's  poem,  the  angels  of  God  con- 
quer by  divine  authority ;  and  the  weakness 
of  the  poem  is  the  introduction  of  the  Deity 
in  iperson.  Had  the  divine  Source  itself 
been  left  in  darkness,  and  Heaven  set  against 
Hell,  equal  in  attributes,  but  conquering  or 

*  Character — "  mark ;"  as  we  say,  "  a  man  of 
mark." 


conquered  by  impaited  Divinity,  the  epic 
would  be  pure.  As  it  now  moves,  the  an- 
gels, with  their  beauty  and  their  strength, 
are  unreal  phantoms,  and  the  Deity  in  per- 
son is  the  Conqueror;  while  Satan  and  his 
peers  have  the  attributes  and  consequently 
the  dramatic  value  of  pcrsoiis.  In  Milton's 
angels  there  is  no  Will.  All  the  freedom 
is  with  Hell.  These  angels  seem  passive ; 
almost  soulless.  Abdiel  alone  has  real  char- 
acteristics. By  this  arrangement,  the  poem 
loses  one  half  the  interest  of  true  epic.  If 
we  believe  that  the  genius  of  Keats  would 
at  length  have  proved  equal  to  what  he 
undertook,  his  poem  would  then  have  been 
more  perfect  in  its  frame-work  than  the 
Paradise  Lost ;  and  certainly  it  was  far  more 
philosophical  in  its  design.  His  gods,  who 
were  to  conquer,  would  have  shown  in  action 
the  perfections  of  the  higher  reason.  By 
wisdom,  by  strength  of  will,  and  by  reliance 
on  the  Eternal,  after  many  reverses,  they 
would  have  subdued,  and  again  buried  the 
rebellious  powers.  Both  literature  and  phi- 
losophy suflered  an  irretrievable  loss  in  a 
mind  capable  of  conceiving  and  executing 
so  majestic  a  design. 

But  it  is  idle  to  waste  conjecture ;  let  ns 
endeavor  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  the 
fragment.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  second 
book  is  a  description  of  Hyperion  entering 
the  council  of  the  Titans  : — 

"  Suddenly  a  splendor  like  tbe  morn 

Pervaded  all  the  beetling  gloomy  steeps, 

All  the  sad  spaces  of  oblivion, 

And  every  gulph  and  every  chasm  old. 

And  every  height  and  every  sullen  depth. 

Voiceless,  or  hoarse  with  loud  tormented  streams; 

And  all  the  everlasting  cataracts, 

And  all  the  headlong  torrents  far  and  near, 

Mantled  before  in  darkness  and  huge  shade, 

Now  saw  the  light  and  made  it  terrible. 

It  was  Hyperion.     A  granite  peak 

His  bright  feet  touched,  and  there  he  staid  toviev 

The  misery  his  brilliance  had  betrayed 

To  the  most  hateful  seeing  of  itself. 

Golden  liis  hair,  of  short  Numidian  curl ; 

Regal  his  shape  majestic ;  a  vast  shade 

In  midst  of  his  own  brightness,  like  tbe  bulk 

Of  Memnon's  image  at  the  set  of  sun 

To  one  who  travels  from  the  dusking  East : 

Sighs,  too,  as  mournful  as  that  Memnon's  harp, 

He  uttered,  while  his  hands  contemplative 

He  pressed  together,  and  in  eilence  stood. 

Despondence  seized  again  the  fallen  Gods 

At  sight  of  the  dejected  King  of  Day." 

It  strikes  some  readers,  whether  justly  we 
know  not,  on  the  reading  of  this  fragment, 
that  there  is  in  it  no  promise  of  action. 
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There  is  a  deficiency  of  the  thews  and  sin- 
ews. There  is  nothing  war-Uke  in  Hyperion ; 
his  hands  are  'pressed  together  in  contempla- 
tive silence ;  and  such  hands,  on  such  an 
occasion,  pressed  together,  would  not  have 
grasped  the  sword  of  empire.  How  ener- 
getic, on  the  other  hand,  and  impregned 
with  restless  vigor,  is  the  first  appearance  of 
the  fallen  Archangel  in  the  poem  of  Mil- 
ton : — 

"  He  -with  his  horrid  crew 


Lay  vanquished,  rolling  in  the  fiery  gulph, 
Confounded  though  immortal. 

***** 

Round  he  throws  his  baleful  eyes, 
That  -witnessed  huge  affliction  and  dismay, 
Mixed  with  obdurate  pride  and  steadfast  hate. 
At  once,  as  far  as  angel's  ken,  he  views 
The  dismal  situation  waste  and  wild. 


Thus  Satan,  talking  to  his  nearest  mate, 
With  head  uplift  above  the  wave,  and  eyes 
That  sparkling  blazed ;  his  other  parts  besides, 
Prone  on  the  flood  extended  long  and  large. 
Lay  floating  many  a  rood." 

Milton  is  easier  to  read  than  Keats.  The 
description  is  rapid  and  concise.  There  is 
no  description  without  motion;  a  quality 
necessary  to  the  epic,  since  by  dwelling  too 
long  upon  a  part,  the  interest  is  lost,  and 
imagination  flags.  The  description  must 
move  forward,  or  it  falls  ;  it  must  soar  and 
soar,  and  continually  soar,  passing  mountains 
and  rivers  at  a  wave  of  its  mighty  wings. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  ventured,  that  Keats 
would  have  failed  in  the  Hyperion  for  want 
of  action.  His  figures  are  contemplative. 
The  Muse  pauses,  as  she  creates  them,  and 
steps  backward  to  meditate  their  fair  pro- 
portions. The  poems  of  Milton,  on  the  con- 
trary, even  his  earliest,  have  a  vivacity,  a 
lively  spring  and  movement,  which  give 
promise  of  the  epic. 

"  Come,  but  keep  thy  wonted  state 
With  even  step,  and  musing  gait." 

He  will  not  suffer  even  Melancholy  herself 
to  sit  contemplative ;  she  must  pace  forward. 
Hardly  a  lino  is  deficient  in  the  activity 
either  of  thought  or  of  motion ;  the  mark 
of  a  genius  essentially  and  powerfully  epical. 
In  Keats,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  every 
where  flaccidity  and  weakness ;  his  heat  is 
not  the  heat  of  motion  but  of  emotion ;  he 
has  the  melancholy  of  Hamlet,  dreaming  of 
a  purpose,  but  never  moving  toward  it. 


The  appearance  of  the  Miltonic  feeling  in 
"  Hyperion "  has  been  alluded  to  by  some 
critics  as  a  fault.  But  is  not  the  earliest  evi- 
dence of  artistic  abihtyin  imitation?  Great 
artists  have  indeed  distinguished  themselves 
by  an  original  nature  of  their  own,  but  have 
they  not  equally  proved  their  merits  by  the 
skill  and  taste  with  which  they  have  repro- 
duced the  originality  of  others  ?  Unaided 
by  the  faculty  of  imitation,  and  even  of  ap- 
propriation, originality  decliness  into  lame- 
ness and  obscurity.  We  know  that  the  edu- 
cation of  a  great  artist  is  begun  by  a  close 
acquaintance  with  the  works  of  his  predeces- 
sors, as  well  as  of  Nature.  The  most  inti- 
mate friendship  with  Nature  avails  nothing 
without  the  jDOwer  of  imitation  ;  and  though 
this  representative  faculty  be  given  to  the 
artist  in  never  so  great  perfection,  yet,  as  it 
is  of  all  the  most  artificial,  and  the  most  in- 
telligent in  its  mode  of  action,  so  it  requires 
the  greatest  accumulation,  and  experience, 
and  aids  to  shorten  and  improve  its  pro- 
cesses. 

The  advancement,  that  is  to  say,  the  dig- 
nity of  a  school  of  artists  appears  chiefly  in 
their  choice  of  subjects  ;  for  we  know  that 
nature  is  not  all  representable,  but  only  cer- 
tain scenes,  times,  phases :  phases  of  beauty, 
sublimity ;  times  or  seasons  of  richest  devel- 
opment ;  scenes  illustrating  what  is  moral 
or  immortal  in  humanity.  Representative 
art  will  not  allow  its  powers  to  be  wasted 
with  impunity  upon  the  tame,  the  sensual, 
or  the  vulgar  of  common  life.  The  selection 
of  its  subjects  is  therefore  a  moral  occupation, 
and  of  a  high  order,  suitable  to  the  leisure 
of  cultivated  and  heroic  ages,  and  unsuitable, 
because  of  baseness  and  incapacity,  to  those 
that  are  barbarous  and  mechanical.  The 
lessons  of  the  artist,  in  overcoming  his  great- 
est diflSculty,  the  choice  of  subject,  come  to 
him  at  first  through  his  predecessors.  He 
imitates  nature,  it  is  true,  but  he  looks  at 
nature  through  the  eyes  of  those  who  have 
preceded  and  aroused  him.  Every  artistic 
age  refines  upon  former  ages,  holding  to  a 
certain  taste,  and  improving  the  "  school." 
The  degeneracy  of  art  appears  in  a  mean  or 
novel  choice  of  subject ;  in  eccentricity  of 
manner  ;  in  a  close  and  studied  imitation  of 
insignificances.  The  two-fold  imitation  of 
previous  art  and  of  nature  goes  on  ripening 
to  a  certain  point,  the  height  or  perfection  of 
the  school ;  and  then  follows  a  gradual  de- 
cHne,  when   imitation    predominates   over 
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design,  when  genius  fades  into  sentimental- 
ism,  and  the  artist  becomes  either  an  eccen- 
ti'ic  or  a  tame  and  laborious  imitator. 

Poesy  as  well  as  painting  has  grown  by 
accretion  as  well  as  by  invention.  As  it  re- 
quired a  Giotto  and  a  Cimabue  to  prepare 
the  ground  for  a  Da  Vinci,  so  it  required  an 
Ejrnius  to  do  the  same  for  a  Virgil.  Imitation 
reaches  out  from  school  to  school,  over  en- 
tire epochs  and  centuries.  Homer  precedes 
Ennius  and  Virgil ;  and  Virgil's  ^neid  gives 
form  and  beauty  to  the  poems  of  Dante. 
The  influence  of  Phidias  is  seen  again  in 
Angelo  and  Raphael,  and  something  of  the 
Hebrew  grandeur  and  simplicity  reappears 
in  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England. 
In  a  word,  the  greatest  imitators  are  the 
greatest  artists  ;  for  by  the  same  power  that 
is  given  them  to  receive  and  reproduce  the 
sublime  and  beautiful  from  nature,  they  seize 
and  reproduce  the  subhmity  and  beauty  of 
their  predecessors  ;  so  that  the  greatest 
works  of  art,  in  painting,  poetry,  and  sculp- 
ture, are  those  which  carry  in  their  lines  the 
entire  history  of  art  itself.  The  Christ  of 
Raphael  and  the  Moses  of  Michael  Angelo, 
the  Satan  of  Milton  and  the  Hamlet  of 
Shakspeare,  are  the  best  traditions  of  the 
progress  of  genius  from  the  beginning. 

The  greatest  imitator  absorbs  and  sur- 
passes all  that  have  gone  before  him,  as  did 
Shakspeare,  even  to  the  reproduction  of  the 
morality  and  sentiment  of  races  Avho  flour- 
ished centuries  before  him,  under  other  reli- 
gious and  other  systems  of  society.  Shak- 
speare's  appropriation  of  his  predecessors 
amounts  even  to  the  swallowing  and  diges- 
tion of  entire  works. 

Great  artists  are  eclectic,  and  build  upon 
many  masters.  Like  Goethe,  in  whom  the 
eclectic,  imitative  genius  predominated  to 
that  degree,  his  works  are  a  prodigious  mass 
of  imitations  of  every  master  in  letters.  Vir- 
gil, Sophocles,  Shakspeare,  Ovid,  Boccaccio, 
Petrai'ch,  by  turns  occupy  him.  From  the 
secondary  v/riters  of  Germany  he  took  away 
their  proper  excellences,  by  surpassing  each 
in  his  field.  Nor  w.u  it  a  blind  instinct  that 
prompted  him ;  his  imitations,  like  those  of 
Virgil  and  Milton,  are  deliberate  and  con- 
scious aud  profound. 

The  j)ride  of  originality  can  have  no  place 
in  the  spirit  of  a  first-rate  artist  :  he  appro- 
priates and  assimilates  and  reproduces  in 
new  shapes  every  beauty  which  he  finds,  and 


every  melody  which  he  hears ;  indifterent 
whether  it  come  first  through  himself  or 
through  another.  Wherever  the  greatest 
beauty  is  to  be  found,  he  makes  his  study. 
As  in  the  circle  of  twenty-four  hours  there 
are  but  two  times,  the  evening  and  the  morn- 
ing, which  give  the  highest  beauty  to  scen- 
ery ;  as  in  the  circle  of  the  year,  the  season 
of  vegetation  alone,  and  in  human  life,  the 
point  of  transition  from  youth  to  adult  ao-e  ; 
as  these  alone  give  the  highest  instances  of 
beauty,  and  they  too  at  long  and  rare  inter- 
vals,— one  among  a  thousand  meeting  the 
ideal  of  the  artistic  mind, — it  becomes  im- 
possible to  go  through  the  entire  circle  of 
nature's  beauties,  and  complete  it,  in  the  life 
of  one  artist.  Each  presents  his  discovery, 
his  segment.  The  discovery  of  a  single  pe'r- 
fect  beauty  immortalizes  the  original  imita- 
tor. Out  of  the  succession  of  many  artists 
and  many  schools,  the  great  designer  finds 
and  appropriates  almost  the  entire  sphere  of 
moral,  intellectual  and  physical  perfection. 
The  more  he  appropriates  from  others,  the 
more  alive  is  he  to  the  beautiful  in  Nature 
herself.  His  studies  alternate  betwT^en  her 
works  and  those  of  men.  As  the  oi-if>-inal 
observer  turns  variously  toward  fields  agree- 
able to  his  feelings,  he  will  naturally  addict 
himself  to  congenial  models.  The  pastoral, 
the  epic,  the  dramatic,  and  the  lyric  will 
draw  by  turns,  or  constantly,  the  attention 
of  the  young  and  unformed  poet.  And 
when  conscious  judgment  has  discovered  and 
marked  the  proper  and  congenial  field,  the 
favorite  models  are  still  read  and  re-read. 
The  sculptor,  blind  and  superannuated,  so- 
laced his  genius  by  passing  his  hands  over 
the  antique  marble  ;  the  poet,  blind  and 
broken  in  spirit,  had  read  to  him  the  Hebrew 
lyrists  and  the  dramatists  of  Greece. 

The  fashion  of  this  age  is  greatly  for 
originality,  that  is  to  say,  fon-  the  jjroduction 
of  styles, — new  styles  in  writing,  new  styles 
in  thinking,  novelty  in  all  things.  So  much 
of  novelty  has  appeared  within  the  last  cen- 
tury, men  have  ceased  to  be  astonished  at 
things  new,  and  even  to  be  disgusted  with 
novelty  itself.  It  is  perhaps  safe  to  affirm 
that  originahty  cannot  be  attained  by  seek- 
ing for  it,  but  only  eccentricity — oddity  and 
eccentricity,  which  the  great  artist  avoids  as 
he  values  his  immortality.  In  art  we  are 
apt  to  mistake  novelty  for  ingenuity,  and 
what  is  only  old,  for  what  is  ancient  and 
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endurino".  The  ocean  and  the  stars  of  to- 
day are  the  same  with  those  of  yesterday  ; 
the  generations  of  hving  creatures  renew 
themselves.  Man  only  is  progressive  and 
original,  by  virtue  of  his  creative  reason. 
His  plasticity  adapts  itself  to  new  conditions 
of  the  universe  ;  his  life  is  the  life  of  a  race, 
as  well  as  of  an  individual ;  his  growth  not 
merely  from  infancy  to  middle  age,  and  old 
age,  but  from  barbarism  to  the  highest  de- 
grees of  social  harmony,  and  then  downward 
ftgain  toward  luxury  and  decay.  Literature, 
like  the  creature  of  which  it  is  the  record  of 
progress,  is  original  only  by  representing  the 
age  to  which  it  belongs,  and  not  by  dis- 
covering in  its  texture  the  diseases  and  the 
vanities  of  an  author's  mind. 

When  we  speak  then  in  future  of  origin- 
ality, we  intend  only  representative,  artistic 
originality ;  true  to  the  time,  the  persons, 
and  the  place  which  it  represents;  giving 
the  very  spirit  and  impress  of  the  age  and 
the  race,  even  to  the  minutest  traces  of 
manners  and  of  speech.  To  be  original, 
therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  live  the  life,  not 
of  a  recluse,  given  up  to  meditation,  nor  of 
a  scholar  buried  in  books,  but  to  unite  with 
a  certain  degree  of  scholarship  and  specula- 
tive thought  a  large  experience  of  men,  and 
a  knowledge  of  things  and  their  uses.  In  this 
age,  to  be  original,  it  is  necessary  to  be  sci- 
entific ;  to  be  otherwise  is  to  fall  behind  the 
time.  It  is  necessary  also  to  be  political, 
to  understand  both  democracy  and  mon- 
archy. 

The  strongest  characteristic  of  the  poet 
■whose  works  are  before  us  seems  to  have 
been  his  power  of  imitation.  His  admirers 
■will  not  be  offended  by  the  assertion,  after 
what  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  talent  of  imitation,  the  left  hand 
of  genius,  of  which  originality  is  the  right. 
Keats  is  perhaps  the  most  delicate  and  suc- 
cessful imitator  of  modern  times.  His  ap- 
propriative  talent  has  impressed  his  critics ; 
but  they  describe  him  also  as  a  sensuous 
painter  because  of  his  rich  and  soft  coloring. 
But  is  not  this  quality  one  of  those  which 
distinguish  the  artist  from  the  scene- 
painter?  Keats  writes  for  the  eye  and  for 
the  ear :  he  satisfies  the  senses  indeed  ;  his 
metres  are  full,  solid,  and  harmonious ;  but 
he  was  not  a  sensualist. 

"  Season  of  mists  and  mellow  fruitfulness, 
j  ■     Close  bosom-friend  of  the  all-cheerm»  eun." 


There  is  no  better  music,  unless  it  be  Shak- 
speare's 

"  teeming  autumn,  big  with  rich  increase, 
Bearing  the  wanton  burden  of  the  prime." 

The  sensuosity  of  Keats  is  the  sensuosity  of 
Shakspeare  and  of  Milton,  and  of  all  great 
and  pure-minded  poets  who  are  not  rhyming 
metaphysicians,  but  colorists,  and  mastei-s 
of  light  and  shadow,  the  great  painters  of 
nature.  What  they  describe  the  eye  sees, 
the  ear  hears,  the  senses  feel,  the  imagina- 
tion embodies. 

And  yet  we  cannot  rank  this  admirable 
child  of  fancy  among  poets  of  the  first  order. 
The  subordinate  excellences  of  a  first-rate 
artist,  those  proper  to  the  early  days  of 
highest  expectation,  he  seems  to  have ;  his 
deficiencies  are  profound.  The  most  ap- 
proved writers  are  those  who  have  given 
the  power  of  a  transcendent  representative 
genius  to  the  embodiment  of  moral  themes. 
The  glory  and  the  punishment  of  pride ; 
Satan  and  his  fall ;  the  pride  of  Coriolanus ; 
the  rise  and  ruin  of  a  rebellion  in  Macbeth ; 
fastidious  jealousy  in  Othello ;  the  fond  and 
foolish  tyranny  of  Lear ;  these  are  what  we 
intend  by  "moral  themes."  In  Keats,  a 
young  writer,  fancy  and  imagination  took 
the  lead,  and  Character,  the  great  object  of 
art,  fails  of  its  due  representation.  Had  he 
lived  longer,  his  full-fed  and  powerful  fancy 
might  perhaps  have  become  the  servant  and 
instrument  of  a  more  elevated  purpose. 
The  victim  of  a  too  sensitive  and  fanciful 
passion,  of  which  at  last  he  died,  he  was 
equally  the  slave  of  an  exacting  muse — ^a 
muse  not  "  married  to,"  but  only  mistress  of 
"immortal  verse." 

In  Shakspeare's  day,  when  as  yet  classical 
criticism  was  unknown,  or  at  least  unused, 
as  we  use  it,  an  exuberant  and  humorous 
fancy  might  indulge  to  excess,  as  in  the 
"  Venus  and  Adonis."  The  rough  and  ten- 
der, the  bitter  and  the  sweet,  might  be 
poured  out  together,  and  let  go.  The 
stylus  was  seldom  reversed.  There  was  not 
then  that  "lascivious  grace  in  which  all  ill 
well  shows ;"  there  were  no  Byrons  nor 
Moores ;  the  Muse  had  not  yet  gone  to  school 
to  false  propriety  ;  but  there  was  a  freedom, 
a  rude  liberty,  and  an  eager  appreciation  of 
all  excellence. 

By  the  fanciful  exuberance  of  Shakspeare*s 
earlier  style,  Keats  was  attracted  and  over- 
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come.  "One  of  the  three  books  I  have 
with  me  is  Shakspeare's  poems,"  he  writes. 
"I  never  found  so  many  beauties  in  the 
sonnets  ;  they  seem  to  be  full  of  tine  things, 
said  unintentionally  —  in  the  intensity  of 
working  out  conceits.  Is  this  to  be  borne  ? 
Hark  ye : 

'  When  lofty  trees  I  see  barren  of  leaves, 
"Which  erst  from  heat  did  canopy  the  head, 

And  summer's  green  all  girded  up  in  sheaves, 
Borne  on  the  bier  with  white  and  bristly  head.' 


He  has  left  nothing  to  say  about  nothing 
any  thing. 


or 


'And  as  the  snail,  whose  tender  horns  being  hit, 
Shrinks  back  into  his  shelly  cave  with  pain, 

And  there  all  smothered  up  in  shade  doth  sit, 
Long  after,  fearing  to  put  forth  again ; 

So  at  his  bloody  view  her  eyes  are  fled 

Into  the  deep  dark  cabins  of  her  head.' " 

It  is  easy  to  discover  that  which  attracted 
Keats  in  the  early  style  of  Shakspeare.  Of 
beauty  it  has  not  a  trace ;  the  picturing  is 
even  uncouth  and  repulsive.  It  is  the  enor- 
mous foi'ce,  the  rude  strength  and  power  of 
the  imagery,  the  depth  of  light  and  shadow, 
that  charm  the  critical  as  well  as  the  ingen- 
uous reader.  Keats's  observations  on  the 
above  lines,  written  in  his  twenty-second 
year,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  are  followed  by 
some  lines  of  his  own  composition,  which 
imitate  the  manner  he  so  much  admires,  and 
show  plainly  enough  under  what  master  he 
studied. 

The  early  poems  of  Shakspeare  are  often 
,  alluded  to  and  quoted  by  the  critics  ;  but  it 
',  has  not  yet  been  distinctly  noticed  that  they 
have  exerted  a  more  powerful  influence  than 
any  others  upon  the  lyrical  poets  of  the  last 
century.  Coleridge,  Keats,  Charles  Lamb, 
Tennyson,  Hood,  and  many  others,  are 
deeply  in  their  debt.  The  sonnets  of  Shak- 
speare, imperfect  as  they  are,  have  given  the 
ideal  of  the  English  meditative  sonnet,  as 
distinguished  from  the  Italian.  The  sonnet 
of  Shakspeare  is  our  own  ;  the  model  of  a 
peculiar  style,  congenial  to  a  proud  and 
melancholy  race.  More  than  all  other  verse 
it  expresses  that  profound  love  passion,which 
has  no  gallantry  in  its  nature,  but  is  as  seri- 
ous as  hfe  itself. 

That  it  is  as  essential  to  the  beauty  of  a 
work  of  art,  more  especially  a  poetical  one, 
to  move  the  passion  of  love,  as  it  is  to  its 
sublimity  to  excite  that  of  terror,  might  be 
shown  by  a  vast  array  of  instances.  Let  any 
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passage  of  peculiar  beauty  be  read  over  with 
an  appreciative  care,  from  any  poet  celebrated 
for  the  beauty  of  his  sentiments.  The  ex- 
pression of  love  will  be  found  the  great 
cause  of  the  pleasure  it  confers.  It  may  be 
the  love  of  country,  of  home,  of  kindred,  or 
of  friends ;  or  it  may  be  the  passion  Avhich 
can  exist  only  between  the  sexes  :  whatever 
be  the  form,  the  soul  is  love.  There  are 
those  who  insist  that  forms  and  sounds  have 
a  beauty  of  their  own,  independent  of  expres- 
sion. These  argue  that  the  features  of  the 
Grecian  sculpture  owe  their  excellence  to  a 
sensuous  beauty  devoid  of  passion.  We,  on 
the  other  hand,  affirm  with  Lord  Byron,  that 
passion  is  the  soul  of  poetry,  and  add  that 
there  is  nothing  beautiful  in  art  or  nature, 
except  as  it  is  a  language  or  a  natural  sym- 
bol of  love. 

Of  human  beauty,  the  peculiar  attribute 
is  to  move  love  in  the  beholder  ;  and  if,  in 
nature,  there  is  any  other  species  of  beauty, 
it  charms  by  resembling  or  at  least  by  call- 
ing to  mind  those  human  traits  of  sweetness, 
grace,  and  harmony,  which  are  proper  to  the 
gentle  passion,  and  given  to  it  by  the  Crea- 
tor as  its  language  and  expression.  How 
then  is  it,  argue  the  sensuous  critics,  that  a 
face  in  marble,  to  be  beautiful,  must  be 
calm  ?  A  face,  we  answer,  may  indeed  be 
calm,  and  at  the  same  time  malignant  and 
hideous.  Calmness  is  not  then  the  essence 
of  beauty.  Madonnas  and  Christs  are 
always  calm,  but  they  are  full  of  passionate 
love.  JXature  has  certain  forms  which  rep- 
resent, or  they  would  not  move,  the  tender 
passions.  The  artist  discovers  and  depicts 
these  forms. 

But  there  is  more  in  this  speculation  than 
we  shall  succeed  in  expressing.  The  pas- 
sions lie  under  the  governance  of  certain 
moral  powers :  honor,  pride,  the  love  of 
praise,  modesty,  and  others ;  powers  either 
pure  or  mixed  in  their  character.  These 
wield  the  sceptre  of  the  heart.  The  honora- 
ble man,  it  is  said,  regulates  his  passions,  and 
keeps  them  in  check,  letting  them  out  freely 
upon  the  right  occasion,  and  observing  all 
the  rights  and  equalities  of  the  heart.  But 
honor  is  not  the  only  power  which  regulates 
the  conduct  of  the  passions.  Modesty  and 
pride  have  also  their  full  exercise. 

If  the  artist  has  attained  a  knowledge  of 
those  forms  of  face  or  language  which  ex- 
press the  passions, — as  love  controlled  and 
dignified  by  modesty,  in  the  gentler  sex, — 
22 
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he  has  reached  the  summit  of  his  art,  and  is 
a  master  of  the  Beautiful.  As  it  is  the  pecu- 
hnr  function  of  the  moral  powers  (of  which 
high  art,  whether  in  poetry  or  in  design,  is 
the  representer  and  delineator)  to  subdue 
and  calm  the  passions,  without  lessening 
them,  or  diverting  them  from  their  objects, 
the  calmness  of  a  marble,  or  the  classic  re- 
pose of  a  poem,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
presence  of  those  powers,  and  not  to  a  want 
of  passion,  nor  to  that  feeble  intellectual- 
ism  which  is  unacquainted  with  any  thing 
but  manner  and  sentiment.  As  there  is  no 
grandeur  nor  dignity  but  that  which  reposes 
on  subdued  but  obedient  and  ready  passions, 
so  there  is  no  artistic  beauty  which  does  not 
owe  its  power  to  a  concealed  or  latent  power 
of  love.  It  is  necessary,  in  speaking  of  ar- 
tistic pleasure,  to  exclude  that  kind  which 
addresses  only  the  sensual  temperament,  and 
"which  is  gross  and  general,  as  good  in  one 
as  another,  and  distinct  from  the  individual. 
The  beauty  of  which  we  now  speak  is  the 
beauty  of  a  Reason,  an  Individual,  admirable 
in  particular,  and  distinguished  from  all 
others.  In  these,  as  in  perfect  living  men, 
the  sensuous,  the  passionate,  and  the  moral 
are  so  blent  as  to  be  undistinguishable. 

"When  we  speak  of  the  sublimity  and 
beauty  of  a  heroic  character,  we  intend  its 
superiority  in  possessing  and  subduing  of 
terror  and  love ;  inspiring  at  once  awe  and 
affection.  The  filial  passion  of  a  child  is 
perhaps  the  most  perfect  instance  in  nature 
of  love  at  once  excited  and  subdued.  The 
child  at  once  loves  and  fears  the  parent,  and 
these  passions  are  controlled  by  the  moral 
sentiment,  and  refined  into  veneration  and 
sublime  confidence.  The  just  and  kind 
parent  is  a  sublime  and  at  the  same  time  an 
honored  and  beloved  object  to  the  child. 
Toward  the  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being,  per- 
sonified as  a  Parent,  love  ascends  mingled 
with  an  awful  fear.  In  the  secret  recesses 
of  the  soul,  the  subdued  spirits  of  all  the 
passions  mingle  in  prayer. 

If  we  have  come  near  to  the  expression  (in 
this  feeble  and  almost  hopeless  effort)  of  what 
is  meant  by  the  Sublime  and  the  Beautiful 
in  art,  as  the  representer  and  expresser  of 
the  moods  of  the  soul,  it  seems  proper  to 
speak  briefly  of  the  Fanciful,  the  Humor- 
ous, and  the  Satiric,  in  order  not  to  seem 
forgetful  of  their  existence,  or  their  value. 

That  what  passes  under  the  name  of 
■"faofiiful,"  in  art,  either  in  grotesques,  or  in 


the  fictions  of  fairy  land,  should  have  any 
value  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  may  to  some 
hasty  critics  seem  even  ridiculous  to  say, 
and  yet  it  is  impossible  to  seize  and  enjoy 
the  spirit  of  fairy,  or  of  grotesque,  without 
first  being  capable  of  what  is  serious.  It  is 
the  sport  of  the  superior  nature,  letting  loose 
the  passions,  and  observing  their  play.  An 
Undine,  a  Gnome, — what  are  these  but  in- 
tellect and  passion,  freed  from  the  conscious 
governing  spirit  ?  But  is  it  possible  for  any 
but  the  conscious  spirit  itself  to  image  such 
creatures,  or  enjoy  the  imagery  ?  Cupid, 
the  love  fairy  of  the  ancients,  is  the  unrea- 
soning, uncontrolled  passion  of  love ;  but 
what  a  force  of  genius  is  required  to  deline- 
ate the  freaks  and  gambols  of  this  immortal 
elf!  Boccaccio  and  Ovid  stand  unabashed 
in  the  presence  of  Shakspeare  and  of  Milton. 
Byron  and  Burns,  who  have  most  faithfully 
delineated  the  passions  which  early  tor- 
mented and  sported  with  them,  won  for 
themselves  a  popularity  which  grave  and 
philosophic  versifiers  sigh  for  in  vain. 

That  character,  in  other  words,  that  the 
moral  power,  is  directly  the  cause  of  Humor, 
and  gives  its  entire  value  to  the  humorous, 
will  be  readily  admitted,  as  it  has  been  con- 
stantly asserted.  It  is  frequently  observed 
that  native  humor  indicates  a  good  heart. 
The  true  humorist  sports  with  the  vanity  or 
conceit  of  another,  without  wounding  his 
feelings  or  exciting  his  anger.  While  it 
makes  the  folly  apparent,  it  spares  the  man. 
It  has  no  malignity.  Humor,  though  not  as 
rare  an  endowment  as  poetic  genius,  attracts 
almost  equal  admiration  and  respect.  It 
shows  in  those  who  possess  it  several  great 
qualities, — moral  insight  and  sympathy, 
pride  of  character,  and  self-possession. 

In  Satire  and  the  satiric,  the  moral  is  un- 
questionably the  ruling  power.  It  is  only 
by  tearing  off  the  veil  of  hypocrisy,  fashion, 
and  false  greatness,  aud  showing  wickedness 
in  form  of  weakness,  that  satire  attains  its 
end. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  our  remarks  to 
show,  not  that  passion  is  the  object  of  art, 
but  passion  under  control ;  or  rather,  the 
presence  of  their  controlling  powers,  under 
the  several  names  of  Pride,  Honor,  Modesty, 
(fee,  seen  in  the  immediate  kingdom  of  the 
heart.  The  passions  will  be  expressed,  and 
with  their  full  intensity  ;  but  this  expression 
will  be  valued  as  it  shows  their  mastering 
principles. 
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It  seems  strange,  and  almost  ridiculous, 
to  a  critic  of  the  present  day,  to  ask  at  all, 
whether  the  moral  enters  into  a  work  of  art, 
in  any  shape ;  so  grossly  have  fiction  and 
design  degenerated  from  their  ancient  dig- 
nity. Time  was,  and  that  too  but  a  century 
ago,  when  a  poem  containing  nothing  but  a 
dream,  related  in  a  musical  jingle  of  words, 
would  have  been  passed  over  with  neglect, 
as  unworthy  a  second  perusal,  Althoiigh 
the  fashion  of  condemning  Pope  nnd  slight- 
ing Addison  has  been  lately  a  prevailing  one, 
it  has  insured  the  immortality  of  those  au- 
thors, as  it  has  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
classics,  that  they  wrote  for  moral  ends,  and 
regarded  their  art  as  the  handmaid  of  morals. 

But  though  high  art  demands  a  moral 
theme  and  purpose,  to  attain  its  immortality, 
the  mere  poetic  passion  makes  no  such  de- 
mand, and  even  resents  a  purpose.  The 
instruction  of  art  is  given  to  the  heart,  not 
to  the  head ;  but  as  the  heart  is  of  greater 
dignity  than  the  head,  the  artist  is  superior 
in  dignity  to  the  artisan.  Art  is  not  under- 
stood, it  is  only  felt ;  and  consequently,  to 
those  who  have  no  feeling,  the  artist  is  an 
empty  impostor.  One  cannot  reply  to  the 
question  so  often  asked,  "  What  is  poetry  ?" 
The  feeling  alone  can  make  a  suitable  reply. 
The  idea  must  be  in  us,  or  the  image,  when 
presented,  will  not  remind  us  of  any  thing 
real.  The  critic  must  therefore  suppose  that 
readers  already  know  "  what  poetry  is,"  at 
least  as  well,  or  better,  than  he  does  himself. 
He  must  suppose  that  a  beautiful  poem  will 
produce  effects  of  beauty  in  their  imagina- 
tions, attended  with  a  certain  glow  and  en- 
thusiasm which  are  proper  to  it,  and  belong 
to  it  alone.  He  takes  it  for  granted  that 
subhmity  appears  sublime  ;  that  pathos 
moves  their  feelings  ;  that  sentiment  touches 
what  is  sentimental ;  that  grace  meets  a 
graceful  appreciation ;  that  the  laughable 
moves  laughter,  and  the  keen  and  witty  are 
their  own  recommendations.  Readers  are 
before  critics. 

In  answering  the  question,  "Wliat  is 
poetry  ?"  we  attempt  rather  to  please  than 
to  instruct ;  for  it  is  the  purpose  of  poetry  to 
charm,  and  not  to  instruct.  It  is  impossible 
to  show  why  we  are  pleased.  I  am  pleased 
■with  the  form  of  a  circle,  or  with  a  concord 
of  fifths  in  music  :  I  am  instructed  by  being- 
told  that  the  diameters  are  equal,  or  that  the 
vibrations  divide  each  other  without  frac- 
tions.    It  may  indeed  satisfy  my  under- 


standing to  know  this,  but  that  is  another 
kind  of  "  pleasure."  The  understanding  is 
"pleased"  when  it  is  instructed;  the  imagi- 
nation when  images  of  the  beautiful  and 
sublime  are  created  in  it.  All  that  can  be 
said,  therefore,  in  answer  to  the  question, 
"  What  is  poetry  ?"  is  perhaps  to  separate 
the  various  causes  of  pleasure,  the  rhythm, 
the  harmony,  the  imagery,  the  contrasts,  the 
sublimity,  the  beauty.  By  dwelling  sepa- 
rately upon  each  of  these,  we  attain  at  length 
to  a  more  full  and  satisfactory  appreciation 
of  the  whole.  When  a  beautiful  statue  is 
first  presented  to  the  eye,  it  produces  a  faint 
sensation  of  delight;  but  when,  after  many 
views,  every  minute  elegance  of  feature  and 
form  has  made  its  due  impression,  the  sepa- 
rate beauties  enter  together  into  the  mind, 
until  they  produce  one  feeling.  And  so  in 
the  critical  appreciation  of  a  poem,  we  are 
at  first  delighted  with  the  melody  of  the 
verse,  and  then  with  the  picturesqueness  and 
passion  of  the  language  ;  last  of  all,  with  the 
moral  passion^  to  coin  a  new  phrase,  of  the 
entire  work.  When  these  have  been  sepa- 
rately appreciated,  the  pleasure  which  we 
afterwards  receive  from  the  whole  is  of  a 
kind  incomparably  superior  in  worth  and 
duration  to  a  first,  hasty  delight. 

Nature  seems  to  have  made  some  persons 
without  poetic  sympathy,  or  in  whom  it  is 
exercised  at  such  remote  intervals,,  or  sO' 
faintly,  as  to  add  nothing  to  their  pleasures. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  find  poetry  in  every 
thing  ;  they  cannot  listen  to  a  fall  of  water, 
or  the  rustling  of  leaves,  or  the  distant  hum 
of  cities,  or  any  sound  that  has  softness^ 
monotony  or  sweetness,  without  a  rise  of  the 
I  poetic  sensation.  When,  we  speak  of  the 
poetic  sensation,  we  do  not  mean  that  poetry 
is  itself  a  sensation,  nor  the  faculty  of  it 
merely  a  feeling ;  but  as  every  idea  and  pas- 
sion has  its  own  sensatioii,  so  has  poetry. 
It  creates  a  pleasure  in  the  sense  which  is 
distinguishable  from  every  other  pleasure. 
We  distinguish  the  pleasure  of  music  from 
the  pleasure  of  poetry,  although  they  an? 
similar  and  closely  allied ;  but  we  find  read- 
ers, and  even  composers  of  verse,  in  whom 
the  delight  in  music  is  faint.  An  excellent, 
poet  may  be  hardly  able  to  distinguish  a 
tune. 

That  characteristic  of  poetry  which  has 
been  set  foremost  by  the  critics,  as  the  most 
admirable,  and  conveying  the  highest  degree 
of  pleasure,  we   commonly  call  grandem-„ 
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sublimity.  It  seems  to  be  a  rousing  up  of  I 
the  soul,  attended  with  intense  emotions  akin 
to  fear.  It  carries  a  mixture  of  fear  and  of 
pride.  It  gives  a  momentary  dignity  to  the 
interior  nature,  and  brings  it  into  fellowship 
with  the  vast  and  mysterious.  It  seems  to 
be  of  nearer  kin  to,  and  in  closer  alliance 
with,  the  immortal  and  rational  emotions  of 
the  soul,  than  any  other  movement  of  intel- 
ligence. Much  as  there  is  of  terror  in  the 
sublime,  the  delight  of  it  is  akin  to  that  of 
heroism.  In  passages  of  the  most  ancient 
poetry,  quoted  for  their  sublimity,  there  is  an 
expression  of  the  divinity  and  dignity  of  the 
interior  nature,  an  elevation  of  the  soul 
toward  the  creative  Source,  conferring  a  sub- 
lime pleasure.  The  most  terrible  subjects  and 
images  are  chosen  and  touched  with  freedom 
by  the  poets  of  the  Sublime.  Nature  is  set 
at  defiance ;  destiny  alone  is  awful.  The 
creative  Power  is  appealed  to  in  a  vein  of 
companionship.  The  spirit  of  man  acknowl- 
edges nothing  that  can  daunt  or  suppress 
it.  It  descends  into  hell,  unappalled  among 
eternal  fires ;  it  ascends  into  heaven,  gazing 
with  clear  eyes  upon  the  glory  of  God.  It 
pervades  the  abysses  of  the  universe,  and 
carries  passion  and  pride  into  the  movements 
of  the  spheres.  It  personifies  the  sun  and 
the  stars.  The  sun  speaks,  and  there  is  a 
music  for  his  motion.  The  powers  of  earth 
and  nature  converse  with  it  as  with  their 
master.  It  images  to  itself  the  first  begin- 
nings even  in  the  mind  of  Deity,  and  looks 
forward  and  onward  toward  the  end,  fancying 
to  itself  the  intonations  of  the  Creator  on 
the  seat  of  judgment.  Into  all  things  this 
soaring  ardor  carries  tremulous  emotions  of 
fear ;  not  the  crouching  terror  of  the  flesh, 
but  a  fear  acknowledged  only  while  it  is  con- 
quered. The  poet  need  not  therefore  explain 
his  choice  of  such  images.  It  is  the  glory  of 
his  art,  that  over  extreme  and  depressing 
fear  he  is  able  to  induce  a  something  which 
quells  it ;  and  the  pleasure  of  this  is  like  the 
pleasure  of  controlling  a  powerful  and  dan- 
gerous steed.  The  superior  nature  grasps 
the  reins  of  its  own  terror,  and  moves  reso- 
lute and  charmed  through  the  terrors  of 
death  and  hell. 

So  much  then  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
Sublime  ;  it  is  the  pleasure  of  superior  na- 
tures, and  akin  to  pride.  As  a  proof,  let  us 
observe  that  poets  of  the  Sublime  have  been 
remarkable  for  pride.  Mere  pomp  and  vast- 
ness  of  expression  is  distinguished  from  sub- 


limity, by  obser\ang  that  in  one  the  element 
of  terror  is  present,  while  in  the  other  we 
find  only  monotony  and  expansion.  Poetry 
which  describes  what  is  merely  large  and 
extended,  may  have  nothing  of  the  sublime, 
because  it  moves  no  terror.  Fine-sounding 
verses,  without  passion,  are  not  sublime, 
though  they  convey  pictures  of  the  universe. 
Lord  Byron  was  wont  to  insist  that  poetry 
was  passion  :  he  meant,  perhaps,  that  there 
was  no  poetry  without  passion ;  and  we  are 
sure  of  being  right  when  we  say  that  there 
is  no  poetic  sublimity  without  the  passion  of 
terror,  as  there  is  no  poetic  beauty  without 
that  of  love. 

But  how  does  it  happen  that  two  persons 
equally  susceptible  to  poetry  will  be  differ- 
ently aftectcd  by  the  same  verse  ;  one  having 
the  passion  of  subhmity,  the  other  no  passion 
at  all  ?  Before  attempting  to  answer,  we 
may  observe,  first,  that  we  never  hear  of  a 
discovery  of  sublimity  without  beauty  by  one 
person,  and  of  beauty  without  sublimity,  in 
the  same  verse,  by  another.  If  the  imagery 
is  subhme,  its  effect,  if  felt,  will  be  sublime ; 
if  it  is  beautiful  only,  and  carries  no  sensa- 
tion of  terror,  it  will  never  awaken  a  sublime 
emotion.  But  as  the  faculty  of  sublime  is 
not  always  active  in  the  reader,  it  will  not 
always  produce  its  effect ;  and  if  his  heart 
be  unsusceptible  and  dry,  he  will  perceive 
nothing  of  beauty,  even  though  beauty  be 
expressed.  Among  all  the  controversies  of 
critics,  we  have  never  yet  seen  one  which 
made  a  question  whether  sublimity  alone,  or 
beauty  alone,  should  be  attributed  to  the 
same  poem  or  verse.  The  two  qualities  may 
exist  together,  and  the  same  verse  be  sublime 
and  beautiful  at  once,  having  in  it  the  power 
both  of  love  and  of  fear  ;  but  the  passions 
and  their  languages  are  distinct,  and  ought 
not  to  be  confounded  together. 

Those  phenomena  in  nature  which  discover 
immense  and  uncontrolled  powers  awaken 
the  simple  passion  terror  in  minds  not  gifted 
with  sublimity ;  but  to  the  sublime  imagi- 
nation, whatever  has  an  incalculable  weight 
and  stability, — the  interminable,  that  which 
moves  with  an  irresistible  force, — whatever, 
in  short,  either  hints  or  fully  displays  the 
existence  of  powers  compared  with  which 
the  physical  force  of  man  himself  is  trifling 
and  ineffectual,  raises  images  of  sublimity. 
There  is  sublimity  in  the  echo  of  a  cannon, 
reverberating  among  mountains  ;  in  the  mo- 
tion of  a  steam  car,  or  of  a  great  ship  mov- 
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ing  before  a  strong  wind ;  there  is  sublimity 
in  the  movements  of  vast  bodies  of  men, 
when  they  seem  to  be  informed  with  a  com- 
mon purpose.  The  sublime  carries  with  it 
a  feeling  of  the  mysterious.  The  majesty  of 
oratory  awakens  a  sublime  emotion  in  which 
the  uncertain  and  mysterious  largely  prevail. 
We  feel  in  the  speaker  himself  a  power,  a 
consciousness  and  a  confidence,  which  over- 
whelms while  it  elevates. 

For  the  production  of  great  and  continu- 
ous sublimity  and  beauty,  there  is  needed  a 
quality  of  intellect  akin  to  obstinacy  :  we 
should  perhaps  have  said,  rather,  a  quality 
of  intelligence,  of  the  active  and  impulsive, 
and  not  of  the  gubernatorial  faculties.  If 
not  a  quality,  then  a  power,  a  faculty,  for 
which  psychology  has  no  name,  (psychology 
being  a  science  uncultivated  in  our  language.) 
to  which  we  are  obliged  to  give  the  name 
'■'■  concentrativeness^''  invented  by  the  phre- 
nologists. The  brokenness  and  want  of  con- 
tinuity of  Keats  may  perhaps  be  attributed 
to  a  want  or  weakness  of  this  faculty ;  a 
deficiency  which  no  cultivation  could  fully 
compensate,  whose  want  excludes  the  artist 
from  the  epic  and  dramatic  circles,  restricting 
the  efforts  of  his  genius  within  the  sphere 
of  lyric  and  essay.  While  the  fit  is  on  him, 
he  is  able  to  give  unity  to  his  work ;  but  he 
cannot  recover  the  mood.  The  faculty  of 
soaring  is  denied  him ;  his  flights,  though 
powerful,  are  brief  and  swooping ; — a  quality 
excellent  only  for  a  wit,  a  song-writer,  a  sto- 
ry-teller, or  a  humorist.  It  is  said  by  those 
who  have  read  the  epic  of  Petrarch,  that  it 
is  deficient  in  every  quality  of  an  epic.  It 
may  have  been  a  deficiency  of  the  kind 
which  we  have  described,  which  limited  this 
author  to  the  production  of  a  sonnet  or  a 
canzonet.  It  may  have  been  the  same  de- 
ficiency, or  rather  the  consciousness  of  it, 
which  restrained  Boccaccio  from  any  fiction  ' 
of  magnitude.  In  a  fiction  of  three  pages, 
Boccaccio  has  no  rival ;  in  a  fiction  of  twenty, 
he  fatigues  the  reader:  the  shorter  the  story, 
the  better  it  is  told.  The  fire  is  intense,  but 
it  burns  only  for  a  moment. 

Was  there  not  a  similar  deficiency,  nat- 
ural and  inherent,  in  the  greatest  of  the 
German  poets,  Goethe?  la  a  chapter  of 
cool  advice  to  the  young  poets  of  Germany, 
he  forbids  the  undertaking  of  long  works  ; 
for  wise  reasons,  perhaps,  he  restricted  him- 
self; and  his  reputation  rests  rather  upon 
lyrical  passages,  brief  essays,  full  of  pith  and 


observation,  and  satisfying  to  the  intellect. 
In  his  larger  works,  want  of  unity  detracts 
from  their  dignity  and  value  as  works  of  art. 
It  has  been  said  of  him,  that  though  a  "  law- 
giver of  art,  he  was  not  an  artist  ;"*  and  yet 
who  but  an  artist  could  have  created  the 
character  of  Mignon,  or  composed  the  drama 
of  Iphigenia  ?     "  Was  it  that  he  knew  too 
much,  that  his  sight  was  microscopic  and 
interfered  with  the  just  perspective,  the  see- 
ing of  the  whole  ?"f     Clearly  not ;  but  that 
he  lacked  concentration  ;  for  if  the  posses- 
sion of    the    microscopic   eye  were   incon- 
sistent  with    that   of    the    higher    artistic 
faculties,  what  shall  we  say  of  Shakspeare, 
Aristophanes,  Swift,  Homer,  in  whom  unity 
of  design  and  singleness  of  purpose  are  traits 
as  conspicuous  as  any  other  proper  to  the 
artistic   mind  ?      "  He   is   fragmentary  —  a 
writer   of  occasional   poems."      Yes ;    and 
these  poems,  at  least  the  best  of  them,  have 
an  undeniable  unity.     "  When  he  sits  down 
to  write  a  drama  or  a  tale,  he  collects  and 
sorts  his  observations,  and  combines  them 
into  a  body,  as  fitly  as  he  can."     But,  with 
an  utter  deficiency  of  the  artistic  power,  he 
could  not  have  collected  his  observations; 
he  could  see  their  fitness,  but  he  could  not 
fuse  them  into  a  consistent  whole ;  he  could 
build  the  sacrificial  pile,  but  he  could  not  set 
fire  to  it.     His  nature  was  cold,  and  the 
quality  of  concentrativeness  is  a  quality  of 
heat^  and  lies  on  the  side  of  passion.     The 
man  who  is  devoid  of  it  will  not  only  pro- 
duce no  long  works  of  art,  but  he  will  have 
no  life  friendships  nor  enmities.     Warm  for 
the  moment,  his  fire  is  soon  out ;  he  is  senti- 
mental and  fickle ;    he  is  versatile,  not  so 
much  from  the  plasticity  and  variety  of  his 
intellect,  as   from   a   natural  coldness   and 
shallowness  of  feehng;  he  is  skeptical,  not 
so  much  from  a  want  of  insight,  as  fi-om 
observing  in  himself  the  incessant  change 
and   fluctuation  of  his  own  feelings ;  and 
learning  to  despise  this  weakness  in  himself^ 
he  mistakes  it  for  a  weakness  of  all  humanity. 
To  return  to  the  subject  of  our  article.    It 
is  not  ea'sy  to  determine  whether  in  Keats 
the  interruptedness  and  want  of  unity  arose 
more  from  a  physical  or  an  intellectual  weak- 
ness.    Feeble,  and  of  a  consumptive  habit, 
the  fire  of  his  passions  devoured  the  strength 
of  his  body ;  and  as  we  observe  in  his  later 
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works  a  unity  wliich  the  earlier  do  not  show, 
it  may  have  been  in  him  a  defect  more  of  the 
flesh  than  of  the  spirit ;  and  as  a  token  of 
this,  we  observe  in  all  his  works  a  most  abso- 
lute unity  oi  feeling  at  least:  the  quality  is 
even,  the  texture  only  broken  ;  the  pursuit 
is  steady,  but  the  limbs  are  weak.  He 
needed,  it  may  be,  only  the  ripening  and 
solidifying  influence  of  health  and  experi- 
ence. 

Afler  every  minor  difficulty  has  been  sur- 
mounted by  the  artist,  the  taste  cultivated, 
expression  abounding,  imagery  at  command, 
knowledge  full  and  serviceable,  the  field  and 
the  limit  of  genius  ascertained,  the  greatest 
of  all  remains  yet  to  be  overcome ;  and  that 
is,  the  choice  of  subject.  If  his  genius  is 
epical,  but  one  theme  will  occur  to  him  in 
the  entire  course  of  his  life.  If  it  occurs  at 
all,  with  the  conviction  of  fitness  attending  it, 
it  may  be  undertaken  too  early,  or  at  an 
unseasonable  time,  and  its  weight  may  kill 
the  author ;  or  it  may  never  rise  before  him 
until  he  has  become  so  far  engaged  in  the 
business  of  life,  there  is  no  leisure  left.  The 
conjunction  of  four  planets  is  hardly  more 
rare  than  the  fortunate  conjunction  of  time, 
subject,  circumstance,  preparation,  and  abil- 
ity for  the  Avork.     That  it  should  kill  its 


author  does  not  seem  at  all  surprising ;  for 
of  all  passions  that  afflict  humanity,  that  of 
poetic  renown  is  the  most  consuming  and 
invincible.  A  great  genius,  failing  in  youtli 
under  the  burden  of  an  immortal  design,  is 
an  object  most  pathetic,  most  touching,  and 
we  dare  say,  most  venerable.  The  passion 
that  actuates  and  consumes  him  is  a  desire 
for  the  love,  not  of  one  person,  but  of  all 
mankind,  of  all  futurity.  There  is  in  him 
no  scorn  of  humanity,  but  the  most  exalted 
regard ;  he  falls  a  victim  to  it ;  he  is  a  lover, 
dying  of  an  eternal  passion.  It  is  no  shal- 
low vanity  that  spurs  him;  he  is  content 
with  a  present  obscurity  in  exchange  for  a 
lasting  renown.  His  desire  is  to  please  all 
mankind,  and  while  he  pleases,  while  he 
fascinates,  to  elevate  and  to  calm.  He  is,  in 
a  strict  sense,  the  prophet,  or  rather  the  illus- 
trator and  the  expounder  of  the  beauty  and 
the  harmony  of  the  universe  ;  and  not  only 
of  the  beauty  and  the  harmony,  but  of  the 
eternal  sweetness,  of  which  individual  love 
is  but  a  spark.  Is  he  not,  then,  in  a  peculiar 
and  sublime  sense,  a  favorite  with  the  crea- 
tive Power?  And  as  such,  ought  we  not 
seriously,  and  apart  from  all  sentiment,  to 
respect  and  honor  him  in  his  vocation  ? 

J.   D.   "W. 


WOOD   FALL. 


(imitated    prom     the    "bugms    song.") 

The  breeze  creeps  still  from  plain  and  hill 

Within  the  forest  black  and  hoary  ; 
The  sunlight  gleams  in  rounded  streams, 

And  floods  the  woodland  maze  in  glory. 
Fall,  torrent,  fall,  and  let  thy  thunders  flying 
Fill  the  far  glens,  the  echoes  faint  replying. 

From  mosses  deep  on  ruined  steep 

Slow  drops  descend  in  sullen  plashing ; 

From  rocky  brim,  with  eddjing  swim. 
The  waters  leap  in  foam-wreaths  flashing. 

Fall,  torrent,  fall,  and  let  thy  thunders  flying 

Fill  the  far  glens,  the  echoes  faint  replying. 

It  rolls  away — the  river  gray, 
But  columned  mists  to  sky  are  driven  ; 

So  flows  our  life — a  tumbling  strife, 

So  mount  our  better  thoughts  to  heaven. 

Fall,  torrent,  fall,  and  let  thy  thunders  flying 

Fill  the  far  glens,  the  echoes  faint  replying. 

Reinholp. 
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It  is  an  old  axiom,  tliat  "  Good  goods  are 
oftenest  made  up  in  small  parcels."  There 
is  much  of  truth  in  it,  and  we  are  inclined  to 
hold  by  it,  and  adopt  it  as  one  of  our  articles 
of  faith.  In  a  little  poem,  as  in  a  little  house, 
or  in  a  little  man,  may  we  often  find  7iot  a 
little  domestic  comfort,  true  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  and 
manhood. 

Our  architectural  and  ventilation  comfort- 
seeking  friends  must  not  suppose,  however, 
that  we  are  going  to  create  a  revolution,  or 
throw  the  whole  brick-and-mortiir  world  into 
a  barricade  by  writing  an  essay  on  "  Cottage 
Building."  Neither  must  our  "one-small- 
head-could-carry -all-he-knew"  admirers  think 
they  shall  peruse  a  paper  devoted  to  the 
physiology  or  psychology  of  little  men,  or 
the  immortalization  of  "  Short  Boys,"  from 
our  pen.  We  at  present  shall  not  enlighten 
the  former  by  intruding  on  their  hearths, 
nor  the  latter  by  a  cargo  of  small  souls,  but 
confine  ourselves  to  a  few  remarks  on  a  sub- 
ject which  is  as  good  as  life  to  both,  especially 
if  the  one  be  an  "  unco  merrie  chiel,"  ii'id  the 
other  inhabited  Avith  a  "  set  of  right  gay  fel- 
lows," meerschaums  and  amontillado  in- 
cluded. That  subject  is  Songs — Lyrics — 
short  poems. 

A  word  on  our  morals — the  meerschaums 
and  amontillado,  to  wit.  In  this  age  of  re- 
volution, it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
half  creation  smokes ;  and  further,  though 
critically  we  are  opposed  to  puffs,  we  find 
that  a  genial  pipe  has  a  most  harmonious 
effect  on  our  cranium,  and  enables  us  to 

play — we  had  nigh  said  the  very  d 1 — 

with  the  discordant  volumes  of  sound  (and 
fury)  which  the  muses  of  certain  scribes  per- 
sist in  emitting.  A  good  Havana  is  a  sort 
of  lightning-conductor  from  the  head,  and 
the  denser  the  clouds,  be  sure  the  more  elec- 
tric fire  they  contain.  As  to  the  goblet — 
why,  all  poets  and  philosophers  have  had, 
and  have,  their  especial  nectar,  and  that  only 
is  true  nectar  which  agrees  best  with  the 
constituted  being  of  its  imbiber.  Anacreon, 
Catullus,  and  Pindar  were  jolly  gods.    Shak- 


speare  got  his  death  by  rising  from  a  bed  of 
sickness  to  give  Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont, 
and  Fletcher  a  "drink."  And  in  our  own 
day,  hadn't  our  philosophic  friend,  the  Seer 
of  Weissnichtwo,  Herr  Teufelsdrijckh,  his 
academic  gukguk  ;  Byron,  his  gin ;  Maginn, 
his  whiskey ;  Kit  North,  his  Glenlivet ;  Tom 
Moore,  his  rosy  Avine;  Hartley  Coleridge 
and  Poe,  whatever  they  could  get  ?  And 
why  shouldn't  we  have  our  amontillado  ? 
We  will  have  it,  (when  we  can  get  it ;)  and 
we  are  sure  our  admirers  will  not  debar  us, 
even  in  thought,  of  what  makes  us  "  mind 
our  business."  This  hint  is  only  thrown  out 
for  those  who  don't  mind  theii-  business. 

Having  said  so  much,  we  must  now  get 
our  pen  into  a  critical  position. 

Short  poems  or  lyrics,  to  be  what  they 
ought  to  be,  must  not  be  mere  fragments  of 
the  brain,  but  the  complete,  unique,  and 
refined  thought  on  the  object  or  circumstance 
in  the  poet's  mind.  A  lyric  must  not  be  the 
mere  head,  arm,  or  leg  of  the  form  to  be 
embodied,  but  head,  arms,  trunk,  legs  and 
all — the  perfect  embodiment,  strong  in  its 
perfection,  solid  in  its  unity.  The  mere 
capital  or  base  will  not  do ;  we  must  have 
base,  column,  and  capital,  in  true  Doric  or 
Ionic  simplicity.  What  is  to  be  said,  must 
be  said, — so  much,  and  no  more.  The 
slightest  word  not  appropriate  to  the  object 
in  view  destroys  the  effect ;  and  no  expedi- 
ency of  rhyme  can  make  up  for  a  verbal 
defect  in  a  song.  Their  great  beauty  is 
their  directness,  their  candor,  their  faith, 
which  needs  no  extraneous  sophistry  to 
produce  the  end  which  the  honesty  of  sim- 
plicity and  straight-wordedness  can  alone 
attain.  Their  eftect  may  be  heightened  by 
ideality  or  fancy,  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
band  of  music  cheers  a  marching  army  and 
idealizes  its  hopes  and  vocation.  And,  for 
the  same  reason  that  we  would  have  shot 
(without  court-martial)  the  band-master  who 
would  strike  up  a  dead  march  in  an  enemy's 
country,  we  would  hand  over  to  the  keej^er 
of  Blackwell's  Island,  without  a  commission 
de  lunatico,  the  versifier  who  would  give  us 
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sixteen  or  sixty  lines  of  mosaic  in  regular 
syllables,  and  call  it  a  song,  merely  because 
of  its  shortness. 

The  true  song-writer  is  the  greatest  Avord- 
artist.  He  uses,  chooses,  and  thinks  over 
his  assortment  of  words,  as  a  doctor  analyzes 
in  his  mind  the  component  parts  of  the 
prescription  he  is  jotting  down  for  the  use 
of  his  patient.  Every  word,  as  every  drachm 
or  grain  of  medicine,  is  chosen  relatively  as 
to  its  effect  on  those  with  which  it  is  to  be 
used,  and  with  which  it  is  to  act  and  pro- 
duce certain  effects.  Moreover,  all  this  must 
be  done,  as  in  the  doctor's  case,  so  that  no 
mark  of  the  process  of  thought  shall  be  left 
visible  after  its  completion.  The  song  must 
have  a  hearty  wholeness,  a  rich  miniature 
perfection  when  complete,  even  though  every 
line  cost  a  week,  as  precious  metals  show  a 
perfect  brilliancy  after  passing  through  the 
refining  crucible.  Metaphor  may  be  used 
freely,  provided  it  does  not  lead  to  digres- 
sion, which  it  is  very  likely  to  do  on  indul- 
gence. Metaphorical  allusions  are  rather 
pleasing,  and  can  aid  in  the  purpose  of  the 
song  much,  if  delicately  introduced,  and  at 
the  proper  times.  Too  frequently  we  see,  in 
what  are  given  to  us  as  "songs,"  an  over- 
loading of  expression  from  the  overworking 
of  this  faculty,  or  rather  from  its  too  obliging 
nature — ever  ready  to  be  at  the  service  of 
the  poet.  It  is  in  this  the  abuse  of  the 
faculty  lies,  and  a  weak  succumbing  to  its 
influence  only  tends  to  swathe  in  a  wrap- 
page of  words  the  thought  with  which  the 
poet  started.  The  song,  as  the  sonnet,  must 
be  clear  and  unique  in  itself,  and  tell  a  story 
simply  by  suggesting  it.  Its  suggestiveness 
is  the  great  aim  of  the  song,  and  which  is 
nearly  as  much  dependent  on  its  euphony,  as 
shown  in  the  relation  of  words,  as  its  thought. 
Heaviness  of  expression  will  obstruct  the 
purposes  of  music,  without  which  a  song  is 
intolerable.  In  fact,  it  must  sing  itself,  by 
its  own  very  nature  and  construction,  into  the 
senses,  as  we  read,  even  if  it  is  not  adapted 
to  regular  musical  notes.  Its  cadences  of 
rhythm  must  rise  and  fall  in  a  pleasing 
harmony  with  the  thought,  and  be  sugges- 
tive of  an  air,  even  as  it  is  suggestive  of  a  tale 
or  a  picture.  We  take  the  latter  to  be  one 
of  the  great,  perhaps  the  great  aim  of  the 
lyric,  that  it  suggest  an  epic. 

Here  is  a  glorious  moral  song  by  old 
James  Shirley :  let  us  read  it.  It  was  in- 
tended for  a  funeral  song  in  a  play  of  his, 


"  The  Contention  of  Ajax  and  Ulysses,"  and 
is  said  to  have  been  a  favorite  song  with  King 
Charles  the  Second.  We  don't  think  the 
"  merrie  monarch"  found  much  consolation 
in  it  for  his  boisterous  temperament,  although 
we  are  aware  that  this  mockery  of  existence 
often  makes  the  most  solemn  man  play  the 
fool  to  all  appearance,  and  vice  versa.  Our 
opinion  of  Charles  has  been  much  improved 
since  the  first  time  we  read  this  song  of 
Shirley's  and  learnt  the  king's  appreciation 
of  it,  and  on  it  found  one  redeeming  excep- 
tion to  Rochester's  caustic  but  candid  char- 
acter of  his  patron  in  wit  and  profligacy : 

"  Here  lies  our  mutton-eating  King, 
Whose  word  no  man  relies  on ; 
He  never  said  a  foolish  thing, 
He  never  did  a  wise  one." 

If  he  never  did  a  wiser  thing  than  appreciate 
this  song,  we  could  respect  him  for  that  alone. 

death's  final  conquest. 

"  The  glories  of  our  birth  and  state 

Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things; 
There  is  no  armor  against  fate  ; 
Death  lays  his  icy  hands  on  kings  : 
Sceptre  and  crown 
Must  tumble  down, 
And  in  the  dust  be  equal  made 
"With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade. 

"  Some  men  with  swords  may  reap  the  field, 
And  plant  fresh  laurels  where  they  kill : 
But  their  strong  nerves  at  last  must  yield ; 
They  tame  but  one  another  still. 
Early  or  late 
They  stoop  to  fate, 
And  must  give  up  their  murmuring  breath, 
When  they  pale  captives  creep  to  death. 

The  garlands  wither  on  your  brow, 

7  hen  boast  no  more  your  mighty  deeds  ; 
Upon  death's  purple  altar  now 
See  where  the  victor  victim  bleeds. 
All  heads  must  come 
To  the  cold  tomb ; 
Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet  and  blossom  m  the  dust." 

That  grand  old  lyric  to  a  great  extent 
exemplifies  what  we  have  said  in  reference 
to  such  compositions.  It  is  perfect  as  a 
death-song.  Every  hne  is  suggestive,  and 
spreads  itself  in  the  mind  into  a  wide  area 
of  thought  and  speculation.  Its  art,  too,  is 
excellent,  and  reminds  us  forcibly  of  Tenny- 
son in  our  own  day.  We  have  no  lame 
lines  eking  out  their  miserable  volition  by 
soiled  or  worn-out  wings  of  fancy,  or  forced 
up  to  our  sense  by  stilted  metaphors.    What 
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is  said  is  crisply  and  strongly,  because  nat- 
urally, said.  The  expressiveness  is  unob- 
trusive, because  strength  is  never  a  bully. 
We  know  of  nothing  in  the  range  of  lyrical 
works  more  beautiful  than  the  opening  of 
this  song,  and  its  great  beauty  and  strength 
is  in  its  direct  expressiveness : 

"The  glories  of  our  bii'th  and  state 

Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things." 

The  contrast,  a  power  of  great  efficiency  in 
all  classes  of  poetry,  and  of  great  beauty 
when  well  introduced,  especially  into  the 
lyric  order,  is  here  very  perfect;  and  it  is 
solely  because  there  is  no  cla])trap  in  the 
construction  of  the  verse.  Shirley  speaks 
with  perfect  naturalness,  and  in  that  is  his 
triumph.  It  is  the  triumph  of  honesty. 
Shadows  are  called  shadoivs,  i\ot  fleeting  va- 
pors of  this  thing  or  that ;  and  substances 
are  called — what  would  appear  to  some  of 
our  dilettanti  awfully  prosy — substantial; 
not  "concentrated  essences  of  sublimated 
bricks,"  and  so  forth.  There  is  no  straining 
after  ett'ect;  and  the  fact  is,  we  have  the 
whole  existence  of  man,  his  birth,  ambition, 
and  eminence,  conveyed  as  strongly,  truly, 
and  suggestively,  in  twelve  simple,  natural 
words,  as  in  the  most  elaborate  epics  or 
death-verses  in  the  English  language.  Poe 
was  right  in  saying,  "  It  is  no  paradox,  that 
the  more  prosaic  the  construction  of  the  verse 
the  better."  It  is  a  perfect  truth,  though 
by  no  means  an  original  idea  of  his.  In  this 
song  of  Shirley's  we  have  a  capital  illustra- 
tion of  the  force  of  directness.  How  many 
preachers  might  have  quoted, 

"  There  is  no  armor  against  fate," 

and  saved  their  breath  and  their  sermons. 
The  simple  line  suggests — and  no  mind  ca- 
pable of  hearing  any  every-day  sermon  can 
help,  after  reading  it,  thinkmg  to  itself  much 
quicker  than  any  other  could  convey — all 
that  can  be  said  or  writ  on  the  subject.  The 
whole  moral  of  the  grand  revolutionist  and 
his  repubhcan  equality,  death  and  the  grave, 
upon  which  more  rags  and  paper  have  been 
wasted  than  would  winding-sheet  creation, 
is  given  in  the  eight  syllables : 

"  Death  lays  his  icy  hands  on  kings." 

It  is  needless  to  go  through  it  line  for  hne; 
the  song  is  there,  and  its  immense  sugges- 
tiveness  will  shoot  through  the  brain  of  every 
reader.     A  word  ou  its  style.     It  is  perfect.  1 


The  change  in  the  fifth  line  of  eacb  stanza 
to  the  short  line  of  two  iambuses  from  the 
alternating  iambics  and  anapests  of  the  four 
preceding  is  perhaps  not  noticed  in  its  effect 
by  most  readers,  but  is  a  movement  of  great 
strength,  and  aids  the  purpose  of  the  poem 
in  a  remarkable  manner.  The  shortening 
of  the  line,  or  rather  the  dividing  of  a  line 
of  four  iambic  feet  into  two  lines  of  two 
iambuses,  makes  a  necessity  for  the  quick 
recurrence  of  a  rhyme,  which  in  this  place 
comes  with  marked  and  forcible  emphasis. 

"  Sceptre  and  crown 
Must  tumble  down," 

and  what  follows,  is  but  an  amplification  of 
the  line  which  preceded ;  but  amplification, 
when  judiciously  and  dramatically  done,  is 
one  of  the  true  and  great  resources  of  the 
orator,  and  oratory,  or  rather  its  power  of 
eloquent  expression,  is  of  the  most  decided 
need  to  a  lyric;;!  composition,  it  being  always 
supposed  to  be  written  for  chanting. 

"  Sceptre  and  crown,"  Ac, 

is  an  emphatic  explanation  of  what  preceded ; 
a  burden  or  refrain  enlarged  from  the  prem- 
ises laid  down,  in  which  some  generalities 
for  the  sake  of  conviction  and  explanation  are 
introduced.  In  the  other  two  stanzas  the 
same  construction  is  present.  The  four  first 
lines  of  every  stanza  make  the  poem  com- 
plete, for  they  are  perfect;  the  latter  four 
lines  are  introduced  to  each  stanza  in  the 
shape  of  evidence  to  the  senses,  and  convey 
with  more  minutiae  of  detail  what  was  alieady 
said.  The  verbal  elegance  and  strength  of 
nomenclature  displayed  in  the  composition 
of  this  song  are  eloquent  in  their  own  behalf; 
and  we  will  do  no  more  than  italicize  some 
of  them,  lest  our  readers  might  argue,  as 
they  do  of  psuedo  witticisms,  that  to  need 
explanation  only  proves  their  stupidity. 

Let  us  present  our  reader  with  another 
song,  on  a  different  subject,  though  un- 
cheerful.  (We  have  a  natural,  or  a  prac- 
tice-made-perfect love  for  misfortune  and 
disappointment.)  The  song  which  we 
are  about  to  present  is  a  modern  one,  and 
one  which  we  think  beautiful,  and  favor 
as  such.  Its  great  beauty  is  its  prolific  sug- 
gestiveness.  It  is  by  Tom  Hood,  that 
genial  and  dual  spirit,  for  whom  Urania 
and  Momus  must  have  stood  sponsors,  and 
whom  in  love  for  their  charge  each  sought 
to  make  their  own,  by  casting  with  lovable 
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rivalry  tlieir  peculiar  and  intense  influences 
over  him.  They  succeeded  in  making  him 
greater  than  either,  by  making  him  master 
of  both.     This  song  is  entitled  : 

TO    A    FALSE    FRIEND. 

"  Our  hands  have  met,  but  not  our  hearts  ; 

Oar  hands  will  never  meet  again. 
Friends  if  we  have  ever  been, 

Friends  we  cannot  now  remain: 
I  only  know  I  loved  you  once, 

I  only  know  I  loved  in  vain. 
Our  hands  liave  met,  but  not  our  hearts ; 

Our  hands  will  never  meet  again  ! 

"  Then  farewell  to  heart  and  hand ! 

I  would  our  hands  had  never  met : 
Even  the  outward  form  of  love 

Must  be  resigiicd  tvith  sOiMe  eegekt. 
Friends  we  still  might  seem  to  be, 

If  I  my  wrong  could  e'er  forget. 
Our  hands  have  join'd,  but  not  our  hearts: 

I  would  our  hands  had  never  met !" 

The  courage  of  sorrowful  desperation  is 
more  strongly  portrayed  in  those  lines  than 
any  we  are  aware  of.  It  opens  with  a  de- 
termination, evidently  the  effect  of  much 
thought,  beautifully  expressed, — the  con- 
densed essence  of  a  great  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  deceived, — and  suggests  to  the  reader 
all  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  must 
have  led  to  such  a  conclusion.  In  the  third 
and  fourth  lines  the  determination  is  ampli- 
fied on  with  emphatic  nervousness : 

"  Friends  if  we  have  ever  been, 
Friends  we  cannot  now  remain^ 

Then  follows  a  hinting  of  the  reason,  the 
natural  sequence  of  the  foregone  expressions ; 
the  why^  the  wherefore.  There  has  been  a 
deep  love,  and  a  deep  disappointment ;  there 
is  no  hint  at  deception.  The  love  has  been 
so  deep  and  so  earnest,  that  it  cannot  easily 
convince  itself  of  wrong  in  the  object  "  once" 
beloved ;  will  not,  with  the  true  spirit  and 
logic  of  the  heart,  allow  such  a  thought  more 
than  a  transient  location  in  the  mind.  It 
only  knows  it  "  loved  in  vain."  Perhaps 
the  heart  argues  with  itself  that  its  failure 
was  its  own  tault,  but  the  break-off  is  indis- 
pensable for  its  own  truth,  its  safety,  which 
Is  a  small  concern,  but  more  probably  its  in- 
jured pride, — ay,  its  pride,  which  acts  on  the 
■will:  what  mortal, even  lover  though  he  be, 
that  has  not  pride  ? — and  the  determination 
of  separation  is  more  intensely  and  sorrow- 
fully settled  in  the  mind  than  before : 

"  Our  hands  will  never  meet  again." 


The  "  farewell "  in  the  opening  of  the  sec- 
ond stanza  is  the  natural  consequence  of  a 
deep  affection,  which,  though  it  no  longer 
can  be  made  apparent  for  its  own  reasons, 
still  lingers  in  the  bosom  of  the  lover.  The 
heart-wruuo;  wish  that 


'their  hands  had  never  met" 


is  the  last  struggle  in  the  heart  yielding  for 
ever  the  object  it  loved.  By  a  retrospective 
analysis  of  his  heart,  he  passes  through  the 
days,  the  hours,  the  objects,  and  little  inci- 
dents of  his  love,  until  he  comes  to  the  source 
of  all — the  first  meeting ;  and  in  wild  de- 
spair in  himself  leaps  at  that,  sees  it  as  the 
Lethe  fount  of  all  his  unhappiness,  and  most 
naturally  prays  it  had  never  been.  This 
shows  one  of  the  truest  phases  in  the  life  of 
love  :  it  always  snatches  for  consolation  at 
something  which  cannot  give  it.  A  mo- 
ment's thought  would  show  its  impractica- 
bility, but  what  real  lover  ever  was  practi- 
cable? Immediately  follows  another  glance 
into  the  metaphysics  of  the  heart, — the  self- 
pacifying  argument  that  there  was  no  real 
attachment,  merely  the  outward  "  form  of 
love  ;"  and  then,  as  an  excuse  for  the  evi- 
dent weakness  into  which  his  soul-talk  has 
led  him,  finding  it  holds  him  firmer  than  he 
could  have  thought,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
appearances,  he  adds  that 

"  Even  the  outward  form  of  love 

Must  be  resigned  with  some  regret^ 

The  real  lover  is  still  apparent  in  him.  The 
excess  of  love  is  still  manifest.  The  heart 
allowed  too  much  for  its  own  rest  even  in 
regretting  its  resignation,  and  little  more 
would  make  him  as  open  and  unregardful  a 
devotee  as  ever.  He  is  lingering  around  his 
love.  Affection  is  growing — is  returning 
on  him.     He  admits  that 

"  Friends  we  still  might  seern  to  be  ;" 

but  if  they  seemed,  if  they  met,  he  would  be 
lost ;  and  his  pride  again  rises  supreme : 

"If  I  my  wrong  could  e'er  forget ;" 

and  then,  in  the  strength  of  his  renewed 
spirit,  he  turns  to  his  first  thoughts  of  their 
hearts  not  joining,  and  concludes  with  an  ef- 
fort to  think  it  all  a  dream ;  to  go  back  beyond 
their  meeting, — 

"  I  would  our  hands  had  never  met," — 

and  live  forward  as  though  it  had  not  been 
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There  is  a  great  intensity  of  feeling  and 
deep  metaphysical  analysis  in  those  simple 
but  beautiful  lines.  The  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart  is  wide,  and  no  doubt  presents 
a  phase  in  the  existence  of  that  of  the  har- 
rowed soul  of  the  author.  Those  lines  cast 
over  us  a  feeling  of  deep  sadness,  and  to  hear 
them  sung  to  the  beautiful  melody  composed 
for  them,  and  which  but  more  deeply  por- 
trays the  feelings  of  the  words,  makes  us  mel- 
ancholy for  the  night.  The  air,  by  one  of 
the  most  gifted  of  living  composers,  William 
Vincent  Wallace,  is  extremely  beautiful, 
and  one  of  the  most  exquisitely  melodious 
of  modern  compositions.  The  composer 
seems  to  have  caught  up  every  feeling,  to 
anticipate  every  thought.  It  is  really  meta- 
physical melody,  perfect  in  its  expression  of 
ihe  determination,  sorrow,  and  loving  doubts 
and  reminiscences  of  the  poet.  He  has  caught 
the  poet's  heart  into  his  own,  and  sent  it  out 
with  the  raiment  of  deep  and  melancholy 
sound  such  as  it  has  appealed  to  us  in.  It 
has  never  appealed  in  vain. 

These  two  songs  we  have  quoted  arc  per- 
fect of  their  kind,  and  carry  out  our  idea  of 
the  construction  of  lyrical  compositions. 
They  are  direct,  comprehensive,  suggestive. 
From  the  opening  of  Shirley's  plaint  to  the 
exquisite  concluding  couplet, 

"  Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet,  and  blossom  in  the  dust," 

it  shows  a  deep  analytical  insight  into  life, 
and  through  cant  and  hypocrisy  ;  and  cast- 
ing off  the  clouds  and  dire  vapors  that  hang- 
over the  social  heaven,  seeks  the  jiure  air, 
the  clear  atmosphere  of  the  soul  itself; 
catches  the  lightning  through  the  cloud,  and 
brings  its  living  truth  face  to  face  with  man. 
In  Hood's  poem,  the  unity  is  almost  miracu- 
lous. In  two  short  verses,  he  presents  the 
whole  torture  of  a  rich  and  wellino;  love  under 
disappomtment.  Opening  with  a  determi- 
nation to  conquer  his  own  feelings,  he  tells 
a  world  of  woes  by  a  few  electric  touches, 
short  as  they  are  rapid,  but  large  enough  to 
admit  us  to  his  full  heart-confidence;  and 
concludes  as  he  began,  binding  up  as  it  were 
the  kernel  within  the  shell.  The  thought 
he  started  with  he  ends  with  ;  and  all  that 
is  said  or  done  in  the  interim  moves  and 
speaks  like  the  machinery  of  a  watch, 
wheels  within  wheels,  all  within  the  case  and 
face,  for  the  true  perfection  and  regularity  of 


which  the  interior  toils  and  has  a  mechanic 
being. 

In  songs  of  a  more  vivacious,  a  hght  love 
or  Bacchanalian  character,  where  personal 
peculiarities  or  characteristics  are  introduced, 
drolleries  grafted  in,  or  witticisms  discharged, 
the  greatest  fear  of  failure  is  in  diffuseness. 
Earnestness  through  all  must  be  the  guiding 
star.  The  most  ludicrous  or  humorous  re- 
flection, expressed  in  lackadaisical  diffuse- 
ness, produces,  if  any,  but  a  tithe  of  the  effect 
it  would  produce  if  given  in  an  earnest  and 
direct  manner.  It  should  rather  startle  by 
its  unique  suddenness,  like  sun-light  break- 
ing into  a  darkened  room  through  a  small 
opening  of  the  blind.  It  should  astonish  by 
its  clearness,  like  the  ring  of  a  rifle-shot, 
heard  to  be  fully  understood  and  then  ex- 
tinct. Its  magic  is  suggestive,  and  its  ear- 
nestness leaves  no  doubt  but  that  something 
was  intended.  In  songs  of  pure  aflection 
this  curse  of  diffuseness  is  even  more  to  be 
dreaded.  The  fact  of  the  poet  embodying  a 
lover's  thoughts  leads  to  a  multitude  of  feel- 
ings regarding  the  mistress  sung  of  or  sung 
to,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  the  work  of 
amplification  and  reiteration  is  carried  to  an 
extent  which  renders  the  performance  dis- 
gustingly flattering  or  weakly  meaningless.  It 
is  in  this  emergency  the  true  poet,  as  the  true 
general,  takes  the  outposts,  the  keys  to  the 
whole  campaign,  and  catches  at  those  points 
which  suggest  his  mastery  over  the  whole 
ground.  He  sees  through  the  character, 
and  gives  the  little  heart- touches  of  expres- 
sion which  clearly  set  before  the  reader  a 
perfect  history  or  a  perfect  likeness.  The 
following  verse  of  Moore's  brings  a  beautiful 
picture  to  our  mind,  and  yet  he  has  not  filled 
in  his  sketch  with  the  slightest  tint  of  color, 
but  the  "smiling  eyes,"  and  the  "hope," 
"joy,"  and  "light"  in  them  lead  us  to  the 
ideal  expression  of  an  accompanying  face,  the 
face  to  a  form,  all  grace  and  sweetness  ;  and. 
we  have  a  gentle,  lovable  form  before  us,  as 
true  as  if  the  graceful  pencil  of  Kenny  Mea- 
dows or  the  rich  color  of  Maclise  had  been 
at  work : — 


"  Whene'er  I  see  those  smiling  eyes, 

So  full  of  hope,  and  Joy,  and  tight, 
As  if  no  cloud  could  ever  rise 

To  dim  a  heav'n  so  purely  bright, 
I  sigh  to  think  how  soon  that  brow 

Jn  grief  may  lose  its  every  ray, 
And  that  light  heart,  so  joyous  now, 

Almost  forget  it  once  was  gay." 
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The  cZoMc?less,  "purely  bright"  eyes,  the 
p^iefless  brow,  and  the  "  light  heart"  con- 
vey the  whole  idea  of  her  of  whom  such  is 
said,  even  as  the  mariner  can  prophesy  the 
day  or  the  morrow  by  the  sky  signs  of  the 
dawn  or  the  evening.  Here  is  another  verse 
from  the  "  Melodies,"  which  always  struck 
us  as  inexpressibly  beautiful,  and  which  one 
could  linger  over  by  the  hour.  It  tells  a 
whole  history  of  literary  life,  and  its  truth  is 
read  in  all  literary  biography : — 

"  Though  the  bard  to  purer  fame  may  soar, 
When  wild  youth's  past ; 
Though  he  win  the  wise,  who  frown'd  before, 
To  smile  at  last; 
He'll  never  meet 
A  joy  so  sweet, 
In  all  his  noon  of  fame, 
As  when  first  he  sung  to  woman's  ear 

His  soul-felt  flame. 
And  at  every  close,  she  blush'd  to  hear 
The  one  loved  name." 

These  quotations  carry  out  our  idea  of 
song-writing. 

We  have  a  very  sweet  song  before  us 
which  wo  do  not  remember  to  have  ever 
met  in  print.  We  have  looked  through 
several  volumes  which  we  thought  likely  to 
contain  it,  but  in  vain  have  we  sought  a 
clue  to  its  authorship.  We  have  taken  it 
down  from  the  recitation  of  a  lady  who 
sings  it,  and  who  recollects  it  from  child- 
hood. We  have  applied  to  several  literary 
friends  for  information  as  to  its  parentage, 
but  without  finding  any  more  than  we  knew 
ourself.     Here  is  the  foundling  : — 

"  Oh !  thou  art  the  lad  of  my  heart,  Willie ! 

There's  love,  and  there's  hope,  and  there's  glee. 
There's  love  and  there's  joy  in  thy  bounding  step, 

And  there's  bliss  in  thy  bonny  blue  e'e  1 
But,  oh !  how  my  heart  was  torn,  Willie ; 

For  little  I  e'er  thought  to  see 
That  the  lad  who  won  the  lasses  all 

Should  ever  be  won  by  me  1 

"  But  of  vows  so  soft  as  thy  vows,  Willie, 

Oh !  who  would  not  like  me  be  proud  ? — 
Come  down,  come  down,  sweet  lark,  and  see, 

Come  down  frae  thy  echoing  cloud  ; 
Come  down  frae  thy  cloud,  and  tell  to  thy  mate, — 

But  tell  to  thy  mate  alone, — 
Thou  hast  found  a  maid  whose  heart  of  love 

Was  merry  and  light  as  thine  own ! " 

The  chief  beauty  of  this  song,  and  it  is  a 
true  song,  is  its  naturalness — the  spontaneity 
with  which  it  bursts  forth.  There  is  no  art 
in  its  composition  at  all  as  regards  metre, 
yet  the  contrasts  have  all  the  art  which  true 


heart  manifests.  It  is  in  this  particular  that 
the  songs  of  Burns  excel ;  in  the  true  spirit, 
embodying  what  rushes  to  every  mind,  and 
entrapping  as  an  illustration  to  his  main  ob- 
ject every  little  occurrence,  making  every 
thing  and  all  things  subservient  to  his  occa- 
sion. The  song  we  have  quoted  is  a  beau- 
tiful burst  of  affection  and  passionate  pride. 
The  opening  line  is  excessively  musical ;  it 
bounds  with  conscious  joy,  and  almost 
suggests  a  tune.  The  amplification  of  the 
praises  of  her  Willie  in  the  three  succeed- 
ing hues  is  most  natural,  showing  the  delight 
with  which  the  maiden  singer  loves  to  dwell 
on  the  appearance  of  her  beloved,  and  her 
connecting  with  his  "bounding  step"  and 
"  bonnie  blue  e'e,"  all  the  love,  hope,  and 
joy  which  her  natural  and  maiden  pride 
suggests  to  her  mind  as  the  beau-ideal  of  a 
young  lovable  hero.  Every  true  woman 
thinks  thus,  and  associates  with  the  object  of 
her  love  all  the  manhood  and  hope  and  bliss 
which  it  is  possible  for  her  mind  to  im- 
agine. It  is  this  power  of  idealizing  which 
varies  woman's  love.  The  more  a  woman 
thinks  her  lover  is,  the  more  heroic,  the 
more  manly  he  is  to  her  notion,  the  more 
intense  is  her  affection  for  him.  The  true 
soul  of  woman  finds  congenial  labor  here. 
What  woman  could  love  a  coward  ?  This 
faculty  and  feeling  it  must  be  which  pro- 
duces the  great  likeness  between  those  who 
love.  For  a  woman  must  be  noble  to 
idealize  a  noble  man,  and  the  man  to  appre- 
ciate the  feelings  and  grandeur  of  such  a 
woman  must  have  the  true  soul  actuating 
and  guiding  him — a  soul  capable  of  un- 
derstanding and  participating  in  noble  ac- 
tions. 

"  But,  oh !  how  my  heart  was  torn,  Willie," 

and  concluding  lines  of  the  first  stanza,  pre- 
sent a  beautiful  insight  to  the  maiden's 
heart,  and  is  the  most  natural  turn  of 
thought  to  the  preceding.  Having  won 
him,  she  thinks  back  to  the  time  her  heart 
was  torn  with  doubt  and  despair,  and  shows 
that  strong  silent  love  so  characteristic  of  a 
deep-seated  affection.  Her  modesty,  too, 
in  fearing  competition  with  the  other 
maidens,  tells  a  whole  heart-history.  The 
contrast  of  her  present  the  more  forcibly 
makes  her  think  of  the  past,  and  the  am- 
plification of  the  joy  in  the  opening  is  the 
more  natural  on  this  very  account,  for  she 
has  had  her  sorrow : 
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"  Oh  \  ho^v  my  heart  was  torn,  Willie ; 

For  little  I  e'er  thought  to  see 

That  the  lad  who  won  the  lasses  all 

Should  ever  be  won  by  me ! " 

In  the  opening  of  the  second  stanza  she 
recurs  to  his  vows  and  to  the  pride  they 
should  naturally  entail  on  her,  keeping  in 
mind  that  he  who  "won  the  lasses  all"  was 
now  hers  alone.  The  break-off  in  the  third 
line,  with  an  apostrophe  to  the  lark,  to  us 
appears  most  natural,  and  is  one  of  those 
(can  we  say  ?)  tricks  of  application  which 
love  makes  for  the  heightening  of  its  own 
purpose.  She  implores  the  lark  to  come 
down,  that  she  might  compare  her  own  love 
with  the  love  of  its  mate  for  him,  as  pure 
and  joyous.  The  maidenhood  of  the  ex- 
pression in  the  line, 

"  But  tell  to  thy  mate  alone" 

is  very  suggestive,  and  conveys  all  the 
modesty  and  silent-love  characteristics 
spoken  of  before  in  connection  with  the 
fifth  line  of  the  first  stanza.  "  Tell  to  thy 
mate  alone,''''  as  she  would  tell  her  Willie. 
Her  love  is  alone  for  him,  and  needs  be  told 
to  no  other  ;  and  conscious  of  being  beloved 
in  return,  she  is  as  "  merry  and  light"  as 
the  lark's  mate,  cleaving  with  its  loving 
wings  the  congenial  sky  of  heaven.  In  our 
opinion  it  is  a  very  beautiful  song,  and 
carries  out  our  idea  of  the  song  proper,  in 
its  spontaneity,  heart,  and  suggestiveness. 
We  have  before  alluded  to  its  inartistic 
qualities ;  they  are  evident.  It  may  be 
that  the  memory  of  the  lady  from  whom 
we  have  it  has  dropped  some  words  and  in- 
troduced others,  but  we  rather  give  the  song 
as  we  have  it  than  alter  it.  It  is  most 
likely,  however,  that  it  stands  on  our  page 
as  it  was  written,  with  some  very  trivial 
difference,  and  we  should  think  it  between 
half  a  century  and  seventy  years  old. 

The  directness,  uniqueness,  heart,  and  sug- 
gestiveness which  we  idealize  as  the  combina- 
tion necessary  to  the  being  of  a  soitg,  will 
be  found  to  be  present  in  the  works  of  those 
lyrists  who  hold  on  the  public  ear;  those 
who  live  through  the  fashionable  season,  and 
who  make  for  the  reception  of  their  thought 
all  seasons  fashionable.  Look  to  the  three 
greatest  lyrists  of  our  time,  perhaps  of  any 
time,  Moore,  Burns,  and  Beranger,  and  we 
find  in  them  all  those  elements  we  contend 
for.  Burns's  great  quality  is  his  thorough 
candor,  heart,   and  humor.    He  is  often 


rough,  but  always  natural.  He  knew  no 
rules  but  those  of  his  heart,  and  wrote  as  it 
dictated,  because  he  couldn't  help  it.  Stop 
from  writing  ?  He  could  no  more  do  it  than 
Bacchus  could  stop  from  drinking.  He 
should  sing  as  well  as  breathe.  To  him  was 
given  another  power  of  vitality,  not  often 
consigned  to  man.  Singing  was  necessary 
to  his  life,  although  it  indirectly  caused  his 
death.  Now  this  looks  paradoxical,  reader, 
but  it  is  not  so.  In  Burns  we  often  find  real 
humor,  oftener  ludicrousness.  He  possessed 
a  deep  nature-gift  of  knowledge  of  character, 
and  could  pierce  to  the  heart  of  humanity, 
join  in  the  undertone  of  its  inborn  melody, 
take  up  its  minutest  pulses,  and  convey  their 
throbbings  and  feelings  to  his  fellow-men. 
He  was  wild,  too,  and  gloiiously  uncouth, 
but  in  all  he  was  thoroughly  national,  and, 
for  those  days  of  hypocrisy  and  mask,  unnat- 
urally natural,  and  always  enthusiastically 
in  earnest. 

George  H.  Colton,  the  author  of  "  Te- 
cumseh,"  and  one  of  the  original  projectors 
and  editors  of  this  Review,  was  a  critic  of 
remarkably  acute  and  sensitive  appreciation. 
An  intimate  friend  of  his,  now  at  our  elbow, 
and  to  whom  we  have  been  reading  our 
essay,  interrupts  us  to  tell  an  anecdote 
which,  as  it  is  characteristic  of  Colton,  illus- 
trates the  power  of  Burns,  and  agrees  per- 
fectly with  our  ideas  of  the  epic  suggestive- 
ness of  a  song,  we  insert  here.  Colton  had 
a  tender  and  sympathetic  perception  for  the 
beautiful  and  the  pathetic,  and  it  appears  he 
never  could  repeat  the  well-known  lines  of 
Burns, 

"  Had  we  never  loved  sae  kindly, 
■  Had  we  never  loved  sae  blindly, 
Never  met  and  never  parted, 
We  had  ne'er  been  broken-hearted," 

without  tears  coming  to  his  eyes.  These 
lines  were  favorites  of  Colton's,  and  on  re- 
peating them  once  to  our  friend,  he  remarked 
with  exceeding  truth  that  they  were  among 
the  finest  lines  he  knew,  and  concluded 
thus  epigrammatically  :  "  In  those  four  fines 
we  have  a  play  of  Shakspeare's  or  a  novel 
of  Walter  Scott's!"  Scott,  himself  a 
wizard,  and  than  whom  none  could  better 
understand  their  suggestiveness,  said  of 
these  same  lines,  that  they  contained  the 
essence  of  a  thousand  love  romances.  We 
had  not  the  pleasure  of  Colton's  acquaint- 
ance, but  from  this  conversational  remark 
it  is  plain  we  should  have  agreed  as  to  the 
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necessity  of  the  song  proper.  These  four 
Hnes  contain  an  epic — many  epics  in  their 
suggestions.  They  are  simple,  spontaneous, 
strong,  pathetic,  and  present  the  wildering 
atory  with  the  nervous  completeness  of  con- 
density  that  such  an  experience  would  con- 
vey most  naturally  to  the  heart  of  a  true, 
sorrowing  lover. 

]\Ioore,  as  a  lyrist,  is  far  the  most  perfect  and 
brilliant  we  can  name ;  and  it  is  as  a  lyrist 
ho  will  flow  over  the  rapids  and  cataracts  of 
Time  undisturbed.  For  Time's  old  stream 
does  not  always  flow  smoothly,  O  reader. 
It  has  its  Avhirlpools  and  cataracts :  we  all 
witnessed  one  of  the  latter,  nor  long  since 
either — '48.  Time  worked  itself  to  fever 
heat  then.  It  roared  till  we  almost  thought 
it  had  changed  its  voice  for  aye.  The  old 
sinner  abated,  thinking  he  had  cried  enough 
for  his  misdeeds,  but  left  an  echo  to  perform 
that  which  he  needs  must  have  left  unwept 
for,  and  which  thunders  in  his  wake  like  the 
haunting  conscience  of  a  great  crime.  Moore 
will  outlive  those  cataracts,  and  lull  the  old 
man's  wrath.  Moore's  power  of  language  is 
exceeding;  he  strikes  the  finest  chords  of 
feeling  by  a  word,  and  enraptures  by  a  well- 
pointed  metaphor :  we  speak  especially  of 
his  songs.  His  periods  curl  as  gracefully  as 
the  whitened  locks  of  sea-foam  coming  near 
a  coast  when  a  gay  land-breeze  kisses  them ; 
they  wave  and  sparkle  hke  diamonds.  The 
construction  of  his  songs  is  perfection ;  his 
wit  brilliant,  and  suiting  its  place  and  oppor- 
tunity as  the  flowers  the  seasons.  When  he 
rises  into  a  purely  national  feeling,  his  emo- 
tions are  strong  and  nervous,  embodying  the 
spirit  of  his  land,  its  sorrow,  glory,  or  gal- 
lantry. He  is  musical  beyond  compare,  and 
tender  to  blessedness.  His  pathos  is  of  a 
refined  and  exquisite  nature,  those  lyrics,  to 
wit,  "  Oh,  breathe  not  his  name ;"  "  Has 
sorrow  thy  young  days  shaded  ?"  "  The  Harp 
that  once  through  Tara's  Halls ;"  and  a 
crowd  of  others  which  cling  to  the  reader's 
memory.  His  deviltry  is  rather  impish 
than  diabolic,  and  his  Bacchanalian  songs 
are  decidedly  intoxicating,  if  not  in  them- 
selves intoxicated.  He  is  a  true  minstrel,  in 
his  wit,  wassail,  war,  and  women. 

Beranger,  without  Moore's  finish,  has  more 
style  than  Burns,  with  all  the  latter's  natu- 
ralness. He  is  boisterous,  humorsome,  witty, 
pointed  in  a  like  degree,  and  possesses  a  cer- 
tain forcible  pith,  born  of  his  undying  polit- 
ical zeal,  which  is  perfectly  electric.     Like 


both  the  Scotch  and  Irish  bards,  he  is  very 
sarcastic  when  he  has  an  opportunity,  and 
deals  heavy  blows,  and  leaves  life-scars  on 
the  objects  of  his  wrath.  He  is  very  sug- 
gestive, and  his  unity  is  a  great  feature  in  his 
songs  ;  being  written  with  some  cert;tin  pur- 
pose, they  give  a  daguerreotype  which  sug- 
gests the  time,  influence,  or  person,  under 
whose  inspiration  he  wrote.  Rejniblican 
France  is  the  pole  to  which  his  soul  has  been 
magnetized,  and  he  has  kept  his  head,  hand 
and  heart  firmly  in  that  direction  through  all 
vicissitudes,  storms,  and  prison  windows.  He 
is  always  in  earnest,  and  the  arrows  of  his 
Cupid  are  as  sharp  as  his  freedom-seeking 
lance.  He  is  honest,  daring,  natural,  and 
national,  bounding  with  heart  and  good-hu- 
mor. We  rarely  meet  a  translation  of  one 
of  his  songs  to  come  up  with  our  idea  of  him, 
they  are  so  difficult  of  English  rendering  by 
the  localisms,  idiosyncrasies,  and  naivete  of 
the  author.  The  best,  we  might  say  the 
only  really  characteristic  translations  we 
have  met,  are  those  by  Dr.  Maginn,  Father 
Prout,  (Rev.  F.  Mahony,)  and  William  Dowe: 
these  are  to  be  found  only  in  Fraser's,  the 
Dublin  University,  and  lately  Sartain's 
Magazines.  Why  not  Dowe  make  a  collec- 
tion ?* 

The  songs  of  such  poets  as  we  have  alluded 
to  live  in  the  future  as  traditions  and  family 
legends.  The  first  airs  that  lullaby  the  occu- 
pant of  the  cradle,  they  will  grow  with  the 
child  up  through  his  youth  and  manhood  aa 
a  part  of  him ;  and  though  he  never  had  the 
books,  or  knew  how  even  to  read  if  he  had 
them,  he  shall  be  haunted  by  the  song  as 
his  good  or  evil  genius,  the  star  under  which 
he  was  born.  He  shall  leave  it  to  his  children 
as  a  legacy,  and  to  his  children's  children 
shall  croon  it  in  the  chimney-corner,  or  under 
the  Liberty-trees  or  hawthorns  of  his  own 
youthhood.     The  songs  of  Haynes  Bailey 


*  Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  met  the 
following  paragraph,  which,  even  more  literallj 
than  we  could  have  imagined,  carries  out  our  idea 
of  the  suggestiveness  of  the  true  song.  The  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  London  Literary  Gazette 
writes :  "  "Within  the  last  few  months  the  world- 
renowned  '  Lisette,'  the  '  Grandmere,'  '  Roger  Bon- 
temps,'  and  I  know  not  how  many  other  of  B6- 
ranger's  exquisite  songs,  have  been  transformed 
into  plays ;  and  this  week,  there  have  been  '  La 
Gotton '  spun  out  into  five  acts,  and  '  La  Bouque- 
tiere  et  le  Croque-Mort.' "  Colton'a  remark  on 
Burns's  lines  is  made  a  fact,  as  regards  the  for- 
tunate French  lyrist. 
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and  Thomas  Dibdin,  and  others  of  their  class, 
possess  a  "  rage"  for  a  time,  owing  to  some 
accident  of  tune  or  fashion ;  but  they  fall 
like  the  leaves  of  autumn,  and  are  whizzed 
out  of  existence  with  the  season  and  the  last 
soiree.  Bailey's  songs  are  pretty — no  more. 
Who  reads  them  now,  notwithstanding  their 
once  great  popularity  ?  No  one,  save  sen- 
timental young  ladies,  and  gentlemen  who 
try  to  torture  themselves  into  what  they  call 
affection,  as  they  would  torture  them  into 
corsets  and  paddings.  And  where  are  Dib- 
din's  now  ?  Where  ? — where,  but  consigned 
to  the  lurching  and  "heave-ahead,"  red- 
faced  and  big-whiskered  fellow  in  clean  white 
trousers  and  blue  jacket  edged  with  tape, 
who  "does"  the  very  nautical  business  be- 
hind the  foot-lights  of  the  minor  theatres  of 
London  ?  "  Out  on  the  lazv  land-lubbers  !" 
"  Split  my  taffrail !"  "  Shiver  my  timbers  !" 
and  then  out  comes  the  ghost  of  poor  Dib- 
din,  to  the  delight  of  the  "gods"  and  other 
admirers  of  the  "  Mariners  of  England,"  and 
to  the  disquiet  of  poor  Tom's  ghost,  no 
doubt,  (if  he  has  one.)  These  songs  for  the 
most  part  lacked  natiu-e  ;  they  w^ere  painted 
for  theatric  representation,  like  an  accompa- 
nying scene.  They  wanted  heart,  truth,  and 
earnestness,  and  so  went  the  ways  of  hypo- 
crisy. 

Some  of  the  songs  of  George  P.  Morris 
and  Charles  Fenno  Hoffman  are  catching 
and  exceedingly  pretty,  but  they  want  that 
"  no  uncomnaon  want,"  earnestness.  They 
are  exceedingly  musical,  those  of  the  latter 
especially ;  but  that  thorough  heaii  and 
spontaneity  so  requisite  to  the  song  is  in  gen- 
eral wanting.  Poe  says  that  "  Woodman, 
spare  that  Ti-ee"  is  enough  to  make  Morris 
immortal.  We  admire  the  song  for  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  pathetic  tenderness  in  it,  and 
for  its  suggestiveness  of  a  story.  At  the 
same  time  we  must  admit  that  the  author 
took  more  than  a  hint  from  Thomas  Camp- 
bell's "  Beech  Tree's  Petition."  It  is  worth 
reading  the  two  side  by  side : — 


"  Woodman,  spare  that  tree, 

Touch  not  a  single  bough; 
In  youth  it  shelter'd  me, 

And  I'll  protect  it  now. 
'Twas  my  forefather's  hand 

That  placed  it  near  his  cot : 
0  woodman  !  spare  that  tree, 

The  axe  shall  harm  it  not. 


"  Oft,  when  a  careless  child, 

Beneath  its  shade  I've  heard 
The  wood-note?  sweet  and  wild 

Of  many  a  forest  bird  ; 
My  mother  kiss'd  me  here, 

My  father  press'd  my  hand : 
I  ask  thee  with  a  tear 

To  let  that  old  oak  stand. 


"  That  old  familiar  tree, 

Whose  glory  and  renown 
Are  spread  o'er  land  and  sea, 

Say,  wouldst  thou  hack  it  down  ? 
Woodman,  forbear  thy  stroke, 

Touch  not  its  earth-bound  ties ; 
Oh  !  spare  that  aged  oak 

Now  towering  to  the  skies." 

We  quote  from  memory.  Here  is  Camp- 
bell's :— 

"  Oh !  leave  this  barren  spot  to  me  ! 
iSpare,  woodman,  spare  the  beechen  tree  ! 
Though  shrub  [bush]  nor  floweret  never  grow 
My  wan  [dark]  unwarming  shade  below  ; 
IS!  or  summer  bud  perfume  the  dew 
Of  rosy  blush,  or  yellow  hue  ; 
Nor  fruits  of  autumn,  blossom-born, 
My  green  and  glossy  leaves  adorn  ; 
Nor  murmuring  tribes  from  me  derive 
Th'  ambrosial  treasures  of  the  hive ; 
Yet  leave  this  little  spot  to  me  : 
Spare,  woodman,  spare  the  beechen  tree  ! 

"  Thrice  twenty  summers  I  have  seen, 
The  sky  grow  bright,  the  forest  green  ; 
And  many  a  u'intry  loind  have  stood 
In  bloomless,  fruitless  solitude, 
Since  childhood  in  my  rustling  [pleasant]  bower 
First  spent  its  sweet  and  sportive  hour  ; 
Since  youthful  lovers  in  my  shade 
Their  vows  of  truth  and  rapture  paid  [made  J 
And  on  my  trunk's  surviving  frame 
Carved  many  a  long- forgotten  name. 
Oh !  by  the  vows  [sighs]  of  gentle  sound 
First  breathed  upon  this  sacred  ground  ; 
By  all  that  Love  has  whispered  here, 
Or  Beauty  heard  with  ravish'd  ear  ; 
As  Love's  own  altar  honor  me  : 
Spare,  woodman,  spare  the  beechen  tree  !"* 

The  ideas  in  both  are  identical,  and  the 
burden  expressed  in  each  nearly  word  for 
word.  The  feelings  of  the  first  naturally 
grow  out  of  those  expressed  in  the  latter, 
and  are  only  different  in  being  put  into  the 


*  The  lines  italicized  were  emendations  of  the 
author,  and  appear  in  the  edition  of  184L  Th« 
earlier  editions  had  them  not ;  and  on  looking  at 
the  edition  of  1851,  Philadelphia,  we  perceive  that 
in  the  emended  form  are  also  five  verbal  alterations 
in  the  poem,  which  we  have  given  in  brackets  after 
the  original  text.  s. 
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mouth  of  a  female,  while  Campbell  made 
the  tree  itself  "  petition"  for  its  life. 

The  following  verses  by  Morris  are  full  of 
beauty,  and  worthy  the  praise  which  they 
have  met  with : — 

"  Where  Hudson's  wave  o'er  silvery  sands 

Winds  tlirough  the  hills  afar, 
Old  Crow-nest  like  a  monarch  stands, 

Crowned  witli  a  single  star. 
And  there,  amid  the  billowy  swells 

Of  roclc-ribbed,  cloud-capped  earth, 
My  fair  and  gentle  Ida  dwells, 

A  nymph  of  mountain  birth." 

Fit  dweUing  for  the  "fair  and  gentle  Ida." 
The  metaphor  of  the  "  billowy  swells "  of 
the  hills  is  the  more  perfectly  carried  out  by 
the  expression  of  the 

"  Nymph  of  mountain  birth." 

The  next  verse  is  rather  diffuse  in  rhetor- 
ical expletives  and  wanting  in  heart,  but  is 
nevertheless  pretty : — 

"The  snow-flake  that  the  cliff  receives — 

The  diamonds  of  the  showers — 
Spring's  tender  blossoms,  buds  and  leaves — 

The  sisterhood  of  flowers — 
Morn's  early  beam — eve's  balmy  breeze — 

Her  purity  define ; — 
But  Ida's  dearer  far  than  these 

To  this  fond  breast  of  mine.' 

This  second  stanza  wants  passion  and 
more  unity.  The  melody  of  the  lines  is  in- 
tercepted by  the  disjointed  construction — 
the  dashes  ( — ).  This  description  of  con- 
struction is  often  very  effective,  and  produces 
strength,  but  every  word  should  heighten 
in  character  and  force  to  achieve  such  an 
end.  It  is  very  dangerous  in  lyrical  com- 
position to  deal  in  the  dash  style.  In  the 
fifth  line,  "J^/brn's  early  beam"  is  very 
rough  :  the  two  consonants  r  come  together 
too  closely,  and  produce  a  stumble  in  the 
course  of  the  metre,  as  well  as  an  unpleas- 
antness to  the  ear.     The  line  should  read, 

"DawrCs  early  beam — eve's  balmy  breeze ;" 

and  it  would  be  perfect  at  all  points.  Such 
a  difference  is  by  no  means  slight.  Singei"s 
know  well  the  happiness  of  words  which 
may  be  articulated  clearly  and  with  ease. 

Mr.  Moms  seems  to  be  a  communist  in 
the  way  of  verses,  for  we  find  among  his 
compositions  many  ideas  and  expressions  of 
some  of  our  favorites,  which  he  appropriates 
without  the  credit  of  quotation  marks  or 
foot-notes.     In  a  late  production  of  his  in 
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Graham,  "  The  Dream  of  Love,''^  the  open- 
ing runs  thus : 

"  I've  had  the  heart-ache  many  times, 
At  the  mere  mention  of  a  name  ;" 

which  immediately  reminds  us  that  Halleck 
wrote  thus : 

"  I've  felt  full  many  a  heart-ache  in  my  day. 

At  the  mere  rustling  of  a  muslin  gown,"  etc. ; 

and  Mi's.  Osgood  thus : 

"  Whenever  his  name  is  heard, 
Her  young  heart  thrills  ; 
Forgettmg  herself,  her  duty, 
Her  dark  eye  fills,"  etc. 

In  the  same  stanzas  of  Morris  we  have  : 

"  Her  gentle  look  and  winning  ways. 

Whose  portrait  hangs  on  Memory's  walls  ;' ' 

reminding  us  of  Alice  Carey's  sweet  poem, 
which  opens  : 

"  Among  the  beautiful  pictures 
That  hang  on  Memory's  wall" 

A  little  farther  down  Morris  says : 

"  They  little  know  the  human  heart. 

Who  think  such  love  with  time  expires  : 
Once  kindled,  it  will  ne'er  depart. 

But  burn  through  life  with  all  its  fires  ;" 

which  seems  a  dilution  of  Tom  Moore's 

"  The  heart  that  once  truly  loves  never  forgets, 
But  as  truly  loves  on  to  the  close." 

If  we  wished  to  bo  obtrusive,  we  might 
cull  many  more  such  "coincidences,"  but 
simple  justice  to  the  authors  (four)  demands 
our  giving  these  notes  to  Mr.  Morris's  com- 
pilation in  this  instance. 

Hoffman's  "  Sparkling  and  Bright"  is  a 
hearty  and  melodious  production.  In  the 
Anacreontic  vein,  here  are  two  stanzas  by 
Rufus  Dawes,  which  have  spirit  and  some 
pleasant  conceit : — 

"  Mark  this  cup  of  rosy  wine, 

With  virgin  pureness  deeply  blushing ;  \ 
Beauty  pressed  it  from  the  vine. 

While  Love  stood  by  to  charm  its  gushing. 
He  who  dares  to  drain  it  now 

Shall  drink  such  bliss  as  seldom  gladdens ; 
Tiie  Moslem's  ch-eam 
Would  joyless  seem 
To  him  whose  brain  its  rapture  maddens. 

"  Pleasure  sparkles  on  the  brim ; 
Lethe  lies  far  deeper  in  it ; 
Both,  enticing,  wait  for  him 
Whose  heart  is  warm  enough  to  win  it. 
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Hearts  like  ours,  if  e'er  they  chill, 
Soon  with  love  again  must  lighten  ; 

Skies  may  wear 

A  darksome  air 
Where  sunshine  most  is  known  to  brighten." 

Ill*  the  second  verse,  the  introduction  of 
the  Lethe  draught  is  not  in  perfect  taste 
with  the  pleasure  of  the  song.  It  is  true, 
the  followei-s  of  Osiris  had  a  skeleton  at 
their  feasts  ;  but  though  such  may  be  the 
fact,  it  is  in  bad  taste  at  a  pleasure  party  to 
tell  the  wassailers  that  death  was  in  all  their 
beakers ;  and  further,  that  it  was  waiting  for 
him 

"  "Whose  heart  was  ivann  enough  to  win  it." 

Now,  though  many  a  dare-devil  roysterer 
would  meet  death  in  a  "  free-and-easy"  man- 
ner over  a  bowl,  still  it  is  a  stretch  in  phy- 
sics and  imagination  to  say  the  heart  is 
warm  enough  for  death.  It  might  be  said 
that  the  drink  would  make  his  heart  as  hot 
as  that  anti-theological  region  which  is  not 
entirely  peopled  by  Esquimaux  Indians  or 
Greenlanders.  But  apart  from  joking,  we 
think  the  line  in  bad  taste,  which  is  the 
more  evident  from  the  tone  of  the  conclud- 
ing lines  in  the  stanza. 

After  Moore,  Samuel  Lover  has  been  the 
most  popular  song-writer  of  the  day ;  not 
that  he  deserves  it  in  comparison  with  his 
great  predecessor,  nor  that  as  a  poet  we 
eould  at  all  institute  even  a  faint  likeness. 
There  are  far  superior  Irish  song-writers  to 
Lover,  who  are  scarcely  or  little  known  out 
of  Ireland.  However,  he  is  not  without 
great  talent  and  great  industry,  and  it 
would  be  ridiculous  to  deny  to  some  of  his 
songs  the  great  merit  which  their  worhl- 
wide  reputation  has  already  admitted.  Of 
"  Rory  O'More,"  one  of  his  best  songs,  the 
Dublin  University  Mar/azine  truly  says  : 
"  Who  has  not  heard  it,  ground  as  it  is  on 
organs,  scratched  on  fiddk-s,  blown  on  coach 
horns,  pressed  into  the  service  of  quadrilles, 
and  even  tortured  into  a  waltz  ?  Sung  in  the 
western  wilds  of  America,  and  on  the  wall 
of  China,  fifed  and  drummed  by  our  military 
bands  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  '  Rory  ' 
still  reigns  a  universal  favorite,  and  bids  fair 
*  *  *  to  go  on  living  by  '  a  lease  of  lives 
renewable  for  ever.'  "  The  same  might  be 
jaid  of  many  others  by  the  same  author ; 
but  while  the  world  admitted  those,  a  long 
tail  of  mediocre  and  worthless  ones  followed, 
and  kept  following,  until  they  are  as  well 
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known — much  to  the  author's  injury — as  his 
best  songs  deserve  to  be.  The  songs  we 
condemn  are  those  in  which  the  vulgarisms 
of  slang  are  allowed  to  be  prominent,  be- 
cause their  extravagant  breadth  of  pronun- 
ciation on  the  stage  and  elsewhere  "  brings 
down"  the  cheers  of  the  "  groundlings,"  and 
others,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  beside.  This  is 
not  writing  for  the  people  ;  it  is  pandering 
to  the  worst  appetites.  Some  of  his  songs 
contain  an  amount  of  drollery,  some  are 
characterized  by  wit,  others  by  a  happy 
doiihle  entendre,  some  by  their  thorough 
raciness,  some  with  feeling,  and  some  few 
speak  the  language  of  love  irresistibly  sly. 
Some  possess  an  extreme  heartiness  and 
earnestness,  while  others  are  miserably 
forced.  Why  the  author  of  "  True  Love  can 
ne'er  foi-get,"  "  Mountain  Dew,"  "Alabama," 
"The  Angel's  Whisper,"  "Rory  O'More,"  and 
a  host  of  really  excellent  lyr  cs,  should  send 
out  such  songs  as  the  "  Low- back  Car,"  and 
others  of  a  like  order,  seems  to  us  unaccount- 
able. The  remarkably  beautiful  tunes  of  the 
latter  have  made  them  as  popular  as  "  Rory 
O'More."  In  all  the  book*  you  will  nut 
find  one  stirring  song  of  Ireland's  wrongs 
or  hopes.  It  does  not  speak  well  for  his 
nationality  to  see  him  devote  so  much  time 
to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  the  muse, 
j)reparing  her  to  appear  behind  the  foot- 
lights or  before  the  piano-forte,  and  never 
give  an  hour  to  deck  a  garland,  or  make 
even  a  small  cockade,  for  her  battle-field. 

The  everywhere  known  and  oft-quoted 
saying  of  Fletcher,  that  he  would  rather 
make  the  songs  of  a  country  than  its  laws,  is 
not  without  its  stern  wisdom.  The  truth  of 
the  power  assigned  to  song  has  been  proved 
— in  some  instances,  unfortunately,  in  the 
persons  of  the  poets — many  times  since. 
The  persecution  the  Liberty  poets  of  Europe 
have  met  with  at  the  hands  of  the  "  kings,'* 
sufficiently  proves  the  danger  to  be  feared 
from  their  compositions,  while  the  po'pular 
movements  conceived  and  bred  of  the  circu- 
lation of  certain  songs  show  what  a  terrible 
and  determined  fire  the  lightning-blood  of 
song  streams  into  the  pojnilar  veins.  Song 
from  its  nature  is  more  liable  than  any  other 
species  of  composition  to  work  a  revolution, 
in  morals,  manners,  or  government.  Its 
length  buoyancy,  earnestness,  and  dogma- 

*  Songs  and  Ballads,  by  Samuel  Lover.     Third 
edition,  with  Additions.  New- York :  Sadher.  1851. 
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tism,  (consequent  on  its  terseness,)  more  than 
any  other  thought  medium,  fit  the  purpose 
it  conveys  for  a  lasting  place  in  the  memory. 
Having  found  a  home  in  the  brain — laid  its 
basis — it  cannot  be  ousted,  but  builds  theo- 
ries of  love,  humor,  or  law,  by  virtue  of  its 
suggestiveness  there ;  which  growing  still,  it 
filially  must  have  larger  room,  must  pour 
outside  the  brain  into  acts,  as  the  lava  leaps 
up  and  rolls  down  the  sides  of  the  fire 
mountain.     Then, 

"  volcanic  peoples  pour 

Their  lava-voiced  defiance 

O'er  the  sides  they  propp'd  before." 

Napoleon  perfectly  understood  the  power 
of  song.  His  opinion  of  a  well-composed 
air  is  taithfuUy  true  to  the  words  by  which 
the  tune  luay  be  accompanied.  In  a  private 
con\'ersation  at  St.  Helena  he  said  :  "A  well- 
composed  song  strikes  and  softens  the  mind, 
and  produces  a  greater  effect  than  a  moral 
work,  which  convinces  our  reason,  but  does 
not  warm  our  feelings,  nor  effect  the  slightest 
alteration  in  our  habits."  This  is  perfectly 
correct ;  and  an  anecdote  related  by  Napier, 
in  his  "History  of  the  Peninsular  War,"  proves 
that  the  Emperor  had  not  formed  this  opin- 
ion hastily ;  that  it  was  not  a  mere  momen- 
tary conversational  thought,  but  that  it  was 
one  of  his  "experiences,"  and  one  also  which 
he  considered  of  the  deepest  importance,  as 
it  involved  immense  political  power.  "  Dur- 
ing the  passage  of  the  Niemen,"  says  the 
historian,  "twelve  thousand  cuirassiers,  whose 
burnished  armor  flashed  in  the  sun,  while 
their  cries  of  salutation  pealed  in  unison 
with  the  thunder  of  the  horses'  feet,  were 
passing  like  a  foaming  torrent  towards  the 
river,  when  Napoleon  turned  and  thus  ad- 
dressed Gouvion  St.  Cyr,  whose  republican 
principles  were  well  known :  '  No  monarch 
ever  had  such  an  army ! '  ' No,  Sire.'  'The 
French  are  a  fine  people ;  they  deserve  more 
liberty,  and  they  shall  have  it;  but,  St. 
Cyr,  no  liberty  of  the  press !  That  army, 
mighty  as  it  is,  could  not  resist  the  songs  of 
Paris!''' 

Napoleon  had  seen  the  aln  ost  miraculous 
effects  of  that  glorious  hymn,  the  Marseil- 
laise. When  he  spoke  those  words  to  St. 
Cyr,  he  had  in  his  "  mind's  eye  "  the  "  black- 
browed  mass,  full  of  grim  ire" — "  that  nota- 
blest  of  moving  phenomena,  Barbaroux's  six 
hundred  Marseillaise  who  knew  how  to  die," 
as  they  left  their  "  sunny  Phocian  city  and 


sea-haven  with  its  bustle  and  its  bloom,"  for 
Charenton  and  the  Champs  Elysces,  and 
the  patriot  bosoms  of  the  city.  '■'■Marchez, 
abattez  le  tyran,'"  and  the  men  who  knew 
how  to  die  are  on  their  way.  Then  rose  the 
volume  of  voice : 

"AUons,  enfans  de  la  patrie," 

which  cast  its  shadow  over  the  twelve  thou- 
sand cuirassiers  to  the  waters  of  the  Niemen, 
and  thence  followed  Napoleon  to  the  rock  of 
Helena.  Then  comes  the  chorus  of  those 
men  who  knew  how  to  die  as  they  leave 
their  birth-cots  by  the  sea,  which  kept  echo- 
ing round  old  earth  till  it  visited  its  parent 
France  again,  and  again,  but  lately  : 

"Aux  armes,  citoyens ! 
Formez  vos  bataillons, 
Marchons,  marchons: 
Qu'un  sang  impur  abreuve  nos  sillons." 

Then  more  wild,  till  the  neck  veins  and  the 
eyes  start  out  together : 

"  Marchons,  marchons : 
Qu'un  sang  impur  abreuve  nos  sillons." 

Truly,  Carlyle,  "such  march  nas  become 
famous."  When  we  see  such  effects,  how 
forcibly  does  the  truth  strike  us,  that  France 
was  "an  absolute  monarchy  tempered  by 
songs."  The  glorious  chansons  of  Beranger 
are  as  famous  for  their  prosecution  as  for 
their  noble  sentiments.  And  they  had  con- 
siderable, most  considerable  influence  in 
expelling  two  monarchs  from  the  French 
throne,  Charles  the  Tenth  and  Louis  Phi- 
li]>pe.  The  songs  of  Beranger,  more  than 
the  labors  of  any  single  man  of  the  Repub- 
licans, perhaps  more  than  all  else  of  the 
party,  tended  to  make  the  Revolutions. 

In  the  present  day,  the  songs  of  another 
Parisian  poet,  Pierre  Dupont,  have  a  most 
remarkable  power  over  the  clubs  of  Paris, 
and  bid  fair  to  rival  in  fraternal  influence  the 
songs  of  "^e  pauvre  chansonnier^''  the  lyrist 
of  Passy,  as  he  characterized  himself  when 
solicited  to  a  seat  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, which  he  refused,  saying  that  their  poor 
song-writer  would  make  but  an  indifferent 
legislator.  He  was  conscious  of  the  truth  of 
Fletcher's  saying,  and  more  conscious  that 
he  had  brought  about  the  supreme  law 
which  seated  the  Dejiuties  of  '48.  True 
genius  is  always  conscious.  Dupont,  with- 
out Beranger's  originality  of  humor  and  con- 
ceits, equals,  it  is  said,  the  old  thunderer  in 
political  enthusiasm.     The   banqueting  sa- 
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loons  of  the  people  echo  his  thoughts  ;  the 
work-shops  are  made  nuisically  mad  by  his 
odes  and  chants ;  and  during  the  existence 
of  the  clubs,  his  songs  opened  and  closed  the 
proceedings — the  chorus  bursting  from  ex- 
cited clubbists  as  their  profession  of  faith. 
His  muse  is  ever  busy,  and  we  are  told  that 
often  at  a  public  meeting,  at  the  conclusion 
of  some  revolutionary  speech,  Dupont  would 
mount  the  tribune  and  read  a  new  song,  the 
child  of  inspiration  breathed  on  the  moment, 
and  bred  of  the  speech  or  circumstance  oc- 
curring. One  of  his  most  powerful  produc- 
tions is  entitled  the  "Marseillaise  of  Hunger." 
One  or  two  anecdotes  of  the  influence  of  his 
songs  will  be  read  with  interest.  After  the 
representation  of  a  play  called  "JV/Jser?/," 
founded  on  an  incident  of  the  Irish  famine, 
at  the  Theatre  of  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  when 
the  curtain  went  down  the  audience  burst 
with  one  wild  voice  into  his  "Marseillaise  of 
Hunger."  In  the  same  theatre,  during  the 
performance  of  a  piece  on  the  "  Downfall  of 
Rome,"  a  person  in  the  pit  began  the  chorus 
of  Dupont's  Soldier's  Song : 

"Le8  peuples  sont  pour  noua  des  freres, 
Et  les  t}'raDs  des  ennemis." 

The  whole  house  immediately  joined  in,  and 
the  play  had  to  be  stayed  till  the  song  was 
concluded.  For  the  truth  of  these  state- 
ments we  can  vouch,  a  gentleman  long  resi- 
dent in  Paris  who  was  present  at  more  such 
scenes  than  we  have  space  to  recount  in- 
forming us. 

It  is  an  historical  fact,  that  the  verses  en- 
titled "  Lilli  burlero  "  awoke  the  people  of 
England  to  resist  the  bigoted  purposes  of 
James  the  Second,  and  which  popular  move- 
ment only  ended  in  the  Revokition.  Percy 
in  his  "Rehques,"  introducing  this  rigma- 
role, says :  "  Slight  and  insignificant  as  they 
(the  verses)  may  now  seem,  they  had  once 
a  more  powerful  effect  than  either  the  Phi- 
lippics of  Demosthenes  or  Cicero  ;  and  con- 
tributed not  a  little  towards  the  great 
revolution  of  1688."  Bishop  Burnet  says  of 
tbe  same  rhymes  :  "  A  foolish  ballad  was 
made  at  that  time,  treating  the  Papists,  and 
chiefly  the  Irish,  in  a  very  ridiculous  man- 
ner, which  had  a  burden  said  to  be  Irish 
words,  'Lero,  lero,  lilliburlero,'  that  made 
an  impression  on  the  (King's)  army  that 
cannot  be  imagined  by  those  who  saw  it  not. 
The  whole  army,  and  at  last  the  people,  both 
in  city  and  country,  were  singing  it  per- 


petually. And  perhaps  never  had  so  slight 
a  thing  so  great  an  eftect." 

Like  "Yankee  Doodle,"  the  "Lilli  bur- 
lero" was  once  the  distinctive  mark  and  prop- 
erty of  the  party  it  afterwards  annihilated. 
The  Marseillaise,  composed  by  De  Lisle,  a 
royalist  oflicer,  became  the  war  ode,  the  rally- 
ing chant  of  the  Revolutionists;  vociferated 
itself  hoarse  like  a  mad  parricide,  round  the 
scaft'old  of  its  parent,  and  went  on  instigat- 
ing and  making  revolutions  to  our  day. 
And  under  the  rule  of  Robespierre,  Andre 
Chonier  died  like  a  Girondin,  one  of  his 
own  songs  making  music  at  his  murder. 
Oh,  for  a  verity,  eloquent  Vergniaud,  "  the 
Revolution,  like  Saturn,  devoured  its  own 
children."  As  Yankee  Doodle  was  taken 
from  the  British  to  beat  them,  so  "  Lilli 
burlero,"  originally  used  as  words  of  dis- 
tincion  by  tlie  "Irish  Papists  in  their  mas- 
sacre of  the  Protestants  in  1641,"  was 
appropriated  by  the  anti-Papist  party  to 
exorcise  James  and  his  followers.  It  was 
reprinted  on  the  going  of  Tyrconnel  as 
James's  viceroy  to  Ireland,  in  October, 
1688.  Talbot,  Earl  of  Tyrconnel,  was 
nominated  to  this  station  "on  account  of  his 
being  a  furious  Papist."  The  ghosts  of  the 
massacred  were  before  him,  however,  in  the 
shape  of  this  cant  song,  and  its  eflfects  were 
miraculous. 

The  words  are  the  merest  trash,  and  witli 
the  exception  of  the  two  concluding  rhymes, 
there  is  not  a  particle  of  point  or  humor  in 
it.  The  effect  seems  to  have  been  produced 
by  the  well-known  refrain,  which  acted  like 
a  pass-word.  The  rhymes  we  allude  to  are 
these  : 

"  Dare  was  an  old  prophecy  found  in  a  bog, 

Lilli  burlero,  buUen  a  la. 
Ireland  shall  be  ruled  by  an  ass  and  a  dog, 

Lilli,  etc. 
And  now  dis  prophecy  is  come  to  pass, 

Lilli,  &c. 
For  Talbot's  de  dog,  and  James  is  de  ass, 

Lilli,"  «tc. 

In  a  note  to  the  "  JReliques"  we  find  this 
song  attributed  to  Lord  Wharton,  in  a  quo- 
tation from  a  small  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  A 
true  Relation  of  the  several  Facts  and  Cir- 
cumstances of  the  intended  Riot  and  Tumult 
on  Q.  Elizabeth's  Birthday,"  &c.,  3d  Ed., 
Lond.,  1712,  pr.  2d.  The  extract  is  inter- 
esting ;  we  quote  it :  "A  late  Viceroy,  (of 
Ireland,)  who  has  so  often  boasted  himself 
upon  his  talent  for  mischief,  invention,  lying, 
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and  for  making  a  certain  LilUburlero  song  ; 
with  vvliicli,  if  you  will  believe  himself,  he 
suno:  a  deluded  Prince  out  of  Three  Kino-- 
doms." 

A  pleasing  reminiscence  of  the  power  of 
soug  is  recorded  in  the  late  Irish  State 
Trials.  Richard  Dalton  Williams,  a  poet 
of  considerable  genius,  and  one  of  the 
editors  of  the /rw/i  Tribune,  was  prosecuted 
by  the  government  for  articles  in  that  jour- 
nal. His  fellow-collaborator,  Kevin  Izod 
O'Doherty,  had  been  sentenced  to  banish- 
ment for  the  publication  of  the  same  ar- 
ticles, the  law  making  responsiljle  all  parties 
in  whose  name  the  journal  was  published. 
Affairs  thus  stood,  and  every  person  ex- 
pected that  as  a  matter  of  course  Williams 
would  share  the  fate  of  his  friend,  the 
offense  being  the  same,  and  the  like  charges 
being  made  against  both  ;  when  b}^  a  happy 
thought  his  counsel,  Mr.  Ferguson,  himself 
a  poet  and  editor  of  the  Dublin  University 
Magazine,  concluded  his  defense  by  reading 
to  the  jury  one  of  the  "Traitor's"  most  beau- 
tiful poems,  the  Sister  of  Charitg,  and  ap- 
pealing to  them  if  the  author  of  such,  in 
their  minds,  was  guilty  of  the  charges 
made  against  him.  Some  of  the  ancient 
fealty  and  love  of  the  Irish  for  their  bards 
seemed  to  have  been  awakened  in  the 
breasts  of  the  jury  ;  the  consideration  which 
was  denied  to  the  patriot  was  awarded  to 
the  poet ;  and  Williams,  not  the  traitor  but 
the  author  of  the  "  Sister  of  Cliarity,"  was 
acquitted. 

Bishop  Lowth  was  of  opinion  that  one 
song  like  the  "  Hymn  of  Harmodius" 
would  have  done  more  towards  rousing  the 
spirit  of  the  Romans  than  all  the  Philippics 
of  Cicero;  and  Lord  Chatham  has  said, 
nearly  in  the  same  words  as  Fletchei-,  that 
"  he  would  give  the  making  of  the  laws  for 
the  making  of  the  ballads  of  the  people  ;" 
a  maxim,  the  spirit  of  which,  says  O'Calla- 
ghan  in  his  "  Green  Book,"  "  was  acted  \ipon 
by  nis  son,  Mr.  Pitt,  when  he  bestovred  a 
pension  upon  Dibdin,  for  the  great  services 
he  was  so  justly  di-emed  to  have  rendered, 
during  the  French  War,  asanavalTyrtseus." 
It  wfis  the  intention  of  the  government  of 
the  day  to  have  prohibited  the  publication 
of  Moore's  "  Irish  Melodies,"  as  being  dan- 
gerous. Unfortunately,  though  their  circu- 
lation was  unparalleled,  they  proved  not  so 
"'  dangerous"  at  home  as  elsewhere.  These 
crand  songs  of  Moore  were  translated  into 


Polish,  and  adopted  by  that  gallant  nation 
during  their  struggle  for  liberty.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  songs  written  by  Drennan,  Orr, 
and  one  or  two  by  John  Sheares  and  Lysaght, 
on  the  Irish  Insurrection  of '98,  are  matters 
of  history  to  that  unfortunate  island  ;  and  of 
late  years  the  fact  of  the  prosecution  by 
government  of  some  of  the  Young-Ireland 
lyrics  has  stamped  their  character  for  power, 
spirit,  and  "treason."  The  lyrical  writings 
of  Davis,  De  Jean,  Mangan,  Williams,  and  a 
number  of  "  Young-Ireland"  poets,  more 
materially  produced  the  rising  of  '48  than 
any  other  influence.  The  people  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  read  them  with  eagerness  ; 
the  American  press  reprinted  them  exten- 
sively ;  the  English  critics  praised  their 
spirit  and  glory,  while  they  condemned  and 
spoke  of  danger,  and  the  Government  ac- 
cordingly prosecuted  the  party.  Freiligrath 
was  exiled  for  his  revolutionary  songs  in 
Germany  ;  and  but  a  few  months  agone  in 
Paris  the  performance  of  an  opera  (Sappho) 
by  M.  Gounot  was  stopped  until  certain 
stanzas  of  a  song  commencing, 

"  Tremblez,  tyrans,  forgeurs  de  chaines,"  &c., 

were  cut  out,  the  Government  dreading  a 
political  meaning. 

We  have  given  sufficient  examples  to 
j-trove  the  power  of  song,  if  any  person 
doubted  it.  With  a  knowledge  of  the 
power  thus  invested,  it  ought  to  be  the  em- 
ulation of  critics  to  receive  nothing  short  of 
a  true  standard,  and  of  song-writers,  a  pro- 
fession most  noble,  to  strive  after  the  highest 
ideal  of  their  vocation.  In  the  opening  part 
of  this  paper  we  have  given  our  ideas  on 
the  subject  of  the  song  2>erftct,  and  adduced 
illustrations  to  prove  our  premises.  We 
believe  we  are  true  in  our  idea  of  the  Song, 
and  satisfied  that  what  we  have  suggested 
are  at  least  the  principles  which  should  ac- 
tuate song-writers  in  the  composition  of 
such  works.  This  country  is  most  essen- 
tially lyrical.  The  rapidity  of  progress,  the 
fastness,  so  to  speak,  of  our  people,  the 
spontaneity  of  ideas,  earnestness  of  char- 
acter, and  suggestiveness  in  action  and  in- 
vention, make  song  a  necessary  vehicle  to 
convey  back  to  the  people  their  characteris- 
tics. It  should  reflect  the  people,  taking 
them  at  their  highest  standard,  strong,  gen- 
erous, and  sympathetic — v^itty,  earnest,  and 
national.  Such  songs,  if  written,  will  live, 
and  mark  the  nation  as  distinctively  as  the 
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productions  of  the  European  lyrists  their 
countries.  Moore  and  Davis  ;  Bums  and 
Tannahill ;  Beranger  and  Dupont,  are  as 
national  to  their  lands,  as  characteristic,  and 
involve  as  much  real  glory,  as  Charlemagne 
or  Napoleon,  Bruce  or  Wallace,  Brian 
Boroihme  or  Ilugh  O'Neill.  In  fact,  Scot- 
land, France,  and  Ireland  seem  to  be  the 
especial  lands  of  Song.  The  earnestness  of 
the  Scotch,  the  vivacity  of  the  French,  the 
wit  and  humor  of  the  Irish,  and  the  nation- 
ality of  all,  mark  them  out  especially  for 
this  species  of  composition.  America  has 
elements  of  glory  within  the  century  as 
great  as  all  the  past  of  these  countries, 
and  why  not  have  her  songs  ?  She  has 
true  liberty,  which  none  of  those  people 
enjoy,  and  which  should  be  the  truest  in- 
spiration ;  yet  she  has  no  thorough  songs  of 
the  land — American.  For  the  most  part, 
what  songs  have  been  written  in  America, 
for  all  the  national  tone  or  national  sugges- 
tiveness  they  embody,  might  as  well  have 
been  written  in  Japan,  Central  Africa,  the 
Tongo  Islands,  or  any  other  hole  and  corner 
of  the  globe  whither  a  missionary  speaking 
the  English  language  has  vamosed  with 
"  red  shirts  and  religious  tracts"  to  enlighten 
juvenile  hole-and-cornerers.  Epes  Sargent 
has  written  some  good  stirring  songs,  char- 
acterized by  energy,  melody,  and  spirit,  sea 
subjects  more  particularly.  The  following 
stanza  from  a  poem  addressed  to  the  Ameri- 
can Flag  by  William  Ross  Wallace,  is  well 
worthy  of  the  theme  and  the  poet.  It  is  very 
eloquent,  and  possesses  a  fervor  rarely  met 
with  in  our  so-called  national  poetry  : — 

"  Clime  of  the  Valiant  and  the  Tried ! 
Where  Marion  fought  and  Warren  died, 
Where  Monmouth  still  to  Guilford  calls, 
And  Valor  walks  through  Vernon's  halls, 
While  Honor  muses  in  the  gloom 
And  glory  of  the  Hero's  tomb, 
Or  chants  that  grand  old  lay  she  made 

Accordant  with  the  dark  blue  seas. 
That  murmur  mild  where  Freedom  laid 

Her  lion-soul'd  Miltiades  : 


Land  of  the  Forest  and  the  Glen ! 
Tiiou  hardy  nurse  of  hardy  men  ! 
Land  of  the  Mountain  and  the  Lake  ! 

Of  rivers  rolled  from  sea  to  sea, 
In  that  broad  grandeur  fit  to  make 

The  symbols  of  Eternity  ! 
0  fairest  clime!  0  dearest  land! 

Who  shall  your  banded  children  sever  ? 
God  of  our  Fathers !  here  we  stand 
From  Plymouth's  rock  to  Georgia's  strand — 
Heart  pressed  to  heart,  hand  linked  to  hand — 

And  swear, '  The  Union  lives  for  ever  1 '  " 

F.  S.  Keys'  national  song,  "The  Star- 
spangled  Banner,"  is  a  bold  and  spirited 
performance,  and  is  one  of  the  few  we 
can  call  national.  Rodman  Drake's  "Amer- 
ican Flag"  is  national,  less  bold  and  more 
finished,  but  does  not  agree  with  our  idea  of 
a  song  so  well  as  Keys'  direct  and  sugges- 
tive stanzas.  Mr.  Dunn  English's  "Ben 
Bolt"  is  a  happy  effusion.     Pinckney's 

"  I  fill  this  riip  to  one  made  up 
Of  loveliness  alone," 

is  beautiful,  and  Howard  Payne's  "Home, 
sweet  Home"  is  world-wide;  yet  these  are 
too  few  to  build  a  nation's  song-character 
upon. 

Through  Longfellow's  volume  may  be 
found  some  beautiful  songs,  but  they  are  not 
national ;  and  Bryant,  though  he  has  written 
some  noble  (though  rather  monotonous) 
poems,  and  breathed  in  them  a  true  love  of 
nature  and  an  appreciation  of  American 
scenery,  does  not  reflect  the  people,  nor  has 
he  given  them  any  thing  to  chant  in  a 
charge,  or  by  which  a  Avandering  American 
could  be  distinguished  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  world,  if  on  his  lonely  way  he  chanted 
one  of  his  lyrics.  Some  of  the  poets  we 
have  alluded  to  have  written  in  the  same 
language  as  Bryant,  but  who  from  pole  to 
pole  could  fail  to  remark  the  distinctive 
nationality,  and  give  to  the  poet  his  birth- 
place by  hearing  one  of  his  stanzas  lilted? 

J,  s. 
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SANTA-ROSA. 


Among  the  later  productions  of  M.  Victor  Cousin, "  the  greatest  philosopher  of  France,"*  is  the  fol- 
lowing biographical  sketch  of  Santa-Rosa.  We  are  not  aware  that  it  has  before  been  translated.  The 
narrative,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Prince  De  La  Cisterna  in  1838,  possesses  the  interest 
of  a  heroic  romance.  Every  American  reader  will  thank  us  for  introducing  to  his  acquaintance  one 
of  nature's  noblemen,  struggling,  suffering,  dying  for  the  cause  of  liberty  and  humanity,  in  the  midst 
of  the  monarchical  institutions  of  Europe ;  th  ,t  Europe  which  has  been  for  centuries,  and  will  be  for 
some  time  to  come,  the  battle-field  of  contending  principles.  Tlie  style  of  the  narrative  is  surpassingly 
beautiful.  "  Of  all  nations  in  the  world,"  says  Morell,f  "  the  French  are  among  the  greatest  masters  of 
prose ;  and  of  all  their  prose  writers  scarcely  any  one  can  be  said  to  excel  Cousin  in  power  of  expression 
and  perfect  finish  of  style.  .  .  .  The  lovers  of  lighter  literature  will  see  his  style  in  all  its  purity 
in  some  of  the  later  fragments,  such  as  the  biography  of  Santa-Rosa,  <fec."  o.  w.  w. 


TO  THE  PRINCE  DE  LA  CISTERNA: 


My  Dear  Friend  : — Time  has  nearly 
obliterated  the  memory  of  the  short  Pied- 
montese  revolution  of  1821,  and  that  of  the 
personage  who  played  in  that  revolution  the 
principal  part.  This  oblivion  has  nothing  in  it 
unjust.  In  order  to  endure  in  the  memory  of 
men,  one  must  have  done  things  which  en- 
dure. It  is  not  only  through  weakness,  as  it 
is  supposed,  that  men  adore  success  ;  it  is  in 
their  eyes  the  symbol  of  the  greatest  virtues 
of  the  soul,  and  of  the  first  of  all, — I  mean 
that  strong  sagacity  which  engages  in  no 
enterprise  without  having  weighed  all  its 
chances,  and  without  having  been  assured 
that  it  contains  nothing  which  could  render 
constancy  and  energy  in  vain.  The  most 
brilliant  courage  against  the  impossible 
touches  but.  little,  and  the  most  heroic  sa- 
crifices lose  in  some  sort  their  value  in  the 
service  of  imprudence.  AVithout  doubt,  the 
Piedmontese  revolution  was  above  all  a  mil- 
itary movement,  destined  to  arrest  Austria 
at  the  moment  when  she  was  going  to  cross 
the  Po,  to  stifle  the  Neapolitan  Parliament, 
and  to  rule  Italy.  The  great  fault  of  the 
chiefs  of  this  military  movement  is  that  they 
put  on  their  banner,  by  an  ill-understood 
condescension,  the  device  of  an  excessive  and 
foreign  liberalism,  the  inevitable  eftect  of 
which  was  to  create  divisions,  to  disaffect  the 
nobility,  in  whom  resided  fortune  and  power, 
and  to  shake  allegiance  to  government. 
And  then,  the  success  of  a  contest  of  arms 
on  the  part  of  the  house  of  Savoy  against 


Austria  depended  upon  two  conditions  :  1st. 
That  France,  if  she  did  not  openly  sustain 
Piedmont,  should  not  oppose  it,  and  should 
even  secretly  serve  it ;  2d.  That  the  Neapol- 
itan army  should  hold  out  in  its  resistance 
at  least  several  months.  Now,  these  two 
conditions  were  necessarily  wanting.  In 
1821,  the  French  government  already  in- 
clined to  the  fatal  re-action  which  soon  ter- 
minated in  the  ministry  of  M.  Villele,  and 
later  in  the  ordinances  of  July ;  and  every 
one  in  Piedmont  who  had  any  military  ex- 
perience knew  that  it  was  chimerical  to  count 
upon  the  Neapolitan  army. 

The  Piedmontese  revolution  therefore  was 
condemned  to  fail.  It  did  great  harm  in 
that  small  country,  which  owes  every  thing 
to  sagacity  combined  with  audacity,  and 
which  can  be  enlarged  in  size  and  increased 
in  importance  only  by  the  same  means  which 
for  three  centuries  have  made  it  what  it  has 
become.  Placed  between  Austria  and  France, 
the  house  of  Savoy  has  been  elevated  only 
by  serving  in  turn  one  against  the  other,  and 
by  never  having  but  a  single  enemy  at  a 
time.  The  Piedmontese  monarchy  is  the 
work  of  political  management ;  political 
management  alone  can  maintain  it.  It  came 
near  being  destroyed  in  the  revolution  of 
1821.  A  respected  King  abdicating  the 
throne  ;  the  heir  of  the  throne  compromised, 
and  almost  a  prisoner ;  the  flower  of  the 
nobility  exiled  ;  the  first  commander  of  Italy, 
the  pride  and  the  hope  of  the  army.  General 
Gifflenga,  disgraced  for  ever;  you,  my  dear 
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friend,  destined  by  your  birth,  your  fortune, 
and  above  all  by  your  character  and  your 
genius,  to  represent  Piedmont  so  usefully  at 
Paris  or  London,  condemned  to  inaction  for 
your  whole  life  perhaps  ;  officers  hke  Saint 
Mai-san,  Lisio,  and  Collegni  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  breaking  their  swords  ;  iinally, 
te  ^Yho  surpassed  you  all, — permit  me  to 
say  it, — he  whose  heroic  soul  better  directed, 
and  whose  superior  talent  ripened  by  expe- 
rience, would  have  been  able  to  give  to  his 
native  Piedmont  and  to  the  house  of  Savoy 
the  minister  most  capable  of  guiding  her 
destinies,  M.  de  Santa-Rosa,  proscribed,  wan- 
dering in  Europe,  and  going  to  die  in  Greece 
in  a  contest  hardly  worthy  of  him :  such  are 
the  bitter  fruits  of  an  enterprise  at  once  most 
noble  and  most  imprudent. 

Europe  scarcely  remembers  that  there  was 
n  Uberal  movement  in  Piedmont  in  1821. 
Those  who  have  the  instinct  of  the  beautiful 
distinguished  in  that  passing  report  certain 
words  which  revealed  a  great  soul.  The  name, 
of  Santa-Rosa  resounded  for  a  moment ;  a 
little  later,  thatname-reappeared  in  the  atfairs 
of  Greece,  and  it  was  learned  that  the  same 
man  who  had  shovi-n  a  shadow  of  greatness 
in  his  short  dictatoi-ship  of  1821,  had  bravely 
died  in  1825,  while  defending  the  isle  of 
Sphacteria  against  the  Egyptian  army ;  then 
ensued  a  profound  silence,  an  eternal  silence, 
and  the  memory  of  Santa-Rosa  lives  only 
in  a  few  souls  scattered  at  Turin,  at  Paris, 
and  at  London. 

I  am  one  of  these.  My  relations  with 
Santa-Rosa  were  very  brief,  but  intimate. 
More  than  once  I  have  been  tempted  to 
write  his  life,  that  life  half  romantic,  half 
heroic ;  but  I  have  renounced  that  project. 
I  am  not  about  to  dispute  Avith  oblivion  the 
name  of  a  man  who  ftiiled  of  his  destiny  ; 
but  several  persons,  and  you  in  particular, 
who  take  a  pious  interest  in  his  memory, 
have  often  asked  me  to  recount  by  what  ad- 
venture I,  a  Professor  of  Philosophy,  an 
entire  stranger  to  the  events  of  Piedmont, 
happened  to  be  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  chief  of  the  Piedmontese  re\'olution,  and 
what  were  my  true  relations  with  your  dear 
and  unfortunate  compatriot.  I  am  about  to 
do  that  which  you  desire.  I  shall  abstain 
from  all  general,  political,  and  philosophical 
considerations.  My  subject  shall  be  only 
Santa-Rosa  and  myself  This  is  not  a  his- 
torical composition  ;  it  is  a  simple  home 
picture,  traced  for  some  faithful  friends,  to 


awaken  certain  sympathies,  to  recall  certain 
memories,  and  to  serve  as  a  text  for  certain 
sad  conversations  in  a  circle  narrowed  day 
by  day.  The  public,  I  know,  is  inditferent, 
and  ought  to  be,  to  these  entirely  domestic 
details  between  two  men,  of  whom  one  has 
been  long  since  forgotten,  and  the  other  soon 
shall  be  forgotten ;  but  in  this  long  malady 
Avhich  consumes  me,  and  in  the  sombre 
inaction  to  which  it  condemns  me,  I  find  a 
melancholy  charm  in  reverting  to  those  days 
for  ever  vanished.  I  love  to  bind  my  lan- 
guishing life  to  that  animated  episode  of  my 
youth.  I  evoke  for  a  moment  before  me  the 
shade  of  my  friend,  ere  I  go  to  rejoin  him. 
Sad  pages,  written  thus  to  speak  between 
two  tombs,  and  destined  to  die  in  your 
hands  !'^' 

In  the  month  of  October,  1821,  suspended 
from  my  functions  as  Professor  of  the  His- 
tory of  Modern  Philosophy  in  the  Faculte 
des  Lcttres,  and  menaced  in  my  teaching  of 
the  Normal  School,  which  itself  was  soon 
after  suppressed ;  confined  in  an  humble  re- 
treat situated  by  the  side  of  the  garden  of 
the  Luxembourg,  I  had  been,  as  an  addition 
to  ray  misfortune,  in  the  course  of  unrelaxed 
toil  upon  the  unedited  manuscripts  of  Pro- 
clus,  violently  attacked  with  that  atfection  of 
the  chest  which  during  all  my  youth  fright- 
ened my  family  and  my  friends.  I  was 
almost  in  the  condition  in  which  you  see  me 
to-day.  I  know  not  how  at  that  time  there 
fell  into  my  hands  a  pamphlet  entitled  "The 
Piedmontese  Revolution,"  having  for  an  epi- 
graph this  verse  from  Alfieri :  ''  Sta  la  forsa 
per  lui,  per  me  sta  il  vero."  My  journey  in 
Italy  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
1820,  my  attachment  to  the  cause  of  Euro- 
pean liberty,  the  report  of  the  lost  affairs  of 
Piedmont  aud  Naples,  naturally  interested 
me  in  that  production ;  and  although  sick, 
shunning  every  lively  emotion,  especially 
every  political  emotion,  I  read  that  pamphlet 
as  one  would  read  a  romance,  without  search- 
ing in  it  for  any  thing  else  than  a  diversion 
for  my  ermui  and  the  spectacle  of  human 
passions.  In  fact,  I  found  a  true  hero  of  ro- 
mance in  the  avowed  chief  of  that  revolution, 
the  Count  de  Santa-Rosa.  That  man  so 
ruled  the  events  of  those  thirty  days,  that  he 
alone  engaged  my  attention.  I  saw  him  at 
first,  a  partisan  of  the  English  parliamentary 
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system,  demanding  for  liis  country  only  a  l  liis  country  should  separate  from  this  necessary- 
constitutional  govei'nraent,  two  chambers, 
even  a  hereditary  peerage  ;  and  then,  when 
the  fatal  example  of  the  Neapolitans  and  the 
adoption  of  the  Spanish  constitution  had 
carried  away  all  minds,  no  longer  occupying 
himself  except  with  a  single  thing,  the  mili- 
tary direction  of  the  revolution,  and,  borne 
by  circumstances  to  a  veritable  dictatorship, 
displaying  an  energy  that  his  enemies  them- 
selves admired,  without  losing  for  a  single 
moment  that  spirit  of  chivalrous  moderation 
so  rare  in  times  of  revolution.  I  still  recol- 
lect and  wish  to  reproduce  here  the  order  of 
the  day  which  he  published  March  23,  1821, 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  constitutional 
cause  seemed  to  be  despaired  of: — 


"  Charles- Albert  of  Savoy,  Prince  of  Carignan, 
invested  by  his  Majesty  Victor-Emanuel  with  tlie 
authority  of  regent,  has  named  me,  by  his  decree 
of  the  23d  of  this  month,  regent  of  the  ministry  of 
tlie  army  and  the  navy. 

"  I  am,  therefore,  a  legitimately  constituted 
authority,  and  it  is  my  duty,  in  the  terrible  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  country  is  found,  to  let 
my  companions  in  arms  hear  the  voice  of  a  sub- 
ject, affectionate  to  his  King  and  a  loyal  Piedmou- 
tese. 

"  Tlie  Prince  Regent  abandoned  the  capital 
during  the  night  of  the  21st  and  22d  of  this 
month,  without  notifying  the  National  Junta  or 
his  ministers. 

"  Let  no  Piedmontese  accuse  the  intentions  of  a 
Prince  whose  liberal  heart,  whose  devotion  to  tlie 
Italian  cause,  have  thus  far  been  the  hope  of  all 
well-disposed  people.  A  small  number  of  men, 
deserters  of  their  country  and  servants  of  Austria, 
have  without  doubt  deceived,  by  an  odious  tissue 
of  falselionds,  a  young  Prince  who  has  not  the  ex- 
perience of  stormy  times. 

"  A  declaration,  signed  by  the  King  Charles- 
Feli.x,  has  appeared  m  Tiedraont;  but  a  Piedmon- 
tese King  in  the  midst  of  Austrians,  our  unavoid- 
able enemies,  is  a  captive  King;  nothing  that  he 
Bays  can  or  ought  to  be  regarded  as  coining  from 
him.  Let  him  speak  to  us  on  a  free  soil,  and  then 
we  will  prove  to  him  that  we  are  his  children. 

"  Piedmontese  soldiers,  national  guards  !  do  you 
desire  civil  war  ?  Do  you  desire  the  invasion  of 
strangers,  the  devastation  of  your  plains,  the  con- 
flagration and  the  pillage  of  your  cities  and  your 
villages?  Do  you  wish  to  lose  your  glory,  to  soil 
your  ensigns?  Go  on  then.  Can  armed  Piedmon- 
tese rise  up  against  Piedmontese  ?  Can  the  breasts 
of  brothers  strike  against  the  breasts  of  brothers  ? 
"  Commanders  of  corps,  ofKcers,  sub-officers,  and 
soldiers  1  there  is  no  longer  any  means  of  safety. 
Rally  to  your  colors,  surround  them,  seize  them, 
and  run  to  plant  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Te  sin 
and  the  Po.  The  country  of  the  Lombards  awaits 
you,  that  territory  which  will  devour  its  enemies 
at  the  sight  of  your  vanguard.  Woe  to  him 
whom  ditierent  opinions  upon  the  institutions  of 


resolution  !  he  would  not  deserve  to  conduct  Pied- 
montese soldiers;  he  would  not  merit  the  honor  of 
bearing  the  Piedmontese  name. 

"  Companions  in  arms  1  this  epoch  is  European. 
We  are  not  abandoned,  France  lifts  up  her  head, 
too  much  humiliated  beneath  the  yoke  of  the 
Austrian  cabinet;  she  is  about  to  extend  to  you  a 
powerful  hand. 

"  Soldiers  and  national  guards  !  extraordinary 
circumstances  demand  extraordinary  resolutions. 
If  you  hesitate,  country,  honor,  all  are  lost.  Think 
of  these  things,  and  do  your  duty;  the  Junta  and 
ministers  will  do  theirs.  Your  energy  will  give 
back  to  Charles- Albert  his  first  courage,  and  the 
King  Charles-Felix  will  one  day  thank  you  for 
having  preserved  for  him  his  throne." 

Finally,  when  every  thing  was  lost,  Santa- 
Rosa  negotiated  a  general  peace  with  tho 
Count  de  Mocenigo,  Minister  of  Russia  at 
the  court  of  Turin,  on  condition  of  an 
amnesty  and  some  internal  ameliorations ; 
oftering  on  this  condition  to  renounce  the 
amnesty  for  himself  and  the  other  constitu- 
tional chiefs,  and  to  submit  to  banishment, 
the  better  to  secure  the  peace  and  happiness 
of  the  country. 

This  noble  conduct  struck  me  forcibly, 
and  for  some  days  I  repeated  to  all  my 
friends :  "  Gentlemen,  there  was  a  man  at 
Turin."  My  admiration  redoubled  w^hen  I 
learned  that  the  hero  of  this  production  was 
also  its  author.  I  could  not  restrain  a  feel- 
ing of  respect,  at  seeing  in  the  defender  of 
an  unfortunate  revolution  that  absence  of 
all  party  S2)irit,  that  magnanimous  loyalty 
which  does  justice  to  all  intentions,  and  in 
the  most  poignant  sorrows  of  exile  gives 
way  to  no  unjust  recriminations,  no  bitter 
feelings.  Enthusiasm  in  a  noble  cause, 
carried  even  to  sacrifice,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  moderation  full  of  dignity,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  rare  talent  displayed  on  every 
page  of  this  work,  exhibited  in  my  eyes  one 
of  those  beautiful  characters,  a  hundred 
times  more  interesting  than  the  two  revolu- 
tions of  Naples  and  of  Piedmont;  for  if 
philosophy  in  me  seeks,  in  contemporaneous 
events,  the  movement  of  eternal  principles 
and  their  visible  manifestations,  so  man  does 
not  with  less  ardor  seek  humanity  in  human 
things.  And  what  feature  of  human  char- 
acter is  more  admirable  than  the  union  of 
moderation  and  energy?  This  ideal  of 
which  I  had  so  often  dreamed  seemed  pre- 
sented to  rae  in  Santa-Rosa,  I  was  told 
that  he  was  in  Paris.  I  longed  to  know 
him,  and  a  friend  whom  I  had  made  in 
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Italy  brought  him  one  morning  to  mj' 
chamber.  I  had  just  been  spitting  blood, 
and  the  first  words  I  said  to  him  were 
these :  "  Sir,  you  are  the  only  man  whom  I 
can,  in  my  condition,  desire  yet  to  know." 
How  many  times  since  have  we  recalled  this 
first  interview, — I  dying,  he  condemned  to 
death,  concealed  under  a  feigned  name, 
without  resources,  and  almost  without 
bread  !  Omitting  the  details  of  our  conver- 
sation, it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  I 
found  still  more  than  I  had  expected.  In  his 
look,  his  gait,  in  all  his  words,  I  easily  re- 
cognized the  fire  and  energy  of  the  author 
of  the  proclamation  of  the  23d  of  March  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  my  feeble  health 
seemed  to  inspire  him  with  an  aflectionate 
compassion,  expressed  each  moment  by  the 
most  amiable  cares.  Seeing  my  critical 
situation,  he  forgot  himself  and  thought 
only  of  me.  Our  long  conversation,  of 
which  he  bore  the  burden,  having  left  me 
agitated  and  feeble,  he  returned  in  the 
evening  to  inquire  about  me.  The  next 
morning  he  came  again,  and  so  the  morning 
after ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  a  few  days, 
we  felt  as  if  we  had  passed  our  lives  together. 
The  name  which  he  had  taken  was  that  of 
Conti.  He  lodged  near  me,  in  the  street 
Francs-Bourgeois-Saint-Michel,  opposite  the 
street  Racine,  in  a  furnished  attic  chamber 
witli  a  friend  from  Turin,  who  had  volun- 
tarily left  his  country  to  follow  him,  although 
he  had  taken  no  part  in  the  revolution,  and 
was  in  no  wise  compromised  by  it. 

Who  then  is  this  man,  with  whom  one 
can  prefer  exile  to  the  sweets  of  country  and 
of  family?  It  is  impossible  to  express  the 
charm  of  his  society.  To  me,  this  charm,  I 
repeat,  was  in  the  union  of  strength  and 
kindness.  I  saw  him  always  ready,  at  the 
least  ray  of  hope,  to  engage  in  the  most 
perilous  enterprises,  and  I  found  him  happy 
too  in  passing  his  life  obscurely  by  the  bed- 
side of  a  suffering  friend.  His  heart  was  an 
inexhaustible  store  of  aft'ecticnate  sentiment. 
To  every  one  he  was  good,  even  to  tender- 
ness. Did  he  encounter  any  unfortunate 
person  in  the  street  ?  he  shared  with  him 
the  fiirthing  of  the  poor.  Was  his  poor  old 
hostess  sick  ?  he  took  care  of  her  as  if  she 
had  been  a  member  of  his  own  family. 
Did  any  one  need  his  counsel  ?  he  lavished 
it,  like  every  thing  else,  with  an  irresistible 
instinct,  of  which  he  seemed  scarcely  con- 
scious.    It  was  this  that  rendered  it  im- 


possible to  know  him  without  loving  him. 
I  doubt  whether  any  human  creature,  even 
a  woman,  could  ha\e  been  loved  as  well. 
He  had  at  Turin  a  friend,  to  whom  he  was 
able  to  confide  his  wife  and  children,  and 
another  had  accompanied  him  in  his  exile. 
Behold  in  this  a  striking  proof  of  the  senti- 
ment which  he  inspired.  At  an  oaily  age 
he  was  attached  to  the  regiment  of  his  father 
in  the  service  of  the  army  of  the  Alps. 
Here  a  young  man  of  his  own  country  had 
been  given  him  as  a  comrade.  Having  left 
the  army  at  Piedmont,  this  young  man  lost 
sight  of  his  youthful  master  ;  but  a  deep  re- 
membrance of  him  never  left  his  heart.  One 
d  ly  the  noble  Count,  lying  in  his  wretched 
garret  in  the  street  Francs-Bourgeois,  saw 
suddenly  standing  before  him  the  poor  Bossi, 
then  a  coffee-house  keeper  of  Paris.  Bossi 
had  learned  by  the  public  journals  the  ad- 
ventures of  his  young  officer,  and  could  take 
no  rest  until  he  had  discovered  his  abode 
and  offered  to  him  his  scanty  savings.  How 
many  times,  after  this,  while  repairing  to 
the  prison  of  Santa-Rosa,  have  I  found,  at 
the  door  of  the  Salle  Saint-Martin,  Bossi  or 
his  wife  with  a  basket  of  fruits,  waiting 
whole  hours  for  an  opportunity  to  glide  in 
with  me  and  place  their  offering  before  tho 
prisoner,  with  the  respect  of  an  old  servant 
and  the  tenderness  of  a  true  friend. 

From  the  end  of  October,  1821,  until  the 
1st  of  January,  1822,  we  lived  together  in 
the  sweetest  and  most  profound  intimacy. 
During  the  whole  day,  until  five  or  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  he  remained  in  his  little 
room  in  the  street  of  the  Francs-Bourgeois, 
occupied  in  reading  and  preparing  a  work 
on  the  constitutional  governments  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  After  dinner,  night 
approaching,  he  left  his  cell,  reached  the 
street  d'Enfer,  where  I  resided,  and  spent 
the  evening  with  me  until  eleven  or  twelve 
o'clock.  I  too  had  arranged  my  mode  of 
life  somewhat  like  his.  I  passed  the  day 
in  taking  medicine  and  in  studying  Plato  ; 
at  evening  I  closed  my  books  and  received 
my  friends.  Santa-Rosa  had  a  passion  for 
conversation,  and  he  talked  wonderfully; 
but  I  was  so  languid  and  so  feeble  that  I 
could  not  sup])ort  the  energy  of  his  words. 
They  produced  fever  and  nervous  excitement, 
which  terminated  in  prostration  and  faint- 
ness.  Then  the  energetic  man  gave  place 
to  the  most  affectionate  creature.  How 
many  nights  has  he  spent  at  my  bed-side 
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with  ray  old  nurse !  As  soon  as  I  felt  re- 
lieved, he  would  cast  himself,  all  dressed, 
upon  a  sofa,  and,  by  the  aid  of  a  good  con- 
science and  incomparable  health,  sleep,  de- 
spite all  sorrow,  till  the  break  of  day. 

I  must  here  sketch  his  portrait.  Santa- 
Rosa  was  about  forty  years  of  age.  He  was 
of  medium  stature,  about  five  feet  two 
inches.  His  head  was  large,  his  forehead 
bald,  lips  and  nose  somewhat  prominent, 
and  he  usually  wore  spectacles.  There  was 
nothing  elegant  in  his  manners ;  his  tone  was 
strong  and  manly,  and  his  forms  of  expres- 
sion were  infinitely  polished.  He  was  far 
from  being  handsome ;  but  his  face,  when 
it  was  animated, — and  it  was  always  ani- 
mated,— had  something  so  passionate,  that 
it  became  interesting.  What  was  most  re- 
markable in  him,  was  an  extraordinary 
strength  of  body.  Neither  large  nor  small, 
neither  fiit  nor  lean,  he  was  in  vigor  and  agility 
a  veritable  lion.  If  he  forgot  himself  in  the 
least,  he  no  longer  walked,  he  bounded.  He 
had  muscles  of  steel,  and  his  hand  was  a 
vise  in  which  he  could  hold  the  strongest. 
I  have  seen  him  lift,  almost  Avithout  effort, 
the  heaviest  tables.  He  was  capable  of  en- 
during the  longest  fatigues,  and  seemed 
born  for  the  labors  of  war.  Of  this  occu- 
pation he  was  passionately  fond.  He  had 
been  a  captain  of  grenadiers,  and  no  one 
had  received  from  nature  more  of  those 
physical  and  moral  qualities  which  make 
the  true  soldier.  His  manner  was  animated, 
but  serious.  His  whole  person  and  his  very 
aspect  gave  the  idea  of  force. 

I  have  never  seen  a  more  touching  spec- 
tacle than  that  of  this  man,  so  strong,  who 
had  so  much  need  of  air  to  expand  his  chest, 
movement  for  the  exercise  of  robust  limbs 
and  inexhaustible  activity,  metamorphosing 
himself  into  a  true  Sister  of  Charity,  now 
silent,  now  gay,  restraining  his  words  and 
almost  his  breath,  that  he  might  not  disturb 
the  frail  creature  in  whom  he  was  so  inter- 
ested. The  gentleness  of  the  weak  affords 
little  that  is  seductive,  for  we  may  say  that 
it  is  perhaps  mere  weakness ;  but  the  ten- 
derness of  strength  has  a  charm  almost 
divine. 

We  held  in  fact  the  same  opinions,  and 
he  contributed  not  a  little  to  strengthen  me 
in  my  convictions.  Like  myself,  he  was 
profoundly  constitutional,  neither  servile  nor 
democratic,  without  envy,  and  without  inso- 
lence.    He  had  no  ambition  either  of  for- 


tune or  of  rank,  and  was  indifferent  to  mate- 
rial well-being ;  but  he  was  ambitious  of 
glory.  So,  in  morality  he  sincerely  cherished 
virtue  ;  he  made  duty  a  matter  of  religion, 
but  he  also  felt  the  need  of  loving,  and  of 
being  loved,  and  love  or  tender  friendship 
was  necessary  for  his  heart.  As  to  religion, 
he  passed  in  Italy  for  a  man  of  great  piety, 
and  in  fact  he  was  full  of  respect  for  Chris- 
tianity, which  he  had  carefully  studied.  He 
was  even  somewhat  of  a  theologian.  He 
told  me  that  in  Switzerland  he  argued 
1  against  the  Protestant  theologians,  and  de- 
fended Catholicism  ;  but  his  faith  was  not 
that  of  Mazoni,  and  I  have  discovered  little 
more  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  than  the 
faith  of  the  Savoyard  vicar.  Greedy  of 
knowledge,  besides,  attaching  every  thing  to 
politics,  he  devoured  in  my  books  whatever 
belonged  to  morality  and  practice.  Although 
liberal,  or  rather  because  he  was  truly  so,  he 
dreaded  the  influence  of  pretended  liberal 
declamations;  and  observing  the  decline  of 
religious  faith  in  European  society,  he  felt 
the  want  of  a  noble  and  elevated  moral 
philosophy.  He  possessed  naturally  good 
metaphysical  powers,  with  a  generous  and 
well  cultivated  mind.  No  one  in  the  world 
has  so  much  encouraged  and  sustained  me 
in  my  philosophical  career.  My  designs 
became  his  own,  and  if  he  had  remained  in 
France,  he  would  have  given  to  the  cause  of 
philosophy  in  its  moral  and  political  ai^pli- 
cations  another  excellent  writer,  a  firm,  ele- 
vated, and  persuasive  organ. 

His  mind  doubtless  was  not  that  of  a 
man  of  letters,  nor  of  a  philosopher,  but  of  a 
mihtary  man  and  of  a  politican.  That  mind 
was  correct  and  upright  like  his  heart.  He 
detested  paradoxes,  and  in  grave  matters, 
the  expression  of  hazardous,  arbitrary,  per- 
sonal opinions,  inspired  him  with  deep  re- 
pugnance. He  chided  me  often  in  regard 
to  some  of  my  own  opinions,  and  led  me 
continually  from  the  narrow  and  dangerous 
paths  of  personal  theories  to  the  great  road 
of  common  sense  and  universal  conscious- 
ness. He  had  neither  breadth  nor  origin- 
ality of  thought,  but  he  felt  with  depth  and 
energy,  and  ex})ressed  himself,  spoke  and 
wrote  with  gravity  and  with  emotion.  His 
work  on  the  Piedmontese  Revolution  has  in 
it  some  truly  beautiful  pages  ;  and  that  was 
his  first  effort !  What  would  he  not  have 
done  had  he  lived  ? 

In  politics,  this  pretended    revolutionist 
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possessed  so  much  moderation  that,  if  he 
had  been  in  France  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  at  this  period,  the  close  of  1821, 
he  would  have  been  seated  between  M. 
Roger-Collard  and  M.  Laine.  My  friends 
aud  I  were  at  that  time  badly  treated  by 
the  Ministry  of  M.  de  Richelieu,  and  we  were 
not  always  just  towards  him.  Santa-Rosa, 
with  his  accustomed  gravity,  rebuked  my 
sudden  outburst  of  passion,  and  was  as- 
tonished at  those  of  my  more  prudent 
friends,  I  remember  that  one  evening  being 
at  my  house  with  M.  Hermann  and  M. 
Roger-Collard,  he  took  part  in  a  serious 
conversation,  in  regard  to  what  was  neces- 
sary to  be  done  under  present  circumstances, 
— whether  the  Richelieu  Ministry,  defended 
by  M.  Pasquier,  M.  Laine,  and  M.  Desolles, 
should  be  permitted  to  exist,  or  whether  it 
should  be  destroyed  by  an  alliance  with  the 
right  side,  led  by  MM.  Corbiere  and  Villele. 
M.  Roger-Collard  thought  that  if  MM.  Cor- 
biere and  Villele  came  to  power,  they  would 
not  possess  it  six  months ;  and,  the  Richelieu 
Ministry  overturned,  he  saw,  following  MM. 
Villele  and  Corbiere,  the  prompt  triumph 
of  the  liberal  cause.  This  was  a  very  seduc- 
tive perspective  for  a  proscribed  man  like 
Santa-Rosa.  In  six  months,  after  the  reign 
of  a  violent  and  ephemeral  power,  a  liberal 
Ministry,  which  had  at  least  softened  the 
exile  of  the  Piedmontese  refugees  in  draw- 
ing me  and  my  friends  from  disgrace,  would 
open  to  Santa-Rosa  a  future  in  France! 
With  what  respect  did  I  hear  the  noble 
outlaw  invite  me  to  oppose  with  all  my 
strength  a  party  intrigue  which  he  severely 
reprehended.  "Take  no  thought  of  me," 
said  he;  "I  shall  do  what  I  am  best  able. 
You,  you  must  do  your  duty  :  your  duty  as 
a  good  citizen  is  not  to  combat  a  Ministry 
which  is  your  last  resource  against  a  faction 
hostile  to  all  progress  and  all  light !  It  is 
not  lawful  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come. 
You  are  not  suie  of  overturning  at  last  MM. 
Corbiere  and  Villele,  and  you  are  sure  of 
doing  evil  by  delivering  power  into  their 
hands.  As  for  me,  if  I  were  a  deputy,  I 
would  try  to  strengthen  the  Richelieu  Min- 
istry against  the  Court  and  the  right  side." 
My  opinion  was  the  same  as  that  of  Santa- 
Rosa.  It  did  not  prevail,  and  on  that  day 
a  fault  was  committed  which  for  seven  years 
weighed  heavily  on  France.  The  Richelieu 
Ministry  was  overthrown  ;  MM.  Corbiere 
and  Villele  attained  to  power,  and  they  re- 
jnainofl  in  it  until  1S27. 


Evil  days  came  upon  France.  When  the 
Ministry  of  M.  Villele  had  replaced  that  of 
M.  de  Richelieu,  the  faction  which  possessed 
power,  whilst  it  attacked  in  France,  one  by 
one,  every  liberty  and  every  security,  imited 
more  and  more  closely  its  foreign  alliance, 
and  the  Governments  of  Piedmont  and  of 
France  leagued  together  to  pursue  and  tor- 
ment the  refugees.  They  were  in  Paris 
under  feigned  names,  and  in  general  they 
lived  tranquil  and  retired.  The  new  police, 
directed  by  MM.  Franchet  and  de  Laveau, 
sought  religiously  to  satisfy  the  resentments 
and  the  fears  of  the  Court  of  Turin.  Instead 
of  watching,  which  was  its  duty  and  its  right, 
it  persecuted.  Santa-Rosa  received  warning 
that  the  police  was  upon  his  track,  and  that 
he  would  be  arrested.  Once  arrested,  he 
might  be  delivered  up  to  Piedmont,  and  the 
sentence  of  death  pronounced  against  him, 
and  his  friends  might  be  executed.  I  thought 
that  the  first  storm  should  be  permitted  to 
pass  over,  and  contrived  for  Santa-Rosa  a 
retreat  at  Arcueil,  in  the  country  house  of 
one  of  my  friends,  M.  Viguer.  Here  we 
both  established  ourselves,  and  lived  together 
during  the  first  months  of  1822,  scarcely 
ever  receiving  a  visit,  and  never  venturing 
beyond  the  inclosure  of  the  garden.  I  con- 
tinued my  translation  of  Plato;  he,  his  re- 
searches into  constitutional  governments.  It 
was  there,  in  our  long  winter  evenings'  con- 
versations, that  Santa- Rosa  related  to  me  his 
exterior  and  interior  life,  and  the  perfect 
truth,  and,  if  it  may  be  thus  expiessed,  the 
face  of  the  cards,  of  the  Piedmontese  revo- 
lution. 

He  was  born  on  the  18th  of  November, 
1782,  at  Savigliano,  a  city  of  southern  Pied- 
mont, of  a  good  family,  but  whose  nobility 
was  of  recent  date.  His  father,  the  Count 
of  Santa-Rosa,  was  a  military  man,  who 
fought  the  first  battles  of  Piedmont  against 
the  French  Revolution,  and  carried  with  him 
to  the  army  his  son  Sanctorre,  then  between 
nine  and  ten  years  of  age.  If  the  father 
had  lived,  the  career  of  the  son  would  have 
been  decided  ;  but  the  Count  de  Santa-Rosa 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Mondovi,  at  the 
head  of  the  regiment  of  Sardinia,  of  which 
he  was  Colonel  ;  and  not  long  after,  the 
victories  of  Napoleon  and  the  submission 
of  Piedmont  put  an  end  to  the  military 
career  of  young  Sanctorre.  He  retired  to 
his  family  at  SavigHano,  and,  partly  in  this 
city  and  partly  in  Turin,  made,  under  the 
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celebrated  Abby  Valsperga  de  Caluso,  great 
profiency  in  classic  studies,  with  several  fel- 
low-disciples, since  well  known  in  letters. 
The  name  of  his  family  was  so  respected  in 
his  province,  and  he  himself  bore  it  so  well, 
that  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  years  he  was 
elected  by  his  fellow-citizens  Mayor  of  Savig- 
liano,  and  passed  several  years  of  his  youth 
in  the  exercise  of  this  office,  wherein  he  ac- 
quired skill  in  civil  aft'airs.  But  this  was  not 
a  career  for  a  man  without  fortune.  He 
was  then  persuaded,  despite  his  disinclina- 
tion, to  enter  into  the  French  administration, 
which  at  that  time  governed  Piedmont :  he 
was  made  sub-prefect  of  Spezzia  in  the  State 
of  Genoa,  and  he  performed  these  functions 
during  the  years  1812,  1813,  and  1814,  up 
to  the  Restoration.  Santa-Rosa  hailed  with 
enthusiasm  the  return  of  the  house  of  Savoy ; 
and  in  1815,  believing  that  the  arrival  of 
Napoleon  at  Paris  during  the  hundred  days 
would  bring  about  a  long  war,  he  left  the 
civil  for  the  military  service,  and  made  the 
very  short  campaign  of  1815,  as  a  Captain 
in  the  grenadiers  of  the  royal  guard.  Gene- 
ral repose  having  succeeded  the  fall  of  Na- 
poleon, he  once  more  left  the  career  of  arms, 
for  one  in  which  his  civil  and  military  knowl- 
edge were  happily  combined,  that  of  the 
administration  of  military  affairs.  He  en- 
tered the  Ministry  of  War,  and  was  charged 
with  very  responsible  duties.  It  was  then, 
I  believe,  that  he  married  a  young  person 
who  was  able  to  boast  more  of  birth  than 
fortune.  B}'  this  marriage  he  had  several 
children.  He  was  in  high  estimation, 
favored  at  court,  and  destined  to  a  brilliant 
career,  when  the  Neapolitan  revolution  broke 
out  ;  a  revolution  wliich  Austria  undertook 
violently  to  suppress,  thus  openly  affecting 
the  domination    of  Italy. 

I  ought  to  impose  upon  myself  a  re- 
ligious silence  in  regard  to  the  confiden- 
tial matters  which  the  friendship  of  Santa- 
Rosa  committed  to  me,  but  I  may,  I 
ought  to  say  one  thing :  that  in  the  pro- 
found solitude  in  which  we  lived,  speaking 
to  a  friend  whose  political  opinions  were  as 
well  defined  as  his  own,  Santa-Rosa  assured 
me  twenty  times  that  his  friends  and  he  had 
connection  with  secret  societies  only  at  a 
very  late  period,  at  the  last  extremity,  when 
it  was  demonstrated  that  the  Piedmontese 
government  was  without  force  sufficient  to 
resist  Austria ;  that  a  military  movement 
would  be  powerless  if  it  depended  on  a  civil 


movement ;  and  that  for  a  civil  movement 
the  concurrence  of  secret  societies  would  be 
indispensable.  He  deplored  this  necessity, 
and  he  accused  the  nobility  and  the  Pied- 
montese proprietors  (gli  possidenti)  of  having 
destroyed  both  the  country  and  themselves 
by  not  performing  their  duty,  by  not  boldly 
warning  the  King  of  the  perils  of  Piedmont, 
and  by  forcing  patriotism  to  have  recouree 
to  secret  plots.  His  loyalty  disdained  all 
mystery  ;  and  without  confessing  the  fact, 
I  saw  that  his  chivalry  experienced  a  sort  of 
inward  shame  at  having  been  driven  little 
by  little  to  this  extremity.  He  continually 
repeated  to  me :  "  Secret  societies  are  the 
pest  of  Italy  ;  but  how  can  we  dispense  with 
them,  when  there  is  no  publicity,  no  legal 
means  of  expressing  one's  opinion  with  im- 
punity ?"  He  told  me  that  for  a  long  time 
he  resolved  not  to  participate  with  any 
secret  society,  to  abstain  from  all  action,  and 
to  limit  himself  to  great  moral  and  political 
publications,  capable  of  influencing  opinion 
and  regenerating  Italy.  This  is  what  he 
called  a  literary  conspiracy.  Certainly  it 
would  have  been  more  useful  than  the  sad 
contest  of  1821.  His  fancy  was  to  recom- 
mence this  literary  conspiracy  from  the  midst 
of  France.  His  consolation  was  that  he 
had  never  done  any  thing  for  himself,  and 
that  he  had  only  thought  of  his  country. 
His  clear  conscience  and  natural  energy, 
united,  secured  to  him,  in  our  solitude  of 
Arcueil,  a  tranquil  and  almost  happy  life. 

My  bad  health  and  his  imprudent  friend- 
ship, together  with  the  baseness  of  the 
French  police,  tore  him  from  his  solitude 
and  ruined  him  for  ever.  If  he  had  re- 
mained with  me,  he  might  have  reshaped 
his  destiny,  he  might  have  passed  the  whole 
period  of  the  Restoration  in  honorable  labors, 
which  would  have  given  glory  to  his  name ; 
he  might  have  reached  the  revolution  of 
July,  and  then  could  have  chosen  either  to 
re-enter  Piedmont  as  did  MM.  de  Saint- 
Marsan  and  Lisio,  or  enter,  like  M.  de  Col- 
legno,  into  the  service  of  France ;  and  in 
this  case  an  immense  career  would  have 
been  before  him,  if,  at  the  same  time,  this 
proud  mind,  disdainful  of  good  as  well  as 
bad  fortune,  had  ever  been  able  to  consent 
to  have  any  other  country  than  that  which 
he  had  wished  to  serve,  and  which  his  mis- 
fortunes themselves  had  rendered  more  dear 
and  more  sacred.  Alas !  all  this  future  was 
destroyed  in  a  single  day.     One   day  the 
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condition  of  my  lungs  so  frightened  Santa- 
Rosa,  that  he  conjured  me  to  seek  help  in 
Paris.  I  yielded ;  I  returned  to  the  Lux- 
embourg. Santa-Rosa,  uneasy,  could  not 
remain  at  Arcueil,  and  in  the  evening  I  saw 
him  appear  at  the  side  of  my  bed.  Instead 
of  staying  with  me,  he  desired  to  pass  the 
night  in  his  old  lodging;  and  before  going- 
there  he  had  the  imjirudence  to  enter  a  coffee- 
house in  the  Place  de  I'Odeon,  fur  the  pur- 
pose of  reading  the  journals.  Scarcely  had 
he  left  the  house  when  he  was  seized  by 
seven  or  eight  agents  of  the  police,  thrown 
on  the  ground,  conducted  to  the  Prefect, 
and  cast  into  prison.  It  appears  that  he 
had  been  recognized  at  the  barrier  where 
some  time  before  he  had  been  described. 

During  the  same  night  of  his  arrest,  he 
was  interrogated  by  the  Prefect  of  Police. 
From  the  moment  of  this  iirst  interrogatory, 
Santa-Rosa  acknowledged  his  true  name,  and 
expressed  those  sentiments  which  had  made 
a  lively  impression  upon  the  fanatical  but 
honest  M.  de  Laveau.  Pie  repelled  with 
indignation  the  accusation  of  having  engaged 
in  machinations  against  the  French  Govern- 
ment ;  he  declared  that  he  was  absolutely 
a  stranger  to  all  that  was  passing  in  France, 
and  that  his  only  and  involuntary  crime 
was  in  being  at  Paris  under  another  name 
than  his  own.  Having  been  interrogated  in 
regai-d  to  his  connections  in  Paris,  he  named 
me  as  the  only  friend  he  had.  He  asked 
as  a  favor  that  I  should  not  be  brought  into 
this  affair,  and  that  I  might  be  spared  a 
visit  which  might  be  fatal  to  my  health, 
offering  himself  all  the  information  which 
might  be  demanded,  and  even  the  most 
severe  reparation,  rather  than  expose  him 
who  had  given  him  hospitality.  The  sen- 
tence of  extradition  having  been  pronounced, 
Santa-Rosa  seemed  to  accept  his  fate  with 
that  simple  pride  which  never  fails  of  its 
effect.  He  seemed  uneasy  only  on  a  single 
point,  the  consequences  which  this  affair 
might  have  upon  my  health. 

Whilst  this  was  passing  at  the  prefecture 
of  police,  I  was  in  my  bed,  covered  with 
leeches,  and  in  the  most  deplorable  condi- 
tion. The  following  day,  between  four  and 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  heard  a  loud 
knock  at  my  door,  and  suddenly  five  or  six 
gendarmes  rushed  into  my  room,  having  at 
their  head  a  commissary  of  police,  who, 
showing  his  scarf,  signified  to  me,  in  the 
name  of  the  King^  that  he  had  orders  to 


make  strict  search  among  my  papers.  I 
did  not  know  what  all  this  meant,  and  it 
was  only  at  the  end  of  the  examination,  the 
result  of  which  was  to  discover  to  them 
some  notes  on  Proclus  and  on  Plato,  that 
the  commissary  informed  me  that  I  had 
been  searched  on  account  of  Santa-Rosa, 
who  had  been  arrested  the  evening  bufure 
on  leaving  my  house.  Struck  by  this  in- 
telligence as  with  a  thunder-bolt,  I  trans- 
ported myself  immediately  to  the  house  of 
xM.  de  La\'eau,  and  demanded  of  him  why, 
if  he  accused  of  conspiracy  against  the 
French  Government  a  man  who  knew  no 
other  person  than  myself  at  Paris,  he  had 
not  placed  me  under  the  same  arrest ;  or,  if 
he  dared  not  also  to  accuse  me  of  conspiracy, 
why  he  complained  of  a  man  who  could 
have  done  nothing  except  through  me  and 
with  me.  If  it  was  not  in  foct  a  question 
of  conspiracy  against  France,  I  showed 
him  what  a  lack  of  magnanimity  there  was 
in  pursuing  a  proscribed  person,  because  he 
was  under  another  name  than  his  own,  when 
moreover  this  proscribed  person  was  a  gal- 
lant man,  and  inoffensive  in  his  life  ;  and  I 
asked  to  see  Santa-Rosa  at  once.  M.  de 
Laveau  was  a  party-man  like  M.  Franchet ; 
he  was  of  a  narrow  and  suspicious  mind, 
but  he  was  an  honest  man.  He  had  just 
interrogated  Santa-Rosa  a  second  time  ;  he 
had  just  read  the  report  of  the  commissary 
of  police  on  the  results  of  the  search  made 
at  my  house,  and  was  beginning  to  feel  that 
the  accu'^ation  of  conspiracy  against  the 
French  Government  was  deprived  of  all 
foundation.  My  visit,  by  proving  to  him 
that  we  were  not  atVaid,  and  that  we  did 
not  fear  a  trial,  was  sufficient  to  persuade 
him.  At  the  same  time  he  thought  that  he 
must  still  affect  some  doubt,  and  announced 
to  me  that  the  trial  would  take  place.  I  de- 
manded to  appear  in  it  as  evidence,  and  a 
few  days  after  I  was  summoned  before  the 
magistrate,  M.  Debelleyme,  since  Prefect 
of  Police,  and  now  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  The  examination  was  short 
and  minute.  M.  Debelleyme  displayed  im- 
partiality and  perfect  moderation.  He  con- 
ceived, in  regard  to  the  prisoner,  a  just  idea 
of  his  morality,  and  always  spoke  to  me  of 
him  with  respect  and  benevolence.  This 
ridiculous  process  terminated  in  an  ordinance 
declaring  that  there  was  no  cause  of  action  on 
the  ground  of  conspiracy,  the  only  one  which 
had  occasioned  the  arrest.     As  to  the  affair 
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of  the  passport  under  a  false  name,  tlie 
crime  of  the  prisoner  was  acknowledged, 
but  in  terms  most  honorable  to  himself. 
Mention  was  made  of  his  loyalty,  and  of  the 
frankness  of  his  avowals.  This  ordinance 
of  "  no  cause  of  action"  was  not  made  until 
the  expiration  of  two  months,  and  during 
all  this  time  poor  Santa-Rosa  remained  a 
prisoner  at  the  prefecture  of  police  in  one  of 
the  rooms  of  the  Salle  Saint-Martin.  The 
first  days  of  the  arrest  having  passed,  I  ob- 
tained permission  to  visit  him  every  day, 
and  some  others  afterwards  obtained  the 
same  permission.  It  was  then  that  I  learned 
still  better  to  know  the  character  and  the 
mind  of  Santa-Rosa. 

At  the  first  moment  he  had  two  fears  : 
the  first  was  that  of  being  delivered  up  to 
Piedmont,  that  is,  to  the  scaffold ;  the 
second,  that  the  excitement  of  all  this  aftair 
and  the  visit  of  the  police  might  be  sad  to 
ray  health,  perhaps  even  fatal  to  me.  When 
he  saw  me  enter  his  prison  in  apparently 
better  health  than  usual,  his  serenity  of  mind 
returned  to  him,  and  during  the  two  months 
that  he  remained  in  the  Salle  Saint-Martin 
I  did  not  hear  him  complain  either  of  his 
fate  or  of  any  one  around  him.  He  pre- 
pared himself  to  die  well,  if  delivered  up  to 
Piedmont,  and  read  no  longer  any  thing  but 
his  Bible.  Afterwards,  when  this  fear  was 
removed,  his  attention  was  directed  to  the 
details  of  the  proceedings  against  him.  He 
was  touched  by  the  regard  testified  for  him, 
and  penetrated  with  respect  for  the  excellence 
of  the  French  law,  and  for  the  independence 
of  the  magistracy.  Santa-Rosa  should  have 
been  seen  in  his  prison.  It  was  a  very  good 
room,  airy,  salubrious  ;  he  Avas  in  no  bad 
condition,  and  enjoyed  himself  wonderfully. 
The  jailor,  who  had  long  followed  his  occu- 
pation, and  who  had  acquired  some  knowl- 
edge of  men,  soon  saw  with  whom  he  had 
to  deal,  and  did  not  treat  him  as  an  ordinary 
prisoner.  He  always  called  him  Monsieur 
le  Comte,  and  this  was  not  displeasing  to 
Santa-Rosa,  who  spoke  to  him  with  kind- 
ness, and  concluded  by  so  far  securing  his 
affections  that  this  jailor  seemed  entirely 
hke  an  old  servant  of  his  house.  Santa- 
Rosa  was  informed  by  him  as  to  his  fortune, 
his  family,  his  children.  The  other  consulted 
him.  Santa-Rosa  gave  his  advice  with  mild- 
ness, but  with  autiiority.  One  would  have 
said  that  he  was  ajjain  at  Savigliano  in  his 


mayoralty,  speaking  to  one  of  his  em- 
ployees. When  he  left  the  prison  the  jailor 
told  me  he  was  losing  a  great  deal.  It  was 
so  in  my  own  house.  My  nurse  loved  him 
more  than  she  loved  me  ;  and  even  now, 
after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  she  speaks 
of  him  only  with  the  utmost  tenderness. 
It  Avas  in  this  prison  that  I  met  Santa-Rosa's 
old  servant  in  the  array  of  the  Alps,  Bossi, 
a  bad  head  and  a  good  heart,  who  knew  not 
how  to  manage  his  affairs,  but  who  would 
have  willingly  given  all  that  he  had  to  his 
old  master.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  these 
two  months,  during  which  we  passed  two  or 
three  hours  of  each  day  together  in  the 
Salle  Saint-Martin,  united  us  more  and 
more  closely. 

It  seems,  after  the  ordinance  of  "  no  cause 
of  action"  rendered  by  the  magistrate,  M. 
Debelleyme,  that  the  result  of  that  affair 
ought  to  have  been  at  least  to  leave  Santa- 
Rosa  tranquil  at  Paris.  Such  was  not  the 
case.  At  first  there  was  a  primary  arrest  by 
the  police.  It  was  necessary  that  the  royal 
court  should  interpose,  and  formally  pro- 
nounce a  dismissal,  if  no  other  cause  of  arrest 
should  be  met  with.  Through  the  police  of 
M.  Corbiere,  opposition  was  made  even  to 
the  execution  of  the  second  judgment ;  and 
after  Santa-Rosa  had  been  justly  declared 
out  of  the  reach  of  further  arrest,  and  conse- 
quently free,  M.  Corbiere,  by  ministerial  in- 
terference, decided  that  M.  de  Santa-Rosa 
and  several  of  his  compatriots,  arrested  in 
the  same  manner  as  he,  should  be  consigned 
to  some  province  under  the  surveillance  of 
the  police.  Alen(jon  was  the  prison,  some- 
what larger  than  the  Salb  Saint-Martin,  to 
which  Santa-Rosa  was  condemned  by  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  and  of  the  Police. 
That  shameless  and  wicked  act  tovi'ards  a 
man  evidently  inoffensive,  and  who  was  able 
to  find  consolation  only  at  Paris,  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  friend  whose  liberal  opinions  and 
very  tranquil  life  (since  that  life  was  nearly 
all  passed  in  his  bed)  were  known, — that 
act  which  destroyed  Saiita-Rosa  in  separating 
him  from  Paris  and  from  me, caused  him,  by 
its  useless  rigor,  a  real  irritation.  He  pro- 
tested, demanded  permission  to  remain  *at 
Paris,  or  passports  for  England.  No  answer 
was  given  him,  and  he  was  transferred  to 
Alen^on. 

Here  are  portions  of  some  of  his  letters 
from  Alen^on,  which  make  known  to  us  the 
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life  whicTi  he  led  tliere,  bis  sentiments  and 
his  labors : — 

"Alencon,  May  10,  1822. 
"We  arrived  yesterday  at  Alencon.  The  orders 
of  the  Minister  subject  us  to  the  surveillance  of  the 
local  authority,  and  this  surveillance  will  be  exer- 
cised in  the  following  manner :  Every  day,  at  the 
hour  of  two,  we  must  present  ourselves  to  the 
Mayor,  and  enter  our  names  in  his  register  ;  that  is 
all.  I  have  declared  very  calmly,  very  simply,  but 
in  terms  very  clear  and  very  signiiicant,  my  posi- 
tion to  the  Mayor.  He  had  no  good  reasons  to 
give  me  for  all  this,  and  I  demanded  none  of  him 
either  good  or  bad.  Tlie  intercourse,  too,  was  not 
very  animated,  but  it  was  polite,  which  did  not 
hinder  it  from  being  sufficiently  interesting  to  your 
good-natured  friend.  Besides,  I  love  the  Mayors, 
and  for  a  reason.  One  of  them  is  a  good  old  man, 
■with  a  feeble,  pleasant  voice.  His  colleague,  whose 
name  ends  in  itre,imA  who  walks  as  straight  as  an 
i,  did  not  receive  us  so  well.  I  have  promised 
myself  that  if  I  ever  become  again  ruler  of  my 
dear  city,  I  will  guard  myself  from  giving  unplea- 
sant moments  to  the  poor  devils  who  shall  be 
brought  to  me.  I  am  going  to  live  tiie  life  of  a 
hermit ;  that  will  console  me  for  being  no  longer 
in  my  prison  of  Paris.  The  indignation  which  the 
injustice  that  I  experience  causes  me  has  not 
diminished,  but  I  shall  not  let  it  trouble  my  repose. 
This  is  enough  to  say  about  myself  I  am  coming 
to  a  subject  that  I  cannot  quit.  You  think  you  are 
really  better  than  in  November  last ;  this  better 
ought  to  give  you  a  beginning  of  courage,  because 
it  is  a  beginning  (jf  hope.     Reflect  a  little  on  the 

Elea^ure,  tiie  vivid,  the  inconceivable  pleasure  of 
ecoming  again  yourself  and  on  the  pleasure  I 
shall  feel  to  see  you  in  the  full  possession  of  your 
power  of  thought  and  action." 

"Alencon,  June  2. 

"  I  am  lodged,  my  dear  friend,  in  the  street  mix 
Cieu.v,  in  the  house  of  M.  Chopelain,  an  upholsterer. 
I  have  two  chambers  sufficiently  large,  and  conve- 
nient enough;  but  a  scjrry  view  ujjon  the  street, 
and  upon  a  small  ugly  court,  has  replaced  the  lake, 
the  Alps,  Vevey  and  Clarens,  which  I  had  under 
my  window  a  year  ago.  I  wished  yesterday  to  see 
the  environs  I  found  the  stagnant  Sarthe  and 
some  quite  fertile  fields.  By  dint  of  search  I  found 
a  little  shade  in  an  arbor  of  apple-irees.  The  city 
is  very  badly  built ;  it  has  a  passable  public  gar- 
den, and  quite  a  number  of  comfortable  landlords. 
To  judge  by  certain  vague  indications,  the  Alenfo- 
uians  are  very  good  people,  somewhat  curious,  but 
very  innocently  so.  I  do  not  believe  them  to  be 
litigants,  Normands  as  they  are,  for  their  court- 
house is  only  half  constructed.  The  cathedral  is 
large,  with  painted  windows ;  but  the  interior  is 
half  Gothic  and  half  bad  Greek.  I  heard  a  priest 
there  preaching  to  some  children.  He  cried  loud 
enough,  but  I  did  not  understand  one  word  of  his 
beautiful  discourse:  it  was  nevertheless  in  French, 
but  delivered  according  to  the  custom  of  Nor- 
mandy. 

"  I  am  enamored  of  Paris ;  there  is  a  good  por- 
tion of  myself  in  that  city  which  I  always  wished 
to  bate,  and  have  ended  \>^  falling  in  love  with. 


"  I  have  not  received  the  response  of  the  Minister, 
yet  I  was  expecting  it  much.  I  shall  not  cease  to 
complain,  should  it  be  for  no  other  reason  tijan  to 
remind  them  of  their  injustice.  They  like  very  well 
to  see  those  they  have  persecuted  resigned  and 
silent :  I  shall  not  give  them  that  pleasure. 

"  Besides  the  works  which  we  agreed  upon,  I 
ask  of  you,  1st,  M.  de  Bonald.  'Legislation  I'ri^ni- 
tive ;'  2d,  M.  de  la  Mennais  de  rindiffcrence ;  3d, 
Chateaubriand  de  la  Monarchic  selon  la  Charte.'' 

"Alencon,  June  11. 
"  Yesterday  your  two  letters,  that  of  the  3d  and 
that  of  the  9th,  reached  me  at  the  same  time.  I 
had  need  of  them.  The  uneas'ness  which  I  felt  in 
receiving  nothing  from  your  dear  person  began  to 
become  anxiety.  It  would  have  been  fully  in  you 
to  make  a  journey  when  it  is  so  warm.  l)o  not  be 
astonished  in  regard  to  the  books  which  I  ask  you 
for;  you  must  know  that  nothing  more  awakens  in 
me  the  power  of  reasoning,  and  above  all  iA  feel- 
ing vividly  7ng  i'teas,  than  the  reading  of  works 
which  combat  the  truth  with  a  certain  force.  Be- 
sides, in  those  which  I  ask  you  for,  one  finds  true 
and  strong  things  by  the  side  of  the  most  deplora- 
ble sophisms.  In  a  word,  Bonald  and  La  Mennais 
oblige  me  to  rise  from  my  chair,  the  fire  in  my 
face,  and  to  walk  in  my  chamber,  assailed  with  a 
torrent  of  vivid  and  grand  ideas.  I  feel  more  what 
I  really  am  in  reading  the  writings  of  our  adversa- 
ries than  in  reading  those  of  our  friends ;  for,  in 
our  friends,  how  certain  things  trouble  me,  ch  grin 
me !  It  is  only  the  indignant  man  who  can 
be  true  and  strong,  for  indignation  has  nothing 
personal  in  it.  I  finished  yesterday  the  ''Kiprit 
des  Lois."  The  last  books,  which  had  almost 
caused  me  ennui  for  twenty  years,  and  even  thirty, 
have  been  singularly  pleasing  to  me  this  time. 
I  found  an  explanation  of  many  things,  and 
among  others  of  my  sojourn  at  Alencon.  How 
much  time  it  takes  to  bring  about  an  emancipa- 
tion !  I  yield  to  necessity,  my  friend  ;  but  Alencon 
is  one  of  the  saddest  necessities  of  the  eighty -four 
departments  of  the  kingdom.  I  am  so  lonely! 
But  tell  me,  ye  unfortunate,  is  it  not  solitude  that 
you  need  ?  Yes,  but  not  this.  This  is  worth 
nothing  to  me.  I  know  myself  and  I  feel  that  this 
banishment  to  Alengon  is  a  frightful  misfortune  to 
me.  That  which  I  needed  was  precisely  that 
Arcueil  of  sweet  memory,  that  solitude  at  the 
haven  of  Paris ;  that  alone  remains  to  work  for. 
But  this  is  my  last  complaint;  you  shall  have  no 
more  of  it.  Would  that  I  could  finish  by  si  capi- 
tolo  in  terza  fiina  in  praise  of  our  dear  Paris !  I 
keep  for  you  your  room ;  you  shall  choose  the 
apartment  on  the  north  side  or  that  on  the  south 
side.  I  occupy  the  former  during  the  day,  and 
sleep  in  the  latter.  I  am  a  great  lord,  as  yuu  see. 
So,  devoted  friend,  come,  you  and  your  Plate ;  you 
shall  be  well  received.  But  you  shall  come  only 
when  the  journey  can  do  you  good ;  understand 
me,  when  it  can  do  you  good ;  cosi  e  non  nltrimenti. 
0  my  friend,  I  am  convinced  that  your  philoso- 
phy, in  the  present  state  of  things,  would  bring 
great  good  to  men.  Are  you  not  frightened  to  see 
in  Europe  great  religious  and  moral  truths  aban- 
doned almost  without  defense  to  the  blows  .  f  two 
sorts  of  men  equally  opposed  to  the  order  and 
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prosperity  of  society  ?  Do  you  not  see  that  vic- 
tory, on  either  side,  will  be  only  an  achievement 
ao-aiust  true  liberty,  the  alliance  of  which  with  true 
morality  is  an  imperishable  law  of  eternal  order  ? 
Dear  friend,  in  this  strife  of  evil  against  good,  in 
this  contest  between  the  two  principles,  (but  no  ; 
evil  is  nut  a  principle,  it  is  only  an  act,)  it  becomes 
one's  duty  to  make  his  voice  heard  when  he  has 
the  consciousness  of  its  force.  That  edition  of  Pro- 
clus,  and  even  tliat  translation  of  Plato,  have 
crossed  your  true  career.  ...  I,  ray  friend,  I 
have  health,  a  tender  heart  which  is  full  of  warmth, 
an  imagination  made  for  that  heart;  I  have  a  just 
spirit,  but  no  profundity  ;  and  1  have  an  education 
so  defective,  or,  to  speak  more  truly,  I  am  so  igno- 
rant upon  a  great  number  of  important  points,  that 
it  becomes  an  almost  insurmountable  ob.-tacle  to 
most  of  the  enterprises  that  I  would  undertake.  I 
have  without  doubt  a  certain  practice  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  matetial  of  affairs  which  is  rarely 
joined  to  an  ardent  imagination ;  it  is  this  which 
can  make  of  me  a  citizen  fit  to  serve  my  country 
during  the  storm  and  after  the  storm.  But  it  is  in  a 
very  ditferently  exalted  manner  that  you  can  serve 
human  society.  I,  who  have  the  consciousness  of 
an  indefinite  lengthening  of  my  moral  existence,  of 
my  existence  of  will  and  freedom,  who  have  it  for 
you  and  for  me, — I  earnestly  desire  that  your  pas- 
sage upon  the  earth  maybe  marked  by  your  influ- 
ence upon  the  prosperity  of  other  passengers,  no 
great  good  being  without  great  reward.  You  see, 
my  friend,  that  I  love  you  well,  and  like  a  true 
devotee  as  I  am. 

"  The  Congress  of  Florence  does  not  cease  to  run 
through  my  head.  Thsre  is  something  very  odious 
in  that  abandonment  of  the  Greeks  to  the  more  or 
less  ready  vengeance  of  the  enemies  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith. 

"  You  have  commenced  the  session  of  the  Cham- 
bers by  the  discharge  of  pistols;  that  is  a  touching 
imitation  of  English  usages.  You  take  what  is  best 
from  your  neighbors  ;  I  compliment  you  for  that. 
As  for  me,  I  confess  to  you  that  I  would  prefer 
that  Alengon  should  be  somewhat  more  like  Ches- 
ter, Nottingham,  or  some  other  town  of  the  British 
empire.  Will  M.  Roger-Collard  have  occasion  to 
confound  his  adversaries  as  he  did  last  winter  ?  I 
fear  that  he  has  not  chosen  a  question  worthy  of 
him.  Remember  me  to  him :  you  know  my  feel- 
ing of  preference  for  him  ;  it  is  of  long  standing. 

"  Adieu,  my  dear  friend.  I  love  you  because  you 
love  me,  because  you  are  a  Platonist,  and  because 
you  are  a  Parisian,  and  still  more  for  an  occult  rea- 
son which  is  worth  more  than  all  the  others  because 
it  is  not  expressed.  I  felt  it  yesterday  on  receiving 
yovu:  two  letters  after  some  days  of  expectation." 

"Alencon,  July  1. 
"You  recommend  tome  a  commentary  on  and  a 
refutation  of  the  ^Contract  Social.'  It  is  a  fine 
idea,  I  own ;  but  I  fear  that  the  execution  may  not 
be  within  my  power.  I  prefer  to  pursue  my  work 
commenced  on  governments.  I  am  occupied  in 
reading  Daunou  on  Guaranties.  This  work  has 
two  distinct  parts.  In  the  first  the  autdor  exam- 
ines as  to  what  constitutes  liberty  or  guaranties; 
he  characterizes  them,  decomposes  them,  circum- 
scribes them ;  all  that  appears  to  me  in  general 


well  conceived  and  well  done.  In  the  second  part, 
it  is  sought  in  what  manner  different  governments 
grant  or  limit  these  guaranties.  Here,  Daunou  is 
neither  sufficiently  comprehensive  nor  sufficiently 
profound.  In  my  work  I  shall  refer  this  second 
p  irt  to  a  pomt  of  view  rather  practical  than  theo- 
retical, and  I  shall  enter  into  details  for  want  of 
which  the  work  of  the  orator  resembles  a  book  of 
geometry  rather  than  one  of  polities.  Perhaps  I 
shall  commence  by  publishing  a  small  portion  of 
my  work ;  for  example,  the  conciliation  of  the 
guaranties  which  liberty  claims  with  those  which 
force  claims,  that  is  nnhtary  organization,  in  a  free 
government.  It  is  only  one  point,  it  is  true ;  but 
do  you  not  think,  my  friend,  that  the  careful  farming 
of  a  part  of  the  territory  that  lies  fallow  is  more 
useful  for  the  advancement  of  science  than  a  cul- 
tivation of  the  whole,  the  result  of  which  would  be 
uncertain  ?  There  are  without  doubt  geniuses  of 
immense  vigor  who  can  lay  hold  of  every  thing, 
like  Montesquieu ;  but  I  am  not  one  of  those. 
Besides,  ours  is  the  time  for  culture  by  parcels. 
We  are  so  far  advanced  that  a  vast  enterprise,  if  it 
is  superficial,  could  not  be  useful,  aud  perhaps  we 
are  not  yet  ripe  fur  a  gi-eat  enterprise  profoundly 
conceived  and  perfectly  executed.  If  I  could  have 
cultivated  well  my  lot,  my  dear  friend,  1  should 
have  deservetl  well  of  my  fellow-men,  and  should 
have  obtained  sufficient  reputation  to  assure  and 
embellish  my  existence.  1  have  also  formed  the 
project  of  a  work  on  Circumstances;  but  I  fear 
that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  execute  it.  I  had  some 
unwell  days  at  the  end  of  June.  Do  you  kndw 
that  my  head  sometimes  refuses  to  work  I  I  have 
also  a  troublesome  rush  of  blood  to  the  brain. 
Woe  to  me,  if  I  do  not  take  much  exercise !  And  I 
am  yet  quite  young.  I  believe  I  shall  be  a  long 
time  young  in  tenderness  of  heart  aud  in  the  en- 
chantments of  the  imagination.  My  mother  was 
only  thirteen  years  old,  and  there  is  something  in 
me  that  responds  to  this  extreme  youth  of  ma- 
ternity. I  feel  that  I  am  young,  and  that  I  am 
not  completed.  My  heart  alone  received  the  finish- 
ing baud.     .     .     . 

"  Have  I  told  you  that  Sismondi  wrote  me  a 
letter  filled  with  kinduess  ?  I  have  received  also 
a  letter  from  P'abvier,  of  whom  I  shall  speak  to 
you  another  time,  and  lor  a  reason." 

That  letter  of  Fabvier,  and  the  ennui 
which  was  visibly  gaining  on  the  poor  pris- 
oner, and,  above  all,  the  need  of  seeing  him 
again,  determined  me  to  go  and  rejoin  him, 
in  spite  of  my  wretched  health  and  the  posi- 
tive orders  of  my  physician,  M.  Laeniieck. 
I  confided  to  no  one  my  determination  ; 
took  the  diligence,  and  rode  fifty  leagues  day 
and  night;  arrived  in  the  most  pitiable  con- 
dition, but  finally  did  arrive.  I  occupied 
one  of  Santa-Rosa's  two  chambers,  and  we 
lived  thus  during  a  month  in  fraternal  inti- 
macy. 1  have  often  been  sick  ;  more  than  / 
once  affectionate  cares  have  been  lavished  on 
me  :  never  have  I  known  such  cares  as  those 
bestowed  by  him.     It  would  be  impossible 
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to  describe  the  tenderness  which  he  showed 
me,  and  henceforth  I  shall  speak  of  it  no 
more.  This  month  passed  together  in  abso- 
lute solitude  completed  our  union.  I  could 
read  in  his  soul,  and  he  in  mine,  every  feel- 
ing and  every  thought.  There  was  mani- 
fested the  last  degree  of  confidence,  and  the 
veils  which  still  covered  the  most  delicate 
parts  of  our  life  were  raised,  as  it  were  of 


their  own  accord,  in  those  moments  of 
abandon  when  the  firmest  souls,  reposing  in 
confidence,  are  no  longer  troubled  with  re- 
serve. From  that  time  our  intimacy  could 
not  be  increased,  and  took  at  once  a  charac- 
ter of  sweetness  and  manliness  which  it 
always  preserved,  even  during  the  long  years 
of  our  separation. 

[to  be  continued.] 


OUR    GENERAL    REVIEW- 


AN  ABSTRACT  AND  BRIEF  CHRONICLE  OF  THE  TIMES. 


[Our  readers  will  doubtless  be  gratified  to  find  that  our  monthly  review  of  literature  will  also  con- 
tain a  monthly  review  of  things  in  general — of  contemporary  history,  both  in  Europe  and  on  our  own 
continent.  We  mean  a  notice  of  those  leading  facts  which  are  most  significant  of  the  times.  Retro- 
spects are  not  always  unpleasant  things.  People  in  progress  sometimes  like  to  pause,  not  so  much  to 
take  breath  as  to  look  back  over  the  road  they  have  travelled,  and  congratulate  themselves  on  the  head- 
way they  have  made.  They  also  feel  an  interest  in  the  breadth  and  comprehensiveness  of  the  survey. 
Now-a-days  literature  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  abstract  refinement,  lying  apart  from  the  high  roads 
of  men.  It  is  bound  up  with  the  law  of  movement,  partakes  of  its  impulses,  and  wherever  it  lives 
healthiest,  should  show  a  lively  sympathy  with  the  business  of  the  human  family. 

We  hope  that,  in  doing  the  business  of  Ariel  once  a  month,  putting,  as  it  were,  a  girdle  round  the 
earth  in  forty  minutes,  our  beneficent  Prospero — the  public — will  smile  encouragement,  and  not 
withhold  the  reward  of  such  services.] 


France. — France,  after  all,  takes  the  atten- 
tion first,  in  spite  of  the  splendid  and  praise- 
worthy costennongery  of  the  Crystal  Palace. 
Beranger  says,  very  grandly : 

"  I>e  sang  francais  des  grandes  destinies 
Trace  en  tout  temps  la  route  au  genre  humain." 

No  doubt  she  has  been  a  remarkable  precur- 
sor in  great  changes,  and  sometimes  leads  the 
van  in  fine  style.  She  has  been  a  pillar  of 
fire  to  the  nations.  But  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  she  has  also  been  a  very  bewildering 
pillar  of  cloud.     She  has  been  alternately 

"  The  glory,  jest,  and  riddle  of  the  world." 

At  this  moment  her  tendencies  are  as  uncer- 
tain as  those  of  a  meteor.  What  is  she  about 
to  become  ?  We  could  make  a  shrewd  guess 
at  the  probable  condition  of  any  other  Eu- 
ropean government  at  the  end  of  the  nest 
two  years.  But  what  France  will  be  at  that 
time  nobody  can  venture  to  prophesy.  Of 
modern  nations  she  presents  the  most  startling 
contrasts  of  elevated  heroism  and  feeble,  con- 
tented submission.  In  1789  she  rose,  stung 
with  the  injuries  of  a  thousand  years,  and 
tyrants  either  perished  at  her  feet  or  ran  from 
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her  angry  face,  like  grasshoppers.  Then  she 
cooled  down  into  subserviency  to  the  will  of 
a  despotic  soldier.  She  afterwards  took  back, 
with  a  helpless  grumble,  the  Bourbons  she 
bad  execrated.  In  a  succeeding  fit  of  mag- 
nificence she  kicked  them  out  again ;  but 
clasped  a  royal  Artful  Dodger  to  her  bosom 
instead  of  liberty.  Another  vehement  eruc- 
tation, after  a  time,  sent  him  and  his  princes, 
all  their  regal  hopes  and  household  gods, 
sprawling  disastrously  against  the  moon ! 
Then,  what  but  the  purest  form  of  republi- 
canism— Liberty,  Fraternity,  Equality — the 
trinity  of  her  old  worship  !  But  look  again. 
The  noble  French  nation  has  discarded  its 
idols  of  the  Provisional  days,  and  put  a  little 
Bonaparte  at  the  head  of  the  government. 
The  people  forgot  the  customary  Phrygian 
cap,  to  fall  down  and  worship  the  Emperor's 
old  cocked  hat!  So  did  not  William  Tell 
upon  a  memorable  Austrian  occasion. 

France  seems  upon  the  edge  of  another 
explosion  :  she  is  always  on  the  edge  of  some- 
thing of  the  kind ;  and  privy  conspiracy  has 
its  foyers  in  the  city  of  Paris,  with  affiliations 
in  other  places — a  very  influential  one  in  the 
English  metropolis.  In  the  beginning  of  last 
24 
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month  ft  plot  was  discovered  having  for  its 
object  a  general  socialist  revolution.  On  the 
6th  ult.,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  arrests 
had  been  made  in  consequence.  M.  Maillard, 
former  secretary  of  Ledru  RoUin,  was  among 
those  arrested,  and  it  is  thought  the  latter 
himself  is  implicated  deeply  in  the  business. 
So  the  matter  stands.  The  approach  of  1852 
and  the  Presidential  election  deepens  the  in- 
terest of  all  who  work  for  France  or  think 
of  her.  Louis  Napolean  desires  to  be  chosen 
for  another  term,  shrinking  back  from  the 
abyss  of  oblivion  into  which  he  should  sub- 
side on  leaving  his  present  seat.  He  evidently 
wishes  to  create  an  impression  tliat,  without 
his  firm  rule  and  measures  of  coercion,  the 
Eepublic  would  be  pulled  to  pieces  between 
the  Legitimists  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Red- 
Republicans  on  the  other ;  and  he  relies  very 
much  upon  that  easy  class  of  the  honrgeoisie 
which  dreads  another  outbreak  and  tlie  knock- 
ing about  of  its  crockery.  There  are  about 
"six  Richmonds  in  that  field"  already,  aU 
looking  either  to  the  Presidency  or  to  some 
other  shape  of  authority  over  the  nation. 
There  is  the  party  of  Henry  of  Bordeaux; 
that  of  the  young  "  County  Paris  ;"  that  of 
the  Prince  de  Joinville,  (as  President ;)  that 
of  Louis  Napoleon  and  the  cocked  hat ;  that 
of  the  moderate  Republicans  and  Cavaignac ; 
that  of  the  Red-Republicans — tliis  last  being, 
as  yet,  acephalous.  A  pretty  Medea's  "  kettle 
of  fish,"  from  which  to  bring  forth  the  reno- 
vated France  of  the  next  two  or  tliree  years ! 
The  chances  of  the  two  first  seem  feeble,  and, 
we  may  add,  those  of  the  last  named.  That 
of  the  Prince  de  Joinville  is  thought  to  have 
some  sort  of  promise  in  it.  He  is  about  to 
offer  himself  as  candidate  for  the  department 
of  Finisterre,  hoping  to  be  returned,  to  have 
his  sentence  of  banishment  repealed,  and  tlien 
to  offer  himself  for  the  Presidency.  MM. 
Guizot,  Duchatel,  and  other  Orleanist  leaders, 
are  opposed  to  this  project.  Their  aims  are 
all  royal.  They  look  for  a  possible  union  of 
the  two  Bourbon  branches  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  monarchy.  Berryer,  the  world- 
renowned  legitimist  orator  and  advocate  of 
Henry  V.,  has  spoken  with  his  usual  boldness 
in  the  French  Chamber.  He  laughs  at  the 
idea  that  France  is  republican,  and  asks  wliat 
signs  of  republicanism  has  she  been  showing 
for  the  last  two  years?  France,  he  says,  can- 
not be  a  republic.  "Yes,"  he  exclaims,  "I 
say  that  the  republic  is  incompatible  with  the 
old  society  of  Europe — is  utterly  unsuited 
to  the  genius,  wants,  manners  and  feelings  of 
a  nation  of  thirty  millions  of  inhabitants, 
closely  packed  together  in  the  same  territory, 
and  whose  ancestors  have  been  for  centuries 
governed  by  kings."  This  is  pretty  plain 
speaking — not  without  some  applause.  The 
Mountain  roars  like  the  sea  in  a  stiff  tempest. 
But  France  is  not  all  mountainous;  she  is  a 


champaign  country,  for  the  most  part ;  and 
the  Berryers  are  not  put  out  of  wind  or 
countenance. 

As  for  Lov;is  Napoleon,  he  mainly  relies 
upon  the  great  mass  of  the  rural  population ; 
those  who  remember  Napoleon,  as  the  Portu- 
guese remember  Don  Sebastian ;  those  whom 
Beranger  describes  in  his  "  Souvenirs  du 
Peuple :" 

"  Long,  long,  in  many  a  lowly  home, 

They'll  fondly  talk  of  all  his  glory ; 
For  half  a  century  to  come, 

The  cot  shall  know  no  other  story. 
There,  many  a  time,  at  close  of  day, 
The  villagers  will  meet  and  say: 
'  Mother,  to  make  the  moments  fly, 
Tell  us  some  tale  of  days  gone  by  ; 
What  though  his  rule,  they  say,  was  hard, 

We  keep  his  tneniory  with  delight : 
Tell  us  of  him,  good  grandmother, 

Tell  us  of  him  to-night !'  " 

He  has  the  unreasoning  instincts  of  such  peo- 
ple on  his  side.  But  a  strong  power  is  against 
him  if  he  means  to  subvert  the  Constitution. 
The  Generals,  Cavaignac  and  Changarnier, 
will  thwart  any  of  his  illegal  attempts,  and 
divide  the  army  against  him ;  and  Lamar- 
tine,  to  blast  his  pretensions  in  their  strong- 
hold, pours  out  his  withering  denunciations 
of  Napoleon  as  a  vulgar  homicide,  in  his  new 
work,  the  History  of  the  Restorations.  It  is 
commonplace  to  say  that  France  is  the  sur- 
face of  a  volcano  ;  but  the  figure  is  so  appro- 
priate that  we  adopt  it  till  we  can  get  a  bet- 
ter for  the  purpose. 

Two  naval  squadrons  are  about  to  be  sent 
from  France:  one  to  cruise  on  the  coast  of 
Italy  to  watch  the  disturbances  that  are  be- 
ginning to  threaten  the  peninsula ;  the  other 
to  the  sea  of  Japan  under  a  Rear  Admiral — 
a  military,  scientific,  and  comuiercial  explora- 
tion of  those  rich  lands  and  waters  so  long 
Uihooed  against  the  Europeans,  and  now  about 
to  be  involved  in  the  vortex  of  progress. 


England. — ^In  England  the  noise  and  ex- 
citement of  the  Crystal  Palace  are  undergo- 
ing diminution,  and  the  Church  business  is 
beginning  to  make  itself  heard  the  louder. 
The  late  law,  making  the  assumption  of  Cath- 
olic Church  titles  penal,  is  agitating  the  em- 
pire. In  Ireland  the  hubbub  is  greatest,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  and  the  Catholic  priest- 
hood protest  as  vehemently  as  the  schismatics 
of  the  fourteenth  century  did.  A  Catholic  As- 
sociation is  organized  to  war  against  perfidious 
Albion  in  the  matter  of  these  titles.  Ireland, 
as  much  of  it  as  the  emigration  has  left  behind, 
is  expected  to  range  itself  at  the  back  of  the 
Bishops,  and  the  old  business  of  the  O'Con- 
nell  days  is  making  that  miserable  terrarum 
angulus  still  more  ridiculous  and  deplorable. 
The  intention  of  the  Irish  dignitaries  is  to 
assume  the  forbidden  style,  and  then  try  the 
thing  in  court.    The  Catholic  Church  will  go 
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to  l.i.w  with  England !  In  the  latter  country 
the  raajoriry  of  the  press  is  opposed  to  the 
Catholic  claims ;  even  the  liberal  papers  do 
not  find  their  liberality  proof  against  tlie  tra- 
ditional dislike  of  every  thing  Popisli.  Punch 
is  dcatli  on  the  Church  of  Rome !  Of  course 
many  of  our  readers  have  seen  (for  Punch  is 
no  stranger  in  our  American  book-shops)  the 
many  comicalities,  shar[)er  than  swords  in 
the  end,  by  which  Popery  is  assailed. 

"  A  thousand  'scapes  of  wit 
Make  it  the  mother  of  their  idle  dreams, 
And  rock  it  iu  their  faaciea." 

What  a  figure  the  Irish  Bishop  cuts  with  the 
Fiery  Cross!  And  the  clerical  Wolf  and 
Little  Red  Riding-hood !  But,  after  all,  they 
may  laugh  who  win.  And  the  titulars  will 
win. 

The  Crystal  Palace  will  be  closed  this 
month.  It  has  turned  out  to  be  an  excellent 
thing,  even  as  a  trading  speculation.  It  could 
not  fail.  The  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  were 
to  that  show  what  Banmm  is  to  his  own,  and 
carried  it  through  right  royally.  The  almost 
daily  attendance  of  the  Queen  was  enougli  to 
sustain  the  interest  of  the  house,  which  might 
otherwise  have  subsided  somewliat.  At  first 
the  London  papers  Avere  disposed  to  dispar- 
age our  contributions;  but  a  Yankee  reaping- 
machine  and  the  miraculous  lock-picking  of 
Mr.  Hobbs,  of  New- York,  have  made  a  more 
lasting  practical  impression-  upon  a  practical 
people  than  nearly  all  the  rest  of  tlio  show 
put  together.  But  the  United  States  showed, 
after  all,  that  her  best  things  Avere  not  by  any 
means  at  the  Orysttdline.  Like  an  ancient 
knight-errant,  riding  up  alone  to  the  gates 
of  a  strange  city,  and  challenging  any  cham- 
pion disposed  to  come  forth  and  fight  with 
him,  the  very  famous  little  cutter  "  America" 
rode  the  other  day  into  Cowes,  where  the 
swiftest  keels  of  England  were  congregated, 
and  sent  a  cartel  of  defiance  into  the  midst 
of  them! 

The  Yankee  craft  stepped  forth  before  the  rest, 
And,  Albion,  challenged  you  to  run  a  race  ! 

And  she  ran  it,  and  won  it  too,  beating  the 
best  yacht  in  England,  by  tremendous  odds, 
in  a  course  of  twenty  miles.  John  Bull  stared, 
as  at  something  extremely  unlooked  for,  and 
Punch  handsomely  admitted  that  instead  of 
"  Yankee  Doodle-doo,"  our  motto  shoidd  be 
Yankee  Doodle  Did!  Well,  this  has  been 
fahly  acknowledged  by  the  English  press  to 
be  a  fair  and  undoubted  beating — an  emphatic 
proof  that  on  the  element  wliich  England  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  calling  her  own,  she  is 
no  longer  without  a  superior.  Within  the 
last  year  or  so,  indeed,  Mr.  CoUins's  steam- 
ships have  been  demonstrating  the  same  in 
the  face  of  the  world.  The  Jupiter  Tonans 
of  Printing-house  Square  admits  the  fact,  and 


doubts  are  for  ever  dumb.  One  English  paper, 
the  London  Ilerchant,  speaking  the  honest 
conviction  of  almost  the  entire  press  of  the 
country,  says :  "  We  write  to  record  our 
opinion,  tliat  the  empire  of  the  seas  must  be- 
fore long  be  ceded  to  America ;  its  persever- 
ing enterprise,  its  great  commerce,  are  certain 
to  secure  this  prize ;  nor  will  England  be  in 
a  condition  to  dispute  it  with  her.  America, 
as  mistress  of  the  ocean,  must  ovei'stride  the 
civilized  world."  Not  such  a  great  misfor- 
tune for  the  world,  tliat !  America  will  do 
nothing  unladylike,  thank  God.  She  will 
not  overstride  the  world  to  plunder  and 
maltreat  it.  Meantime,  England  will  keep 
her  supremacy,  Ave  i)erceive,  as  long  as  she 
may:  Cunard  is  building  four  iron  scrcAV 
steain-shi])s,  the  first  to  be  ready  for  the  bil- 
loAvs  on  NeAV -Years  Day. 

England  can  boast  her  golden  territoi'ies 
as  Avell  as  ourselves.  Gold  has  been  discov- 
ered in  the  earth  at  several  places  in  New 
Soutli  Wales,  and  a  placer  has  been  opened 
at  Bathurst.  Every  thing  is  in  apple-pie  or- 
der at  these  digging-s.  The  Governor-General 
has  issued  a  proclamation  prohibiting  the 
search  for  gold  unless  Avitli  a  government 
license ;  and  though  the  diggers  are  digging 
as  men  do  every  Avhere  Avho  dig  for  gold,  ea- 
gerly and  energetically,  they  are  doing  so 
under  regulations.  A  deposit  bank  Avas  about 
to  be  set  up  at  the  placer,  to  be  supported  from 
the  license  money.  This  Avould  secure  the 
Avinnings  of  the  searchers,  Avho,  it  is  said, 
average  half  an  ounce  each  per  day.  Mr. 
Stuchbury,  the  geologist  of  the  colony,  has 
reported  very  favorably  of  this  golden  dis- 
covery. 

Gold  has  also  been  discovered  in  the  valley 
of  the  river  Chaudiere,  in  LoAver  Canada. 
About  five  hundred  Americans  and  several 
persons  from  NcAv-BrunsAvick  have  been 
prospecting  there  during  the  summer.  The 
mineral  region,  it  is  said,  extends  over  a  sur- 
face of  3,000  square  miles,  the  gold  being 
found  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  and  in  the 
neighboring  hills. 

A  letter  has  been  published  from  Dr.  John 
Rae,  regarding  his  efibrts  for  the  discovery 
of  Sir  John  Franklin,  dated  Fort  Confidence, 
Great  Bear  Lake,  Oct.  lith,  1850.  He  pro- 
posed going  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  1851, 
tAvent}'  days'  march  to  the  nortliAvard  between 
Victoria  and  Wollaston's  Lands.  He  ulti- 
mately proposed  to  descend  the  Copper  Mine 
river,  in  June  or  July,  Avhen  the  ice  should 
be  broken  up.  He  seems  confident  of  falling 
in  Avith  Sir  John.  This  is  not  impossible,  if 
he  should  journey  through  that "  dark  valley," 
Avhich  it  is  generally  believed  poor  Sir  John 
has  reached  long  before  now. 

Ireland  seems  to  be  making  spasmodic  ef- 
forts about  the  Church-in-danger.    But  she  is 
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mainly  busied  in  running  away.  If  the  Irish 
could  remove  their  country  from  her  anchor- 
age and  set  her  afloat,  like  another  Delos, 
they  would  ferry  her  over  and  moor  her  under 
the  lee  of  New-Jersey  shore.  As  they  can- 
not, they  leave  the  wreck,  and  escape  in  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  The  emigration  from 
Ireland  is  increasing  in  an  enormous  degree, 
and  will  continue  to  increase  till  about  two  or 
three  millions  will  only  be  left  in  the  old 
island.  It  is  the  island  of  a  thousand  unde- 
veloped resources,  and  we  should  not  wonder 
if  some  of  our  Yankee  speculators  went  and 
settled  in  it.  It  is  a  wealthier  island  naturally 
than  Cuba.  An  American  colony  upon  it 
would  be  the  signal  of  its  regeneration. 


Germany. — The  news  from  Germany  is 
interesting.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the 
King  of  Prussia  promulgate  their  designs  of 
restoring  despotism  to  its  old  rights.  The 
Emperor  of  Austria,  with  an  honest  ferocity, 
has  doomed  the  Constitution  of  March,  1849, 
to  the  flames — that  Constitution  for  which 
people  said  the  Austrians  and  Hungarians 
should  have  been  so  grateful.  He  will  govern 
for  the  future  with  the  help  of  a  Council  of 
Ministers, — at  the  head  of  whom,  from  present 
appearances,  is  to  be  placed  once  more  that 
ancient  prop  of  absolutism,  Prince  Metter- 
nich,— which  is  to  give  its  opinion  whenever  he 
has  a  mind  toask  for  it.  Like  Louis  XIV.,  he 
will  throw  his  sword  on  the  council-table,  and 
say:  "L'etat,  c'estmoi!"  This  proceeding  has 
greatly  agitated  the  good  people  of  Vienna, 
who  sent  him  scampering  to  the  Tyrol,  along 
with  his  uncle  Ferdinand,  in  18t8.  The  King 
of  Prussia  has  muzzled  the  Cologne  Oazette; 
has  let  it  know  it  must  no  longer  meddle  with 
the  discussion  of  public  afl:airs  !  In  the  mean 
time  there  is  a  knot  of  Thrasybuluses  in  Lon- 
don, who  watch  the  "thirty  tyrants"  of  that 
German  land.  They  have  set  about  publish- 
ing revolutionary  pamphlets,  and  are  in  com- 
munication Avith  the  discontented  people  of 
the  continent.  High  Holborn  is  their  2^ou  sto  ; 
and  with  this  fulcrum  they  try  to  move  the 
Teutonic  world  to  independence.  Dr.  Tause- 
nau  is  their  president.  The  English  Govern- 
ment, though  sympathizing  little  with  their 
republicanism,  or  Avith  that  of  the  Italian  pa^ 
triots,  who  also  sit  and  plot  within  the  sonnd 
of  Bow  bells,  must  tolerate  them.  So  will  the 
democratic  genius  of  England — which  has 
still  an  influence  in  the  land,  and  which  is  yet 
destined  to  put  down  the  tyrannies  and  abuses 
that  obscure  and  weaken  it  just  now. 


The  Hungarians. — Kossuth  and  his  com- 
panions— five  only  were  latterly  left  Avith  him 
— Avere  to  have  been  liberated  on  the  15th 
ult.,  and  sent  from  Kutahia  to  England,  on 


their  way,  it  is  reported,  to  the  United  States. 
For  the  last  two  years,  Turkey  kept  the  Hun- 
garians imprisoned,  under  aAve  of  the  threats 
of  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Austx-ia.  The 
Ottoman  Porte  has  been  praised  for  not  sur- 
rendering them.  We  cannot  see  how  it  can 
escape  condemnation  for  not  permitting  them 
to  pass  freely  through  and  from  its  independent 
and  neutral  dominions.  Kossuth  has  express- 
ed his  doubts  of  his  release  at  the  appointed 
time,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Home  of 
our  embassy  at  Constantinople.  He  feared  for 
the  feebleness  of  Turkey,  and  told  Mr.  Home 
he  had  little  hopes  from  the  influence  of 
America  in  the  matter ;  inasmuch  as  the 
American  government  and  the  American 
press  took  ahvays  occasion  to  declare  that 
the  Republic  Avould  not  meddle  in  the  affiiirs 
of  other  counti'ies.  This  policy  Kossuth  evi- 
dently deplores.  He  said  it  Avas  doubtless 
suitable  to  the  infant  fortunes  of  the  States ; 
but  Avould  be  certain,  in  our  times,  to  weaken 
the  influence  which  such  a  poAverful  and  en- 
lightened nation  should  possess,  and  make  our 
sympathies  as  a  people  good  for  nothing. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  so  important 
and  delicate  a  question  as  this.  That  wise 
policy  Avhich  has  done  so  much  for  freedom 
here,  and  free  oy^nion  every  where,  can  only 
become  more  efficient  for  the  good  of  others 
by  the  increased  influence  Avhich  the  growth 
of  America  Avill  give  her  in  the  atfairs  of  the 
world,  as  the  Avings  of  her  eagle  spread  Avider, 
as  her  commerce  and  population  grow,  and 
the  maritime  supremacy  of  the  world  (see  the 
English  papers)  passes  over  to  our  flag.  Ame- 
rica, strong  enough  to  be  the  arbiter  of  na- 
tions, must,  by  a  law  of  necessity  Avhich  cer- 
tainly Avill  have  no  reservations  here,  be  all 
that  the  best  friends  of  liberty  can  desire.  Her 
Avord  will  yet  have  the  force  of  law  in  the 
Avorld;  and  she  Avill  not  greatly  need  to  knock 
any  one  down.  But  if  any  one  should  insist 
on  being  knocked  doAvn  for  misconduct,  Avhy, 
that  alters  the  case  somewhat. 


Italy. — This  noble  and  unhappy  old  penin- 
sula is  angry  and  restless,  and  her  peoples  are 
longing  for  the  power  to  punish  their  tyrants. 
At  Rome  the  transteverini  hate  the  French 
cordially,  and  the  latter  feel  ashamed  of  their 
duty  as  army  of  occupation  for  the  Pope.  As 
the  Italians  are  debarred  the  use  of  the  stylus, 
in  its  more  legitimate  character,  they  change 
it  to  the  stiletto,  and  use  it  whenever  they 
can,  upon  the  persons  of  their  enemies.  An 
attempt  Avas  made  to  assassinate  the  Director 
of  Police  the  other  day.  The  chambers  of 
one  of  the  Roman  Secretaries  of  State  Avere 
lately  opened  and  examined  by  the  police — 
doubtless  Avith  the  authority  of  Pius  IX.  In 
Naples,  Lombardy,  and  the  other  govern- 
ments, despotism  is  clinging  to  the  people,  as 
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tlie  great  snake  coils  itself  round  the  tortured 
family  of  Laocoou.  The  rulers  are  every 
■where  more  cautious  than  they  were  previous 
to  1848.  Their  military  forces  and  police  are 
increased,  and  organized  on  the  most  deter- 
mined principles  of  tyrant  government.  But 
the  cause  of  liberty  is  indestructible,  and  we 
may  expect  to  hear,  from  time  to  time,  of 
some  terrible  outbreaks  against  the  native  or 
foreign  governors  of  Italy. 


AMERICAN    INTELLIGENCE. 

At  the  commencement  of  last  month,  news, 
previously   received,    of  the   failure   of  the 
Cuban  expedition,  were  fully  confirmed.    The 
enterprise  was  as  heli)less  as   that  of  Car- 
denas, and  much  more  fatal.     About  160  men 
have  been  sent  to  Spain  as  prisoners ;  22  are 
unaccounted  I'or ;  the  remainder  of  about  460 
who  went  with  Lopez  in  the  Pampero  have 
been   put  to   death  one  way  or  the  other. 
Having  landed  at  Bahia  Honda  on  the  12th 
August,  Lopez  marched  inland,  leaving  Colo- 
nel Crittenden  with  130  men  to  guard  the 
baggage.     Next  morning,  Crittenden,  on  his 
way  to  join  Lopez,  was   attacked  by   the 
Queen's  troops,  and  forced  to  retreat  to  the 
shore.     Seeing  that  no  Creole  had  joined  in 
tlie  enterprise,  he  embarked  his  men  in  boats, 
intending  to  return  to  Florida.     But  he  was 
taken  with  about  fifty  others,  and  all  were 
shot  in  files  at  Havana.     In  the  mean  time, 
Lopez,  with  about  350  men,  was  attacked  by 
General  Enna.     Tlie  latter  was  killed  and  his 
men  repulsed.     But  Lopez  lost  thirtj^  men  in 
killed  and  wounded.     In  this  battle,  instead 
of  one  of  those  used  by  the  warriors  of  anti- 
quity to  make  their  soldiers  fight  with  alacrity, 
he  used  a  cow-hide  applied  to  the  backs  of 
his  men !     So  says  Lieutenant  Van  Vechten ; 
though,  considering  he  is  one  of  those  par- 
doned by  the  Spaniards,  and  expected  to  give 
an  account  of  the  expedition,  his  evidence 
must  be  taken  c^im  grano  saJis.     Next  day 
Lopez  was  again  attacked,  and  though  his 
followers  kept  the   Spaniards  in  clieck  for 
some  time,  against  formidable  odds,  he  was 
forced  to  retreat  to  the  mountains.     He  and 
his  men  wandered  through   them  drearily 
without  food  or  shelter,  for  a  week,  during 
■which  time  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  of 
them  were  glad  to  feast  on  a  horse.     On  the 
23d,  they  were  once  more  attacked  and  dis- 
persed, and  only  seven  men  remained  with 
Lopez.     On  the  26th,  having  had  but  one 
meal  for  six  days,  they  Aveut  into  a  house, 
■where  the}'  got  food.     But,  leaving  it,  they 
were  surrounded  by  the  country  people  and 
taken  prisoners.    Thus  ended  the  last  expedi- 
tion against  Cuba,  fourteen  days  after  the 
invasion  of  the  island,    Lopez  w,'i«  tiken  to 


Havana,   and  died  'with   fortitude,   by  the 
garotte. 

The  moral  of  these  attempts  on  Cuba 
seems  to  be,  that  it  is  vain  to  try  and  liberate 
any  people  from  without — vain  to  try  and 
liberate  any  people  which  is  not  fit  for  liberty. 
The  Cubans — Creoles  and  others — did  not  lift 
a  finger  in  aid  of  Lopez,  proving  that  they  are 
a  slavish  population,  and  unfit  for  the  institu- 
tions and  duties  of  self-government.  The 
seeds  of  liberty  are  not  of  such  rapid  growth. 
Liberty  cannot  be  improused.^  nor  made  per- 
manent without  the  i)roper  education  of  the 
national  mind.  The  Cubans  are  a  cowardly 
race,  and  deserve  none  of  our  sympathy. 
Those  whom  Lopez  would  have  enfranchised 
were  the  most  eager  to  run  him  down  with 
blood-hounds,  and  betray  him — the  country 
people  of  Cuba.  Sympathizers  will  pause  a 
long  time  before  they  again  try  to  kindle  a 
revolution  in  Cuba. 

The  Theee  Glorious  Days  of  Boston. — 
We  doubt  whether,  since  the  day  she  threw 
the  royal  souchong  into  the  bay,  Boston  ever 
felt  so  proud  of  herself  as  on  the  I7th,  18th, 
and  19th  of  last  montli — days  which  are  set 
among  her  nnmicipal  Fasti,  as  the  three  glo- 
rious days  of  1851 !  This  jubilee  of  amicable 
Septembrisers  was  held  to  celebrate  the  for- 
mation of  those  lines  of  railway  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  tins  continent,  which  promise  to 
promote  in  a  very  gainful  and  fraternal  man- 
ner the  general  intercourse  of  the  Canadians 
and  our  people,  and  give  greater  life  and 
scope  to  the  commercial  interests  of  North 
America.  Very  liberall}'  and  cordially  did 
the  Bostonians  meet  the  expensive  occasion, 
and  not  less  cordially  did  the  Canadians  of  aU 
ranks  accept  their  hos[)itality  and  reciprocate 
their  feelings  of  courtesy  and  brotherhood. 
The  first  charter  for  a  railway  was  granted 
twenty  years  ago  in  Massachusetts,  and  now 
the  State  is  covered  with  a  net-Avoi'k  of  iron 
roads,  comprising  seven  trunk-lines,  with  a 
large  family  of  branches.  The  roads  v/ithin 
the  State  employ  a  capital  of  about  fifty-two 
millions  a  year,  the  yearly  revenue  of  wliich 
is  considered  to  be  about  six  and  a  half  mil- 
lions. Her  population,  something  less  than  a 
million,  is  amply  sui)plied  with  locomotive 
advantages. 

On  the  17th,  a  great  number  of  the  civil 
and  nulitary  authorities  of  Canada,  and  other 
subjects  of  Her  Maje.^^ty,  had  already  come 
into  Boston,  and  been  escorted  to  the  several 
chief  hotels.  On  that  day  they  were  carried 
about  the  city  to  see  the  notabilities,  and,  of 
course,  taken  to  Charlestown  to  survey  the 
star-y-pointing  obelisk  of  Bunker-Iiill.  The 
next  day,  President  Filluiore  having  come  to 
town,  a  large  steamer  took  him  and  the  chief 
guests  on  an  excursion  down  the  harbor,  at- 
tended by  a  crowd  of  floating  craft  and  by  all 
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the  sights  and  sounds  of  general  festivity.  By 
the  time  the  aquatic  tour  was  completed,  Lord 
Elgin,  Governor-General  of  the  Canadas,  at- 
tended hy  his  brother,  Colonel  Bruce,  and  Lord 
Mark  Kerr,  was  received  at  the  Western  Eail- 
way  Station  by  the  Mayor.  On  arriving  at  the 
Eevere  House,  the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of 
ancestry — honorable,  too,  as  bearing  the  name 
of  Bruce,  (passing  by  Lord  Byron's  splenetic 
Curse  of  Minerva  pronounced  on  the  Earl's 
father,  we  believe,  for  bringing  the  friezes  of 
the  Parthenon,  and  other  sculptures,  from 
Athens  to  England) — went  across  the  liall  of 
the  same  hotel  to  pay  the  homage  due  to  the 
head  of  this  Republic,  to  the  son  of  a  plain 
Yankee  farmer.  In  the  evening,  the  Earl 
distributed  himself  among  three  or  four  re- 
ce])tion  rooms  of  the  Boston  aristocracy. 

The  next  was  the  superlative  last  day  of 
the  Jubilee.  The  whole  population  seemed  to 
have  come  to  the  windows  or  into  the  streets  ; 
and  bunting  enough  for  five  hundred  armies 
flew  from  roofs  and  spires,  and  arched  and 
draped  the  thoroughfares  appointed  for  the 
route  of  the  procession.  In  eleven  large  divi- 
sions it  took  up  its  pilgrimage, 

"  And  wound,  with  blithesome  march,  its  long  array," 

to  the  pulsations  of  many  drums  and  the  in- 
spiriting noise  of  wind  instruments;  while 
such  multitudes  of  faces  looked  and  cheered 
from  the  houses  on  each  side,  "you  would 
have  thought  the  very  windows  spake."  The 
authorities  and  chief  societies  of  Boston 
marched — the  military  divisions.  Lord  Elgin, 
Governor  Boutwell,  the  Canadian  ministry, 
the  Canadian  guests ;  and  then  the  trades,  a 
long  and  highly  interesting  line.  The  Presi- 
dent was  suftering  from  cold,  and  did  not  ap- 
pear in  the  procession.  The  dinner  in  the 
pavilion  on  the  Common  was  a  grand  aftair. 
Between  three  and  four  thousand  persons  oc- 
cupied seats  at  a  cold  collation  of  things,  but 
warmed  by  a  good  deal  of  fraternal  enthusi- 
asm. President  Fillmore  sat  to  the  banquet, 
but  only  for  a  short  time.  Not  being  able 
to  stay  till  the  close,  he  spoke  his  speech,  by 
anacln-ouism,  before  dinner,  and  left  the  hall 
to  proceed  to  Washington. 

After  his  departure,  several  excellent 
speeclies  were  made  by  Lord  Elgin,  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Everett,  Hon.  Mr.  Winthrop,  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Howe,  of  Canada,  and  others ;  all  full  of 
the  spirit  of  the  occasion.  At  dusk  the  party 
broke  up  to  see  the  fireworks  on  the  Com- 
mon. Lord  Elgin  left  the  city  next  morning. 
And  thus  terminated  a  celebration  which, 
drawing  the  people  of  the  British  Provinces 
into  closer  contact  and  sympathy  than  here- 
tofore with  our  citizens,  must  foster  a  par- 
tiality for  our  ways  and  institutions,  and  ulti- 
mately result  in  greater  political  independence 
on  one  side,  and  greater  commercial  advan- 
tages on  the  other. 


The  State  Agricultural  Fair  at  Roch- 
ester, held  simultaneously  with  the  Boston 
Jubilee,  vied  with  the  latter  in  the  splen- 
dor and  interest  of  its  concomitants.  It  was 
worthy  of  the  imperial  State  of  New-York, 
so  rich  in  all  natural  endowments.  The  dis- 
play of  agricultural  products,  farming  imple- 
ments, manufactured  articles,  cattle,  poultry, 
&c.,  was  magnificent,  and  the  multitudes  that 
crowded  to  tlie  Fan'  from  all  parts,  Americans 
and  colonists,  were  not  less  remarkable  than 
the  thing  itself.  The  Canadians  distinguished 
themselves  in  several  departments,  and  seem- 
ed as  much  resolved  to  make  themselves  hap- 
pily at  home  as  their  bretliren  in  Boston. 
Lord  Elgin  dropped  into  the  Fair  on  his  way 
to  the  latter  city,  and  looked  about  him  with 
great  interest,  particularly  at  a  gorgeous  col- 
lection of  horses,  blood  horses,  and  so  forth. 
Governor  Hunt  was  there;  ex-Governors 
Marcy  and  Morton,  and  also  ex-President  Ty- 
ler, General  Wool,  and  other  notabilities.  A 
grand  dinner  Avound  up  the  affair  in  a  very 
splendid  and  harmonious  manner  ;  and  at  the 
conclusion  it  was  resolved  that  this  Fair 
should  henceforth  be  an  annual  one. 

On  the  10th  of  last  month  a  large  body  of 
armed  negroes  at  Christiana,  Pa.,  resisted  the 
attempts  of  Mr.  Gorsuch,  of  Maryland,  (ac- 
companied by  five  others,)  to  reclaim  two  of 
his  fugitive  slaves.  Mr.  Gorsuch  was  killed, 
and  his  son  and  nephew  desperately  wounded. 
The  negroes  numbered  sixty  or  seventy,  and 
fought  Avith  the  most  determined  ferocity. 
Under  the  promj)t  action  of  the  United  States 
Marshal,  from  forty  to  fiftj'  colored  persons 
were  arrested;  and  the  law  of  the  United 
States  will  be  vindicated  in  this  afiair  in  the 
trial  which  takes  place  this  month. 

One  hundred  and  tAventy-eight  Hungarians 
lately  arrived  in  this  country  from  Shumla. 
Their  delegates.  Captains  Britch,  Lichtenstein 
and  Bukovitz,  had  a  recent  intervicAv  Avith 
the  President  at  Washington,  introduced  by 
Major  Toehman,  husband  of  the  late  Mad'lle 
Jagello.  The  President  Avelcomed  them  to 
America,  and  hoped  Kossuth  Avould  come 
soon  and  settle  in  this  country.  The  Hunga- 
rians were  on  their  Avay  to  NcAv-Buda  in 
Ohio,  Avhere  Governor  Ujhazy  and  others  of 
his  nation  have  already  settled.  Mr.  Corko- 
ran — the  name  shoAvs  that  he  is  a  son  or  de- 
scendant of  old  Ireland — has  paid  $1,700  for 
the  passage  of  one  hundred  of  these  Hun- 
garians to  their  destination.  Not  to  be  out- 
done in  generosity,  the  railroad  companies 
have  resolved  to  carry  them  free,  so  that  they 
Avill  have  the  cash  to  purchase  implements  of 
farming  and  other  industry  Avhen  they  get  to 
the  West. 

Oregon. — Oregon  is  going  ahead  almost  as 
fast  as  California.     Some  time  ago  six  steam 
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vessels  were  expected  to  be  on  its  rivers  by 
tills  time.  The  editor  of  the  Spectator  has 
been  through  the  valley  of  Tualatin,  where  an 
academy  has  been  formed,  and  gives  a  highly 
favorable  account  of  the  fertility  of  its  soil 
and  the  salubrity  of  its  atmosphere.  Much 
the  largest  part  of  the  immigration  to  Ore- 
gon was  from  the  Council  Blutfs  rendezvous. 
Governor  Gaines  and  General  Lane  have  been 
fighting  with  the  Indians.  Tlie  latter  had 
entered  their  territory,  killed  forty  or  fifty  of 
them,  and  driven  the  rest  into  the  mountains. 
He  brought  aAvay  thirty  prisoners.  The 
number  of  the  Indian  tribes  which  the  settlers 
have  to  contend  with  in  Oregon  shows  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  excellent  natural 
resources  of  the  country. 


Mexico. — This  country  seems  to  be  in  a 
precarious  and  unpromising  condition ;  she 
never,  in  fact,  seemed  to  be  in  any  other  for 
a  long  time  past.  Just  now  it  is  tlireatened 
with  rebellion  and  the  loss  of  some  of  its 
northern  provinces,  among  which  are  Tamau- 
iipas  and  !N"ew-Leon.  The  leaders  in  the 
business  of  revolution  are  Carabajal  and  Gov. 
Cardenas.  They  are  to  be  assisted  by  a  large 
body  of  Texan  rangers  recently  disbanded, 
and  do  not  expect  much  resistance  from  the 
Federal  troops.  This  enterprise  has  been 
concocted  for  some  time,  and  great  hopes  of 
its  success  are  entertained.  Scarcity  of  pro- 
visions in  consequence  of  a  long  and  severe 
drouth  is  felt  in  the  northern  States  of  Mex- 
ico, and  doubtless  adds  to  the  popular  discon- 
tents, and  excites  wishes  for  some  change 
in  that  quarter.  An  outbreak  took  place 
lately  at  Vera  Cruz,  the  people  of  which  ap- 
pealed against  the  taxation  which  weighs 
upon  them.  They  assembled  to  lay  their 
complaint  before  the  Ayuntamiento.  The 
latter  ordered  some  soldiers  to  be  present  at 
the  interview,  Avhich  sent  the  people  back  to 
their  houses  for  their  arms.  Then  began  an 
angry  parley,  and  the  argument  grew  into  a 
general  fusillade.  Three  persons  were  killed 
and  half  a  dozen  wounded  in  this  business, 
when  the  National  Guard  came  out  with  can- 


nons, sided  with  the  people,  and  obliged  the 
Ayuntamiento  to  come  to  terms  and  respect 
the  demands  of  the  citizens.  Another  out- 
break had  occurred  at  Durango,  in  conse- 
quence of  Avant  of  provisions,  and  several 
lives  Avere  lost  in  the  struggle.  It  is  thought 
tliat  the  three  thousand  Cuban  sympathizers 
Avho  Avere  ready  to  be  Avafted  from  New- 
Orleans  to  Cuba  Avhen  news  arrived  of  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Lopez  Avill  transfer  them- 
selves Avestward,  and,  under  Carabajal,  Carde- 
nas, or  some  other  leaders,  endeavor  to  Avin 
neAv  States  from  the  Spanish-descended  peo- 
ple of  the  mainland.  Mexico  is  not  insensi- 
ble to  her  OAvn  distracted  condition  or  the 
designs  of  her  enemies  Avithin  and  Avithout. 
The  Senate  had  passed  an  act  recommending 
all  the  Spanish  American  Republics  to  unite 
in  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance,  estab- 
lish a  uniform  political  system,  a  general  act 
of  trade  and  commerce,  and  tribunal  for  the 
settlement  of  differences,  &c.  In  the  State 
of  Guanajuata  a  prontniciamento  Avas  recently 
made  in  favor  of  Santa  Anna.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  for  Mexico,  so  torn  by  internal  dis- 
sensions, to  be  able  to  bring  about  any  har- 
monious action  of  the  South  American  Re- 
publics— all  as  restless  and  angry  as  mosqui- 
toes.   

New-Grenada  has  been  lately  in  the  jaws 
of  insurrection.  It  is  said  to  have  been  ex- 
cited by  the  Jesuits  Avho  Avere  lately  driven 
from  the  country.  The  government  of  New- 
Grenada  is  going  on  the  plan  of  radical  re- 
form, and  has  the  support  of  the  people. 
General  Borrero,  Avho  headed  a  body  of  mal- 
contents in  Antioquia,  was  defeated  by  the 
troops  of  the  executive. 

General  Flores,  the  absconding  President 
of  Ecuador,  recently  left  Peru  to  go  and  head 
an  insurrection  in  Ecuador  Avhich  Avas  intend- 
ed to  co-operate  Avith  the  outbreak  in  New- 
Grenada.  Flores  is  said  to  be  the  stipendiary 
of  Lord  Palmerston,  and  the  subordinate  of 
Mr.  Chatfield,  the  Enghsh  envoy ;  he  lately 
resided  at  Costa  Rica.  Some  years  ago  he 
arranged  a  plan  by  Avhich  Spain  could  bring 
back  all  the  runaAvay  RepubUcs  and  make 
them  colonies  of  Spain  again. 
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Lectures  on  the  Lord's  Prayer.    By  William  R. 
Williams.     Boston  :  Gould  &  Lincoln. 

A  series  of  most  admirable  discourses  by  a  pro- 
found and  pious  thinker,  on  a  subject  of  universal 
application  and  interest.  We  enrich  our  page  by 
the  following  extract  from  the  preface,  remarkable 
for  its  force  and  beauty : — 

"  Could  we  write  the  history  of  mankind  as 
it  will  be  read  by  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  in 
the  last  day,  how  much  of  earth's  freedom,  and 
order,  and  peace  would  be  found  to  have  dis- 
tilled, through  quiet  and  secret  channels,  from 
the  fountain  full  and  exhaustless  of  this  single 
prayer.  It  has  hampered  the  wickedness  which 
it  did  not  altogether  curb ;  and  it  has  nour- 
ished individual  goodness  and  greatness  in  tlie 
eminence  of  which  whole  nations  and  ages  have 
rejoiced. 

"  What  forming  energy  has  gone  forth  from  the 
single  character  of  Washington,  upon  the  destinies 
of  our  own  land  and  people,  not  only  in  the  days 
of  our  Revolution,  but  through  each  succeeding 
year !  He  only  who  reads  that  heart  which  He 
himself  has  fashioned,  can  fully  and  exactly  define 
the  various  influences  which  served  to  mould  the 
character  of  that  eminent  patriot ;  yet  every 
biographer  has  attributed  much  of  what  George 
Washington  became  to  the  parental  training  and  the 
personal  traits  of  his  mother.  To  Paulding,  in  his 
Life  of  Washington,  we  owe  the  knowledge  of  the 
fact,  tha'  this  Christian  matron  daily  read  to  her 
household,  in  the  youth  of  her  son,  the  Contempla- 
tions of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  the  illustrious  and 
Christian  Judge.  The  volume  is  yet  cherished  in 
the  family  as  an  heir-loom,  and  bears  the  marks 
of  much  use;  and  one  of  its  essays,  'The  Good 
Steward,'  is  regarded  by  the  biographer  as  having 
especially  left  its  deep  and  indelible  traces  on  the 
jDrinciples  and  character  of  the  youtli  whom  God 
was  reai'ing  for  such  liigh  destinies.  And  certainly, 
either  by  the  direct  influence  of  the  book  and  its 
lessons  on  the  son,  or  by  their  indirect  effect  upon 
him  through  that  parent  revering  and  daily  con- 
sulting the  book,  the  Christian  jurist  and  statesman 
of  Britain  seems,  in  many  of  his  characteristic 
traits,  to  have  reappeared  in  this  the  warrior  and 
patriot  to  whom  our  own  country  gives  such  ear- 
nest and  profound  gratitude.  The  sobriety,  the 
balanced  judgment,  the  calm  dignity,  the  watchful 
integrity  shunning  the  appearance  of  evil,  the  tem- 
pered moderation,  the  controlling  good  sense,  car- 
ried to  a  rare  degree  that  made  it  mightier  tiian 
what  is  commonly  termed  genius, — all  were  kin- 
dred traits,  strongly  developed  in  the  character 
alike  of  the  English  and  of  the  American  worthy. 
In  Washington's  character,  this  seems  among  its 
strangest  and  rarest  ornaments,  its  judicial  serenity 
maintained  amidst  the  fierce  conflicts  of  a  revolu- 


tion ;  the  composure  of  the  Areopagus  carried  into 
the  struggles  of  Thermopylae.*  Now  the  work  of 
Hale,  thus  the  household  manual  in  the  dwelling  of 
the  youthful  Washington,  contains  a  long,  labored, 
and  minute  series  of  Meditations  on  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  How  much  of  the  stern  virtue  that  shone 
serenely  over  the  troubled  strifes  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  Protectorate,  and  over  the  shameless 
profligacy  and  general  debasement  of  the  restored 
Stuarts,  came  from  the  earnest  study  of  that  Prayer, 
only  the  Last  Day  can  adequately  show.  We  can 
see,  from  the  space  it  occupies  in  Hale's  volume, 
what  share  the  supplication  had  in  his  habitual 
and  most  sacred  recollections.  We  seem  to  recog- 
nize, in  his  earnest,  importunate  deprecation  of  the 
sins  from  which  society  held  him  singularly  free, 
and  in  his  urgent  and  minute  supplications  for  all 
grace  and  for  those  especial  excellences  in  which 
his  age  and  land  pronounced  him  to  have  most 
eminently  attained,  the  secret  of  his  immunity  and 
his  virtue.  Is  it  fanciful  or  credulous  to  infer  that, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  his  own  acquaintance  per- 
sonally with  the  work,  or  in  his  inherited  admiration 
of  the  author's  character,  our  Washington  derived 
his  kindred  excellences  from  Hale ;  and  that  heal- 
ing virtue  thus  streamed  from  the  robes  of  the 
Saviour  on  the  mount,  as  He  enunciated  this  form 
of  supplication — streamed  across  wide  oceans  and 
intervening  centuries,  into  the  heart  and  character 
and  influence  of  him  whom  our  people  delight  to 
hail  as  the  P^ather  of  his  Country  ? 

"  No  liuman  analysis  can  disintegrate  from  the 
virtue,  and  freedom,  and  prosperity  of  modern 
Christendom,  the  proportion  and  amount  of  it 
which  is  distinctly  owing  to  the  influence  of  this 
single  supplication." 

Tlie  Religion  of  Geology,  and  its  connected  Sciences. 
By  Edward  Hitchcock,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Boston : 
Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co. 

These  admirable  lectures  form  one  of  the  most 
valuable  contributions  to  the  subject  that  lias  yet 
appeared  in  so  popular  a  form.  The  eminent  au- 
thor has  devoted  many  years  to  the  elucidation  of 
the  harmony  between  the  inspired  Revelation  and 
the  discoveries  and  conclusions  of  modern  scientific 
research  in  the  magnificent  field  of  Geology  and 
its  kindred  sciences,  (one  of  the  grandest  subjects 
of  human  contemplation,)  and  has  brought  to  the 
task  a  mind  thoroughly  furnished  both  as  a  theolo- 
gian and  a  scientific  savan.  We  regard  the  argu- 
ments which  he  puts  forth  as  impregnable  both  as 


*  "  Calm,  but  stern  ;  like  one  whom  no  compassion  eould 

weaken. 
Neither  could  doubt  deter,  nor  violent  impulses  alter: 
Lord  of  his  own  resolves  —  of  his  own  heart  absolute 
master." 
SouTHEY  (of  Washington)  in  his  Vision  of  Judgment. 
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against  the  skeptical  materialist  on  the  one  hand, 
and  those  who  still  contend  for  the  literal  interpre- 
tation of  the  Scriptures  on  the  other.  There  can 
be  no  more  profitable  study  than  this  work  to  all 
parties. 


The  Epoch  of  Creation :  The  Scripture  Doctrine 
Contrasted  with  the  Geological  Theory.  By 
Eleazar  Lord.  With  an  Introduction,  by  Rich- 
ard W.  Dickenson,  D.D.  New-York :  Charles 
Scribner. 

TVe  place  our  notice  of  this  work  in  juxtaposi- 
tion with  that  of  the  above,  inasmuch  as  it  is  an 
argument  directly  upon  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion discussed  by  President  Hitchcock.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly able;  the  best  argument,  as  a  whole, 
on  its  side,  that  has  come  under  our  notice.  Yet 
we  must  confess  that  to  our  mind  it  is  utterly  in- 
sufficient, and  we  fear  not  calculated  to  do  the 
good  intended  by  its  author. 

If  the  meaning  and  intention  of  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis,  and  other  parts  of  Scripture  that  have 
any  reference  to  natural  facts  and  phenomena,  is 
at  all  an  open  question,  (and  how  it  can  be  con- 
sidered otherwise  we  cannot  conceive,  when  so 
many  of  the  learned  and  pious  have  argued  it,)  it 
is  certainly  most  rational  to  adopt  the  view  that 
best  harmonizes  with  wliat  at  least  appears  to  us 
to  be  the  facts  and  legitimate  deductions  of  sci- 
ence. The  wliole  superstructure  of  modern  Ge- 
ology, as  a  science  of  principles,  Mr.  Lord  denies, 
or  at  least  doubts;  its  deductions,  which  come  from 
the  very  necessity  of  our  reasoning  upon  its  facts, 
he  ignores  ;  and  he  would  have  us  draw  no  infer- 
ences— eliminate  no  laws ;  although  he  must  be 
awaie  that  such  deductions  and  such  inferences  of 
laws  are  every  day  being  confirmed  by  new  facts 
predicted  from  such  deductions  and  inferences. 
Such  views  are  in  our  opinion  in  conflict  with 
human  development  and  progress,  both  intellectu- 
ally and  religiously.  The  facts  of  the  great 
arcana  of  Nature  are  but  the  frame-work— if  we 
may  so  speak — of  the  informing  spirit  of  Laio ; 
and  it  is  this  latter  alone  tliat  appeals  to  the  high- 
est principles  in  the  intellectual  nature  of  man. 
To  discover  the  principles  of  things  has  been  the 
great  educational  stimulant  of  our  nature  through 
all  ages,  and  the  desire  has  been  implanted  in  the 
human  soul  by  the  Author  of  Nature  for  this 
highest  of  all  purposes.  Can  we  then  believe  a 
theory  that  will  only  allow  the  mind  to  store  up 
barren  facts  ?  Mr.  Abbott  observes,  speaking  of 
the  topography  of  tliat  wonderful  region,  the  val- 
ley of  the  Nile :  "  The  human  mind,  connected 
with  a  pair  of  eagle's  wings,  would  have  solved 
the  mystery  of  Egypt  in  a  week ;  whereas  scif  nee, 
philosophy,  and  research,  confined  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  have  been  occupied  for  twenty  centu- 
ries in  accomplishing  the  undertaking."  So  from 
the  mount  of  God,  with  the  eye  of  inspiration, 
Moses  might  liave  revealed  to  us  the  structure  of 
the  earth,  as  well  as  the  fact  of  its  construction ; 
might  have  demonstrated  to  us  the  mathematics 
of  the  heavens,  as  well  as  stated  the  simple  and 
sublime  fiat  that  bade  them  be  and  they  were. 
But  tliis,  even  we  can  see  sufficient  reason  for  not 
doing.     It  is  not  the  highest  purpose  to  know  the 


facts  or  even  the  laws  of  things  or  existences,  but 
to  be  morally  and  intellectually  developed  by 
these — to  become  a  conscious  thought,  wortliy 
and  capable  of  being  the  appreciator  of  the  great 
Creator  and  Pervader  of  all. 


The  Works  of  Shakspeare :  The  Text  carefully 
restored  according  to  the  Eirst  Editions  ;  with 
Introductio7is,  Notes,  original  and  selected,  and 
Life  of  the  Poet.  By  the  Rev.  H.  N.  Hudson, 
A.M.  In  eleven  volumes.  Boston  and  Cam- 
bridge :  James  Monroe  &  Company.  Volumes 
L  and  II. 

We  have  looked  with  much  interest  for  this 
edition  of  the  great  mister,  since  it  was  announced 
as  in  preparation,  knowing  as  we  did  the  eminent 
qualifications  of  the  editor  for  his  task.  Several 
of  the  essays  of  Mr.  Hudson  which  have  been 
contributed  to  the  columns  of  this  Review,  and 
afterwards  published  among  his  Lectures,  have 
made  our  readers  acquainted  with  his  profound 
study  of  the  bard,  and  the  remarkable  powers  of 
criticism  and  analysis  which  he  exhibits  in  his 
elucidations  of  the  wonders  and  beauties  of  liia 
plays.  We  beg  to  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  H.'s 
editorial  preface  for  what  he  designs,  and  we 
doubt  not  will  accomplish  in  this  edition.  We 
have  little  doubt  but  it  will  be  altogether  the  best 
popular  edition  yet  published.  The  volumes  be- 
fore us  are  executed  in  a  most  admirable  style, 
both  in  matter  and  manner;  with  observations 
and  notes  both  judicious  and  acute;  printed  on 
beautiful  paper,  with  remarkably  clear  and  elegant 
type.  They  are  of  the  duodecimo  form,  of  all 
others  the  most  convenient  for  so  constant  a  neces- 
sity as  Shakspeare.  We  predict  an  unbounded 
popularity  for  the  work. 


Drayton  :  A  Story  of  American  Life.      New- 
York  :  Harper  it  Brothers. 

Tlie  slight  glance  which  we  have  been  able  to 
bestow  upon  this  volume  hardly  enables  us  to 
judge  of  its  merits.  The  story  is  a  truly  Ameri- 
can one, — the  career  of  a  youth  of  genius,  rising 
from  a  shoemaker's  apprentice  to  the  highest 
honors  of  the  bar.  The  style  is  somewhat  in- 
flated, and  yet  there  is  a  facility  of  narrative  and 
expression  which,  whilst  that  indicates  an  unprac- 
tised hand,  this  gives  promise  of  a  capacity  for 
something  better. 


Literary  Petniniscences,  from  the  Autobiography 
of  an  English  Opium-Eater.  By  Thomas  Dk 
QuiNCEY.  In  two  volumes.  Boston  :  Ticknor, 
Reed  &  Fields. 

These  will  probably  be  the  most  popular  of  this 
elegant  series  of  volumes  of  the  miscellaneous 
writings  of  De  Quincey,  by  this  enterprising  house. 
The  wonderful  grace  and  beauty  of  his  language, 
the  shrewd  observation,  the  profound  analytical 
capacity,  and  the  appreciative  sympathy  with  all 
that  is  either  refined  or  great  in  literature,  qualify 
this  author,  we  had  almost  said  beyond  all  others, 
for  such  a  purpose  as  is  undertaken  in  these 
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essays :  namely,  to  represent  to  us  the  great  liter- 
aiy  geniuses  of  his  time  and  acquaintance — Davy, 
Godwin,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Southey,  Edward 
Irving,  Taifourd,  &c.  Tkese,  with  the  many  most 
interesting  circumstances  of  his  own  literary  career, 
will  make  the  work  a  never-failing  favorite  with 
all  for  whom  literature  has  charms  beyond  the 
vulgar  things  of  sense. 

Passar/ea  in  the  Life  of  3frs.  Margaret  Maitland. 
New- York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

This  is  a  "quaint  and  curious  volume,"  but  of 
such  unquestionable  genius  that  no  one  with  the 
faintest  appreciation  of  quiet  and  truthful  earnest- 
ness of  character,  and  with  any  taste  for  sim- 
plicity of  antique  modes  of  thought  and  speech, 
can  open  it  without  being  fascinated  by  the  quiet 
and  quaint  pictures  that  the  author,  with  such 
skill,  maketh  to  pass  before  his  mental  eye.  It 
is  altogether  wholesome  and  good. 


To :  A  Talc  of  the  Olden.  Fane.      By  K.  Barton. 
New- York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

We  must  reserve  our  judgment  of  this  book  for 
a  better  opportunity  of  perusal.  The  scene  is 
laid  ill  ancient  Greece,  and  the  author  has  evi- 
dently a  feeling  of  classic  enthusiasm.  His 
manner  and  style  is,  however,  strained  and  over- 
wrought. Such,  at  least,  is  the  impression  that 
the  opening  chapters  make  upon  us. 


Episodes  of  Inseet  Life.  By  Achfta  Domestica, 
M.E.T.  Second  Series.  New- York:  J.  S. 
Redfield. 

This  volume  is  no  less  attractive  and  beautiful 
than  the  first,  of  which  we  have  already  expressed 
our  opinion.  Truly  admirable  contributions  they 
are  to  popular  scientific  knowledge,  with  all  the 
grace  and  attractiveness  of  fairy  tales,  notwith- 
standing their  accuracy  of  detail  and  minuteness 
of  scientific  knowledge.  There  is  no  falling  off  in 
the  elegance  with  which  the  enterprising  publisher 
has  gotten  up  the  work.  We  know  of  no  such 
centre-table  attraction. 


Swallow  Barn;  or  a  Sojourn  in  the  Old  Dominion. 
By  J.  P.  Kennedy.  Revised  edition,  with  twenty 
Illustrations  by  Strother.  New- York :  George 
P.  Putnam. 

Familiar  as  the  name  of  this  book  has  been  to 
us,  we  had  not,  before  this  beautiful  edition  was 
put  into  our  hands,  seen  it ;  and  although  we  were 
prepared  to  expect  a  work  of  no  ordinary  merit 
from  our  knowledge  of  the  later  and  graver 
writings  of  the  distinguished  author,  we  confess 
to  having  our  expectations  more  than  realized. 
To  our  fresh  enthueiasm  over  this  elegant  edition, 
with  its  humorous  and  graceful  illustrations,  and 
clear  brilliant  type,  it  appears  a  Avorthy  com- 
panion of  the  somewhat  similar  volumes  of 
Washington  Irving;  not  unhke  his  Bracebridge 
Hall,  of— shall  we  say? — equal  grace  and  humor, 
with  the  advantage  of  being  more  national  in  its 


subject,  scenery,  and  treatment.  We  can  promise  all 
those  who  have  not  read  it  a  treat ;  and  those  who 
read  the  first  edition,  now  so  long  since  published, 
will  eagerly  possess  themselves  of  this  new  one. 

Elements  of  Thonght ;  or  Concise  Explanations  of 
the  Principal  Terms  employrd  in  the  several 
Branches  of  Intellectual  Philosophy.  By  Isaac 
Taylor.  New-York:  William Gowans.  Second 
American,  from  the  Ninth  London  Edition. 

By  giving  the  full  title  of  this  little  work,  and 
adding  our  testimony  to  the  many  before  us  of 
the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  design  of  the 
author  has  been  executed,  we  perform  a  duty  to 
the  public  as  well  as  to  the  publisher.  To  the 
student  of  pliilosophy,  with  whom  so  much  de- 
pends upon  the  proper  definition  and  clear  under- 
standing of  terms,  this  work  should  never  be 
wanting. 

The  Sea  and  the  Sailor ;  Notes  on  France  and 
Italy;  and  other  Literary  Remains  of  Rev.  Wal- 
ter Colton.  Witli  a  Memoir,  by  Rev.  Henry  T. 
Cheever.     New-York :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  notice  the  several 
other  works  of  this  pleasant  and  popular  author. 
This  is  probably  the  most  interesting  of  the  series, 
making  us  acquainted  as  it  does  with  the  personal 
history  of  the  author,  and  exhibiting  more  fully 
the  versatility  of  his  genius,  and  the  variety  of 
his  accomplishments. 

Vagamundo ;  or  the  Attache  in  Spain.  Inchtding 
a  brief  Excursion  inxo  the  Empire  of  Morocco. 
By  John  Esaias  Warren.  New- York :  Charles 
Scribner. 

Mr.  Warren  has  given  us  in  this  work  his  adven- 
tures, feelings,  and  reflecaons  during  a  six  months' 
residence  in  Spain. 

Entering  as  he  does  truly  into  the  very  spirit  of 
that  most  romantic  land,  with  a  ready  pen  and 
enthusiastic  temperament,  he  could  not  well,  and 
has  not  failed  to  make  a  charming  book.  His 
style  suits  his  subject,  and  his  subject  his  style ; 
and  therefore  we  may  predict  that  his  book  will 
be  a  favorite. 

Chambers^  Papers  for  the  People.  Vol.1.  Phila- 
delphia :  J.  W.  Moore. 

This  republication  is,  we  believe,  a  fac-simile  of 
the  original  Edinburgh  edition  of  this  popular  mis- 
cellany. This,  therefore,  will  be  sufficient  to  say 
of  the  neatness  and  taste  with  which  it  is  issued. 
The  name  of  Chambers  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of 
the  excellence  of  the  contents. 

A  Wreath  around  the  Cross  ;  or  Scripture  Truths 
Illustrated.  By  Rev.  A,  Morton  Brown.  With 
a  Recommendatory  Preface  by  John  Angell 
James.     Boston :  Gould  &  Lincoln. 

The  purpose  of  this  work,  and  the  recommenda- 
tion with  which  it  comes,  will  insure  its  welcome 
among  the  class  of  readers  for  whom  it  is  de- 
signed. 
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"  To  most  men  experience  is  like  the  stern  lights  of  a  sliip,  "which  illumine  only  the  tract  it  has 
passed. " — Coleridge. 


A  HISTORY  of  modern  political  questions, 
if  faithfully  executed, — a  true  account  being 
given  of  the  opponents  and  the  defendei-s  of 
the  measures,  and,  if  carried,  their  results — 
whether  confirming  or  refuting  their  advo- 
cates, by  the  undeniable  facts  of  their  ope- 
ration,— would  be  the  most  interesting  and 
important  of  all  political  books. 

Such  a  book,  being  written  up  to  this 
present  November,  A.D.  1851, would,  among 
its  complicated  details,  contain  no  instance 
of  a  measure  so  palpably  refuting,  by  the  facts 
of  its  actual  operation,  the  arguments  and 
predictionsnof  its  advocates,  as  the  tariff  of 
1846.  It  happened,  by  the  unfortunate  con- 
trivance of  the  Fates,  that  the  powerful  party 
which  executed  with  such  heroic  resolution 
this  fearful  experiment  upon  a  prosperous 
country,  had  a  leader  and  spokesman  who, 
lacking  the  modesty  which  usually  accompa- 
nies such  greatness,  and  the  discretion  which 
his  wisdom  and  station  naturally  demanded, 
proclaimed  to  the  world,  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  a  veritable  quack  doctor  would  em- 
ploy, the  inevitable  effects  of  his  nostrum 
upon  the  body  politic ;  tempting  his  victims 
through  their  imaginations  and  their  hopes, 
by  holding  up  before  them  the  most  dazzling 
results.  The  famous  reports  of  Mr.  Secretary 
Walker  are  known  unto  all  men,  and  are 
most  lamentable  instances  of  the  folly  of 
human  predictions. 

In  less  than  five  years  from  the  inaugu- 
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ration  of  this  stupendous  measure  for  the 
extension  of  our  trade  and  commerce,  with 
no  impediment  whatever  thrown  in  the  way 
of  its  operation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  two 
most  unprecedented,  uncalculated,  and  un- 
looked  for  helps  to  its  operation  (what 
"  aids  "  they  would  have  been  to  Mr.  Walk- 
er's "  reflections,"  could  he  also  have  fore- 
seen them !) — a  famine  in  Europe  following 
an  unprecedented  crop  in  these  States,  and 
the  discovery  of  an  inexhaustible  gold  field, 
— the  following  is  the  result.  We  were  to 
export,  according  to  Mr.  Walker — 


In  the  year  1848,   - 
"     1849, 
"      1850,  - 


$222,898,350 
329,959,993 
488,455,056 


Such,  good  reader,  was  the  enormous 
prediction  of  the  results  of  this  great  mea- 
sure. Let  us  now  compare  these  fancies 
with  the  facts,  as  they  actually  occurred. 
The  official  statement  of  the  exports  for 
these  same  years  was  as  follows  : — 

1848,  .    -    -    -  $139,934,121 

1849,  -    -    -     132,666,955 

1850,  -    -    -    -  134,900,265 

The  result  of  this,  it  will  bo  perceived,  is : 
Aggregate  of  Mr.  Walker's  estimate 

of  exports  for  the  years  1848,  '49 

and '50,  -  -  -  .  1,041,303,399 
Aggregate  of  official  statements  for 

the  same  years,  -        -  400,501,341 


Leaving  a  balance  of        -        -        $640,802,058 
In  favor  of  Mr.  Walker's — imagination  ! 
25 
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It  will  be  observed  that  tlie  whole  three 
years  of  actual  results  do  not  equal  Mr. 
Walker's  estimate  for  one  year  by  nearly 
eighty-eight  millions  of  dollars  ! 

How  utterly  absurd  in  the  plain  light  of 
the  facts  does  all  this  appear  !  With  what 
confusion  should  it  cover  the  advocates  of  a 
system  demonstrated  to  be  so  palpably  fal- 
lacious !  But  no ;  the  party  that  applauded 
this  report  to  the  echo,  and  acted  upon  its 
suggestions,  abate  not  one  jot  of  their  per- 
nicious theory;  but,  in  spite  of  the  demon- 
stration, and  in  spite  of  the  disasters  and 
the  embarrassment  they  have  brought  upon 
the  country,  mean  again  to  fight  for  the  su- 
premacy, in  order  to  maintain  the  tyranny 
of  so  fatal  a  system. 

But  let  us  suppress  our  indignation,  and 
pursue  the  results  of  this  policy  up  to  the 
present  time.  What  are  they  ?  In  brief 
this :  that  instead  of  an  excess  of  exports^  we 
have  imports;  instead  of  selling,  we  have 
been  buying. 

The  exports  of  our  own  productions  for 
the  present  fiscal  year  will  amount  to  about 
one  hundred  and  sixty-four  millions  of  dol- 
lars, whilst  the  imports  reach  about  two 
hundred  and  twenty  millions ;  leaving  a 
balance  against  us  of  fifty-six  millions  of 
dollars.  Something  more  than  one  half  of 
this  appears  to  have  been  paid  for  in  specie, 
and  the  rest  has  yet  to  be  paid  in  the  same 
way,  or  by  anticipating  our  future  export 
resources,  and  so  merely  postponing  the 
evening  of  the  evil  day.  And  now,  as  the 
natural  result,  our  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants are  failing  in  all  directions,  our  banks 
are  embarrassed,  and  our  producers  find 
melting,  or  in  danger  of  melting  out  of 
their  hands,  the  profits  so  hardly  won  during 
these  years  of  competition  with  foreign 
rivals.  We  are,  in  short,  having  enacted 
over  again  the  frightful  results  of  former 
experiments  of  the  same  kind.  Thus  nature 
and  facts  are  too  strong  for  us,  and  we 
must  ever  be  retracing  our  steps  if  we  at- 
tempt to  follow  the  theories  that  other  na- 
tions concoct  for  us  from  other  circum- 
stances and  other  principles  than  our  own. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  bring  before 
the  minds  of  our  readers,  in  the  most  suc- 
cinct, matter-of-fact,  and  palpable  manner, 
one  of  the  subjects  dividing  the  political 
parties  that  appeal  to  the  "  business,"  if  not 
to  the  "  bosoms,"  of  all  men,  politicians  or 
not  poUticians,   rich  and  poor,   manufac- 


turers, merchants  or  farmers.  We  have 
done  this  that  we  may  have  at  least  one 
point,  the  emergency  of  which  will  be  dis- 
puted by  no  protectionist,  whether  he  be 
Whig  or  "Democrat."  Now,  whilst  the 
ponderous  evil  we  have  been  illustrating, 
and  others  that  we  may  touch  in  the  pro- 
gress of  this  article,  traceable  directly  to 
political  causes,  are  so  pressing,  there  is  an 
unaccountable  apathy  of  political  action, 
organization  and  discussion,  among  those 
upon  whom  the  nation  depends  for  the  rectifi- 
cation of  those  evils — the  Whig  party,  its 
press  and  its  statesmen.  The  enemy  is  look- 
ing with  satisfaction  upon  this  state  of 
things,  for  in  this  apathy  is  his  certain 
triumph.  He  depends  more  upon  inaction 
than  action.  The  nation  aroused  is  always 
and  ever  his  certain  discomfiture. 

Politics  in  this  country  is  not  in  its  nature 
an  amateur  science  for  the  gratification  of 
the  tastes  or  ambitions  of  the  few,  that  may 
be  taken  up  or  laid  down  as  those  tastes 
wax  or  wane,  or  those  ambitions  die  or 
receive  other  directions  ;  but  is  the  practical 
duty  of  every  man  in  this  free  community. 
He  'that  is  indifferent  and  does  not  take 
pains  to  form  definite  opinions  upon  ques- 
tions of  public  policy,  and  perform  those 
acts  necessary  to  give  practical  efficiency  to 
his  sentiments,  is  willing  to  be  the  slave  of 
other  men's  opinions,  and  submit  himself 
and  his  aflfairs  to  theories  that  he  may  de- 
spise, and  instruments  whom  he  detests  ; 
and  is  consequently  no  good  citizen,  no 
worthy  member  of  a  State,  the  theory  of 
which  is,  the  government  of  all  !her  all.  No 
one  can  say  that  he  is  not  responsible  for 
what  is  done  because  he  takes  no  part  in 
politics.  His  negative  action  has  jjositive 
effects.  If  evil  measures  are  perpetrated 
and  evil  men  put  into  power,  he  has  been 
at  least  half  as  efficient  an  agent  in  the 
work  as  any  one  who  by  his  political  action 
has  cari'ied  those  measures  and  elected  those 
men.  These  are  truths  that  no  one  dis- 
putes, that  there  are  in  fact  no  arguments 
against ;  and  yet  how  many  act  contrary  to 
until  some  great  emergency  compels  them 
to  regard  them. 

When  the  treasures  of  the  nation — the 
means  by  which  it  carries  on  its  beneficent 
objects  of  blessing  and  elevating  humanity, 
that  should  be  regarded  as  sacred  as  the 
offering  in  the  temple — are  found  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  thieves  and  robbers ;  when 
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they  are  practically  being  regarded  as  the 
spoils  of  the  political  victors,  then  are  these 
principles  for  which  we  are  appealing  acted 
upon  ;  the  vampires,  though  unsatiated, 
are  flung  from  their  i:)rey.  But  the  evil 
cannot  be  undone,  and  we  must  go  back 
and  heal  the  mischief  that  our  own  false- 
ness to  duty  has  permitted.  Again,  when 
the  nation  is  deliberately  precipitated  into 
an  unjust  and  unnecessary  war,  and  the 
armies  sacred  to  freedom  and  the  rights 
of  all  men,  are  used  to  violate  our  own 
first  principles  by  subjugating  foreign  ter- 
ritories and  their  people  to  a  sway  not  of 
their  own  choosing,  thus  sanctioning  the 
principles  upon  which  all  tyrannies  rest — 
then  do  the  men  to  whom  we  would  appeal 
arise  in  their  might,  and,  conscience- stricken 
by  their  former  supineness,  emphasize  their 
indignation  and  their  power  by  placing  in 
the  seat  of  their  recreant  Executive  the  hero 
who,  although  laboring  under  the  weight 
of  a  disdain  for  the  purpose  of  his  actions, 
did  that  only  which  man  could  do  in  the 
melancholy  case,  threw  the  shining  mantle 
of  military  glory  over  the  national  crime. 
And  now  again,  when  the  economic  theories 
of  a  nation  whose  political  yoke  we  once  and 
for  ever  threw  off,  have  been  permitted  to 
bind  us  to  a  commercial  supremacy  which 
we  have  not  yet  the  means  of  resisting, — 
draining  from  us  the  life-blood  of  our  com- 
merce, and  the  means  of  developing  the 
immense  latent  riches  of  our  lands,  our 
mines,  and  our  water-powers, — may  we  not 
with  confidence  again  anticipate  a  rising 
which  shall  break  those  fetters  that  have 
more  than  once  before  been  fastened  upon 
us,  until,  galled  to  the  quick,  we  could  no 
longer  bear  it,  but  bounding  from  them  in 
each  case  entered  upon  a  career  that,  from 
its  uniform  prosperity,  should  have  settled 
upon  an  impregnable  basis  the  policy  of  the 
nation  on  this  point  for  ever?  Unquestiona- 
ble as  this  truth  is,  people  will  in  their  eager- 
ness for  the  future,  and  their  absorption  in 
the  present,  forget  the  past. 

That  we  may  not  appear  to  any  to  be 
without  ample  warrant  for  what  we  say,  we 
will  quote  from  our  own  records  and  pre- 
dictions. In  the  number  of  this  Review  for 
March,  1847,  will  be  found  an  article  by 
Redwood  Fisher,  Esq.,  on  a  report  of  Mr. 
Secretary  Walker,  in  which  the  following 
passages  occur : — 

"  Now,  it  is  a  fact  well  known  that  the  tariff  of 


1846  has  diminislied,  cand  it  will  continue  to  di- 
minish, the  number  of  artificers  and  manufactur- 
ers; for  the  very  reason,  that,  as  Mr.  Walker 
states,  at  lower  duties  it  produces  an  increased 
revenue,  by  supplanting  articles  made  at  home 
with  similar  importations  from  abroad. 

"  An  appeal  to  ?ome  statistics  of  past  years  may 
not  be  out  of  place  here,  and  we  shall  refer  to 
them  with  a  view  to  show  the  results  of  extraor- 
dinary importations  beyond  the  power  of  the 
country  to  pay  for. 

"We  commence  with  1815,  when,  according  to  a 
table  prepared  by  Mr.  Walker  accompanying  his 
Report  of  December  3d,  1845,  we  consumed  of 
foreign  merchandise  $106,457,924.  In  1816,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  table,  we  consMJM«(?  of  imported 
goods  $129,964,444. 

"  Those  who  are  old  enough  must  remember  the 
disastrous  efi^ects  of  these  excessive  importations, 
which  were  not  fully  realized  till  1819,  when, 
among  other  evidences  of  the  distressed  condition 
of  the  country,  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  Pennsylvania  reported  as  follows :  that 
there  were  '  ruinous  sacrifices  of  landed  property 
at  sheriffs'  sales,  whereby  in  many  cases  lands  and 
houses  have  been  sold  at  less  than  a  half,  a  third, 
or  a  fourth  part  of  their  former  value ;  thereby 
depriving  of  their  homes  and  the  fruits  of  labori- 
ous years  a  vast  number  of  industrious  farmers, 
some  of  whom  have  been  driven  to  seek  in  the 
uncultivated  forests  of  the  West  that  shelter  of 
which  they  had  been  deprived  in  their  native  State. 
An  almost  entire  cessation  of  the  usual  circulation 
of  commodities,  and  a  consequent  stagnation  of 
busmess,  -uhich  is  limited  to  the  mere  purchase 
and  sale  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  of  such 
articles  of  consumption  as  are  absolutely  required 
by  the  season.  The  overflowing  of  our  prisons 
with  insolvent  debtors,  most  of  whom  are  confined 
for  small  sums,  whereby  the  community  loses  a 
portion  of  its  active  labor,  and  is  compelled  to 
support  families  by  charity  who  have  thus  been 
deprived  of  their  protectors.' 

"  By  the  same  table  of  Mr.  Walker,  we  find  the 
consumption  of  foreign  merchandise,  in  1835,  was 
$129,391,247.  In  1836,  the  constmiption  of  the 
same  goods  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
$168,233,675.  These  immense  importations  were 
in  consequence  of  the  inflation  of  the  currency, 
consequent  upon  the  removal  of  the  deposits 
from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  which  prompt- 
ed the  loans  made  by  the  pet  banks,  as  they  were 
called.  The  memorable  break-down,  and  the  sus- 
pension of  specie  payments  which  resulted,  must 
be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  all  who  were  in 
anywise  conversant  with  the  business  afiairs  of 
that  period. 

"  In  1839,  the  same  table  tells  us,  we  consumed 
$144,597,607,  and  the  results  were  little  less  ruin- 
ous. In  1841,  at  the  close  of  what  was  called 
the  '  Compromise  Act,'  we  consumed  §112,447,- 
096.  At  that  time  the  duties  were  so  much  re- 
duced that  the  net  revenue  for  the  year  was  but 
$15,516,589,  and  the  whole  country  groaned  under 
the  depression  of  home  industry  of  every  kind. 

"  For  the  fifteen  years  previous  to  1835,  the  co?i- 
sumption  of  foreign  imports  had  scarcely  exceeded 
$80,000,000.     During  the  periods  of  the  large  im- 
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portations,  which  caused  the  heavy  consumption 
stated  above— -while  the  foreign  goods  were  com- 
ing in— the  country  wore  the  fallacious  appear- 
ance of  prosperity,  until  the  catastrophe  arrived 
and  the  bubble  burst. 

"  At  each  of  these  periods,  as  the  importations 
arrived — when  the  amount  of  the  duties  were 
pouring  into  the  treasury,  as  they  did  in  all  except 
1841 — the  respective  Secretaries  miu;ht  have  con- 
gratulated themselves  as  Mr.  Walker  now  con- 
gratulates himself  in  this  Report — with  this  dif- 
ference, that  the  evil  day  may  be  somewhat  longer 
postponed  in  consequence  of  our  increased  ex- 
ports, should  they  continue.  But  as  certainly  as 
Buch  over-consumption  of  foreign  manufjictures 
produced  the  revulsions  then  experienced,  so  cer- 
tainly, under  like  circumstances,  will  the  same 
thing  occur  again,  sooner  or  later,  under  the  tariff 
of  1846." 

Now  would  it  not  appear,  under  the  light 
of  such  facts  as  these  ;  and  predictions,  the 
fnlfillment  of  which  we  are  at  this  present 
moment  suffering,  that  the  laws  of  this 
question  ought  to  be  considered  as  settled, 
from  the  most  positive  experience  and  in- 
duction ?  Would  it  not  appear  to  be  as 
rational  to  go  back  to  ancient  alchemy, 
when  the  ignes  fatui  of  theories  presided 
in  the  human  mind  over  the  laws  of  mat- 
ter, now  when  induction  has  established 
principles,  as  base  our  policy  upon  a  theory 
that  has  not  yet  one  success  in  its  repeated 
trials  to  point  to  in  its  support  ?  How  are 
we,  then,  to  account  for  the  constant  repeti- 
tion of  this  absurd  experiment  ?  How  but 
by  the  pernicious  recreancy  of  those  who 
know  better  to  their  political  duties  ?  They 
act  as  if  mere  political  theorists  must  be 
permitted  to  try  their  experiments  ;  not 
realizing,  until  they  are  compelled  by  their 
individual  suffering,  that  their  common  sense 
and  experience  are  at  all  times  as  essential 
apolitical  element  in  the  affairs  of  this  coun- 
try as  any  writers  of  reports  or  actors  on  the 
political  boards.  Notwithstanding  our  pro- 
fessions, it  is  lamentable  to  think  how  long 
it  must  take  to  eradicate  the  traditional  feel- 
ing that  measures  of  Government  are  some- 
thing to  which  we  must  submit,  rather  than 
something  which  belongs  to  each  one  of  us, 
and  which  we  should  direct.  Let  us  here 
put  in  a  warning  to  those  who  think  it  un- 
necessary to  take  the  trouble  of  deciding 
these  political  questions  in  their  own  minds, 
andactingupon  them.  The  power  of  adapting 
themselves  to  the  circumstances  which  sur- 
round them  which  the  people  of  this  country 
possess  is  unexampled  in  the  history  of  any 
nation.     If  the  political  theorists  insist  upon 


a  policy  detrimental  to  the  best  material 
interests  of  the  nation,  those  whose  means 
and  enterprise  and  sagacity  would  be  a  bless- 
ing to  the  whole,  operating  in  the  direction 
of  the  true,  may,  and  v/ill,  adapt  themselves 
to  this  false  system.  Their  conformity  to  it 
maybe  less  detrimental  to  them  individually 
than  the  time  they  must  waste  in  the  unceas- 
ing contest  they  are  obliged  to  wage  against 
it.  And  so  in  regard  to  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection or  "  free-trade,"  (which  we  continue  to 
use  in  illustration  of  the  necessity  of  increas- 
ing political  vigilance  on  the  part  of  all,)  we 
may  have  the  nation  divided  into  tillers  of 
the  soil  and  merchant  princes  ;  the  seaboard 
dotted  with  cities  crowded  with  external 
commerce ;  the  former  of  these  classes  tri- 
butary to  the  other,  there  being  no  compe- 
tition with  them  by  miners  and  manufactur- 
ers ;  the  wealth  under  the  surface  of  the 
ground  remaining  buried,  and  the  giant 
powers  of  our  water-courses  wasting  them- 
selves unused.  We  have  already  had  prac- 
tical intimations  of  this  result,  a  tremendous 
counteracting  influence  to  the  pliancy  of 
circumstances,  under  our  system  of  govern- 
ment, which  so  many  seem  to  rely  upon 
against  the  permanency  of  any  existing  evils. 
Leaving  now  our  illustration,  which  we 
have  chosen  from  the  pressing  necessity  of 
immediate  action  upon  the  subject  of  it,  and 
the  space  that  at  the  present  time  it  fills  in 
all  men's  thoughts,  we  will  turn  more  defi- 
nitely to  our  purpose  of  arousing,  if  possible, 
to  action  those  upon  whom  the  nation  de- 
pends in  all  emergencies  to  turn  the  political 
scales,  or  to  hold  firmly  in  their  posts  the  de- 
fenders of  the  right.  We  firmly  believe  that 
in  favor  of  this  principle  of  the  Whig  party, 
and  every  other  important  one,  there  is  and 
has  been  always  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
these  United  States.  Now  it  happens  that 
the  orderly,  quiet  and  thrifty — those  who 
eschew  excitement,  but  allow  themselves  to 
be  too  exclusively  and  selfishly  occupied  with 
their  own  affairs,  and  who  thoughtlessly  con- 
tract a  disgust  to  politics  from  the  trickery 
and  dishonesty  practised  by  those  who  make 
it  a  trade — are  almost  univei"sally  theoretical 
adherents  to  the  Whig  party.  It  would  not 
be,  we  are  sure,  too  much  to  say  that  of  those 
who  neglect  to  vote  at  the  average  of  elec- 
tions, nine  in  ten  will  be  found  to  be  Whigs 
— enough,  probably,  to  turn  the  scale  in  any 
question  that  has  been  fairly  discussed  between 
the  two  parties  for  the  last  twenty  years. 
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Will  man  in  his  actions  never  reach  the 
level  of  his  intelligence,  and  continue  heroic 
and  firm  only  from  necessity  or  through  pas- 
sion ?  Shall  there,  in  our  public  affairs, 
never  be  a  settled  principle  of  action,  that 
shall  ever  press  upon  the  consciences  of  men 
as  a  duty  which  there  is  no  honesty  in  neg- 
lecting ? 

What  now  is  to  be  done  in  such  a  case  as 
this  ?  We  can  only  continue  to  utter  our 
appeals  and  our  warnings,  and  call  upon  all 
those  who  have  any  means  of  arousing  and 
influencing  public  opinion  to  direct  their  ex- 
Gi'tions  towards  this  point,  as  one  through 
which,  at  this  and  every  crisis,  they  can 
most  directly  and  practically  benefit  their 
country.  There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  per- 
vading many  well-meaning  minds,  that  those 
are  the  most  favorable  periods  for  the  Re- 
public when  political  excitement  is  allayed, 
when  there  is  no  definite  contest  of  opinion 
going  on,  and  indiftereuce  exists  as  to  the 
dominance  of  this  or  that  set  of  principles 
in  the  administration  of  the  government. 
Nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  than  such  an 
idea.  It  may  not  always  be  necessary  that 
an  army  should  be  engaged  in  warfare  to 
insure  its  efficiency,  but  it  is  always  neces- 
sary that  it  should  be  constantly  drilled  and 
exercised.  How  much  more  is  this  the 
case  in  that  state  of  political  existence  to 
which  we  have  been  called — a  state  of  con- 
stant warfare  for  the  truth  or  vigilant  watch- 
fulness against  the  encroachments  of  error 
and  the  corruptions  of  vice.  We  have 
adopted  and  glory  in  the  possession  of  a  po- 
itical  system  in  which  opinion  is  to  rule — 
the  opinion  of  all  without  reservation.  The 
means  of  its  action  is  through  universal  suf- 
frage. It  is  unrecognized,  utterly  inopera- 
tive, except  through  the  vote  at  the  ballot- 
box.  It  is  necessary  to  our  theory  of  govern- 
ment that  this  voting  should  be  founded,  so 
to  speak,  on  well-considered  and  definitely- 
formed  opinion.  In  order  that  such  opinion 
should  be  in  constant  readiness  for  the  ever- 
recurring  voting  that  our  system  demands, 
it  is  necessary  that  constant  discussion  should 
by  all  legitimate  modes  be  kept  up.  If  dis- 
cussion and  a  wholesome  excitement  is  so 
kept  up,  voting  will  follow  as  a  natural  and  a 
legitimate  consequence.  If  it  is  not  so  kept 
up,  the  most  of  the  voting  will  not  be  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion,  but  of  passion,  feeling, 
or  blind  prejudice,  or  simply  the  dictation 
of  demagogues.     From   such  sources,   as 


fountains,  will  our  public  policy  flow,  and  to 
such  dictators,  having  accomplished  their 
ends — place  and  power — will  we  all  have 
to  submit ;  and  from  this  degeneracy  will 
follow  the  swift  destruction  of  the  fairest 
theory  of  government  that  ever  blessed  the 
hopes  of  man.  As  the  result  of  long  strug- 
gle, earnest  patriotism,  and  the  heroic  stake 
of  "  lives  and  fortunes  and  sacred  honor," 
was  established  this  theoretically  perfect  sys- 
tem for  the  maintenance  of  freedom  and  the 
security  of  universal  right  and  justice.  But 
in  the  establishing  of  a  theory,  however  he- 
roically done,  and  in  the  organization  of  a 
government  by  it,  with  whatsoever  wisdom 
accomphshed,  hero  nor  sage  had  no  such 
conception  as  seems  to  be  acted  u]3on  by 
their  posterity,  namely,  that  they  were  fix- 
ing for  ever  the  fate  of  their  successors  by 
simply  giving  them  this  theory  and  these 
institutions.  No  !  they  knew  that  liberty, 
like  virtue,  is  a  constant  warfare — that  its 
price  is  eternal  vigilance.  They  eftectually 
conquered  its  enemies  from  without,  but  they 
knew  that  it  would  for  ever  be  in  danger 
from  those  within.  They  relied  as  much 
upon  us,  their  posterity,  as  they  did  upon 
the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  their  own  wis- 
dom, self-sacrifice,  and  devotion  to  right. 
Had  they  not  expected  to  perpetuate  them- 
selves in  their  sous,  they  would  not  have  ex- 
pected their  work  to  be  perpetuated ;  they 
would  have  felt  that  their  hves  were  sacri- 
ficed in  vain,  that  their  fortunes  were  thrown 
away,  and  that  their  honore  were  tarnished 
by  wresting  from  a  crown  and  an  aristocracy 
their  rightful  possession,  government,  and 
conferring  it  upon  the  people,  who  are  inca- 
pable or  too  selfish  to  use  it.  That  which 
makes  universal  suffrage  secure  is  its  practical 
universality  :  we  want  the  vote  of  the  phi- 
losopher from  among  his  books  as  well  as  the 
laborer  from  the  field  ;  the  clergyman  from 
his  desk  as  well  as  the  merchant  from  his 
counting-house  ;  the  rich  man  with  his  con- 
servative tendencies  as  well  as  the  poor  man 
with  his  desire  of  change.  The  radical  must 
not  rule  with  his  destructive  theories,  but 
be  only  an  element  of  motion.  The  conser- 
vative must  not  be  king  with  his  unyielding 
adhesion  to  what  is,  but  only  a  regulator  to 
the  wheel  of  progress,  like  the  principle  of 
gravity  to  the  motion  of  the  earth.  Let  each 
one  act  out  his  nature,  be  the  creature  of  his 
circumstances,  for  these  are  God's  elements 
in  the  subject ;  but  let  him  honestly  strive  for 
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tonesty  of  purpose  and  opinion,  and  let  him 
throw  these  off  into  the  pohtical  atmosphere 
of  his  country,  for  this  is  the  work  bequeathed 
to  him  by  those  he  reverences,  and  in  it  lies 
his  only  political  safety  and  well-beino;.  It 
is  the  universal  principle  we  would  inculcate, 
alike  applicable  to  all  parties,  times,  and 
conditions  ;  feeling  as  we  do  such  an  un- 
wavering confidence  in  the  truth  of  the  great 
principles  of  the  Whig  party,  that  we  are 
sure  nothing  more  is  required  to  their  gene- 
ral and  permanent  success  but  a  conscien- 
tious fulfilment  by  all  of  those  political  obli- 
gations to  which  they  are  bound  by  the  most 
sacred  considerations  of  patriotism  and  self- 
respect.  Thus  may  it  be  seen  how  easy  it 
is  to  become  in  effect  traitors  to  a  govern- 
ment that,  conferring,  or  rather  confirming 
and  making  operative  to  the  individual  all 
his  rights  and  privileges,  demands  his  warm- 
est aftection  and  most  constant  and  deter- 
mined support.  He  should  consider  every, 
even  the  most  trifling  act  that  it  demands 
as  of  the  most  imperative  character  and  sa- 
cred obligation. 

Intelligent  opinion  and  virtuous  senti- 
ment are  the  very  life-blood  which  this  form 
of  government  demands  for  its  existence; 
and  yet,  strange  anamoly !  amazing  para- 
dox !  the  possessors  of  these  refuse  to  exer- 
cise them  in  their  noblest  field  for  their  own 
safety.  They — for  strange  to  say,  it  is  to  this 
class  that  such  observations  as  these  have  to 
be  addressed — they  know  that  every  prepon- 
derance obtained  by  error  or  vice  on  any  oc- 
casion of  political  action,  however  trifling,  en- 
dangers the  government  and  inflicts  a  wound 
upon  public  virtue  or  public  prosperity ;  and 
yet  they  neglect  to  vote.  Would  these  men 
betray  their  country  into  the  hands  of  an 
external  enemy  by  refusing  to  do  any  act 
for  her  safety  ?  We  think  that  none  would 
be  so  base.  On  such  an  emergency,  where 
the  act  would  be  called  heroism,  they  would 
be  heroes.  This  patriotism  then  of  theirs  we 
must  regard  as  a  dormant  feeling,  requiring 
stimulants  to  arouse  it  to  action.  This  in- 
telligent opinion  of  theirs  is  only  competent 
to  their  own  petty  and  private  interests ;  it 
is  inspired  by  no  generous  ambition,  and  will 
jeopardize  its  own  rather  than  stand  by  the 
public  good.  This  virtuous  sentiment  is  all 
required  for  home  consumption,  and  cannot 
be  spread  abroad,  although  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  prevent  a  current  of  corruption  that 
will  set  in  even  upon  your  own  households. 


What  shall  we  say  then  ?  Are  these  men 
mean,  selfish,  dastardly?  Is  their  intelH- 
gence  and  virtue  only  an  easy  habit,  and  not 
an  active  principle  ?  Will  they  suffer  their 
government  to  be  corrupted  willingly,  so 
that  they  enjoy  their  ease  ?  Not  altogether 
so.  They  are  only  thoughtless,  and  suffer 
themselves  to  become  disgusted  with  the 
corruptions  that  others  have  introduced  into 
politics ;  an  evil,  the  result  of  their  own 
neglect,  that  they  are  thus  lending  them- 
selves to  perpetuate.  There  is  guilt  and 
folly  here.  Let  it  be  so  understood,  and  let 
us  have  a  public  sentiment  that  will  dis- 
tinctly so  regard  it.  Let  us  have  organiza- 
tions among  our  active  young  men  who  do 
not  regard  themselves  as  politicians,  to  cre- 
ate, act  upon,  and  give  an  efficient  vitality 
to  this  public  sentiment.  Such  organizations 
in  all  the  wards  of  our  cities,  in  all  the  dis- 
tricts of  the  county,  would  infuse  a  new  and 
healthful  life  into  the  body  politic,  would 
paralyze  demagoguism,  and  we  are  sure 
would  establish  the  principles  of  the  great 
national  and  constitutional  Whig  party,  with 
its  '■'■American  system  ''  of  pohtical  economy, 
as  the  permanent  policy  of  the  government. 
The  obstacle  that  stands  most  directly  in 
the  way  of  the  purpose  of  this  article,  is  the 
feehng  pervading  the  community,  that  any 
attention  to  politics  must  necessarily  interfere 
with  a  man's  business  affairs.  This  is  not 
altogether  an  unnatural,  but  it  is  a  most  in- 
consistent though  formidable  element  in  the 
circumstances  of  our  case.  Let  us  see  what 
consistency  there  is  in  it.  We  have  already 
shown  the  vital,  immediate,  practical  con- 
nection that  exists  between  each  man  in  this 
country  and  the  government  under  which  he 
lives.  We  have  purposely  taken  our  illus- 
tration of  this  from  a  subject  that  has  an 
immediate  connection  with  his  every-day 
affairs.  The  adjustment  of  the  tariff  on  im- 
ports is  a  matter  as  directly  affecting  him  as 
any  general  business  arrangement  that  he 
can  make  in  his  private  affairs.  His  whole 
business  connections  may  be  affected  by  it 
favorably  or  unfavorably.  His  individual 
profit  from  the  work  of  his  hand,  or  the 
business  on  which  his  credit  depends  and 
his  capital  is  invested,  may  rest  entirely 
upon  it.  When  it  is  arranged  upon  the 
senseless  ad  valorem  principle,  as  the  present 
one  is,  he  may  be  at  the  mercy  of  any  swin- 
dler who  will  perjure  himself  for  profit.  And 
yet  the  active  producer,   manufacturer,  or 
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distributor  ■who  lias  a  vision  beyond  his 
individual  farm  or  workshop  or  counting- 
house,  and  who  sees  the  necessity  of  ac- 
tively taking  means  to  guard  against  those 
political  measures  which  sometimes  sweep 
away  entire  branches  of  industry,  must  be 
looked  upon  with  distrust  by  those  prudent 
men  who  control  the  sources  of  credit  and 
capital.  Is  not  this  the  mere  caution  of 
bhndness,  that  can  only  grope  its  way,  and 
is  more  likely  to  grope  its  way  into  a  pit 
than  avoid  it  ? 

For  our  part,  we  believe  that  the  im- 
mense disproportion  between  failures  and 
success  so  often  commented  on  in  this  coun- 
try, is  owing  to  the  too  exclusive  devotion 
which  we  give  to  the  narrow  circle  of  our 
individual  operations,  to  the  neglect  of  those 
general  jirinciples  in  which  we  are  all  bound 
VL^  together.  We  all  know  that  this  selfish- 
ness is  wrong ;  and  it  has  its  reward  in  the 
notorious  uncertainty  of  success,  and  in  the 
narrowing  influence  it  exerts  upon  the  mind 
of  the  country,  incapacitating  it  for  enlarged 
and  inteUigent  views  and  actions  even  in 
regard  to  its  individual  aftairs.  But  this  is 
the  lowest  view  that  we  can  take  of  the  sub- 
ject. There  are  other  necessities  for  arous- 
ing the  inteUigence  of  the  country  to  the 
responsibilities  which  it  cannot  avoid,  that 
we  must  glance  at  in  the  brief  space  that 
remains  to  us.  These  i^rzic^efti  men  at 
whom  we  are  aiming  do  not  mix  enough 
with  the  multitude  to  be  aware  of  the 
dangerous  elements  that  exist  among  us. 
They  have  not  considered  the  reckless  thirst 
for  conquest  and  dominion  that  stirs  the 
blood  of  our  unsettled  population ;  an  ele- 
ment that  the  demagogues  of  party  are  ever 
striving  to  ride  into  pov.-er  and  place  upon, 
and  that  is  rapidly  undermining,  not  only  the 
settled  policy  which  has  led  to  results  of 
prosperity  beyond  that  of  any  other  nation, 
but  the  very  principles  which  distinguish 
us  from  all  governments  founded  upon 
power  and  upheld  by  force.  It  must  be 
obvious,  to  every  thinking  man,  we  care  not 
on  what  side  of  politics  he  may  be,  that 
conquest  and  propagandism  by  the  sword 
is  an  idea  utterly  at  variance  with  pure  re- 
publicanism ;  and  if  acted  upon,  leading 
certainly  through  anarchy  back  to  des- 
potism. In  the  case  that  has  already  oc- 
curred,— the  war  with  Mexico,  and  the 
acquisition  from  that  nation  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  her  territory,  (a  circumstance  that  for 


other  reasons  has  shook  the  nation  to  its 
centre,) — the  very  men  who  took  the  fearful 
responsibility  of  instilling  this  idea  into  the 
mind  of  the  multitude  for  their  self-aggran- 
dizement, instinctively  shrank  back  from  in- 
corporating the  principle  of  conquest  even 
into  their  code  of  policy,  and  covered  up 
their  conquest — the  very  ground  that  their 
armies  occupied — by  purchase  and  indem- 
nity ;  whereas  could  they  hav^  ustified  the 
positions  upon  which  they  acted,  in  begin- 
ning and  conducting  the  war,  they  could 
have  claimed  indemnity  instead  of  paving 
it.  And  thus  the  people  were  first  made  to 
pour  out  their  blood  to  violate  their  prin- 
ciples of  government,  and  then  made  to 
pour  out  their  treasure  to  patch  over  the 
wound. 

The  glaring  abomination  of  this  case,  the 
debts  which  it  entailed,  and  the  sectional 
feuds  which  it  excited  and  exasperated, 
aroused  the  real  strength  and  intelhgence  of 
the  nation,  and  those  who  might  have  j)re- 
veuted  it  had  only  the  satisfaction  of  hurl- 
ing the  perpetrators  from  the  places  of 
power  which  they  desecrated.  This  is  an 
experience  within  the  memory  of  all.  Shall 
it  be,  in  the  language  of  the  maxim  which 
we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  our  article, 
only  a  "  stern  light  to  illumine  the  tract  we 
have  j^assed  ?"  Surely  it  is  too  recent  for 
that !  Surely  the  signs  of  its  repetition  in 
probably  a  much  worse  form  are  too  obvious 
to  be  disregarded  by  those  who  have  any  prin- 
ciples to  preserve,  or  would  have  any  country 
to  honor,  or  worth  honoring.  Look  at  the 
facts  of  the  case.  Some  reckless  schemers 
or  adventurers,  utterly  regardless  of  the  con- 
sequences to  others,  by  the  most  cruel  mis- 
representations and  audacious  falsehoods,  in- 
veigled into  a  mad  expedition  against  the 
government  of  the  island  of  Cuba  a  few 
brave  and  thoughtless  men.  How  far  be- 
hind the  ostensible  workers,  either  editors 
or  park-orators,  the  real  designers  of  this 
scheme  against  the  lives  of  adventurous  and 
enthusiastic  men  stand,  their  own  cowardice 
leaves  us  no  means  of  knowing.  But  cer- 
tain it  is  they  were  workers  in  the  dark, 
and  with  the  tools  of  darkness,  falsehood 
and  fraud.  They  had  therefore  no  pubhc 
sympathy,  and  appealed  to  no  pubhc  sup- 
port. It  is  then  a  libel  on  the  nation  to 
connect  it  in  any  way  as  such  with  this 
in  itself  insignificant  and  lawless  adventure. 
But  neither  with  the  fact  of  its  insignificance, 
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nor  "witli  the  supposition  of  its  nationality, 
had  the  Administration  at  Washington  any 
thing  to  do.  The  simple  fact  of  its  illegal- 
ity was  to  dictate  the  rule  of  its  conduct. 
Strictly  according  to  such  rule  did  it  act. 
It  issued  the  usual  proclamation  which  all 
administrations  in  like  circumstances  have 
issued.  The  President  warned  the  actors 
that  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land  they 
would  place  themselves  beyond  its  protec- 
tion, and  he  took  the  regular  and  legiti- 
mate means  of  preventing  any  armed  ex- 
pedition being  fitted  out,  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  what  he  was  bound  to  do  by  his 
oath  of  office.  These  are  the  unquestiona- 
ble facts  of  the  case ;  and  now  what  do  we 
see  ?  Why,  a  deliberate  attempt  to  fan  this 
flimsy  pretense  into  a  flame  of  sympathy, 
and  direct  it  against  the  Administration  for 
purely  political  ends.  No  one  can  read  the 
resolutions,  speeches,  or  articles  of  the  op- 
position upon  the  subject,  without  instantly 
perceiving  this  purpose.  They  have  obvious- 
ly no  design  or  desire  for  the  liberty  of  any 
one,  but  only  for  their  own  political  success. 
They  will  risk  raising  a  storm  that  may  de- 
stroy the  Union  for  the  sake  of  the  places 
or  the  plunder  it  may  enable  them  to  ac- 
quire. Is  not  this  then  obviously  the  be- 
ginning of  another  case,  just  such  as  we  have 
seen  so  recently  emphatically  condemned  by 
the  nation,  aroused  when  too  late  to  do  any 
thing  but  punish  the  perpetrators  ?  and  is 
there  not  an  obvious  necessity  that  it  should 
be  aroused  now  before  it  is  again  too  late  ? 
Could  a  general  attention  to  the  schemes  of 
these  politicians  be  awakened,  we  should 
have  no  fear  of  their  success. 

We  have  long  observed  that  it  is  a  prin- 
ciple in  the  political  tactics  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  to  get  up  some  question  upon 
which  they  can  create  an  excitement  by  ap- 
peals to  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the 
multitude  on  the  eve  of  the  election,  when 
there  is  not  left  sufficient  time  for  discus- 
sion to  rectify  the  judgment  they  would 
compel.  It  is  invariably  the  case  that  a 
thorough  discussion  of  the  subject  settles  it 
against  them.  In  this  case  they  have  sprung 
the  mine  too  soon,  and  it  will  be  entirely 
the  fault  of  those  who  see  these  tricks 
from  the  beginning  if  the  truth  is  not 
made  to  prevail  against  them.  Our  people 
are  impulsive,  but  not  lacking  in  intelli- 
gence. Bring  their  "  sober  second  thoughts" 
to  a  question,  and   the  demagogues   who 


would  lead  them  astray  are  sure  to  meet 
their  reward. 

Finally,  the  position  of  this  country  in 
reference  to  the  present  state  of  the  aff"airs 
of  the  world,  and  the  cause  of  human  free- 
dom and  happiness  generally,  is  such  as 
will  excuse  no  one  member  of  this  Repubhc 
from  an  active  participation  in  its  politics. 
The  United  States  of  America,  having  de- 
clared a  system  of  government  based  upon 
the  abstract  rights  of  man,  gave  it  an  or- 
ganized form  by  a  Constitution  that  recog- 
nized no  arbitrary  element,  either  for  the 
people  or  against  them,  (knowing  by  an  in- 
stinctive wisdom  that  that  which  is  arbitrary 
has  no  limits,  and  is  the  root  of  all  tyranny,) 
but  built  upon  principles  their  whole  struc- 
ture. Under  this  crowning  work  of  politi- 
cal wisdom  this  nation  has  presented  a  spec- 
tacle of  order,  happiness  and  progress,  which 
has  reacted  upon  the  entire  civilized  world. 
The  subjects  of  other  governments  have 
poured  in  upon  us  with  unexampled  rapidi- 
ty, welcomed  as  they  are  by  our  laws  to 
share  our  prosperity  and  freedom.  Our 
diplomatic  relations  are  extended  to  all 
courts ;  our  commercial  intercourse  pene- 
trates the  marts  and  exchanges  of  all  na- 
tions. Thus  at  every  point  we  have  touched 
and  inoculated  the  nations  of  the  world  with 
the  idea  of  the  perfect  practicability  of  self- 
government  among  men,  and  of  the  utter 
insufficiency  of  any  other  system  to  their 
best  development  and  progress.  This  has 
been  done  silently,  but  surely  and  effective- 
ly, by  adhering  to  the  policy  laid  down  with 
such  earnestness  by  our  immortal  Washing- 
ton,— by  abstaining  from  all  interference 
with  others,  and  firmly  repelling  the  inter- 
ference of  any  with  ourselves.  Respecting  the 
legal  rights  of  all,  but  requiring  to  the  last 
tittle  our  own,  we  have  shown  to  the  conceited 
bigots  of  absolutism  and  the  timid  crouching 
under  the  protecting  shadow  of  kings,  that 
order  and  law,  justice  and  equity,  are  equally 
as  distinct  elements  in  our  system  as  the 
liberty  of  the  individual.  Now  this  glorious 
position — a  position  unspeakably  grand  and 
important,  the  very  greatest  hope  that  the 
world  has  for  a  future  of  true  progress — is 
in  imminent  danger.  Demagoguism  is  about 
laying  its  unholy  hands  upon  this  ark  of  out" 
safety  and  of  the  world's  regeneration,  and 
endeavors  to  pervert  the  feehngs  and  most 
sacred  sympathies  of  the  people  to  purposes 
of  party  aggrandizement,  and  ultimately  to 
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the  destruction  of  our  prosperity,  our  honor, 
and  our  influence.  There  is,  from  our  now 
extended  intercourse,  constant  hability  of  the 
rights  of  our  citizens  or  the  nation  being  in- 
fringed, and  a  physical  contest  between  ab- 
sohitism  and  repubhcanisra  being  provoked 
by  the  former.  It  may  be  that  such  a  case 
as  the  former  has  arisen  in  Austria,  in  her 
unjustifiable  treatment  of  Mr.  Brace,  and  the 
latter  may  have  arisen  in  the  interference  of 
England  in  Central  American  affairs.  But 
in  these  and  others  that  may  arise,  how  es- 
sential that  we  should  have  statesmen  such 
as  we  now  have  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment, instead  of  mere  demagogues,  who,  by 
putting  us  in  the  wrong,  weaken  us  before 
the  world  ;  and  by  claiming,  for  2^^'>'ty  Pur- 
poses, untenable  positions,  obtain  their  places, 
and  end  by  giving  up  to  the  strong,  as  in 
the  Oregon  case,  what  they  valiantly  wrest 
fi-om  the  weak  ?  Formerly,  when  this  reck- 
less party  selected  for  their  candidates  men 
of  character  and  statesmanship,  there  was 
little  danger  of  their  vagaries  being  carried 
out  into  practice.  But  since  they  have 
adopted  the  system,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr. 


Polk,  of  selecting  a  tool,  and  pledging  him 
to  the  work  they  require  him  to  do,  nothing 
is  safe,  nothing  is  sacred. 

With  such  elements,  then,  around  us,  and 
such  consequences  to  our  individual  well- 
being  and  national  safety  and  prosperity  as 
we  have  pointed  out  before  us,  might  we 
not  as  well  plead  our  business  against  our 
rehgious  duties,  or  our  personal  comfort 
against  the  support  of  our  wives  and  chil- 
dren, as  to  plead  either  of  these  against  that 
attention  to  politics  and  our  duties  as  citi- 
zens, which  can  only  keep  us  free  from  false 
systems  of  public  economy,  save  the  nation 
from  unjust  wars,  maintain  with  the  Consti- 
tution the  harmony  of  the  States  among 
themselves,  and  perpetuate  for  ourselves  and 
the  world  the  pure  form  of  constitutional 
republicanism  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  great 
Washington  and  his  immortal  compatriots, 
the  framers  of  our  wonderful  Constitution, 
the  definers  and  establishers  of  the  rights  of 
mankind,  who  have  left  to  us,  their  poste- 
rity, the  mighty  responsibility  of  defending 
these  inestimable  interests  against  all  foes, 
without  or  within  the  Republic  ? 


SANTA-ROSA. 


[continued.] 


It  was  during  this  month  that  I  composed 
the  argument  of  the  Phedo  on  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  Santa-Rosa  had  desired 
that  I  should  see  as  clearly  as  himself  into 
the  obscurity  of  this  difficult  question.  His 
faith,  as  vivid  as  sincere,  went  farther  than 
that  of  Socrates  and  Plato;  the  clouds 
which  I  perceived  still  hanging  over  the  de- 
tails of  the  soul's  immortality,  after  the  dis- 
solution of  the  body,  pressed  mournfully 
upon  his  heart,  and  he  regained  his  serenity 
only  after  our  discussions  of  the  day,  at  our 
evening  walk,  when  wandering  together  at 
sunset,  as  chance  directed,  about  Alengon, 
we  mingled  our  hopes  for  this  life  and  the 
life  to  come  in  a  mute  and  profound  hymn 
of  faith  to  Divine  Providence. 

Santa-Rosa  wrote  only  to  a  very  small 
number  of  persons,  and  lived,  as  we  see,  in 


a  manner  which  could  very  little  disquiet 
the  authorities.  Nevertheless,  either  be- 
cause his  companions  in  exile  were  less  pru- 
dent than  himself,  or  for  some  other  reason, 
the  vigilance  of  the  Government  was  re- 
doubled. My  visit  to  Alencjon,  in  the  state 
of  my  health,  troubled  the  police  ;  that 
which  was  only  an  impulse  of  the  heart  ap- 
peared bravado,  or  even  a  plot,  and  impa- 
tience on  account  of  such  an  existence  en- 
tered into  the  soul  of  Santa- Rosa.  lie  con- 
fided to  me  the  contents  of  the  letter  which 
Colonel  Fabvier,  one  of  our  common  friends, 
had  written  him.  Fabvier  announced  to 
him  that  his  safety  was  menaced,  that  an 
extradition,  or  at  least  that  a  new  imprison- 
ment was  possible  ;  he  advised  him  to  flee  to 
Eno;land,  and  offered  to  furnish  him  the 
means.     At  such  a  day  and  at  such  an  hour 
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a  post-chaise  miglit  be  found  a  half-league 
from  Alencon,  with  some  devoted  friends, 
to  transport  Santa-Rosa  in  disguise  towards 
a  seaport  where  the  means  of  flight  to  Eng- 
land would  be  arranged.  We  recognized 
in  this  proposition  the  heart  of  him  who 
made  it ;  but  we  immediately  rejected  it. 
Fhght,  on  the  part  of  Santa-Rosa,  would 
have  been  almost  avowing  that  he  doubted 
his  right ;  it  would  have  been  dishonoring 
the  judgment  of  "  no  cause  for  action"  ren- 
dered by  the  French  justice,  and  wickedly 
suspended  by  the  police  of  M.  Corbiere. 
Upon  that,  Santa-Rosa  and  myself  did  not 
even  deliberate.  But  Santa-Rosa  saw  with 
fright  the  moment  arrive  when  I  should  re- 
turn to  Paris,  and  when  he  should  dwell 
alone  at  Alencon,  without  friends,  without 
books,  without  aid  for  his  heart  and  his 
studies. 

In  the  mean  time  there  was  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  a  lively  discussion,  in  which 
several  membei's  of  the  opposition  complain- 
ing of  the  tricks  of  the  French  police  towards 
the  Italian  refugees,  M.  Corbiere,  Minister 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Police,  pretended 
that  the  refugees  were  not  of  the  same 
opinion  as  their  defenders,  and  that  they 
were  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  French 
Government  towards  them.  Santa-Rosa 
found  the  words  of  the  Minister  as  false  as 
his  conduct  had  been  unjust,  and  he  believed 
it  due  to  his  honor  and  the  honor  of  his 
companions  in  misfortune  to  publish  the 
following  letter  in  answer  to  the  discourse 
of  M.  Corbiere : — 

"Mt  Lord: — A  member  of  tlie  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  rising,  at  the  session  of  the  seventh  of 
this  month,  to  speak  against  the  abuses  of  the 
administration,  judged  it  proper  to  designate  the 
la-eatment  which  the  Piedmontese  refugees  receive 
in  France.  It  pleased  your  Excellency  to  say,  in 
reply,  that  these  strangers  show  themselves  grate- 
ful for  the  protection  of  the  French  Government 
and  for  the  benevolence  of  the  King,  a,nd  there  was 
a  manifestation  of  surprise  at  the  injustice  of  such 
complaints.  Such  are  the  expressions  stated  in 
the  Moniteur  of  August  10th.  Other  journals, 
doubtless  less  exact,  have  made  your  Excellency 
speak  with  a  hardness  which  would  not  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  your  character. 

"  My  Lord,  after  having  been  conducted  here  by 
your  orders,  and  after  having  in  vain  addressed  to 
you  my  complaints,  I  might  have  had  recourse  to 
the  Chambers.  I  did  not  do  it.  Constrained  by 
my  principles  to  remain  a  perfect  stranger  to  the 
affairs  of  every  other  country  than  my  own,  I 
preferred  to  wait  in  peace  till  the  Government 
should  repair  its  injustice,  rather  than  become  the 
subject  of  a  lively  discussion  in  the  midst  of  the 


Chambers.  The  men  who,  like  myself,  feel  the  full 
extent  of  their  misfortunes  and  those  of  their 
country,  do  not  like  to  have  them  spoken  of;  but, 
my  Lord,  the  words  which  you  have  caused  to  re- 
sound, and  which  are  spreading  through  all  Eu- 
rope, force  me  to  break  silence.  To  be  ungrate- 
ful for  benefits,  to  disavow  a  protector,  is  wicked- 
ness ;  to  suffer  one  to  attribute  to  us,  to  impose 
upon  us  gratitude,  when  the  injustice  which  op- 
presses us  weighs  upon  the  heart,  is  alsa  wicked- 
ness. The  proscribed  Italians,  my  Lord,  wiU 
never  descend  to  that :  they  may  be  pursued, 
imprisoned,  overwhelmed  with  misfortune  ;  they 
will  not  forget  what  they  owe  to  their  own  char- 
acter and  to  that  country,  so  dear  and  so  unfortu- 
nate, whose  reputation  is  their  first  care.  I  own 
it  would  have  been  sweet  to  enjoy  the  benevolence 
of  the  French  Government,  to  live  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  author  of  the  French  Cliarter,  by 
which  liberty  has  appeared  after  forty  years  of 
opposition.  Other  kings  of  France  protected  the 
Italians  proscribed  for  the  same  cause,  and  the 
last  defenders  of  the  liberty  of  Florence  and 
Sienna  found  in  France  a  second  country,  under 
the  shade  of  the  throne  of  Francis  I.  and  Henry  11. 
"  Behold  what  has  happened  to  me  in  France. 
I  came  with  a  Swiss  passport  and  with  a  borrowed 
name,  in  the  false  belief  that  this  precaution  might 
secm-e  me  a  peaceable  abode  at  Paris.  I  lived 
in  that  city  and  the  country  during  four  months ; 
I  was  tranqui],  and  should  I  not  have  been  so  when 
my  conduct  was  without  reproach  ?  The  23d  of 
last  month  I  was  seized  by  the  agents  of  the  au- 
thority, in  a  public  place  of  Paris,  and  conducted 
to  the  prefecture  of  police,  where  I  read  on  the 
mandate  of  arrest  which  was  presented  to  me 
these  words:  ^Detected  in  seditious  intentions^ 
I  asked  to  be  conducted  before  the  Prefect  of  Po- 
lice, and  I  immediately  declared  to  him  my  real 
name.  After  a  long  interrogation  I  was  entered 
in  the  jailer's  book  at  the  prison  of  Salle  Saint 
Martin,  and  my  trial  came  on  in  course.  The  ma- 
gistrates must  have  found  in  my  conduct  and  in 
my  papers  a  very  complete  absence  of  signs  of 
culpability  in  political  matters,  because  the  pro- 
cedure was  reduced  to  a  case  of  irregularity  of 
passport.  I  was  expecting  to  be  judged  and  con- 
demned upon  this  last  point.  I  knew  my  wrong  ; 
I  was  resigned  to  bear  its  penalty.  I  had  com- 
mitted only  one  material  fault,  it  is  true ;  nothing 
was  purer  than  my  intentions,  but  this  was  still  a 
contravention  of  law,  and  it  is  not  justifiable  in  my 
eyes.  The  French  magistracy  did  not  think  it  a 
duty  to  insist  on  a  rigorous  and  literal  application 
of  the  law  ;  it  disdained  to  bend,  under  any  cu-- 
cumstances,  its  lofty  principles  of  equity.  The 
primary  court  returned  a  verdict  of  '  no  cause  of 
action.'  The  jDublic  ministry  opposed  this  first 
judgment.  The  royal  court  pronounced  a  second 
favorable  judgment,  and  ordered  my  release  in  the 
accustomed  f  )rm.  I  then  asked  your  Excellency 
for  the  privilege  of  enjoying  French  hospitality, 
that  is,  for  the  privilege  of  living  in  France  under 
the  protection  of  the  laws  of  the  kingdom.  I  be- 
lieved that  the  French  Government  ought  to  in- 
demnify me  by  this  good  act  for  all  that  unjust 
apprehensions  in  regard  to  my  political  conduct 
had  made  me  suffer.    This  illusion,  of  which  I  am 
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not  ashamed,  soon  vanished;  I  saw  myself  at  first 
retained  nine  days  in  prison,  simply  upon  a  letter 
from  tlie  Prefect  of  Police  to  the  door-keeper ;  a 
real  violence  exercised  upon  my  person,  wliich, 
after  the  decision  of  the  royal  court,  could  be  de- 
prived of  its  liberty  only  in  virtue  of  a  new  war- 
rant issued  by  the  magistrate.  The  response  of 
your  Excellency  arrived.  It  -was  an  order  to  the 
Prefect  of  Police  to  conduct  me  with  a  guard  to 
Alengon,  to  remain  there  under  the  surveillance  of 
the  local  authority.  As  soon  as  I  arrived  at  the 
place  of  relegation,  I  wrote  to  yom-  Excellency 
that  I  no  longer  asked  the  French  Government  for 
an  asylum  in  France,  but  for  passports  to  England. 
I  received  no  response,  and  you,  my  Lord,  had 
doubtless  forgotten  my  claim  when  you  uttered  in 
the  tribune  the  words  which  I  have  cited. 

"  These  facts,  which  do  not  concern  me  alone, 
and  which  are  nearly  common  to  me  witli  MM. 
Muschietti  and  Calvetti,  my  compatiiots,  arrested 
at  the  same  time  with  myself,  and  banished  with 
me,  are  known  to  your  Excellency,  and  might,  if 
necessary,  be  proved  by  the  authentic  documents. 
I  carefully  preserve  the  judgment  of  the  royal 
court  of  Paris,  as  a  monument  of  the  protection 
which  my  innocence  found  before  the  French  ma- 
gistracy. 

"  Now,  my  Lord,  I  ask  you  whether  we  have 
been  treated  in  France  with  justice  or  with  injus- 
tice, with  benevolence  or  with  malevolence  ;  whe- 
ther we  have  been  protected  or  whether  we  have 
been  oppressed  ?  "We  have  not  been  sent  to  the 
scaffold,  erected  at  Turin  for  the  authors  of  the 
revolution  of  March,  1821;  a  minister  never  dai'ed 
to  present  such  a  measure  for  the  signature  of  a 
eon  of  Henry  IV.  But  we  are  retained  in  France 
against  our  wish,  we  are  deprived  of  our  liberty, 
notwithstanding  the  tribunal  of  royalty  solemnly 
recognized  our  innocence ;  in  a  word,  it  is  not  hos- 
pitality which  is  accorded  to  us,  but  a  prison.  We 
ehould  have  asked  for  that,  my  Lord ;  then  only 
would  the  words  of  your  Excellency  have  been 
kreproachable.  As  for  me,  that  which  I  have 
asked,  that  whicli  I  still  ask,  is  a  passport  or  hospi- 
tality without  odious  conditions ;  and  I  ask  it  pub- 
licly, in  the  interest  of  truth  and  that  of  my  own 
personal  dignity.  It  shall  be  known  that  it  is  not 
ti'ue  that  the  conduct  of  the  French  Government 
inspires  us  with  gratitude.  My  Lord,  when  Eu- 
rope shall  be  closed  to  us,  we  will  go  to  another 
hemisphere  rather  than  resign  ourselves  to  an  asy- 
lum so  dishonorable ;  but  we  are  not  reduced  to 
tljis  extremity.  Several  of  our  unfortunate  com- 
patriots live  in  peace  under  the  protection  of  old 
England,  and  a  great  number  have  found  beyond 
the  Pyrenees  a  generous  nation  which,  forgetting 
in  some  part  its  own  calamities,  has  loaded  them 
with  benefits. 

"  After  all  that  I  have  just  said,  my  Lord,  it 
will  be  possible  to  judge  whether  France  is  an 
asylum  for  the  unfortunate ;  and  I  should  have 
nothing  to  add  if  your  Excellency  had  not  appUed 
the  expression  of  merited  mwfortune.  The  name 
of  the  illustrious  citizen  who  first  proclaimed  the 
maxim  to  which  your  Excellency  makes  allusion, 
will  always  be  pronounced  with  respect  by  the 
good  of  all  countries ;  but  the  application  could 
not  regard  us :  it  does  not  regard  men  who  have 


taken  up  arms  only  in  the  hope  (unfortunately 
deceptive)  of  securing  the  independence  of  the 
crown  of  the  country,  and  to  give  legitimacy  by 
public  institutions  to  the  government  of  a  family 
which  was  always  dear  to  them, — men  who,  when 
power  was  concentred  momentarily  in  their  hand 
by  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  greatest  dangers,  oppressed  no  one. 

"  I  have  spoken  only  in  my  own  name,  my 
Lord  ;  but  I  have  the  courage  to  believe  that  no 
one  of  the  ItaUan  refugees  in  France  will  wish  to 
contradict  me.  There  is  not  one  who  knows  how 
to  violate  truth  and  honor. 

"  I  am.  with  respect,  my  Lord, 

"  Yom*  very  humble  and  very  obedient  servant, 
"The  Count  de  Santa-Rosa. 

"Ale7ifon,  August  14,  1822." 

One  would  think  that  this  noble  and  de- 
fying language  must  have  irritated  the  con- 
gregated pohce.  Soon  an  arrest  from  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  transferred  Santa- 
Rosa  from  Alenc'on  to  Bourges,  aggravating 
his  situation  and  driving  him  at  every  hazard 
to  quit  France,  where  he  no  longer  hoped  for 
a  supportable  hospitality. 

But  I  resume  my  narration  at  my  depart- 
ure from  Alen§on,  and  my  return  to  Paris, 
August  12.  The  following  are  the  frag- 
ments of  our  correspondence  during  the 
month  of  August  and  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember : — 

"  Alencon,  August  14. 

"I  wait  with  an  impatience,  of  which  you  can 
form  no  idea,  for  the  news  of  your  journey.  I 
have  earnestly  recommended  you  to  God.  I  had 
not  for  a  long  time  felt  his  presence  so  vividly  in 
my  heart.  I  have  implored  upon  you  all  the  ben- 
edictions of  Heaven ;  that  Heaven  may  protect 
you,  that  it  may  give  you  strength  to  support 
prosperity  as  well  as  adversity.  Every  thing 
comes  from  heaven,  you  well  know.  Write  me 
two  words  of  Laenneck  and  Plato.  If  the  first 
is  not  discontented  with  your  condition,  so  much 
tlie  better ;  if  he  makes  up  a  face,  remember  he  is 
only  one  man.  I  trust  and  always  trust  in  you. 
You,  a  man  so  beloved  by  your  friends,  offend 
God  if  you  contemplate  your  existence  with  a 
sombre  eye.  There  are  cruel,  bitter  misfortunes 
which  j'ou  do  not  understand,  and  which  produce 
the  effect  of  slow  poison.  The  organization  of  my 
body  does  not  feel  its  effects :  it  is  so  strong  !  but 
the  soul.  .  .  But  it  is  better  to  speak  of  some- 
thing else,  and  to  come  back  to  the  material  of 
life.  Here  is  the  letter  to  M.  Corbiere.  It  is 
somewhat  strong,  but  truth  is  truth.  The  original 
will  go  to-morrow  by  way  of  the  prefect  to  whom 
I  shall  send  it  myself. 

"  I  am  too  much  occupied  with  the  conse- 
quences of  my  act  to  permit  me  to  continue  tran- 
quilly my  studies.  The  haughty  La  Mennais  does 
me  no  good ;  I  like  my  dear  Catholic  Church 
better,  when  I  defend  it  in  the  name  of  reason, 
not  against   good  philosophy,   but  against  bad . 
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This  proud  skepticism  repels  me  in  place  of  at- 
tracting me.  Boiiald  is  an  entirely  different  man ; 
he  is  a  great  thinker,  but  he  pushes  his  systematic 
ideas  to  the  length  of  extravagance,  and  has  very 
little  regard  for  facts,  although  he  cites  many." 

"  Alencon,  August  20. 

" I  am  very  well  satisfied  "W'ith 

having  done  my  duty,  and  I  await  the  results  with 
perfect  tranquillity.  If  any  ministerial  or  ultra 
journal  should  publish  an  article  agaiost  me  or  my 
letter,  respond  to  it  if  you  think  proper,  and  as 
you  shall  judge  best.  In  case  you  see  any  serious 
etorm  gathering  over  my  head,  I  am  prepared  to 
cross  into  England  at  a  moment's  warning :  govern 
yourself  accordingly,  and  mention  it  to  Fabvier. 
But  if,  as  I  hope,  my  contradictions  are  received 
in  silence,  I  shall  remain  in  our  dear  France, 
which,  culpable  as  she  is,  attaches  me  to  her  I 
know  not  by  what  charm. 

"  Yesterday  I  took  a  short  walk  about  Alengon. 
I  saluted  the  setting  sun  for  you.  Oh,  my  dear 
friend  !  how  I  feel  the  need  of  you !  What  divini- 
ty has  united  us  ?  I  have  seen,  I  have  loved  you ; 
and  how  deeply  did  I  feel  it  the  day  of  your  de- 
parture from  here !  Do  you  know  with  what 
rapidity  om'  so  confiding  friendship  has  been  form- 
ed ?  It  must  give  us  some  pleasant  days.  I  shall 
have  need  of  knowing  that  you  are  happy,  tran- 
quil, serene.  I  have  faith  in  you.  Also  I  wish 
you  to  be  happy,  somewhat  through  selfishness. 
If  you  are  happy,  you  will  occupy  yourself  with 
more  success  in  solacing  my  profound  sorrow.  Do 
not,  by  a  culpable  pity,  diminish  in  a  single  degree, 
in  the  least  degree,  this  intimacy,  so  lively  and 
true,  which  you  have  with  me.  I  could  not  be 
mistaken  in  that,  and  it  would  render  me  really 
unhappy.  You  are  my  heart's  last  object  of  at- 
tachment."    .     . 

"Alencon,  August  24. 

"My  work  advances;  the  whole  plan  of  the 
work  is  determined  upon.  The  title  will  be — 
Concerning  Liberty  and  its  Relations  with  Forins 
of  Government.  I  shall  soon  commence  writing; 
but  at  present  I  can  think  only  of  the  Congress  of 
Verona.  You  see  that  it  is  no  longer  doubtful. 
It  is  my  duty  to  designate  to  Europe  what  this 
new  Congress  is  going  to  do,  especially  so  far  as 
Italy  is  concerned." 

"  BouEGES,  September  6. 

"  "Well !  I  am  here  at  Bourges.  How  painful 
this  journey  has  been  to  me  !  I  wish  to  restrain 
myself  from  thinking  any  more.  The  prefect. 
Count  de  Guigne,  received  me  with  politeness, 
but  I  avowed  to  him  that  he  had  very  severe  in- 
structions in  regard  to  me,  and  he  sent  me  back 
to  the  mayor,  who  testified  to  me,  with  much 
honesty,  his  desire  to  mitigate  my  situation.  In 
fact,  I  was  very  discontented  with  his  proposition : 
'  I  count  upon  having  your  word  of  honor  as  well 
as  that  of  these  gentlemen,'  (for  I  found  here  four 
other  refugees,  MM.  de  Saint  Michel,  de  Baronis, 
de  Palma,  and  de  Garda,)  without  which  he  told 
me  he  should  be  obliged  to  make  the  city  literally 
my  prison  ;  to  keep  a  consttint  surveillance  over 
me  ;  to  obstruct  me  ;  to  interdict  me  even  prome- 
nades, for  they  are  extra  muros ;  in  a  word,  he 


forced  from  me  in  some  sort  this  word  of  honor. 
I  gave  it  to  him  for  ten  days,  for  the  purpose  of 
looking  around  a  little  for  whatever  I  might  sec. 
My  situation  is  therefore  worse,  as  you  see,  and 
twenty  times  a  day  Alenfon  causes  nie  regrets 
Finally,  I  am  installed  in  a  very  humble  chamber 
containing  a  small  study,  where  I  shall  work,  at 
home  with  soldier-like  and  very  tranquil  people, 
nearly  resembling  my  hosts  at  Aleufon.  What 
do  you  counsel  me  in  regard  to  my  son  ?  I  have 
a  desire  to  send  for  him.  If  you  see  no  serious 
objection,  send  the  letter  which  I  addressed  you 
Irom  Alenfon  for  my  wife.  If  things  should  take 
the  worst  turn,  and  I  should  be  banished  to  some 
place  in  Hungary  or  Bohemia ;  if  my  son  would 
follow  me,  he  alone  could  aid  me  to  support  a 
horrible  existence.  My  friend,  send  the  letter ; 
my  heart  is  here  in  a  lacerating  solitude.  Yes,  if 
you  have  no  grave  reasons  for  opposing  me,  send 
the  letter,  and  let  me  not  die  without  having  one 
moment  of  happiness.  I  wrote  my  wife  that  nt 
the  reception  of  the  letter  which  she  will  receive 
by  the  way  that  I  have  indicated,  she  should  send 
my  son  to  Lyons,  where  she  will  direct  liim  to 
some  merchant ;  there  are  so  many  there  who 
correspond  with  Turin.  From  Lyons  to  Paris,  it 
is  a  journey  of  only  two  days. 

"  I  have  said  nothing  of  Bourges.  Nothing  is 
remarkable  save  the  cathedral,  which  is  a  large 
and  very  fine  Gothic  church.  But  the  sanctuary 
reserved  for  the  priests  leaves  no  passage  to  the 
altar.  Your  French  priests  keep  the  Christiana 
very  far  from  God ;  they  will  repent  it  one  day. 

"  What  has  become  of  the  argument  of  the 
Phedo  ?  Do  you  recollect  the  day  that  was  en- 
tirely devoted  to  the  reading  of  those  pages  that 
had  been  written  in  the  midst  of  so  many  pains 
of  soul  and  body  ?  They  belong  to  me,  or  rather 
I  belong  to  them,"  etc. 

"  Bourges,  September  15. 

"  .  .  .  .  Oh,  my  friend,  how  unfortunate  we 
are  in  being  nothing  but  poor  philosophers  !  For 
me  the  prolongation  of  existence  is  only  a  hope, 
an  ardent  desire,  a  fervent  prayer.  I  should  like 
to  have  the  virtues  and  the  faith  of  my  mother. 
To  reason  is  to  doubt ;  to  doubt  is  to  suffer.  Faith 
is  a  kind  of  miracle ;  when  it  is  strong — when  it 
is  true — what  happiness  does  it  give !  How 
many  times,  in  my  study,  do  I  raise  my  eyes  to 
heaven  and  ask  God  to  reveal  to  me,  and  above 
all  to  give  immortality. 

"  I  have  a  study,  and  I  pass  in  it  the  greatest 
part  of  my  day ;  at  first  from  eight  to  eleven,  then 
I  go  out  to  breakfast  with  my  comrades.  I  some- 
times take  a  walk  in  the  garden  of  the  bishopric : 
I  enter  it  at  one,  or  a  little  later,  and  remain  till 
five.  I  dine  alone,  in  ten  or  twelve  minutes,  and 
go  to  search  out  a  promenade  with  an  almost  se- 
rene heart;  but  I  find  only  stagnant  waters,  stony 
fields,  sometimes  a  little  grass  under  a  row  of  wal- 
nut trees,  and  then  I  sit  down  and  read,  often  in- 
terrupting myself  to  meditate  or  dream.  You 
made  my  promenade  very  pleasant  day  before 
yesterday.  I  began  by  writing  you  in  my  head  a 
charming  letter.  Nothing,  or  next  to  nothing  of  it 
remains  to  me ;  but  I  had  an  hour  which  called  to 
mind  eighteen  years  of  my  life,  and  owed  it  to 
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you,  my  good  friend.  Does  not  this  give  you 
pleasu)e, and  do  you  not  like  to  have  me  speak  of 
it  to  you  ? 

"  I  still  entertain  the  project  of  writing  on  the 
Congress  of  Verona.  In  the  mean  time  I  continue 
my  readings,  and  I  have  commenced  putting  to 
paper  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  work  which  is 
my  habitual  thought.  The  fiirther  I  advance,  the 
deeper  I  penetrate  into  the  subject,  the  more  I  see 
the  clouds  gather  about  me.  Bonald  has  some 
profound  and  admirable  things  ;  he  has  otliers 
which  make  one  laugh  with  pity,  or  which  excite 
indignation.  Bonald  and  Tracy  are  alike  in  their 
depreciation  of  the  ancients — .those  ancients  to 
whom  we  are  so  much  indebted,  and  whose  ven- 
erable relics  have  renewed  the  civilization  which 
had  perished.  Christianity  has  perhaps  hindered 
civilization  from  sinking  into  an  abyss  of  barba- 
rism ;  but  its  revival  is  due  to  the  ancients.  Now 
we  mock  at  our  masters,  and  proclaim  that  we 
are  wise,  enlightened  and  great,  while  there  pass 
in  turn  from  us  so  many  things  that  should  hum- 
ble us.  .  .  .  It  appears  to  me  necessary,  and,  more 
over,  radically  true,  that  an  essential  difference 
should  be  estabhshed  between  general  utility  and 
individual  utility.  General  utility,  which  I  also 
call,  for  the  sake  of  explaining  it  to  myself,  equali- 
ty of  liberty,  ought  to  be  the  end  of  law.  This 
general  utility  is  also  the  prosperity  and  the  great- 
est good  of  all  individuals.  Happiness  consists  in 
doing  what  one  wishes  to  do.  Tliat  all  may  have 
it,  nothing  must  be  done  injurious  to  others.  The 
development  of  the  rights  of  man  is  the  aim  of  the 
legislator,  as  the  teacliing  of  the  Decalogue  is  the 
aim  of  tlie  priest.  God  is  the  centre  of  all  this. 
The  submission  of  force  to  the  laws  which  protect 
the  feeble  cannot  be  explained  without  God.  The 
liberty  of  all  can  exist  only  in  the  social  state. 
Upon  what  conditions  ? — how  ?  The  first  thing  is 
to  put  liberty  above  the  power  of  the  majority. 
This  is  what  Rousseau  has  by  no  means  done. 
Certainly  we  cannot  put  it  there  altogether,  for  no 
social  existence  would  possibly  be  in  it.  But  for 
the  principal  guarantees  of  the  individual,  or,  in 
other  terms,  as  to  the  most  precious  portion  of 
liberty,  I  think  it  cannot  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  majority.*  Tliere  remain  for  it  constitu- 
tional and  administrative  laws.  I  would  call  those 
social  laws  which  trace  the  limits  for  the  exercise 
of  liberty  on  the  part  of  each  so  as  to  guarantee 
it  to  all.  That  they  are  called  rights,  duties, 
guarantees,  is  of  no  consequence.  Rights  can  be 
translated  mto  duties,  and  vice  versa." 


*  The  history  of  our  country  has  demonstrated  that 
liberty  is  safe  with  the  majority.  The  decisions  of  the  ma- 
jority are  by  no  means  infallible ;  they  cannot,  as  Mr.  Car- 
lyle  has  clearly,  yet  in  a  spirit  quite  too  fierce,  not  to  say 
savage,  shown,  alter  eternal  fact;  they  cannot  suspend 
the  law  of  gravitation,  nor  make  wrong  right ;  but  these 
same  decisions  of  the  majority,  especially  so  far  as  settling 
the  fundamental  principles  of  hberty,  and  determining 
those  primary  laws  of  justice  that  exist  in  the  nature  of 
things,  that  are  stamped  upon  the  human  mind,  that  serve 
as  the  basis  of  all  good  government,  are  concerned,  will 
oftener  accord  with  absolute  truth  than  any  other  de- 
cisions that  can  be  had  among  men.  He  that  is  a  party  to 
his  own  liberty  will  not  be  liltely  to  betray  it ;  hberty  is 
then  SBfer  with  the  majority  than  with  any  Umited  num- 
ber. 0.  w.  w. 


"BouRGEs,  September  21. 

"To-day  the  prefect  has  sent  for  me,  and  has 
asked  me  whether  I  still  intended  to  leave  for 
England.  '  The  Minister  lias  instructed  me  to  put 
you  this  question,  and  ask  you,  in  case  you  wish  to 
go,  whether  you  would  prefer  to  embark  at  Calais 
or  Boulogne  f  I  answered  him  that  I  did  not  wish 
to  remain  in  France  unless  I  could  enjoy  full 
liberty  ;  that  if  this  were  not  granted  me,  I  should 
eagerly  accept  passports  for  England.  I  then  be- 
sought the  prefect  to  ask  for  me  the  privilege  of 
going  to  Calais  without  the  attendance  of  a  guard, 
offering  my  word  of  honor  to  follow  the  course 
which  should  be  prescribed  for  me.  The  prefect 
has  this  evening  answered  the  Minister,  and  prob- 
ably in  five  or  six  days  the  order  or  the  permis- 
sion to  depart  will  arrive. 

"  You  understand  well  that  I  could  make  no 
other  response  than  the  one  which  I  have  made.  I 
shall  therefore  bid  adieu  to  France,  to  your  coun- 
try ;  but  I  do  not  renounce  it.  European  society 
will  have  some  years  of  calm.  Perhaps  the  dis 
quiet  which  my  person  inspires  so  inopportunely 
in  certain  spirits  will  pass  away.  I  shall  then 
return  to  see  you,  and  probably  to  establish  myself 
near  you  in  the  capital  of  Europe.  I  have  need 
of  this  hope.  You  see,  my  friend,  it  is  Providence 
which  leads  me  by  the  hand  into  England ;  it  is 
necessaiy  to  yield.  I  have  a  tranquil  heart ;  there 
is  no  place  for  doubt,  for  perplexity  ;  and  such  is 
the  only  condition  that  can  deprive  me  of  half  my 
powers."     .     .    . 

"  BouRGEs,  September  27. 

"...  I  was  entirely  prepared  to  winter 
at  Bourges;  but  I  avow  to  you  the  thought  of 
recovering  my  liberty  touches  me  infinitely.  I  beg 
of  you,  if  it  is  in  your  power,  to  procure  me  some 
letters  for  London.     .     .     . 

"  0  my  friend,  I  go  to  England  with  a  tranquil 
heart,  because  I  see  myself,  thus  to  speak,  driven 
by  the  circumstances  in  which  I  find  myself,  and 
in  which  I  am  placed  by  conduct,  the  details  of 
which  you  understand.  But  I  go  not  with  a  gay 
heart;  I  leave  you  in  France.  Your  name  in  the 
balance,  had  always  inclined  it  to  this  side  of  the 
channel ;  but  my  position  is  clear — either  liberty 
in  France  and  at  Paris,  consequently  at  the  height 
of  my  wishes,  or  in  England.  There  is  nothing 
intermediate  either  possible  or  proper." 

"  BouEGES,  October  1. 
"  I  start  to-morrow  at  noon.  M.  Leranchet  has 
answered  that  he  would  not  permit  that  I  should 
go  to  Calais  without  an  escort.  I  shall  therefore 
have  a  guard.  I  pass  by  Orleans  and  Paris.  Day 
after  to-morrow,  between  half-past  five  and  seven, 
I  shall  arrive  at  Paris.  I  have  promised  to  remain 
at  Paris  only  during  the  necessary  time  to  pass,  in 
some  sort,  from  one  diligence  to  another.  I  shall 
have  scarcely  time  to  grasp  you  by  the  hand,  and 
to  embrace  you.  I  am  tranquil,  because  my  reso- 
lution was  demanded  by  my  situation ;  but  I  feel 
at  the  bottom  of  my  heart  a  sadness  mixed  with 
disquiet.  I  am  sure  of  regretting  Alen^on  more 
than  once ;  but  it  is  Providence  which  drives  me 
to  England,  and  I  obey.  .  .  .  My  friend,  you 
are  a  large  part  of  my  moral  existence.    If  you 
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knew  -with  what  heaviness  of  heart  I  write  yen ! 
There  are  very  few  persons — no,  I  believe  there  is 
only  one  upon  earth  to  whom  I  write  with  more 
emotion  than  to  you." 

Santa-Rosa  was  right ;  we  were  scarcely- 
able  to  see  each  other  a  few  moments,  on  his 
way  at  Paris.  It  was  permitted  him  to  go 
to  my  house  accompanied  by  a  gendarme  ; 
and  it  was  before  this  gendarrp,e  that  we  bade 
each  other  the  adieus  which  were  to  be  eter- 
nal. Doubtless  neither  he  nor  I  had  any 
distinct  presentiment  of  this.  On  his  part, 
he  was  sustained  by  the  thought  of  accom- 
plishing a  duty ;  on  my  part,  I  was  afraid 
of  yielding  to  a  kind  of  selfishness  by  retain- 
ing him  in  France,  in  the  midst  of  the 
watchings  and  the  tricks  of  the  police ;  and 
yet  a  secret  instinct  filled  up  for  me,  with  an 
inexpressible  bitterness,  this  fatal  hour,  in 
■which  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  should  lose 
him  for  ever.  We  exchanged  scarcely  any 
words,  and  I  conducted  him  back  in  silence 
to  the  diligence,  which  bore  him  far  from 
me.  Soon  he  had  left  the  France  for  which 
he  was  fitted,  and  was  lost,  as  it  were,  in  the 
immense  desert  of  London,  without  fortune, 
without  resource,  without  any  real  friend  : 
he  who  knew  how  to  live  only  to  love  or 
act.  After  the  first  moments  of  unquiet 
activity  for  the  purpose  of  making  for  him- 
self a  supportable  situation,  the  unfortunate 
soon  fell  into  a  profound  melancholy,  from 
which  he  escaped  only  soon  to  fall  into  it 
again  ;  so  that  finally  the  ennui  of  this  life, 
either  sohtary  or  dissipated,  led  him  to  the 
magnanimous  and  mournful  resolution  which 
placed  him  for  a  moment,  with  a  certain 
eclat,  upon  the  stage  of  the  world,  before  he 
disappeared  for  ever. 

During  the  sojourn  of  Santa-Rosa  in 
England,  our  correspondence  did  not  cease 
to  be  intimate,  serious,  and  tender,  as  it  had 
always  been  ;  but  it  is  necessarily  very  mo- 
notonous, singularly  filled  with  aftectionate 
sentiments,  abortive  projects,  deceptive 
hopes  ;  sad  picture,  which  I  cannot  bear  to 
describe,  so  I  will  only  cite  a  few  fragments 
of  the  letters  of  Santa-Rosa,  in  order  to  give 
an  idea  of  his  interior  situation. 

"  London,  November  26,  1822. 
"...  It  is  however  necessary  that  I  should 
tell  you  the  reasons  of  my  silence,  or  rather  that 
I  should  prove  to  you  that  I  have  not  ceased  to 
think  much  of  you.  The  better  way  of  proving 
it  would  be  to  send  you  the  contents  of  three  let- 
ters I  began,  and  then  tore  up,  through  an  impulse 
not  of  impatience,  but  of  friendship.    They  would 


have  been  really  afflicting  to  you.  I  spoke  in  them 
to  you  with  a  tone  so  melancholy  of  my  dejection 
and  my  interior  sadness,  that  it  would  have  been 
cruelty  to  send  them  to  you,  persuaded  as  I  am, 
as  I  always  shall  be,  of  the  depth  of  your  senti- 
ment for  me.  ...  Do  not  be  too  much 
alarmed  ;  or  rather  I  should  say  to  you,  who  know 
and  feel  that  all  life  is  in  interior  existence,  be 
seriously  alarmed.  I  have  had  days  in  which  I 
believed  myself  undone.  Good  God  1  is  not  that 
to  feel  one's  self  dying?  At  bottom,  I  have 
nothing  with  which  to  reproach  England  but  the 
kind  of  life  wliich  I  lead.  To  make  calls ;  to 
receive  them ;  insignificant  coursings  from  one  end 
of  the  city  to  the  other ;  the  necessity  of  learning 
English,  and  a  decided  repugnance  to  giving  my- 
self the  trouble  to  learn  it ;  a  disquieting  future,  if 
I  do  not  make  practical  use  of  my  faculties ; 
expenses  much  above  my  means,  etc.  My  work 
on  the  Congress  of  Verona  occupies  me  almost  aU 
the  time,  when  I  am  able  to  think.  I  have  already 
written  many  pages  in  my  head  on  the  walks  of 
London.  I  hope  this  small  work  will  be  usefuL 
I  shall  write  it  m  French ;  I  shall  get  it  translated 
into  English  without  its  costing  me  any  thing,  and 
I  shall  publish  it  here ;  then  I  shall  send  you  a 
copy  of  my  manuscript,  authorizing  you  to  retrench 
and  modify  every  thing  that  might  frighten  a 
Parisian  bookseller.  Despite  of  the  moderation 
which  will  always  guide  my  pen,  it  is  impossible 
to  forget,  while  writing,  that  I  am  in  England.  As 
I  shall  put  my  name  to  this  production,  it  will  be 
able,  if  it  succeeds,  to  give  me  the  commencement 
of  a  reputation  which  will  quadruple  the  price  of 
my  works.  I  am  going  to  commence  the  work  as 
soon  as  the  Congress  of  Verona  shall  have  pub- 
lished a  declaration.  This  is  necessarily  the  point 
of  departure.  I  am  now  going  to  speak  to  you 
of  the  acquaintances  which  I  have  acquired  at 
London. 

"  I  put  in  the  first  rank  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
Whig  member  of  Parliament,  the  brother-in-law  of 
Sismondi,  and  of  Jeffrey,  the  principal  editor  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review.  Information  which  has 
appeared  to  me  immense,  and  a  very  enlightened 
political  philosophy,  characterize  Mackintosh,  if  I 
am  able  to  judge.  Moreover,  his  reputation  in 
England  is  very  advantageously  established.  He 
speaks  French  correctly  rather  than  easily:  he 
knows  much  of  Paris.  You  know  perhaps  that  he 
defended  your  revolution  against  Burke,  and  his 
voice  is  constantly  raised  in  Parliament  in  favor  of 
the  cause  of  national  independence  and  social 
ameliorations.  I  have  also  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Austin  and  his  family.  He  is  a  young  advoj 
cate,  obscure  as  yet,  but  a  real  thinker,  and  a  dis- 
ciple of  'Bentham,  with  whom  he  and  his  wife  are 
particularly  acquainted.  She  is  a  person  of  ex- 
cellent character,  wonderfully  learned  for  a  wo- 
man, but  none  the  less  amiable.  She  is  very  will- 
ing to  give  me  some  lessons  in  English,  by  which 
I  am  little  profited,  in  spite  of  the  attraction  which 
lessons  from  a  lady  of  twenty-seven  or  eight,  and 
of  a  very  agreeable  figure,  might  offer.*    This  is 


*  The  young  and  amiable  woman  of  whom  Santa-Rosa 
here  speaks,  has  become  one  of  the  best  writers  of  Eng- 
land. Her  work  best  known  is  that  which  she  has  devoted 
to  Goethe. 
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an  interesting  acquaintance  •which  I  shall  culti- 
vate with  care.  As  to  Bentham,  the  eccentricity 
of  his  character  and  the  difficulty  of  approaching 
him  are  things  known  here.  Bowring  is  his  favor- 
ite; but  of  Bowring  I  have  as  yet  seen  very  little. 
I  hope  soon  to  see  Wilberforce  and  Brougham.  I 
have  received  gome  invitations  from  several  radi- 
cals ;  but  it  is  not  proper  to  show  myself  in  very 
intimate  connection  with  the  extreme  radical 
party."    .    .    . 

"December  10th,  1822. 
"  I  have  received  news  from  my  wife.  She  and 
our  children  are  exceedingly  well ;  but  my  eldest, 
Theodore,  disquiets  me :  he  has  need  of  instruc- 
tion, of  superintendence ;  he  has  need  of  his  fa- 
ther, in  a  word,  and  yet  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
call  him  after  me.  My  feeble  resources  are  being 
rapidly  exhausted."     .    . 

"  December  25th. 

"...  How  much  cause  I  have  to  fear 
England  !  but  I  do  not  esteem  it  any  the  less  for 
that."    ... 

"February  12th,  1823. 

"  .  .  .  I  do  not  at  all  think  of  Portugal  or 
Spain,  where  Collegno  has  gone.  My  political 
principles  by  no  means  call  me  thither. 

"  You  speak  to  me  in  terms  of  gentleness,  and 
I  thank  you  for  it ;  I  love  them  much.  It  is  just 
a  year  since  we  were  together  at  Arcueil.  "What 
a  sweet  life  I  lived  there !  Only  if  I  had  not  seen 
you  suffer.  But  perhaps  what  you  cost  me  of 
grief  in  this  respect  only  increased  my  feeling  for 
you.  This  feeling  will  end  only  with  my  exist- 
ence, and  I  hope  with  Socrates  that  it  will  next 
end  in  a  long  tima" 

"April  14th,  1823. 
"  I  must  scold  you  for  not  having  yet  sent  me 
the  first  volume  of  Plato.  I  have  read  it  at  the 
house  of  Bossange.  I  came  near  opening  my 
purse,  although  so  thin,  and  paying  the  bookseller 
ten  or  twelve  shillings  in  order  to  carry  the  book 
in  my  pocket  and  devour  it  at  my  ease.  It  seem- 
ed to  me  a  species  of  affront  not  to  have  in  my 
possession  this  dear  volume,  the  greater  part  of 
which  I  saw  produced  and  matured.  I  have  a 
real  right  to  it. 

"  I  hope  soon  to  go  to  the  country.  It  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  me  to  work  in  London. 
Calls  to  make  and  receive  ;  several  dinners  during 
the  week;  half  the  day  in  the  endless  streets  of 
London ;  many  evenings  at  the  table  to  see  bottles 
opened  which  I  do  not  touch  ;  in  short,  I  do  no- 
thing but  read  a  little,  make  a  few  notes.  I  do 
not  in  reality  work.  But  I  swear  to  you  I  shall 
not  continue  this  sort  of  Ufe,  and  that  i  shall  soon 
busy  myself  in  some  corner  of  Wales. 

"  I  have  received  and  read  with  infinite  plea- 
sure the  translation  of  Manzoni,  by  Fanriel ;  it  is 
exquisite.  The  work  of  Manzoni  on  the  unities 
has  seemed  to  me  perfect,  and  as  it  were  has  con- 
verted me.  Adelchi  pleases  me  less  than  Car- 
magnola,  the  merit  of  which  increases  in  my  eyes 
eveiy  time  I  read  it ;  but  the  choruses  of  Adelchi 
are  ravishingly  beautiful 

"  There  has  just  been  printed  at  Barcelona  a 


declaration  in  the  name  of  the  Italian  corps,  but 
without  signature,  in  which  with  signal  bad  faith 
I  am  accused  of  not  having  wished  to  take  part  in 
this  expedition  through  motives  unworthy  of  me. 
I  do  not  think  it  my  duty  to  reply  to  an  anony- 
mous production.  I  own  it  is  very  sad.  I  shall 
never  be  wanting  in  that  kind  of  courage  which 
an  upright  man  must  have  against  calumny.  That 
which  afflicts  me  is,  the  evil  which  it  does  to  a 
party  that  I  do  not  prefer  to  my  country  and  do 
not  confound  with  my  country,  but  to  which  I  am 
nevertheless  attached."    .     .     . 

"May  25th,  1823. 
"...  No,  I  wish  to  accept  nothing  from  any 
one.  One  can  have  only  his  intimate  friend  for  a 
patron,  and  I  have  closed  the  list  for  ever.  You 
have  been  enrolled  the  last,  in  regard  to  the  date ; 
but  so  far  as  affection  is  concerned  you  can  have 
no  second  place :  my  heart  very  clearly  tells  me 
that.  There  is  a  very  small  number  of  persons 
that  I  love  as  Avell  as  you,  although  not  in  the  same 
manner ;  I  am  sure  that  I  love  no  one  better  than 
you.  All  that  I  owe  to  you  costs  me  nothing,  ab- 
solutely nothing.  I  believe  if  you  had  a  million 
I  might  ask  you  for  half  of  it  without  hesitation. 
I  have  finally  left  the  dissipated  hfe  of  London, 
and  am  established  with  Count  Porro  in  a  small 
house,  called  here  a  cottage,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  city,  as  at  Paris  lodgings  would  be  at  Mont- 
rouge  or  at  Chaillot.  This  is  absolutely  like  the 
country :  from  my  window  I  have  a  view  of  Re- 
gent Canal  and  the  cottages  built  on  the  opposite 
bank.  One  would  believe  it  to  be  a  hundred 
leagues  from  a  great  city,  and  yet  in  twenty  min- 
utes one  can  be  in  Oxford  street  or  in  Hyde  Park, 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  elegant  promenaders.  Our 
cottage  belongs  to  Foscolo ;  I  love  it  much,  but 
Arcueil  will  always  be  my  favorite.  I  have  kept 
of  it  a  souvenir — I  may  say  a  tender  souvenir ; 
sadness  is  mingled  with  it  when  I  recollect  how  I 
saw  you  suffer.  It  is  possible  I  may  spend  the 
coming  autumn  and  even  the  winter  in  my  cot- 
tage ;  I  must  have  retirement  and  labor.  If  I  can 
procure  a  livelihood  I  shall  send  for  my  family. 
With  the  resources  of  my  wife,  and  what  I  can 
get  here  by  working,  our  means  of  living  will  be 
sufficient.  If  my  hopes  deceive  me  in  regard  to 
ways  of  getting  money,  then  we  shall  have  to  es- 
tablish ourselves  in  Wurtemberg,  since  Switzer- 
land is  closed  to  us." 

"August  4th,  1823. 
"  I  have  no  good  news  to  give  you  of  myself, 
and  I  cannot  tell  you  the  reason  for  it ;  this  will 
be  the  first  subject  of  our  intercourse  if  you  come 
here.  How  many  things  I  have  to  tell  you,  ho\^ 
many  things  to  ask  of  you !"    .    .    . 

"September  10th,  1823. 
"  I  work  constantly,  but  not  with  pleasure.  It 
gi-ieves  me  much  that  I  must  write  articles  for  the 
journals ;  they  will  hinder  me  from  executing  more 
serious  works.  This  is  a  great  objection,  I  think ; 
but  in  the  first  place,  the  need  of  getting  some 
money  is  imperious  with  me,  and  articles  for  the 
journals  are  the  only  means  of  getting  it  at  hand. 
In  the  second  place,  it  appears  to  me  that  when  I 
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shall  get  some  exercise  in  it.  this  writing  wiU  take 
only  half  of  my  time,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  give 
the  otlier  half  to  my  old  projects. 

"  I  have  written  you  that  I  do  not  much  please 
the  EngUsh,  and  in  general  this  is  true  enough ; 
but  there  are  nevertheless  some  persons  upon 
whose  friendship  I  think  I  can  rely.  I  know, 
among  others,  a  family  of  Quakers,  (the  Fry 
family,)  which  is  engaged  in  commerce,  and  rich, 
one  of  the  members  of  which,  the  mother  of  the 
family,  Catherine  Fry,  is  known  in  England  by  the 
care  which  she  bestows  on  the  prisoners  of  New- 
gate. 1  have  passed  some  days  with  them  in  the 
coimtry,  and  this  family  has  made  on  me  a  pro 
found  impression. 

"  I  have  read  the  Parga  of  Berchet  tlii-ee  times. 
The  third  part  is  a  master-piece.  In  the  other 
parts  ihere  are  passages  spun  out  to  considerable 
length,  yet  they  are  wanting  in  interesting  and 
necessary  details.  Berchet  has  just  published  two 
Itahan  romances ;  the  first  is  written  with  much 
fervor  and  grace,  but  the  second  has  a  more  serious 
character ;  it  is  a  morsel  of  poetry  perfectly  beauti- 
ful. ,      . 

"  Have  you  read  Las-Casas  ?  In  truth,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  lose  one's  memory  in  order 
to  put  any  confidence  in  what  Napoleon  tells  us  of 
his  beautiful  liberal  projects.  He  saw  that  the 
tendency  of  our  age  after  1814  was  towards  lib- 
erty ;  and  if  he  played  his  new  part  badly  in  1815 
that  does  not  hinder  him,  in  the  manifesto  which 
he  addresses  to  posterity  through  Las-Casas,  from 
making  poetry  for  us  upon  what  he  pleased,  and 
upon  what  he  was  about  to  undertake  for  liberty. 
But  that  which  recommends  Napoleon  with  me  is 
his  successors;  they  work  niglit  and  day  at  the 
reputation  of  the  man  whom  they  overturned." 
"  September  18th. 

"  I  am  very  well,  and  continue  lo  work.  Dear 
friend.  I  must  think  of  the  desu-e  which  I  have  of 
pleasing  you,  by  doing  my  duty,  in  order  to  sur- 
mount my  dishke.  I  have  received  from  Turin  a 
letter  which  has  done  me  good ;  I  expect  one  with 
impatience  from  the  Villa  Santa-Rosa.  I  shall 
Bend  in  the  coming  spring  for  those  poor  creatures 
associated  in  my  unfortunate  destiny.  You  shall 
see  them  on  then-  passage  at  Paris." 

"  30th  September. 

"  I  continue  to  labor  in  the  same  manner,  earn- 
ing my  livmg  at  the  expense  of  all  my  designs. 
At  present  I  am  writing  an  essay  on  Itahan  lit 
erature.  Work  has  increased  in  my  hands.  How 
can  I  pass  over  certain  men  and  certain  epochs  ? 
In  reviewing  the  adventurous  Uves  of  Giordano 
Bruno,  of  Campanella,  and  some  others  of  this 
stamp,  I  have  been  forcibly  reminded  of  you. 
This  Florentine  Platonism  whence  sprang  a  gen- 
erous and  vaUant  youth,  that  would  have  saved 
the  country  if  such  could  have  been,  but  they  at 
least  saved  honor.  We  Itahans  of  the  nineteenth 
century  have  not  even  had  this  advantage.  There 
are,  my  friend,  thoughts  that  pursue  a  man  all  his 
life :  you  understand  me,  and  you  ought  to  pity 
me.  How  many  times  do  I  reproach  myself,  and 
at  what  price  would  I  not  purchase  back  those 
thirty  days  of  a  political  career  marked  by  so 
many  errors.    Forty  years  of  my  life  have  fled. 


Much  have  I  desired  happiness,  and  I  have  pos- 
sessed a  great  faculty  for  feeling  it.  I  mourn  the 
untowardness  of  my  better  destiny.  Nevertheless 
I  have  a  future :  I  have  children,  and  their  mother 
I  love  and  esteem.  My  children  will  render  me 
happy  or  unhappy.  Besides,  if  I  yield  to  my  mis- 
fortunes, I  do  not  fear  the  void,  the  horrible  ob- 
livion in  which  I  will  not  and  cannot  believe,  and 
which  I  repel  now  and  for  ever  by  my  will,  by  my 
instinct,  in  default  of  po  itive  demonstration.  If  I 
write  I  will  put  my  cuuscience  in  my  books,  and 
I  shall  also  have  my  c  )untry  before  my  eyes. 
The  remembrance  of  n-y  mother  will  also  be  a 
divinity,  which  will  coianiand  more  than  one  sac- 
rifice. This  sentiment  is  one  of  the  excitements 
of  my  interior  existencii.  Good  or  bad,  so  it  is. 
This  all-powerful  reason  wdl  not  permit  me  to 
sympathize  entirely  with  the  new  ways  and  the 
new  era. 

"  Let  me  hope  seriously  io  see  you  during  the 
year  1824.  Your  passport  will  not  be  obstinate- 
ly denied.  Henceforth  either  I  am  deceived,  or 
the  French  government  will  become  still  more 
strengthened,  which  cannot  but  happen,  unless 
great  follies  are  committed.  If  you  are  watched, 
it  must  be  seen  that  your  whole  life  is  devoted  to 
philosophy.  A  passport  then  will  not  be  refused 
to  you,  and  I  shall  embrace  you  on  the  shores  of 
England  in  spite  of  the  eyes  of  gaping  English- 
men. 

"  It  wearies  me  to  write  articles  for  the  jour- 
nals. I  could  wish  to  contribute  a  little  to  the 
honor  of  this  poor  and  unhappy  country,  to  which 
I  have  sacrificed  all  the  sweets  of  existence.  The 
glorious  example  of  Manzoni  must  inflame  every 
Italian  who  has  any  heart  or  any  talent.  Berchet 
behaves  well  and  appears  to  be  quite  happy.  He 
has  promised  me  to  write  a  good  number  of  ro- 
mances similar  to  his  last;  if  he  keeps  his  word  he 
will  have  created  a  new  style." 

"18th  October. 

"  Yes,  my  friend,  there  must  be  in  my  interior 
life,  in  my  affections,  a  certain  superstition ;  what 
has  just  happened  confirms  me  in  this  belief. 
This  1 8th  day  of  October,  this  day  upon  which  I 
complete  my  fortieth  year,  and  upon  which  I  am 
shut  up,  invisible  in  my  httle  hermitage,  medi- 
tating upon  my  misfortunes,  upon  my  future,  sur- 
rounding myself  with  my  dearest  recollections, 
with  my  sweetest  friendships;  this  day,  even  at 
this  moment,  your  letter  of  the  12th  and  your 
Plato  are  brought  to  me.  Of  the  Roman  race  and 
of  the  Roman  blood,  I  accept  the  augury,  as  was 
done  in  the  times  of  Camilla  and  Dentatus.  I 
seize  my  pen  immediately  to  answer  you  in  this 
first  delicious  moment  of  life.  Oh  what  a  myste- 
rious and  divine  thing  is  the  human  heart!  how 
much  I  deplore  the  doctrines  of  materialism  1  I 
was  thinking  of  it  when  your  Plato  arrived.  We 
both  believe  in  what  is  good,  in  order.  Philosophy 
is  not  knowing  a  great  deal,  but  placing  oneself 
high.  In  this  respect  alone  I  think  myself  a  phi- 
losopher, notwithstanding  my  ignorance  in  so 
many  things.  Adieu :  I  leave  you.  To-day  I  be- 
long entirely  to  myself,  and  it  is  only  because  I 
love  you  as  I  do,  that  I  have  written  to  you. 
Adieu  once  more." 

[concluded  in  next  number.] 
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The  expected  visit  of  Kossuth  to  this 
country — and,  perhaps,  by  the  time  this 
shall  have  been  put  into  print,  he  \i\\\  have 
arrived — renders  it  proper  that  we  should 
give  some  particulars  concerning  a  man  who 
has  already  filled  so  large  a  portion  of 
modern  history.  In  connection  with  the 
subject  it  may  be  as  well  to  glance  at  the 
nature  of  the  struggle  of  which  he  was  the 
chief  hero,  and  which  seems,  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  to  be  but  little  understood.  In- 
deed little  is  known,  except  that  the  oldest 
constitutional  monarchy  in  the  world  was 
that  of  Hungary. 

The  Magyars  are  oriental  in  their  origin. 
The  exact  country  from  which  they  came  is 
a  mystery,  though  a  tribe  in  the  north  of 
China,  now  existing,  and  speaking  a  tongue 
very  similar  to  the  Magyar,  may  throw 
some  hght  on  the  subject.  All  that  we 
have  in  the  way  of  histoiy  is  an  anonymous 
register  of  King  Bela  the  Third,  in  1170, 
which  informs  us  that  the  Hungarian  nation 
occupied  Pannonia,  (the  modern  Hungary,) 
which  had  been  conquered  by  their  ances- 
tors, the  Huns,  emigrants  from  the  centre  of 
Asia ;  that  the  government  at  that  time  was 
not  kingly,  but  conducted  by  seven  rulers 
(chief  leaders)  chosen  freely  by  the  people. 
On  their  entrance  into  Pannonia,  Arpad 
was  chosen  as  sole  ruler,  and  his  descendants 
long  after  were  elected  by  the  people  to  the 
same  dignity.  Saint  Stephen,  the  grandson 
of  Arpad,  introduced  Christianity  into  the 
country  in  the  year  1000,  and  was  formally 
crowned  King — two  crowns  having  been 
sent  to  him,  one  by  the  Greek  Emperor,  and 
the  other  by  the  Pope.  These  two  diadems, 
united  into  one,  make  the  crown  of  St. 
Stephen,  with  which,  by  the  Hungarian  law, 
it  is  necessary  for  each  King  to  be  crowned. 
"With  King  Stephen  came  the  first  writ- 
ten articles  of  the  constitution,  containing 
a  series  of  hberal  propositions,  voted  by 
the  national  assembly,  and  confirmed  by  the 
monarch;  astonishing  from  the  fact  that 
they  were  created  during  the  incipiency  of 
civilization,  and  when  liberalism  was  utterly 
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unknown.  During  the  reign  of  this  dynasty, 
which  closed  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
constitution  received  several  very  important 
additions ;  amongst  the  rest  the  celebrated 
Bulla  Aurea,  which  may  be  regarded  a.s  the 
Magna  Charta  of  Hungarian  freedom. 

When  the  race  of  Arpad  became  extinct, 
the  nation  resumed  the  right  to  choose  its 
rulers;  and  among  the  elected  monarchs 
were  some  of  the  most  illustrious.  Under 
Louis  the  Great,  in  1300,  the  frontiers  of 
Hungary  were  washed  by  the  Black,  Baltic 
and  Adriatic  seas ;  and  under  Matthias  Cor- 
vinus,  in  1460,  it  became  the  most  powerful 
of  European  nations.  In  1445,  when  Eu- 
rope was  threatened  by  the  Ottoman,  who 
had  swallowed  up  the  Greek  empire, — after 
Mohammed  the  Second,  who  respected  his 
warlike  neighbors,  had  offered  in  vain  to 
divide  with  them  the  empire  of  Europe, — 
the  Magyars  entered  the  field  as  the  cham- 
pions of  Christendom.  Mohammed  attacked 
Hungary  with  two  hundred  thousand  men, 
and  three  hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  at  that 
time  a  novel  weapon.  He  was  met  at  Bel- 
grade by  the  celebrated  John  Hunyadi,  the 
father  of  Matthias  Corvinus,  with  thirty-five 
thousand  Magyars,  and,  after  three  days' 
hard  fighting,  utterly  and  irretrievably  rout- 
ed. For  nearly  a  century  the  position  of 
Hungary  was  a  proud  one,  in  spite  of  many 
reverses  ;  but  the  disastrous  battle  of  Mohats, 
whereby  the  Turks  were  enabled  to  overrun 
Hungary,  caused  the  nation  to  bestow  the 
crown  on  Ferdinand  of  Hapsburg,  the  then 
Emperor  of  Germany  ;  and  with  the  acces- 
sion of  this  monarch  were  sown  the  seeds  of 
Hungarian  ruin. 

From  that  time  date  all  the  misfortunes 
of  the  Hungarian  nation.  The  most  skilful 
intrigues  were  directed  toward  the  entire 
annihilation  of  the  constitution  and  national 
existence.  To  further  the  infamous  purpose, 
deceit,  treachery  and  violonce  were  freely 
employed.  Thus  it  was  that  the  first  Haps- 
burg sat  on  the  Hungarian  throne.  And  it 
was  by  a  continuance  of  the  same  policy, 
that  the  Hungarians  were  compelled  to  elect 
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prince  after  prince  of  tlie  same  dynasty.  It 
is  true  that  many  patriots  endeavored  to 
avert  the  calamity  which  their  clear  vision 
saw  to  be  impending,  but  were  unsuccessful ; 
and  after  the  roj^alty  was  made  hereditary 
in  the  family  of  Hapsburg,  in  1687,  these 
true-hearted  men  became  objects  of  relent- 
less persecution.  Revolution  after  revolu- 
tion was  contrived,  but  invariably  betrayed 
before  each  had  arrived  at  a  crisis,  by  some 
one  of  the  foreigners  introduced  through 
jDolicy.  These  plots  were  quenched  by  the 
blood  of  their  projectors;  the  executioner 
received  full  employment;  and  the  Zrinyi, 
Fraugepan,  Wesselenyi,  Nadasdi,  and  other 
illustrious  families  of  Hungary  were  rendered 
extinct. 

Another  great  misfortune  which  took 
place  after  the  battle  of  Mohats,  was  the 
separation  of  Transylvania  from  Hungary. 
From  the  deep  hatred  and  distrust  enter- 
tained for  the  new  dynasty,  it  was  an  easy 
task  for  Sigismond  Zapolya  to  cause  Tran- 
sylvania to  revolt  and  form  a  distinct  sover- 
eignty. Thus  it  was  that  Transylvania  for  a 
century  and  a  half  existed  as  a  separate 
State,  ruled  by  its  own  Grand  Dukes,  who 
were  elected  under  its  constitution,  and 
standing  as  a  barrier  between  Turkey  and 
Austria — sometimes  protected  by  one  or 
other  of  these  powers,  and  occasionally, 
under  illustrious  rulers,  the  most  fearful 
enemy  of  both.  During  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  Turk,  having  lost  pachalic  after 
pachalic,  was,  after  the  capture  of  Buda, 
driven  forth  from  Hungarian  soil.  Transyl- 
vania being  under  the  government  of  a  weak 
chief,  and  admiring  the  energy  then  dis- 
played by  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  submitted 
to  the  dominion  of  the  latter.  But,  having 
been  separated  for  some  time  from  Hungary, 
her  constitution  was  really  more  liberal  than 
that  of  the  latter.  Therefore,  though  she 
accepted  the  same  sovereign,  she  remained 
an  independent  State. 

Of  these  changes  it  must  be  observed, 
that,  though  Hungary  and  Transylvania 
accepted  the  Austrian  Archduke  as  their 
sovereign,  it  was  done  by  virtue  of  solemn 
treaty,  and  in  pursuance  of  their  powers  as 
independent  nations.  In  accepting  the 
crown  of  Hungary,  the  Archduke  of  Austria 
was  obliged  to  give  all  the  necessary  guar- 
antees, and  by  the  constitution  it  was  neces- 
sary for  each  succeeding  King  to  be  crowned 
with  the  diadem  of  St.  Stephen,  upon  Hun- 


garian soil,  after  swearing  a  solemn  oath  to 
uphold  the  constitution  of  the  realm. 

In  the  year  1687,  the  royalty  was  made 
hereditary  in  the  house  of  Hapsburg;  and 
in  1723,  this  arrangement  was  extended,  in 
favor  of  Maria  Theresa,  to  the  descendants 
of  King  Charles  the  Third.  This  act  is  known 
in  history  as  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  But 
this  Pragmatic  Sanction  contains  nothing 
but  the  acceptance  and  i-egulation  of  the  law 
of  succession,  nnder  the  same  conditions 
guaranteed  by  the  coronation  oath,  and  by 
all  the  laws  preceding  and  following  the 
compact  itself.  So  far  was  Hungary  from 
becoming  a  province  of  Austria,  that  to  the 
very  year  of  1850,  not  a  single  Austrian  was 
allowed  to  hold  office  in  Hungary.  An  Aus- 
trian was  a  foreigner  in  Hungarian  law  and 
practice.  An  Austrian  subject  was  not  a 
citizen  of  Hungary,  and  to  achieve  the  priv- 
ilege of  citizenship,  had  to  be  naturalized 
by  the  same  process  of  law  as  an  alien  from 
any  other  foreign  country. 

To  uphold  the  constitution,  and  to  insure 
its  solemn  acceptance  and  observance  by 
every  member  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg, 
was  at  all  times  the  unremitting  care  of  the 
Hungarian  nation.  To  possess  Hungary 
without  any  condition  ;  to  subject  the  Hun- 
garian nobles  and  citizens  to  arbitrary  mea- 
sures of  government ;  to  reign  over  the  land 
as  though  it  were  but  one  of  their  many 
conquered  provinces  ;  and  finally,  to  merge 
its  nationality  in  the  Austrian  empire,  made 
up  at  all  times  the  fondest  wish  and  highest 
object  of  ambition  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg. 
Religion  and  pohcy  were  made  subservient 
to  this  purpose  by  the  Austrian  Emperors  ; 
religion  and  policy  were  invoked  by  its  op- 
]ionents  to  defeat  the  plans  of  the  Court. 
Thus  the  Austrian  Government  was  to  be 
seen  favoring  ostensibly  the  cause  of  Catho- 
licism in  Hungary,  and  attempting  to  hide 
its  passion  for  political  conquest  under  the 
cloak  of  a  pretended  religious  zeal.  Prot- 
estantism in  Hungary  stood  always  by  the 
constitution,  and  Avould  have  preferred  a 
league  with  the  Turk  to  submission  to  the 
absolute  tendencies  of  Austria.  The  at- 
tempts, covert  and  open,  for  the  purpose  of 
defeating  the  constitutional  party,  made  suc- 
cessively by  the  Austrian  princes,  have  re- 
peatedly forced  the  Hungarian  nation  to 
defend  its  liberties  by  force  of  arms.  At- 
tacked in  its  own  bounds,  formerly  as  now, 
it  carried  the  war  into  the  territories  of  the 
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monarcli  wlio  attempted  to  impose  his  rule 
over  it,  in  violation  of  his  coronation  oath. 
In  this  way  the  Hungarian  nation  was, 
for  successive  generations,  exposed  to  all 
those  artifices  which  ambitious  monarchsand 
their  wily  counsellors  employ  to  defeat  a 
national  opposition  to  their  plans.  Valuable 
rights  were  thus,  by  the  continual  agitation, 
gradually  taken  away  ;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  general  opposition,  Hungary  could 
not  have  escaped  being  conquered  in  the 
midst  of  profound  peace. 

After  various  movements  made  by  several 
Kings  with  the  design  of  destroying  Hun- 
garian liberty,  and  repeated  attempts  to 
merge  Hungary  in  Austria,  followed  by 
corresponding  insurrections,  the  long  struggle 
begun  by  Leopold  the  First  was  ended  in 
l7l  1,  by  Joseph  the  First,  who  by  his  solemn 
oath  confirmed  the  ancient  constitution. 
Joseph  the  Second,  having  united  the  most 
absolute  tyranny  with  highly  popular  and 
winning  manners,  used  every  means  to  an- 
nihilate the  Hungarian  municipalities,  and 
to  substitute  the  use  of  the  German  for  the 
Magyar  language.  In  order  to  further  his 
designs,  he  raised  the  Wallachian  people 
against  the  Magyar  nobles  in  Transylvania, 
in  1784  ;  and  gave  the  example  of  a  war  of 
extermination  so  successfully  imitated  by  his 
successor  at  the  present  time.  This  conduct 
kindled  a  revolt  which  was  only  pacified  in 
1790  by  Leopold  the  Second,  who  withdrew 
his  brother's  pretensions  and  abandoned  his 
invasion  of  the  constitution  of  the  realm. 

The  twenty  articles  of  the  diploma  of 
inauguration  in  1790,  by  virtue  of  which 
Leopold  the  Second  ascended  the  Hungarian 
throne,  after  generally  affirming  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Crown,  the  laws  and  the 
privileges  of  Hungary,  among  other  enact- 
ments proceed  to  decree  triennial  convoca- 
tions of  the  Diet,  exclusion  of  foreigners, 
viz.,  Austrians,  from  the  government,  and 
the  residence  of  the  Emperor-King,  during 
a  portion  of  every  year,  in  his  Hungarian 
dominions.  They  declare  that  the  King 
can  neither  make  laws  nor  impose  taxes 
without  the  consent  of  the  Diet ;  that  royal 
proclamations,  unless  countersigned  by  one 
at  least  of  the  Boards  of  the  Hungarian 
Government,  are  null  and  void  ;  and  in  the 
tenth  article  of  the  same  diploma  it  is  dis- 
tinctly avowed,  that  "Hungary,  with  her 
appanages,  is  a  free  kingdom  ;  and  in  regard 
to  her  whole  legal  form  of  government,  in- 


cluding all  the  tribunals,  independent,  i.  e., 
entangled  with  no  other  people  or  kingdom, 
but  having  her  own  consistence  and  consti- 
tution, to  be  governed  accordingly,  by  her 
legitimately  crowned  King,  after  her  peculiar 
laws  and  customs." 

It  is  evident  then  that,  by  both  law  and 
practice,  the  hereditary  States  of  Austria  and 
Hungary  have  been  always  politicallv  sep- 
arate, and  that  their  only  union  existed  in 
the  identity  of  their  sovereign.  The  mon- 
arch, who  was  prince  by  absolute  right  in 
his  German  States,  was  not  King  ofllungary 
until  he  had  been  crowned  with  the  crown 
of  St.  Stephen,  at  Presburg,  and  he  had 
bound  himself  by  a  solemn  oath  to  govern 
the  country,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
Diet,  according  to  the  constitution  and  the 
laws.  Thus  it  was  that  Joseph  the  Second, 
not  having  given  the  required  guarantees, 
nor  having  been  crowned  accordmg  to  the 
prescribed  form,  was  never  recognized  as 
sovereign  ;  his  acts  and  ordinances  are  void 
and  of  no  effect ;  and  his  name  does  not 
appear  upon  the  list  of  Hungarian  Kings. 

This  indisputable  independence  of  Hun- 
gary was  farther  acknowledged  and  confirmed 
by  Francis  the  First,  who,  when  the  German 
empire  ceased  and  determined,  assumed  the 
title  of  Emperor  of  Austria.  In  the  act 
drawn  up  by  him  on  that  occasion,  it  is  dis- 
tinctly declared,  that  "  the  provinces  of  the 
Hungarian  crown,  in  their  quality  as  a  sep- 
arate kingdom,  are  quite  distinct  from  the 
provinces  of  the  Austrian  realm,  of  which 
they  are  not,  in  any  way,  a  constituent 
part." 

These  are  the  several  compacts  upon 
which  is  founded  the  rule  of  the  house  of 
Hapsburg  over  Hungary.  Transylvania  was 
acquired  by  the  same  house  in  1690,  by  a 
compact  of  several  points,  and  entered  not 
as  a  portion  of  the  imperial  or  archducal 
property,  but  of  the  crown  of  Hungary.  In 
this  compact,  similar  precautions  to  those 
previously  used  by  Hungary  were  taken. 
But,  as  we  have  before  said,  no  entire  union 
took  place  between  Transylvania  and  Hun- 
gary. The  only  connection  between  them 
was,  that  the  King  of  Hungary,  on  having 
been  crowned  vnth  the  diadem  of  St.  Stephen, 
and  complied  with  the  remaining  necessary 
formalities,  became  i2)so  facto  Grand  Duke 
of  Transylvania ;  provided  that  the  newly- 
crowned  King  dispatched  a  plenipotentiary 
to  the  Transylvanian  Diet,  who  swore  in  the 
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name  of  his  master  to  preserve  the  constitu- 
tion. Every  fresh  accession  was  then  farther 
ratified  by  a  diploma  of  the  Diet.  The  nobles 
and  citizens  of  Hungary  enjoyed  the  same 
rights  in  Transylvania  as  at  home,  and  vice 
ve7-sd,  while  there  was  free  trade  between 
the  two  States.  But  Transylvania  had  her 
own  legislature,  her  own  government,  sep- 
arate and  distinct  from  that  of  Hungary. 
The  two  countries,  thus  separated,  continued 
to  preserve  their  constitutional  liberties 
against  the  machinations  of  the  Court  of 
Vienna,  and  in  spite  of  intrigue  and  vio- 
lence remained,  under  the  rule  of  the  abso- 
lute Austrian  Emperor,  as  independent 
States. 

It  is  of  interest  to  the  public  and  of  im- 
portance to  our  design,  that  the  peculiar  fea- 
tures of  the  Hungarian  and  Transylvanian 
constitutions  should  be  explained.  The  in- 
vestigation becomes  doubly  important  from 
the  fact  that  these  are  the  oldest  guaranteed 
forms  of  government  in  Europe ;  their  origin 
lost  in  the  forgotten  past,  and  their  pro- 
visions preserved  through  a  lapse  of  ages, 
amidst  violence,  intrigues,  and  commotion. 

The  Hungarian  constitution  Avas  based 
upon  principles  of  the  most  liberal  character ; 
but  its  provisions,  until  the  year  1848,  were 
confined  solely  to  the  nobility.  Till  then  the 
nobility  was  the  nation.  The  Hungarian 
noble  was  the  freest  man  in  the  universe, 
having  all  possible  hberties  and  benefits,  be- 
ing entirely  the  master  of  his  own  actions, 
and  having  his  personal  security  guaranteed 
by  the  first  article  of  the  constitution.  That 
instrument  contains  the  initiatory  words  : 
'■'■  Nohilis,  nisi  legitime  citatus  atqtie  convic- 
tus,  aggravari  potest!''  —  "  The  noble,  un- 
less justly  arraigned  and  convicted,  cannot 
be  molested."  But  under  this  arrangement 
the  people  were  nothing  except  slaves  to  the 
most  absolute  tyranny.  And  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  privileges  of  nobility  were 
not  alone  conferred  upon  the  Magyars ;  the 
nobles  of  the  other  races  in  Hungary  en- 
joyed the  same  privileges.  It  may  be  re- 
marked in  connection  with  this,  that  the 
nobles  of  the  different  races,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  very  few,  joined  the  Magyar  nobles 
and  people  during  the  recent  struggle,  and 
the  Croatian  Ban,  Jellachich,  was  obliged  to 
use  martial  force  to  repress  the  Croatian 
nobles  of  Turopolya. 

The  legislative  power  was  of  course  in  the 
hands  of  these  nobles ;  and  both  in  Hun- 


gary and  Transylvania  resided  in  bodies 
known  as  Diets. 

The  Diet  of  Hungary  consisted  of  two 
houses,  the  upper,  or  House  of  Magnates, 
and  the  lower,  or  House  of  Representatives. 
The  upper  house  was  presided  over  by  the 
Palatine,  who,  as  the  chief  executive  officer, 
or  governor  of  Hungary,  was  elected  for  life 
by  the  Hungarian  Diet.  The  House  of 
Magnates  was  composed  of  the  members  of 
the  various  Hungarian  magnate  families, 
Prince,  Count  and  Baron,  the  Ban  of  Croa- 
tia, the  Bishops  and  prelates  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  the  Mayors  of  the  several  de- 
partments or  counties,  each  having  a  vote. 
The  lower  house  was  presided  over  by  a 
person  appointed  by  the  King,  and  consisted 
of  deputies  elected  by  the  counties.  Hungary 
was  divided  into  fifty-two  departments  or 
counties,  each  of  which  met  quarterly  under 
the  presidency  of  its  Mayor,  or  in  his  ab- 
sence, the  Vice-Mayor.  We  have  given  the 
name  of  Mayor  to  these  functionaries  for 
want  of  a  better  English  synonyme.  The 
words  in  Magyar  are  F'6  Ispany  and  Al 
Ispany  ;  or  in  Latin, —  s%q>remus  comes  and 
vice  comes.  These,  it  is  curious  to  note,  are 
the  Latin  names  of  offices  under  the  English 
common  law,  from  whence  arose  the  titles 
of  Earl  and  Viscount.  The  duties  of  the 
Hungarian  officers  are  not  exactly  the  same, 
though  their  powers  are  somewhat  analo- 
goiis.  As  chief  of  the  county,  stipremus 
comes,  the  word  Mayor  is  the  best  that  wo 
can  find  to  convey  a  meaning.  Of  these 
counties  any  noble  residing  or  having  prop- 
erty within  their  bounds  was  a  member. 
Their  duty  at  their  meetings  was  to  discuss 
and  decide  upon  all  matters  of  interest  to 
the  portion  under  their  jurisdiction;  to 
watch  over  the  domestic  administration  and 
policy ;  and  to  amend,  alter  and  abolish 
their  own  constitution,  except  when  such 
action  conflicted  with  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  realm.  These  local  legislatures  had 
also  the  power  to  elect  the  various  oflace- 
holders,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mayors, 
who  were  nominated  by  the  King.  This 
election  for  officers  was  called  a  restoration, 
and  was  conducted  by  the  Mayor.  Of  late 
years  the  Government,  having  aspired  to  vir- 
tually control  the  municipalities  by  electing 
the  officers,  caused  a  great  disturbance  by 
their  intrigues  and  made  the  elections  scenes 
of  great  excitement.  Every  county,  without 
regard  to  its  population  or  extent,  was  en- 
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titled  to  send  two  deputies  to  the  Diet. 
The  National  Assembly  of  Croatia  possessed 
the  right  to  send  three  deputies  to  the  Diet. 
The  capitals  and  convents  of  the  Catholic 
Church  sent  deputies,  but  these  had  collec- 
tively but  one  vote ;  and  the  deputies  of 
the  free  roj'al  towns  had  the  same  priv- 
ilege. 

Some  years  since  the  lower  house  began 
to  attain  greater  weight  from  the  fact  that 
its  members  were  the  representatives  of  the 
majority  of  the  privileged  class,  and  were 
provided  with  special  instructions  from  their 
constituents,  which  they  were  sworn  to  obey. 
The  attitude  of  the  lower  house  assumed 
more  importance  at  each  succeeding  session, 
and  began  to  display  an  incontestable  ten- 
dency to  important  reforms.  In  the  lower 
house  was  deposited  the  right  of  initiating 
all  measures.  A  bill  introduced  and  passed 
by  it  was  transmitted  to  the  upper  house  ; 
and  if  there  successful,  was  submitted  to  the 
King  for  confirmation.  At  the  first  sub- 
mission the  King  had  the  right  to  send  the 
bill  back  with  his  objections,  but  if  it  again 
jDassed  both  houses,  the  monarch  was  obliged 
to  confirm  it  upon  the  last  day  of  session  ; 
appearing  Iq  peison  at  that  time  to  assent 
to  the  several  bills  and  close  the  Diet. 

As  provided  in  the  diploma  of  inaugura- 
tion of  1790,  the  Hungarian  Diet  must  be 
assembled  every  three  years,  convoked  by  a 
special  decree  of  the  King,  and  opened  by 
the  latter  or  a  plenipotentiary.  Besides  the 
business  of  ordinary  legislation,  the  Diet 
voted  such  subsidies  as  they  thought  proper 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  army  during  a 
space  of  three  years,  and  the  sum  they  ap- 
propriated was  collected  and  paid  over  to 
the  Austrian  Minister  of  War.  The  finan- 
cial affairs  of  the  nation,  after  the  amount 
required  for  the  purpose  was  determined  by 
the  Diet,  were  regulated  by  the  several 
counties.  It  was  the  duty  of  those  bodies 
to  raise  the  amount  voted  by  the  Diet  for 
the  civil  and  military  expenses  of  the  gen- 
eral government,  as  well  as  to  obtain  and 
control  the  necessary  funds  required  in  the 
civil  government  of  their  own  jurisdictions. 

The  constitution  and  political  existence 
of  Transylvania  were  based  upon  the  very 
principle  of  absurdity ;  and  though  some- 
what tolerable  under  their  own  Dukes,  were 
necessarily  disastrous  under  the  dominion 
of  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  The  constitu- 
tion seems  to  have  been  erected  upon  seven 


sins,  namely,  three  races  and  four  religions, 
each  acknowledged  by  law  and  furnished 
with  the  same  rights.  The  privileged  three 
races  were  the  Magyar,  the  Szckler,  both  of 
whom  spoke  the  same  language,  and  the 
Saxon.  Each  of  these  had  its  own  desig- 
nated territory.  The  Hungarian  division 
was  subdivided  into  thirteen  counties,  or- 
ganized similarly  to  the  counties  in  Hun- 
gary ;  the  territory  of  the  Szeklers  into  five, 
and  that  of  the  Saxons  into  eleven  subdivi- 
sions, with  a  special  organization  differing 
each  from  the  othei',  and  from  the  Magyar. 
The  privileged  four  religions  were  the  Ca- 
tholic, the  Calvinist,  the  Lutheran,  and  the 
Unitarian.  All  these  different  races  were 
represented  in  the  Diet ;  and  all  the  elec- 
tive employments  of  state,  from  the  gov- 
ernor of  Transylvania  down  to  the  lowest 
counsellor,  were  divided  equally  between  the 
four  religions.  Accordiuo-  to  law  it  made 
no  matter  if  a  competitor  for  office  of  an- 
other religion  were  better  qualified,  as  the 
employments  were  distributed  not  accord- 
ing to  the  capacity  of  the  candidates,  but 
the  nature  of  the  religious  behef  they 
avowed.  The  consequence  of  this  was  an 
exceedingly  creditable  display  of  sectarian 
piety,  at  each  election,  on  the  part  of  the 
needy  otiice-hunters. 

The  Transylvanian  Diet  consisted  of  but 
one  house,  and  was  composed  of — 

Firstly,  The  deputies  elected  by  the  de- 
partments of  the  several  races,  every  depart- 
ment sending  two  members.  In  the  Hun- 
garian counties  the  election  was  the  same 
as  in  Hungary  proper,  the  fundamental 
institution  being-  based  upon  the  nobility. 
The  Szeklers  being  a  tribe  of  nobles  and 
enjoying  s])ecial  privileges,  every  Szekler 
Avas  an  elector.  The  Szekler  counties  had 
also  tlie  right  to  elect  their  own  Mayors,  a 
privilege  enjoyed  by  no  others.  The  Sax- 
ons were  possessed  of  civil  institutions  dif- 
ferent from  the  Magyars,  somewhat  tinged 
with  the  principles  of  the  old  lioman  con- 
stitutions, and  in  theory  based  upon  liberty 
and  equality ;  but  in  practice,  through  the 
intrigues  of  the  Court  and  the  influence  of 
the  bureaucratic  league,  tliey  became  in- 
struments of  tyranny. 

Secondly,  The  deputies  from  Ihe  privileged 
towns,  two  tVom  each. 

Tliirdly,  The  deputies  from  the  single 
capital  and  convent  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
All  these  deputies  had  individually  votes. 
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Fourthly,  A  portion  of  the  magnates  and 
■wealthy  nobles  called  to  legislation  by  spe- 
cial letters  of  appointment,  given  by  the 
Grand  Duke,  usually  called  littcrce  regales, 
royal  letters,  whence  these  deputies  Avere 
called  Regalists.  Thus  it  was  in  Transyl- 
vania, that  only  such  of  the  nobles  as  were 
friends  to  the  monarch  entered  the  Diet. 

Fifthly,  The  bishops  of  the  Catholic  and 
the  united  Greek  Church. 

This  Diet  was  presided  over  by  an  elec- 
tive president,  whose  station  was  the  most 
important  in  Transylvania.  Besides  exercis- 
ing the  law-making  power,  the  Diet  elected 
the  principal  office-holders,  from  the  gover- 
nor of  Transylvania  down.  But  in  these 
elections  the  four  religions  we  have  before 
given  were  obliged  to  be  respected  ;  and  for 
every  office  three  candidates  of  each  religion 
were  chosen  and  nominated  to  the  sovereign, 
who  selected  from  these.  But  the  King- 
was  bound  in  his  choice  to  respect  the  same 
principles,  and  divide  his  gift  of  life-offices 
among  the  favored  behefs. 

According  to  the  compact  made  in  1690 
with  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  the  Diet  was 
to  be  convoked  annually  by  a  special  minis- 
ter. The  laws  and  resolutions  which  passed 
the  Diet  were  submitted  to  the  Ki'ag,  who 
had  a  ]-ight  to  send  them  back  with  his 
objections,  which  Avere  to  be  respectfully 
con^iidered.  Unfortunately,  there  was  no 
limit  as  to  the  time  in  which  a  bill  should 
be  returned,  and  frequently  very  necessary 
bills  of  immediate  importance  were  retained 
some  half  a  century  by  the  supreme  power, 
in  order  to  give  proper  consideration.  The 
deputies  from  the  towns  in  Transylvania, 
and  the  members  of  the  lowev  house,  were 
paid  from  the  public  treasury  ;  but  the  no- 
bles and  bishops,  being  suppo.sed  to  represent 
their  own  interests,  obtained  no  compensa- 
tion. 

Such  were  the  peculir.rities  of  the  two 
constitutions,  at  the  incipiency  of  the  strug- 
gle for  reform  and  freeUom  ;  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  legislative  bodies  was  found  to  be 
the  greatest  bar  to  advancement.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  upper  bouse  in  Hungary,  and  the 
I'egalists  in  Transylvania,  were  the  principal 
tools  employed,  by  the  Austrian  Governmii'iit 
to  carry  out  'Jieir  darling  wish,  and  \inder- 
raine  the  structure  of  Hungarian  nationality. 
In  Hungary,  the  majority  Oi  the  magnates 
were  coiVscrvatives,  who  completely  checked 
i;he  eFovts  of  the  progressive  nobles.  Though 


the  lo^(ver  house  could  initiate  a  bill,  the 
upper  (iould  stop  it  of  course ;  and  any  mea- 
sure di:5pleasing  to  the  Coui't  of  Vienna  met 
with  a  prompt  negative  by  her  noble-born 
instruments.  In  Transylvania,  the  number 
of  regalists  not  being  determined  by  law,  the 
monarch  could  at  any  time  control  the  whole 
legislation  by  his  creatures.  Thus  it  was 
that  there  crept  into  the  Transylvanian  Diet 
a  set  of  miserable  conservatives,  whose  sole 
ambition  Avas  to  pander  to  the  views  of  the 
Court.  And  the  regalists  Avere  farther  as- 
sisted by  the  twenty-tAvo  representatives  of 
the  Saxons,  who  ncA'er  hesitated  to  take  any 
position  they  could,  antagonistic  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Hungarian  constitution  ;  and  the 
representatives  of  the  Szekler  and  Magyar 
races,  and  of  the  free  toAvns,  were  constantly 
in  danger  of  being  overAvhelmed  by  the 
Saxons  and  an  indefinite  number  of  regalists. 
A  constitution  so  ilhberal  as  each  of  these, 
hoAvever  well  it  might  have  ansAvered  in  a 
darker  time,  was  maniftstly  out  of  keeping 
Avith  the  2^i'ogres3  of  civilization,  and  it  be- 
came a  point  of  national  interest  to  effi^ct  a 
reform.  The  constitution  of  Hungary  had 
a  tendency,  though  based  upon  aristocratic 
principles,  to  iraproA'ement ;  but  so  actiA'e 
Avere  the  intrigues  of  the  ruling  house  against 
the  liberty  of  the  nation,  that  the  Diet  for  a 
lone;  Avhile  had  enouo;h  to  do  to  Avard  oflf 
these  blows  of  the  Court.  Francis  the  First, 
after  having,  as  previously  stated,  accepted 
and  sanctioned  the  conditions  imposed  on 
Leopold  the  Second,  and  re-affirmed  his 
acceptance  in  the  act  by  Avhich  he  created 
himself  Emperor  of  Austria,  convoked  the 
Diet  regularly,  according  to  law.  But  dur- 
ing that  time  the  nation  Avas  too  much 
occupied  with  Avars  and  rumors  of  Avars,  to 
proceed  regularly  or  zealously  Avith  consti- 
tutional or  social  reforms.  The  chivalrous 
nature  of  Hungary,  and  her  loyalty  to  the 
crov.'u  of  St.  Stephen,  led  her  to  submit  to 
repeated  demands  for  men  and  money,  Avith- 
out  exficting  in  return  an  abatement  of  griev- 
ances. "When  the  victories  of  Napoleon 
Vt'ere  shattering  the  unity  of  Austria,  the 
Diet  Avas  reminded  of  its  response  to  Maria 
Theresa  at  a  similar  crisis,  and  each  appeal 
to  their  liberality  Avas  answered  with  devo- 
tion if  not  enthusiasm.  EA'en  when  the 
Hungarians  had  grown  Aveary  of  a  war 
Avherein  they  had  performed  the  giant's 
labor  for  the  dwarf's  rcAvard,  the  near  ap- 
,  proach  of  the  invader  made  them  firmey 
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in  defense  of  tlie  very  King-  who  lincl  vio- 
lated their  rights.  When  the  victorious 
army  of  Napoleon  crossed  the  frontiers  of 
Hungaiy,  its  great  commander  issued  a  pro- 
clamation to  the  people,  promising  to  main- 
tain their  national  independence,  and  inviting 
them  to  elect  any  King  they  chose  according 
to  their  national  constitution.  In  that  mem- 
orable proclamation  the  various  ^■iolations  of 
the  constitution  by  the  house  of  Hapsbnrg 
were  clearly  exposed,  and  how  little  of  good 
and  much  of  evil  Hungary  must  necessarily 
expect  from  its  perfidious  royal  race.  Able 
and  masterly  in  its  style  and  tenor,  it  was 
correct  in  its  conclusions  ;  for  it  projihesied, 
as  the  result  of  a  refusal  to  abandon  the 
Emperor-King,  the  ultimate  downfall  of 
Hungarian  liberty  and  independence.  Let- 
ters were  also  dispatched  by  Napoleon  to 
leading  Hungarians,  containing  the  same 
striking  considerations.  But  the  fidelity  of 
the  nation  remained  intact ;  it  respected  its 
allegiance  to  its  sovereign,  and  continued  a 
war  which  could  never  turn  out  to  its  own 
advantage,  unless  the  Court,  in  return  for 
such  devotion,  would  on  the  restoration  of 
peace  assist  in  the  necessary  reforms.  But  the 
chivalry  of  the  nation  was  ill-recompensed. 
From  1796  to  1811,  the  Diets  were  con- 
voked to  grant  supplies,  and  prorogued 
when  they  began  to  discuss  grievances  ;  and 
thus  for  year  after  year  the  unequal  contest 
was  maintained  between  a  generous  people 
and  a  prince  who  forgot  nothing  save  his 
promises. 

At  the  peace  of  1815,  it  was  found  that 
Hungary,  in  spite  of  wars,  levies,  and  the 
worst  of  governments,  had  materially  in- 
creased in  prosperity ;  and  it  was  every 
where  hoped  that  peace  would  afford  an 
opportunity  of  devising  and  eifectiug  those 
cardinal  reforms  admitted  to  be  so  neces- 
sary. But  it  was  an  era  of  protracted  dis- 
appointment, Austria,  as  a  member  of  the 
Holy  AUiance,  was  now  more  than  ever 
determined  to  place  Hungary  on  the  same 
footing  with  her  hereditary  vStates,  A  Court 
party  was  sedulously  fostered  in  the  Diet  and 
the  country;  Austrian  officers  were  placed 
in  command  of  Hungarian  regiments  ;  and 
every  effort  was  made  to  gain  the  necessary 
strength  to  consummate  their  intrigues.  In 
the  army  no  Hungarian  could  arrive  at  dis- 
tinction, if  he  were  not  educated  as  a  tool  of 
the  Camarilla — unless  it  might  be  a  few 
stubborn  fellows  who  fought  their  way  up 


in  spite  of  all  persecution.  The  censorship 
of  the  press  was  rigorously  enforced ;  new 
and  galling  restrictions  were  placed  upon 
commerce ;  the  paper  currency,  immensely 
expanded  during  a  long  war,  was  depreciated 
by  government,  at  two  several  times,  98  per 
centum ;  Francis,  in  infraction  of  his  coro- 
nation oath,  did  not  convoke  the  Diet  from 
1811  to  1825;  and  nearly  every  article  of 
the  constitution  of  1790  was  assailed  by 
violence  or  evaded  by  intrigues.  In  1822 
and  1823,  the  Austrian  Cabinet  attempted 
to  levy  troops  and  collect  taxes,  in  direct 
violation  of  the  diploma  of  Leopold  the 
Second.  The  county  courts  refused  to  put 
in  execution  the  illegal  orders.  The  Cabi- 
net, determined  to  enforce  its  usurped  au- 
thority, surrounded  many  of  the  county 
halls  with  troops,  during  the  session  of  the 
legislative  court,  intending  to  intimidate  the 
members.  But  this  move  was  met  by  pas- 
sive but  unshaken  resistance,  each  member 
declaring  that  he  would  be  buried  beneath 
the  ruins  of  the  hall  where  he  sat  rather  than 
yield  to  so  palpable  a  violation  of  the  consti- 
tution. At  length  Francis  was  compelled 
to  recede,  and  in  1825  again  assembled  the 
Hungarian  Diet. 

Under  the  lead  of  the  distinguished  Nagy 
Pal,  or  Paul  Nagy,  the  session  of  this  Diet 
was  stormy ;  but  found  only  time  to  discuss 
and  endeavor  to  obtain  atonement  for  the 
accumulated  wrongs  of  thirty-five  years.  So 
resolutely  did  they  proceed  about  this  work, 
that  the  Eniperor-King  retracted,  apologized, 
and  by  additional  articles  engaged  to  observe 
the  fundamental  laws  of  his  Hungarian  king- 
dom, to  convoke  the  Diet  triennially,  and 
not  to  levy  subsidies  without  its  authority 
and  warrant. 

From  that  year  the  movements  of  the  Aus- 
trian Government  were  less  daring  and  more 
insidious.  After  the  Diet  of  1825,  the 
Court  of  Vienna  sent  for  Nagy  Pal,  the 
leader  of  the  lower  house,  that  he  might 
hear  the  royal  word.  The  exact  nature  of 
the  interview  is  not  public.  But  in  the  next 
Diet,  Nagy  Pal  was  dumb,  took  no  more  an 
active  part  in  politics,  became  the  recipient 
of  a  very  lucrative  office  from  the  Enijieror- 
King,  and  in  his  private  conversation  was 
ever  after  a  strong  advocate  of  conservative 
measures. 

L' p  till  that  time  the  democratic  principle 

in  government  was  hardly  known  in  Hun- 

.  gary,  the  constitution  being  based  solely  on 
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the  privileges  of  the  nobles,  and  these  last 
continually  endangered  by  the  acts  of  abso- 
lutism. The  i^ride  and  alarm  of  the  noble 
Diet  kept  it  aloof  from  the  great  idea  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  until  a  leader  appeared 
in  the  person  of  Count  Stephen  Szechenyi, 
to  raise  the  banner  of  democracy  and  pro- 
gress. 

Szechenyi,  a  member  of  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  houses  of  Hungary,  wealthy,  well 
educated,  with  a  mind  improved  by  travel, 
and  having  natural  talents  of  a  high  order, 
espoused  the  cause  of  liberahsm  with  ardor, 
and  soon  roused  the  vast  body  of  the  nation 
to  a  sense  of  its  wants,  and  an  expression  of 
its  wishes.  With  him  were  soon  found 
nobles,  priests  and  people,  and  the  popular 
tide  began  to  flow  with  a  steady  and  resist- 
less motion,  which  at  once  terrified  and  pro- 
voked the  Court.  Suddenly,  in  the  midst 
of  the  war  of  parties,  the  active  agitation  of 
the  progressives,  and  the  steady  resistance 
of  the  Court  party,  there  sprang,  Minerva- 
like,  from  the  head  of  the  revolutionary 
Jove,  that  man  now  known  as  Kossuth  the 
Exile,  but  to  be  recorded  in  history  as  Kos- 
suth the  Great. 

Louis  Kossuth  was  born  of  a  noble 
Hungarian  family,  in  the  county  of  Zem- 
pleny.  He  received  his  education  in  the 
Protestant  college  at  Sarospatak.  As  a  boy 
he  displayed  every  token  of  a  strong  intel- 
lect. After  graduating  with  high  honors, 
he  commenced  the  study  of  law  at  Eperjes, 
and  was  finally  admitted  to  the  bar.  As  a 
young  lawyer  he  went  to  Presburg  to  in- 
crease his  knowledge  of  constitutional  law. 
Arriving  at  or  about  the  time  when  the 
publication  of  the  debates  and  proceedings 
of  the  Diet  was  suppressed  by  a  royal  de- 
cree, he  became  an  intimate  acquaintance  of 
Szechenyi  and  Wesselenyi.  By  their  assist- 
ance he  began  to  prepare  and  disseminate, 
in  writing,  secret  reports  of  the  discussions 
in  the  Diet.  This  succeeded  admirably, 
especially  so  long  as  it  escaped  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Austrian  Cabinet.  He  wrote 
with  great  facility  and  dispatch,  and  the 
patriots  throughout  the  country  received 
early  and  authentic  information  of  every 
measure  before  the  legislature.  But  the 
spies  of  the  Court  soon  discovered  this  move- 
ment, and  at  once  subjected  the  volunteer 
reporter  to  determined  prosecutions.  Nu- 
merous other  liberal  members  were  indicted 
at  the  same  time,  Wesselenyi  for  instance, 


and  condemned.  Kossuth  fared  no  better 
than  his  associates,  and  was  doomed  to  suf- 
fer two  years'  imprisonment  at  Pest. 

During  the  time  of  his  incarceration,  he 
devoted  himself  earnestly  to  the  study  of  the 
languages  and  mathematics.  When  the 
amnesty  was  proclaimed,  he  was  released  in 
common  with  other  2)olitical  prisoners,  and 
came  from  the  Austrian  dungeon,  weakened 
in  health,  but  with  a  mind  enlarged  by  study 
and  reflection.  His  suffering  in  a  good 
cause  and  the  preeminence  of  his  talents 
attracted  public  attention  and  achieved  popu- 
lar support ;  so  that  not  long  after  his  en- 
largement he  was  enabled  to  stand  at  the 
head  of  a  joiu-nal  as  its  editor.  He  gave 
a  new  character  to  Hungarian  journalism. 
The  carefully-prepared  leading  articles  in  his 
j^aper  were  ardently  read  over  the  whole 
country,  and  gave  a  new  impulse  to  political 
movements.  The  most  important  points  of 
the  reforms  demanded  were  explained  in 
that  lucid,  stirring  and  eloquent  style  which 
characterized  every  eff"usion  from  his  pen. 
As  a  noble  of  Hungary,  and  consequently 
member  of  the  county  legislature,  he  took 
an  active  part  in  the  general  meetings  of  the 
Council  at  Pesth,  where  he  began  his  career 
as  a  public  speaker.  His  extraordinary  ora- 
torical efforts  thrilled  his  auditors  like  an 
electric  shock,  and  the  whole  assembly  vi- 
brated with  his  almost  magical  eloquence. 
His  masterly  speeches  produced  a  similar 
effect  in  print.  Sent  by  thousands  to  all 
parts  of  Hungary,  they  produced  the  same 
enthusiasm  as  at  Pest,  and  won  for  him 
the  lore  and  confidence  of  the  nation.  It 
was  at  this  part  of  his  career  that  he  met 
the  opposition  of  Szechenyi,  and  hence  it 
was  that  the  attacks  of  the  latter  were  un- 
justly said  to  be  dictated  by  jealousy  of  an 
ascending  rival,    y 

It  is  scarcely  possible  for  us  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  oratory  of  Kossuth.  A  friend  of 
ours  who  heard  him  says  that  his  style  is 
more  like  that  of  Canning,  the  once  cele- 
brated English  Minister,  than  any  other. 
The  most  engaging  manners  and  fine  features 
were  combined  with  an  evidently  tender 
feeling  for  the  whole  human  race,  which 
displayed  itself  in  every  gesture.  On  all  oc- 
casions and  on  all  subjects  his  reasoning  was 
purely  logical,  and  arrayed  in  the  fittest 
words  ;  his  sentences,  pronounced  in  silvery 
tones,  pierced  the  very  souls  of  his  hearers. 
His  occasional  touches  of  pathos  would  draw 
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tears  from  tlie  most  impenetrable,  and  his 
thrilling  appeals  excite  the  most  impas- 
sive to  the  utmost  of  patriotic  enthusiasm. 
When  inveighing  against  tyranny  and  des- 
potic innovations,  his  soft  eyes  changed  their 
character,  assumed  a  preternatural  bright- 
ness, and  shot  forth  indignant  flashes ;  his 
usually  kind  manner  changed  to  a  stern 
determination  ;  and  his  defiant  2)osition  was 
that  of  a  gladiator  in  the  arena.  Oratory 
such  as  this,  combining  mental  and  physical 
eloquence  in  excess,  could  not  foil  of  its  ob- 
ject; and  beneath  the  storm  it  produced, 
the  whole  country  rocked  and  heaved  like  a 
tempestuous  sea. 

This  extraordinary  effect,  and  the  conse- 
quent popularity  of  Kossuth,  were  by  no 
means  to  the  taste  of  the  Court ;  but  there 
was  no  mode  to  act,  under  the  letter  of  law, 
against  the  zealous  reformer.  All  his  pro- 
ceedings were  confined  within  the  strict  lim- 
its of  the  constitution  and  laws,  and  would 
not  have  been  dangerous  were  they  not  per- 
formed in  au  extraordinary  manner,  by  an 
extraordinary  man.  The  Court  feared  to 
take  any  grossly  illegal  step  lest  it  might 
precipitate  matters  to  a  crisis ;  but  it  neg- 
lected no  means  to  stay  the  proceedings  or 
weaken  the  influence  of  its  great  opponent. 
The  first  act  of  the  Court  was  to  silence 
his  editorial  voice — to  remove  him  from  the 
editorial  control  of  his  paper.  The  owner 
of  this  journal  was  a  book- seller  and  pub- 
lisher in  Pest.  Him  the  Court  commenced 
to  persecute,  and  after  having  exposed  him 
to  numerous  assaults  and  vexations,  threat- 
ened to  suppress  his  publications,  unless  he 
dismissed  Kossuth  from  the  editorial  chair. 
The  owner,  to  save  his  property  and  perhaps 
his  liberty,  acceded,  and  another  person  was 
obtained  to  attend  to  the  editorial  duties. 
Kossuth,  thus  removed  from  his  vantage- 
ground,  demanded,  as  a  free  citizen,  the  au- 
thority to  become  proprietor  and  publisher 
of  a  n-aw  journal ;  but  this  he  could  not  ob- 
tain. A\l  his  pohtical  agitation  was  now 
concentrated  in  the  county  meetings,  where 
lie  continued  ^„aily  to  display  greater  tact 
and  talent  than  ever.  The  Court  resolved 
to  remove  him  from  this  stage,  and  urged 
its  partisans  to  object  to  Ms  admission  to  the 
meetings  of  the  local  legislature  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  no  property  in  the 
bounds  of  the  county,  and  consequently  had 
no  right  of  membership  in  the  municipality. 
Tii^  objection,  pitiful  as  it  was,  would  have 


been  sufficient;  but  the  patriotic  party  at 
once  united,  and  soon  disarmed  that  objec- 
tion by  conveying  to  him  an  estate.  Thus 
the  Court  was  foiled  in  that  endeavor. 

Kossuth  still  continued  his  political  labors. 
Having  been  made  such  a  prominent  point 
of  attack  and  persecution  by  the  Court,  his 
adherents  increased  their  numbers  im- 
mensely, and  his  influence  augmented  in 
proportion.  He  entered  into  all  the  pro- 
gressive associations  ;  and  if  a  society  were 
formed  for  the  development  of  any  brancli 
of  industry,  or  the  achievement  of  any  par- 
ticular or  general  public  good,  his  name  was 
to  be  seen  among  its  earliest  subscribers. 
His  character  at  this  period  was  as  pure  as 
it  always  continued  to  be ;  and  of  that  it  is 
enough  to  say,  that  with  the  control  of  the 
whole  treasury  in  his  hands,  he  took  from 
the  country  when  he  fled  but  five  hundred 
ducats  ;  and  his  family,  when  in  an  Austrian 
dungeon,  were  absolutely  exposed  to  want. 
During  a  number  of  years  he  continued  an 
incessant  agitation ;  and  when  the  Diet  of 
1847  was  convoked,  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  lower  house.  From  that  time 
forth  his  biography  is  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  his  country,  that 
to  resume  our  summary  will  readily  satisfy 
the  reader. 

In  spite  of  all  the  machinations  of  the 
Austrian  Court,  the  opposition  grew  stronger 
day  by  day.  The  house  of  Hapsburg  saw, 
with  chagrin  and  mortification,  that  every 
step  it  had  taken  only  served  to  alienate  the 
confidence  of  its  own  partisans,  and  beheld 
its  power  becoming  weaker  every  day  through 
its  own  ill-judged  perfidy.  The  common 
sense  of  the  nation  readily  penetrated  the 
ultimate  aim  of  the  dominant  house,  which 
was  the  extinction  of  Hungarian  nationality. 
The  bold  advocacy  of  reform  and  emanci- 
pation by  Kossuth  and  the  liberalists  ar- 
rayed on  their  side  the  young,  the  generous, 
and  the  patriotic ;  while  the  ruin  that  must 
ensue  if  Hungary  were  made  a  mere  appa- 
nage to  Austria,  aroused  the  faltering  and 
alarmed  the  conservative.  A  gradual  and 
firm  union,  for  the  sake  of  their  fatherland, 
ensued  among  all  classes  ;  and  this  token  of 
a  popular  storm  struck  dismay  into  the 
hearts  of  the  Camarilla.  In  1845-6  the 
Court  made  its  last  constitutional  efforts,  by 
displacing  all  the  county  Mayors  who  were 
suspected  of  the  least  inclination  to  liberal- 
ism, and  supplying  their  places  with  crea- 
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tures  of  its  own.  As  soon  as  this  work  of 
purification,  as  they  called  it,  was  complete, 
the  salaries  of  the  Mayors  were  considerably 
augmented,  partly  to  render  the  office  de- 
sirable to  avaricious  nobles,  and  partly  to 
fortify  their  extraordinary  purity  with  a 
golden  armor,  utterly  impervious  to  the  at- 
tacks of  honor  or  patriotism.  At  the  same 
time  it  made  it  obligatory  upon  these  May- 
ors to  reside  constantly  within  the  bounds 
of  their  jurisdictions,  and  forced  them  to 
assist  and  lead  in  all  measures  of  legislation 
and  administration  in  their  several  counties  ; ; 
thus  givmg  them  a  power  to  which  they 
were  not  entitled  either  by  law  or  custom. 
Nor  did  it  stop  here.  Determined  to  or- 
ganize if  possible  a  strong  conservative,  or 
rather  retrograde  party,  the  Government 
convoked  the  Transylvauian  Diet  in  1846 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  existing 
feudal  system.  The  Camarilla  judged  with 
correctness  that  this  subject  would  excite 
the  alarm  of  the  timid  nobles,  and  unite  at 
once  all  the  strong  conservative  elements. 
It  was  a  shrewd  view  of  things ;  and  the 
motion  was  proved,  by  its  results,  to  have 
been  an  able  one.  The  regalists  were  ap- 
pointed with  care,  and  in  such  great  num- 
bers that  the  hberalists  gave  way  ;  the  elec- 
tions went  by  default,  and  the  retrograde 
Diet  was  chosen.  Elated  at  this  success,  the 
Court  endeavored  to  succeed  on  a  larger 
field,  and  proceeded,  in  ISiV,  to  convoke 
the  Diet  of  Hungary. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Transylvauian 
Diet  were  so  far  satisfactory  to  the  Court, 
and  the  hope  of  ultimately  reducing  the 
country  to  a  provincial  position  became  so 
strong,  that  it  suffered  the  Diet  to  vote  a  new 
feudal  law.  This,  however,  was  one  which 
could  not  be  popular.  It  did  not  give  a 
single  material  advantage  to  the  laboring 
class — the  broad  substructure  upon  which 
every  nation  must  rest,  and  without  whose 
content  and  comfort  no  nation  can  prosper. 
It  contained  a  number  of  fine  flourishes — 
words  of  encouragement  and  praise — but 
did  not  lift  a  straw's  weight  of  burthen  from 
the  backs  of  the  trodden  serfs.  Such  a  law 
could  not  satisfy  the  people.  It  was  begot- 
ten by  egotism  and  stupidity,  and  sanctioned 
by  ignorance  and  inexperience — unless,  in- 
deed, the  royal  confirmation  to  the  act  was 
given  through  a  cunning  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  Court,  who  had  observed  how  much 
easier  it  is  to  invade  nationality  when  one 


portion  of  a  people  is  discontented  with 
another. 

The  true  patriot  beheld  with  pain  these 
triumphs  of  tyranny,  whether  of  the  Court  or 
the  conservative  nobles,  and  observed  with 
mingled  anger  and  alarm  the  state  of  afltairs 
in  Transylvania.  The  hopes  of  the  truly 
liberal  party  were  now  concentrated  on  the 
action  of  Hungary,  whose  Diet  was  to  open 
in  1847.  The  county  elections  began,  and 
the  result  was  av/aited  by  both  parties  with 
anxiety.  Every  measure  was  taken  by  the 
Court  to  arrest  the  progress  of  political  tVee- 
dom  ;  and  all  these  plans  were  frustrated  by 
the  zealous  and  energetic  efforts  of  Kossuth 
and  his  compatriots.  The  elections  over,  it 
was  found  that  the  progressive  party  had 
achieved  a  decided  triumph.  Louis  Kossuth 
himself  and  his  friends  were  elected ;  and 
great  reforms  were  under  the  circumstances 
to  be  expected. 

The  Court  saw  its  hopes  and  designs 
thwarted  by  the  sound  common  sense  of 
Hungary,  and  as  a  last  resort  concentrated 
their  force  upon  the  office  of  Palatine,  in  order 
to  obtain  it  for  a  member  of  the  reigning 
house.  No  individual  could  have  been 
chosen  for  such  a  purpose  with  more  judg- 
ment than  he  whom  they  offered  as  a  candi- 
date— the  Archduke  Stephen.  He  was  the 
son  of  the  Archduke  Joseph,  who  for  more 
than  half  a  century  had  exercised  the  office 
of  Palatine ;  he  was  born  at  Buda,  in  Hun- 
gary ;  had  been  educated  at  a  Hungarian 
university,  and  spoke  with  ease  and  fluency 
the  Magyar  language.  The  election  of  Pala- 
tine being  fixed  for  the  next  Diet,  the  Arch- 
duke opened  the  electioneering  campaign 
some  months  before  the  session  was  to  begin. 
In  the  conduct  of  this  he  showed  himself  an 
able  tactician,  and  displayed  a  degree  of 
finesse  which  would  have  done  no  discredit 
to  the  shrewdest  stump  candidate  thai  ever 
kissed  all  the  ugly  babies  in  his  district,  or 
inquired  particularly  and  aftectionately  f-fter 
the  welfare  of  the  wife  and  family  of  some 
till  then  unnoticed  voter.  Ho  travelled 
around  the  country,  visiting  tjvery  place  of 
popular  resort,  assuming  ihe  most  conde- 
scending and  gracious  nir  possible,  and  de- 
claiming loudly  and  earnestly  on  the  pro- 
gress in  prosperity  and  material  reform  which 
the  country  xrould  soon  be  able  to  make- 
The  bait  took,  and  the  people  swallowed  it, 
hook  and  all.  Every  one  was  delighted  with 
the  atfability  and  patriotism  of  the  Arch- 
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duke ;  even  the  most  mistrustful  tliought 
liim  to  be  "  a  marvellously  proper  man ;" 
the  Diet  met,  and  he  was  elected  to  the 
office  of  Palatine. 

The  Diet  of  1847-8,  from  the  opening  of 
its  session,  displayed  a  determination  to  effect 
by  all  peaceable  and  constitutional  means 
the  most  decided  and  practical  reforms. 
The  lower  house  was  composed  of  the  most 
illustrious  patriots  and  statesmen  in  the  land. 
Among  these  Kossuth  Laj 6s,  known  iu  Eng- 
land as  Louis  Kossuth,  stood  at  first  con- 
spicuous, and  ultimately  preeminent.  Not 
long  after  the  opening  of  the  debates,  by 
the  fascination  of  his  incomparable  elo- 
quence and  that  magical  power  which  men 
of  mark  exercise  over  a  deliberative  body, 
he  became  recognized  as  the  leader  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  the  upper 
house,  through  the  expansion  of  public 
opinion,  hberalism  obtained  a  strong  hold. 
The  magnates  began  to  discover  that  the 
true  interest  of  the  rich  and  noble  was  to 
better  the  condition  of  the  poor  and  low- 
born, since  no  society  could  thrive  without 
it.  The  new  generation  of  nobles  were  to  a 
man  reformers  ;  and  the  Court  beheld  with 
profound  astonishment  the  whole  tendency 
and  character  of  the  upper  house,  their  once 
strong  ally,  entirely  changed.  The  very 
nobles  wiio  had  been  supposed  to  be  most 
firmly  in  the  interest  of  the  Camarilla  now 
followed  the  lead  of  Count  Louis  Bathyani, 
and  strove  manfully  for  the  honor,  inde- 
pendence and  prosperity  of  the  country,  and 
the  emancipation  and  political  regeneration 
of  the  people. 

This  favorable  condition  of  affairs  was  no 
little  increased  by  the  position  assumed  by 
the  clergy,  which  was  utterly  unexpected  by 
the  liberals.  This  change  in  clerical  action 
was  owing  to  a  gross  blunder  coinmitted  by 
the  Court — a  political  error  injurious  to 
themselves,  and  advantageous  to  the  friends 
of  freedom.  The  Catholic  clergy,  being  im- 
mensely rich  in  Hungary,  always  had  that 
great  influence  ia  national  affairs  which 
wealth  and  clerical  position  combined  are 
•sure  to  confer.  Regarding  this  body  as  one 
of  the  firmest  props  of  absolutism,  the  house 
of  Hapsburg  treated  it  with  every  kindness 
and  consideration ;  and,  in  return,  the  clergy 
was  careful  to  maintain  the  odious  position 
of  representative  of  arch-conservative  doc- 
trines. Some  years  since  a  decree  was  issued 
from  the  Vatican   at   Rome,  which   com- 


manded the  suppression  of  mixed  marriages 
in  the  Catholic  Church.  The  clergy  of 
Hungary  received  the  same  order,  and  hav- 
ing been  assured  by  the  Court  of  its  protec- 
tion, boldly  proceeded  to  the  execution  of 
their  duty  as  priests  and  prelates.  Their 
steps  made  the  most  lively  impression  upon 
the  public  mind;  the  sessions  of  the  county 
legislatures  became  scenes  of  a  quite  tumultu- 
ous discussion  of  the  subject,  and  the  warm- 
est ]"emonstrances  w^ere  addressed  to  the 
Court ;  but  the  latter  remaining  impassable, 
the  clergy  proceeded  to  stop,  by  all  means 
in  their  power,  the  mixed  marriages. 

By  these  proceedings  the  Catholic  Church 
of  Hungary  lost  thousands  of  members,  who 
passed  over  to  various  sects  of  the  Protes- 
tant religion.  The  clergy  at  once  assailed 
the  Court  with  energetic  demands  for  a  pro- 
hibition of  this  wholesale  apostasy ;  but  the 
Court  feared  to  make  the  experiment.  It 
rightly  judged  that  in  such  a  case  its  weak- 
ened influence  would  be  utterly  destroyed  ; 
consequently,  the  change  of  religion  on  the 
part  of  all  those  who  wished  to  marry  in  an 
opposite  faith  continued  and  increased  daily. 

It  was  natural  to  suppose  that  the  coming 
Diet  would  have  a  stormy  session,  and  still 
more  natural  to  expect  that  the  course  of 
the  clergy  would  be  vehemently  attacked  in 
that  body.  The  clergy  expected  this,  but 
having  a  promise  of  assistance  and  support 
from  the  Court,  appeared  boldly  and  proud- 
ly in  the  Diet.  The  attack,  as  expected, 
was  made,  with  bitterness  and  freedom  of 
invective.  But,  to  the  utter  astonishment 
of  the  clerical  members,  not  one  of  the  Court 
party  rose  to  defend  the  Church,  but  re- 
mained utterly  unimpressed,  and  calm  if  not 
amused  observers  of  the  scene.  For  what 
reason  did  the  Court  abandon  their  allies  ? 
or  had  they  a  reason  at  all  1  Was  it  not  an 
act  of  neglect  ?  Judging  from  other  cir- 
cumstances, or  rather  in  connection  with 
other  circumstances,  it  might  be  considered 
one  of  those  blunders  which  the  house  of 
Hapsburg  is  so  liable  to  commit.  Whatever 
might  have  been  the  cause,  the  effect  was 
one  of  importance  to  the  liberal  movement. 
For  the  clergy  felt  itself  abandoned  by  the 
Court,  exposed  to  the  continual  assaults  of 
its  enemies,  and  abased  in  the  public  esteem. 
A  blow  had  been  struck  at  its  influence  which 
could  not  be  forgotten  ;  and  it  only  awaited 
an  opportunity  to  repay  the  treatment  of 
the  Court,  and  regain  its  forfeited  position. 
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The  year  1847  approached ;  the  Diet  was 
to  be  oj^ened  ;  the  signs  of  the  times  indi- 
cated that  the  proceedings  of  this  Diet 
would  possess  as  much  interest  as  any  that 
were  recorded  in  the  annals  of  Hungary, 
judging  from  the  members  elect  of  the  lower 
house,  and  the  increased  number  of  the  op- 
position in  the  upper,  under  the  leadership 
of  Count  Louis  Bathyani ;  but  no  one  hoped 
to  see  the  clergy  take  the  attitude  they  as- 
sumed. That  was  an  agreeable  surprise  for 
the  patriotic,  and  a  terrible  shock  to  the 
Court  party. 

The  ancient  constitution  of  Hungary  is  a 
very  liberal  one  for  the  time  during  which  it 
was  made.  Perhaps  its  greatest  defect  was 
that  it  gave  a  too  extravagant  liberty  to  its 
citizens.  But  the  privileges  it  conferred,  the 
rights  it  defended,  were  those  of  a  certain 
class  alone — the  nobility  ;  and  even  in  that 
class  it  allowed  distinctions.  The  common 
people — the  life's  blood  of  a  state — were 
excluded  from  a  participation  in  the  act  of 
government,  and  from  the  full  protection  of 
the  fundamental  laws.  It  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  such  a  constitution  could  remain 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  Its  existence 
was  a  libel  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  peo- 
ple— a  bar  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
It  needed,  to  render  it  of  value,  the  most 
essential  reforms.  This  the  privileged  class 
saw  plainly  enough,  and  they  determined  to 
confer  upon  the  mass  of  the  people  the  right 
of  citizenship  and  political  power. 

The  first  internal  reforms,  indispensable  to 
the  welfare  of  the  country,  were  regarded 
as  these :  To  lessen  or  utterly  remove  the 
distinction  between  the  privileged  and  un- 
privileged classes  ;  to  improve  the  principles 
of  taxation  and  of  land  tenure ;  to  extend 
perfect  religious  toleration  to  all  religious 
sects  and  creeds ;  to  establish  free  trade  with 
all  nations — for  the  Austrian  Government 
thought  to  confine  Hungary  tb  Austria  for  a 
market,  while  treating  Hungarian  produce 
as  foreign ;  to  maintain  a  free  press,  and 
especially  the  right  to  publish  the  debates 
and  proceedings  of  the  Diet ;  to  develop 
the  great  resources  of  the  country  by  means 
of  railroads,  bridges,  and  other  plans  of  in- 
ternal improvement ;  and  finally,  but  as  im- 
portant as  any,  and  more  so  than  most,  to 
provide  for  a  system  of  general  education. 
These  were  the  reforms  demanded  by  all 
classes,  and  predetermined  upon  by  the 
liberal  party  in  both  houses. 


One  mode  of  resistance  by  Austria  to 
liberal  movements  was  to  extinguish  parlia- 
mentary bills  by  the  veto  of  the  crown  ;  the 
fear  of  which  had  paralyzed  the  upper  house, 
a  body  naturally  disposed  to  lean  to  Austria. 
Against  this  the  Hungarians  had  no  adequate 
constitutional  weapon  to  use,  since  the  Aus- 
trian Cabinet  was  not  responsible  to  the 
Hungarian  Diet.  The  often-repeated  de- 
claration of  their  independence  of  Austria 
by  their  sovereign,  and  in  particular  the  dis- 
tinct compact  of  Leopold  the  Second  in 
1790-91,  justified  them  in  endeavoring  by 
peaceable  means  to  obtain  an  independent 
ministry,  directly  responsible  to  their  own 
Diet.  Such  a  ministry  had  been  long  talk- 
ed of  and  claimed  in  the  Diet.  In  fact,  the 
conservative  party  and  the  opposition  had 
differed  little  as  to  the  objects  at  which  they 
aimed,  but  chiefly  in  the  degree  of  vehe- 
mence in  which  matters  should  be  urged; 
the  conservatives  2)leading  to  give  time  to 
the  Austrian  Court.  But  in  1848  the  con- 
servatives as  a  separate  party  were  destroyed, 
the  great  body  of  them  going  over  to  the 
opposition.  Thus  it  was  that  Louis  Kossuth 
carried,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  the  resolve 
that  the  constitution  of  Hungary  would 
never  be  free  from  the  eternal  machinations 
of  the  Austrian  Cabinet  until  a  constitutional 
government  was  established  in  the  foreign 
jjossessions  of  the  crown,  so  as  to  restore  the 
nationahties  as  they  were  at  the  period  when 
the  Diet  conferred  the  sovereignty  on  the 
bouse  of  Hapsburg.  A  series  of  reforms  were 
now  carried  in  quick  succession  after  the  ter- 
mination of  a  discussion  which  had  com- 
menced with  the  advent  of  Szechenyi  into 
pohtical  life. 

Now,  in  looking  at  the  events  of  the  Hun- 
garian struggle,  the  people  of  this  country 
have  been  frequently  led  into  gross  errors, 
but  to  none  more  manifestly  mischievous 
than  the  impression  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
commencement  of  the  struggle.  For  not 
only  was  the  contest  no  insurrection  against 
established  authority,  but  the  reforms  of 
1848  were  neither  won  by  fraud  nor  violence. 
An  assertion  that  the  changes  were  made  by 
force  has  been  put  foi'th  by  Austria  as  a  sort 
of  palliation  for  the  commission  of  cruelties 
which  have  made  her  the  detestation  of  the 
civilized  world.  On  the  contrary,  every 
change  was  wrought  in  a  constitutional  man- 
ner, through  legal  forms,  and  by  peaceful 
means.    And  this  was  the  more  stiiking 
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since  there  was  eveiy  provocation  to  a  revo- 
lutionary movement.  When  a  royal  house 
continues  to  usurp  the  powers  lodged  else- 
where by  the  compact  to  which  it  owes  its 
right  of  rule ;  when  it  invades  that  funda- 
mental law  upon  which  alone  its  own  au- 
thority is  based  ;  when  it  endeavors  to  de- 
base an  independent  people  to  a  provincial 
position,  and  to  put  their  guaranteed  rights  at 
the  mercy  of  absolute  v,\\\ ;  then,  indeed,  we 
may  hold,  with  Robespierre,  that  insurrec- 
tion becomes  the  most  sacred  of  rights,  and 
the  most  indispensable  of  duties.  The  Hun- 
garians took  no  advantage  of  these  crimes 
on  the  part  of  the  Court.  Determined  to 
emancipate  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
from  fetters  imposed  by  the  ignorance  and 
bigotry  of  past  ages,  and  to  place  their  coun- 
try on  the  utmost  pinnacle  of  civilization, 
they  were  content  that  the  executive  power 
should  remain  vested  in  the  house  of  Haps- 
burg.  They  had  neither  design  nor  desire 
to  overthrow  the  reigning  dynasty.  There 
was  no  intention  to  depose  Ferdinand.  The 
purpose  of  the  reformers  was  an  honest  one. 
They  wished  to  emancipate  the  people  ;  to 
recreate  the  nation  ;  not  to  aggrandize  them- 
selves, nor  to  form  a  new  dynasty.  And 
that  could  be  done  without  any  infraction 
of  the  compact  between  prince  and  people. 
The  nobles  desired  to  curtail  themselves  of 
privileges  which  were  in  direct  antagonism 
to  the  spirit  of  the  century  ;  they  proposed 
to  raise  the  hitherto  down-trodden  serf  to  a 
political  equality  with  themselves.  But  they 
felt  it  was  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  their 
purpose  to  do  this  remodelling  of  a  consti- 
tution within  the  pale  of  the  constitution. 
Every  measure  brought  forward,  every  re- 
form urged,  was  as  strictly  pressed  and  ulti- 
mately achieved  under  the  forms  of  juris- 
prudence, as  the  most  conservative  champion 
of  law  and  order  could  desire.  All  was 
done  with  the  apparent  concurrence  of  the 
viceroy,  the  Archduke  Stephen,  who  seemed 
to  identify  the  cause  of  the  country  with  his 
own.  The  Emperor-King,  Ferdinand,  dis- 
played the  greatest  desire  to  comply  with 
and  complete  the  wishes  of  the  people ;  and 
the  latter  showed  no  inclination  to  abridge 
a  reign  which  promised  in  its  close  to  be  so 
brilliant  and  glorious. 

During  that  memorable  Diet  of  1848-9, 
the  hopes  of  the  patriot  rose  to  their  utmost 
point  of  culmination.  The  independence 
of  the  realm  appeared  to  be  assured ;  all 


the  reforms  immediately  necessary  had  pass- 
ed the  Diet  and  been  confirmed  by  the  sov- 
ereign. The  constitution  was  extended  to 
all  classes,  and  civil  equality  announced. 
The  ancient  Diet,  constituted  of  or  elected 
by  the  nobility,  was  changed  into  a  true 
House  of  Representatives,  whose  constitu- 
ents were  a  class  hitherto  excluded  from  the 
privilege  of  suffrage.  The  feudal  system 
was  abolished,  and  millions  of  inhabitants, 
formerly  serfs,  became  at  once  citizens  and 
freeholders,  receiving,  on  a  promise  to  in- 
demnify its  former  proprietors  for  feudal  ser- 
vices, the  land  they  cultivated  in  fee-simple. 
Every  such  freeholder  had  a  vote  in  the 
election  of  those  who  were  to  levy  taxes  upon 
his  property ;  every  thirty  thousand  inhabi- 
tants were  entitled  to  a  representative  in  the 
national  Assembly ;  every  free  town  to  one 
or  more  representatives,  according  to  its  size 
and  population.  Thus  the  lower  house  of 
the  Diet  became  rej^resentatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  not  of  the  uobihty ;  and  to  a  seat 
in  this  house  every  citizen  was  made  eligible. 
The  new  Diet  was  to  be  presided  over  by 
an  elective  chairman,  and  all  the  other  offi- 
cers of  the  Diet  were  chosen  by  itself.* 

The  re-organization  of  the  upper  house, 
or  House  of  Magnates,  was  postponed  to  a 
future  time.  It  was  thus  far  decided,  how- 
ever, that  there  should  henceforth  continue 
to  be  two  houses  in  the  Diet.  As  it  was 
not  proper  in  a  representative  government 
that  one  part  of  the  legislature  should  con- 
sist of  members  qualified  by  birth,  it  was 
determined  to  re-organize  the  upper  house ; 
but  as  it  was  a  matter  of  grave  importance, 
the  assembly  determined  to  make  the  change 
at  a  later  time  and  after  a  careful  dehbera- 
tion.  Thus  the  upper  house  was,  for  the 
time,  preserved  in  its  ancient  form. 

Before  the  end  of  the  month  of  March, 
1848,  a  deputation  of  members  from  both 
houses  of  the  Diet  appeared  in  Vienna,  car- 
rying with  them  the  unanimous  wish  of  the 


*  Let  it  be  here  understood,  however,  that  the 
Hungarian  peasant  was  never  bound  to  the  soil 
as  in  Russia.  He  could  settle  where  he  chose ; 
but  he  could  not  hold  real  estate.  There  were,  to 
be  sure,  certainly  some  cases  where  the  peasants 
held  estates ;  but  for  this  they  were  obliged  to 
pay  certain  duties  to  the  lord  of  the  land.  These 
duties,  and  the  tenths,  were  abolished  by  the  laws 
of  March,  1848,  giving  to  the  peasant  the  real 
property  of  the  soil,  which  hitherto  he  had  culti- 
vated on  the  payment  of  feudal  duties. 
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Diet  that  the  King  would  consent  to  various 
bills.  Among  these  the  greatest  constitu- 
tional change  was  the  restoration  of  the  old 
union  between  the  Diets  of  Hungary  and 
Transylvania,  provided  the  Transylvanian 
Diet  concurred,  a  bill  to  that  effect  having 
passed  the  Hungarian  Diet.  It  was  pro- 
vided, in  case  Transylvania  concurred,  that 
the  members  of  her  Diet  should  enter  that 
of  Hungary — the  regalists  in  the  upper, 
and  the  elected  deputies  in  the  lower  house. 
All  reasonable  pretensions  of  the  Transyl- 
vanians  were  to  be  admitted,  and  all  privi- 
leges guaranteed.  But,  socially,  the  most 
important  laws  were  those  ec[ualizing  all 
classes  and  creeds,  and  that  noble  enactment 
which  quit  the  peasant  of  feudal  burthens, 
and  converted  him  into  a  lord  of  the  soil. 
This  last  bill  had  passed  both  houses,  on 
February  4th,  1848,  before  the  French 
revolution  had  broken  out,  so  that  the 
emancipation  of  the  peasants  was  no  result 
of  revolution  elsewhere,  but  the  homage  of 
nobles  to  truth  and  justice — the  free  act  of 
men  who  stripped  themselves  of  the  heredi- 
tary privileges  of  centuries  from  motives  of 
enlarged  philanthropy  and  devotion  to  the 
real  interests  of  their  country.  All  these 
reforms,  without  exception,  were  accepted 
by  the  King,  who,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Diet,  proceeded  to  Presburg,  in  Hungary, 
with  the  Court,  to  ratify  them.  There,  to 
the  highest  satisfaction  and  amid  the  liveliest 
manifestations  of  joy  and  loyalty,  he  gave 
the  royal  sanction,  and  after  having  solemnly 
sworn  to  protect  and  defend  them,  returned 
to  Vienna. 


Such  is  the  true  summary  of  the  most  im- 
portant reforms  adopted  by  the  Hungarian 
Diet  of  1848  ;  such  is  the  true  history  of 
their  adoption.  It  will  be  seen  therefore 
that  they  were  the  result  of  peaceful,  calm 
deliberation ;  tliat  they  were  commenced, 
carried  on,  and  completed,  in  compliance 
with  both  the  1  tter  and  spirit  of  law ;  that 
they  were  the  result  of  neither  turbulence, 
fear,  nor  insurrection.  They  were  justly  re- 
garded by  all  patriotic  Hungarians  as  their 
charter  of  rights,  opening  the  promise  of  a 
national  career  whose  progress  and  briUiancy 
should  emulate  that  of  the  most  favored 
constitutional  government. 

But  by  these  laws  both  the  royal  oath 
and  the  rights  of  the  people  were  made 
positive,  and  warranted  against  the  absolute 
will  of  the  Court.  Hence  it  became  the 
plan  of  the  Court  to  render  the  reforms 
abortive.  On  the  very  day  of  signing  the 
bills,  the  Croatian  Ban,  Jellachich,  was  ad- 
mitted to  a  private  council,  and  the  over- 
throw of  Hungarian  nationality,  by  a  war  of 
races,  deliberately  planned.  How  that  was 
carried  out — the  blood,  the  strife  and  strug- 
gles of  a  campaign,  which  would  have  suc- 
ceeded triumphantly  for  Hungary,  but  for 
the  treason  of  the  infamous  Gorgei,  which 
startled  the  civilized  world  —  our  readers 
well  know.  In  the  history  of  that  strife 
Kossuth's  own  life  is  inseparably  interwoven. 
Some  errors  of  public  appreciation,  in  regard 
to  it,  we  may  at  a  future  time  correct ;  but 
our  paper  has  already  reached  an  unusual 
length,  and  we  must  cease. 
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FRO  31    THE     FRENCH     OF    MERT,    ET    MRS.    ST.     SI  31  ON. 


At  the  mansion  of  the  Comtesse  de  Lipona, 
at  Florence,  as  soon  as  the  piano  ceased  to 
accompany  the  airs  of  Bellini,  that  is  to 
say,  generally  about  midnight,  the  intimate 
friends  of  the  family  would  draw  together 
in  a  circle,  and  relate  tales  and  adventures 
until  morning.  There  was  an  inexpressible 
charm  in  these  reunions.  The  saloon  was 
still  in  disorder  from  the  ball  or  the  concert, 
but  the  dancers  or  the  artists  had  disap- 
peared. The  music  was  scattered  upon  the 
desks ;  the  card  tables  displayed  their  fading- 
lamps,  with  their  four  vacant  arm-chairs ;  to 
so  much  joyous  bustle,  succeeded  a  quiet, 
familiar  conversation ;  coflfee  was  served, 
together  with  dehcious  waffles,  stamped 
with  the  arms  of  the  Queen,  and  prepared 
by  the  former  cook  of  Madame  Dubarry. 

No  one  thought  of  sleep  during  these 
delightful  morning  soirees.  The  Comtesse 
de  Lipano  used  to  say,  "Three  hours  of 
sleep  are  enough  for  me ;  it  is  a  good  habit 
that  I  owe  to  my  brother  the  Emperor." 
And  the  guests  took  pride  in  conforming  to 
a  habit  which  came  to  them  thus  directly 
from  Napoleon.  On  leaving  the  palace,  we 
often  saw  the  gleam  of  the  dawn  upon  the 
black  colonnade  of  the  offices,  and  upon  the 
dome  of  San  Spirito. 

The  Comtesse  frequently  related  to  us 
charming  narratives,  with  that  half  French, 
half  Italian  grace,  which  never  forsook  her. 
The  illustrious  dame  had  witnessed  so  many 
dramas,  so  many  festivals,  so  many  misfor- 
tunes, that  she  was  never  at  a  loss  when  she 
deigned  to  furnish  her  contingent  to  this 
traffic  in  anecdotes. 

One  night  the  circle  was  closely  grouped 
about  her  arm-chair ;  the  noble  dame  had 
promised  us  something  new,  and  her  voice 
faltered  with  emotion  ;  her  calm  and  beau- 
tiful face  was  evidently  agitated  by  some  sad 
remembrance.  Our  silence  seemed  to  ques- 
tion her  respectfully,  and  she  began  : 

"  At  the  time  when  Italy  was  French,  a 
sedition  broke  out  in  one  of  our  regiments, 


that  was  in  garrison  at  Leghorn.  It  was  a 
much  more  serious  aftair  than  a  common 
mutiny.  The  Emperor  appeared  extremely 
irritated  when  he  heard  the  news ;  he  re- 
solved to  make  a  severe  example,  and  Joa- 
chim was  charged  with  the  duty  of  punish- 
ing the  refractory  regiment.  The  Emperor's 
orders  were  precise  and  terrible  ;  he  wished 
for  no  court  martials,  but  for  the  immediate 
execution  of  the  culprits. 

"  Joachim  arrived  at  Leghorn,  assembled 
the  regiment  upon  the  public  square,  and 
informed  the  soldiers  that  he  had  received 
an  order  from  the  Emperor  to  punish  them, 
and  that  he  intended  to  do  so.  The  vehe- 
mence of  his  words,  his  impetuous  and  men- 
acing gestures,  above  all,  the  authority  of 
his  name,  had  already  brought  the  rebellious 
troops  to  submission.  The  soldiers  cast 
themselves  at  his  feet ;  they  were  humble 
and  suppliant.  Joachim  was  moved ;  he  was 
always  kind-hearted:  but  he  had  received 
his  orders ;  he  repressed  his  emotion,  and 
with  anger  burning  in  his  face,  and  in  a  voice 
of  thunder,  he  declared  his  purpose  to  deci- 
mate the  regiment. 

"  The  consternation  of  the  troops  was 
great,  as  you  can  imagine.  The  regiment, 
confined  in  the  barracks,  sent  several  dej^u- 
tations  to  Murat  to  implore  his  clemency. 
Officers  and  soldiers  swore  to  confront 
death  in  the  first  battle,  beneath  the  eyes  of 
the  Emperor.  Murat  was  for  a  long  while 
inflexible,  in  appearance  at  least ;  at  last  he 
seemed  touched  by  their  submission.  But 
the  fault  was  so  great,  his  orders  so  per- 
emptory, that  he  demanded  that  three 
soldiers,  chosen  from  among  the  most  muti- 
nous, should  pay  with  their  lives  for  the 
crime  of  the  regiment.  The  three  victims 
were  soon  designated  ;  they  were  put  in 
irons,  and  their  execution  announced  for  the 
following  day.  The  regiment  still  remained 
confined  in  the  barracks. 

"In  the  middle  of  the  night,  Joachim 
directed  the  three  soldiers  to  be  brought 
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before  him ;  a  sergeant,  in  whose  prudence 
be  could  confide,  led  them  into  his  presence. 

"  '  You  will  be  shot  to-morrow  !'  said  Mu- 
rat. The  soldiers  burst  into  tears.  'Pre- 
pare for  death,  and  fall  hke  brave  men ;  it 
is  the  only  way  to  wipe  out  all  memory  of 
your  crime.  I  charge  myself  with  the  duty 
of  transmitting  your  last  farewells,  your 
last  regrets,  to  your  fathers  and  mothers. 
Your  families  did  not  merit  children  such  as 
you.  Have  you  thought  of  your  mothers  ? 
Speak !'  Sobs  stifled  their  voices.  '  Those 
poor  women  Avould  have  been  proud  and 
even  happy  if  you  had  fallen  in  battle  with 
the  Austrian ;  but  to  die  thus,  unfortunate 
men  !  Go !  I  will  send  you  a  priest  to 
afford  you  the  last  succors  of  religion. 
Think  upon  France  and  your  God;  from 
this  moment  you  belong  no  more  to  this 
world.' 

"  The  soldiers  cast  themselves  at  Joa- 
chim's feet,  not  to  ask  for  mercy,  but  for  his 
pardon,  before  death.  As  they  were  leaving 
the  apartment,  Joachim  recalled  them. 
'  Listen !'  he  said :  '  if  I  should  grant  you 
your  lives,  would  you  hve  henceforth  like 
honest  men  ?' 

"  '  No,  we  wish  to  die,'  replied  one  of  the 
soldiers ;  '  we  have  deserved  death ;  let  them 
shoot  us ;  it  is  just.' 

" '  But  if  I  do  not  wish  to  have  you  shot  V 
cried  Joachim.  '  Wherefore  would  you  die, 
when  I  would  have  you  live  ?  I  have  never 
given  the  word  to  fire,  except  at  the  enemy, 
and  I  cannot  bear  to  give  it  against  those 
who  are  my  brothers,  who  are  Frenchmen, 
although  guilty.' 

"  And  Joachim  wept  like  a  woman — he, 
the  bravest  of  men !  Was  he  not,  Mes- 
sieurs ?" 

And  we  wept  also  around  the  arm-chair 
of  the  Comtesse  de  Lipano,  who  spoke  so 
touchingly  of  her  heroic  husband. 

After  a  pause,  she  continued  her  narrative. 

"  '  Listen  to  me !'  said  Joachim,  in  a 
milder  tone.  '  You  are  great  culprits,  but 
I  am  glad  to  find  that  you  have  energy  of 
character  ;  you  will  second  my  project  well. 
I  grant  you  your  lives,  but  it  is  necessary 
that  you  should  to-morrow  be  thought  dead 
by  all  the  world ;  above  all,  by  your  regiment. 
To-morrow,  near  nightfall,  you  will  be  led 
out  of  the  IPisan  gate,  upon  the  glacis  ;  you 
will  receive  the  fire  of  a  platoon,  at  twenty 
paces'  distance,  and  you  will  fall  dead ;  at 
this  moment  the  last  file  of  your  regiment 


will  pass  across  the  place  of  execution ;  the 
obscurity  of  the  evening  will'favor  the  decep- 
tion. A  man,  of  whose  fidelity  I  am  assured, 
will  place  you  upon  a  tumbrel,  and  transport 
you  to  the  cemetery.  Here  you  will  find  a 
change  of  clothing  wherewith  to  disguise 
yourselves  as  sailors,  and  a  thousand  francs 
will  be  counted  out  to  each  of  you ;  you 
will  remain  concealed  for  a  few  days  in  an 
inn,  which  will  be  pointed  out  to  you ;  in 
two  or  three  days  an  American  vessel  will 
sail  for  New-Orleans  ;  there  you  will  go  to 
pass  your  days,  and  live  like  honest  men — 
do  you  hear  ?  You  will  be  taken  on  board 
as  soon  as  the  wind  is  favorable.  Be  pru- 
dent, and  follow  my  adnce  exactly.  Go  ;  I 
will  take  care  of  your  families !' 

"  The  soldiers  bathed  Murat's  feet  with 
their  tears,  and  repeated,  again  and  again, 
that  they  would  do  as  he  had  directed 
them. 

"  All  passed  as  Joachim  had  arranged  it. 
A  severe  example  was  given  to  the  regiment ; 
but  there  was  no  blood  spilled,  and  the  Em- 
peror, happily  deceived,  thanked  Murat  for 
having  sacrificed  but  three  lives  to  the  de- 
mands of  discipline.  The  Emperor  was 
never  informed  of  the  generous  stratagem 
to  which  my  husband  resorted  in  this  affair ; 
it  was  for  a  long  time  a  secret  between  my- 
self and  a  few  of  our  faithful  friends,  who 
have  never  betrayed  it.  There  is  now  no 
indiscretion  in  divulging  it,  and  I  divulge  it 
therefore  for  your  sakes." 

After  this  narrative,  Murat's  widow,  too 
deeply  moved  to  prolong  the  conversation, 
retired  to  her  apartment.  We  hkewise  were 
much  affected ;  we  kept  silence.  Every  eye 
was  turned  upon  the  magnificent  portrait, 
painted  by  Le  Gros.  It  represents  King 
Murat,  in  a  striking  attitude,  galloping  along 
the  shore  of  the  bay  of  Naples.  Mount 
Vesuvius,  belching  flames,  rises  in  the  back- 
ground. Murat  and  Vesuvius !  two  volca- 
noes, face  to  face. 

The  conclusion  of  this  narrative  was  re- 
counted to  me,  several  months  afterwards, 
by  a  person  very  intimate  with  the  imperial 
family.  It  is  like  the  romantic  denouement 
of  a  drama,  which  seems  to  belong  less  to 
real  life  than  to  the  imagination  of  the 
novelist. 

Upon  the  borders  of  a  forest,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  New-Orleans,  a  huntsman  knocked  at 
the  door  of  a  modest  fiirm-house,  to  seek 
shelter  from  a  violent  storm.     It  was  in  the 
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autumn  of  1830.  The  hospitable  door  was 
opened,  and  the  stranger  was  led  by  an  aged 
woman  into  a  neat  apartment,  plainly  fur- 
nished, and  almost  entirely  hung  with  Pari- 
sian lithographs,  representing  our  principal 
deeds  of  arms. 

"  It  appears,"  said  the  stranger,  in  the 
French  language,  "  that  my  kind  star  has 
led  me  among  fellow-countrymen." 

"  Monsieur  is  a  Frenchman,  doubtless  ?" 
said  the  old  woman. 

"  Yes,  madame  ;  and  a  good  Frenchman 
too.  I  have  even  relatives  here  in  this  apart- 
ment." 

"  My  son  is  in  the  garden  ;  I  will  go  and 
call  him  ;  he  Avill  be  very  glad  to  see  you." 

"  Is  your  son  a  Fi-enchman  also  V 

"  Yes,  sir." 

This  reply  was  uttered  with  some  hesita- 
tion ;  she  then  added  with  more  confidence : 

"  He  has  dwelt  a  long  while  in  this  coun- 
try, and,  God  be  praised  1  he  does  not  repent 
it.  This  farm  belongs  to  him.  We  live 
comfortably  and  respectably,  and  have  no 
cause  to  complain  of  our  fortune." 

At  this  moment  the  master  of  the  house 
entered  the  apartment. 

"  This  gentleman,"  said  the  mother,  "has 
done  us  the  honor  to  repose,  for  a  while, 
beneath  our  roof,  until  the  storm  has  passed 
over ;  he  is  a  fellow-countryman ;  he  is  a 
Frenchman." 

The  proprietor  of  the  farm  made  a  mili- 
tary salutation,  and  stammered  out  a  few 
words  of  civility.  The  face  of  the  stranger 
produced  a  singular  impression  upon  him, 
and  he  was  so  agitated  that  he  could  not 
reply  to  his  questions.  At  last  he  ventured, 
with  difficulty,  to  address  him. 

"  Monsieur,"  he  said,  "  you  will  find  my 
request  indiscreet  perhaps,  but  I  am  con- 
strained to  inquire  your  name.     Excuse  me 

— your  face " 

"  My  friend,"  replied  the  hunter,  "  this  is 
the  only  question  I  cannot  answer.  It  would 
be  easy  for  me  to  deceive  you,  by  giving 
you  a  false  name,  but  I  prefer  to  be  silent. 
A  man  who  bears  my  name  knows  not  how 
to  he.  Now  that  I  have  refused  to  tell  you 
my  name,  I  do  not  venture  to  demand  youi's." 
The  master  of  the  house  did  not  reply. 
"It  seems  that  you,  also,  wish  to  keep 
your  name  secret,"  added  the  hunter. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  that  which  I  bear  in  this 
country  is  not  my  true  name  ;  why  should 
you  desire  to  be  made  acquainted  Avith  it  ? 
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I  am   knovm  here  by  the  name  of  Claude 
Gerald." 

"  At  least,"  said  the  mother,  "  this  gen- 
tleman must  not  imagine  that  my  son  need 
blush  for  the  name  he  bore  in  France. 
There  are  reasons  which " 

"  It  is  the  same  with  me,"  said  the  hunt- 
er. "  I  tell  my  name  only  to  those  who 
deserve  to  hear  it,  and  from  this  moment 
I  think  you  worthy  of  the  favor.  I  am 
Achille  Murat ;  I  am  the  son  of  the  King 
of  Naples." 

Claude  Gerald  and  his  mother  fell  with 
their  faces  to  the  earth,  as  if  stricken  down  by 
the  might  of  so  great  a  name. 

The  Prince,  at  that  time  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  seeing  them  weep,  could  not 
comprehend  this  excess  of  emotion,  which 
they  seemed  unable  to  control.  No  sooner 
had  Claude  overcome  his  agitation,  than  he 
pointed  to  the  portrait  of  theiving  of  Naples, 
which  hung  against  the  wall,  inclosed  by 
branches  of  green  laurels,  and  he  said  to 
the  son  :  "  There  is  your  glorious  father  1 
He  is  the  master  ana  saint  of  this  dwelling ; 
it  is  to  him  that  I  owe  till.  One  day,  when 
I  was  in  danger  of  death,  your  father  saved 
mv  life." 

*"  U^Don  the  field  of  r.onor  2"  said  Achille 
Murat. 

"No,  upon  the  field  of  dishonor.  I  had 
forgotten  myself ;  my  brain  was  on  fire  ;  I 
deserved  death.  They  conducted  me  to  the 
port  of  Leghorn,  with  two  of  my  comrades, 
who  were  as  culpable  as  I  was  ;  they  fired  at 
us  ;  we  fell.  It  was  Murat  who  had  arranged 
it  all.  By  his  assistance  I  came  to  America. 
My  two  comrades  died  two  years  ago  in 
New- York.  I  still  live,  and  this  life  I  owe 
to  your  noble  father.  I  have  labored,  and 
I  am  now  in  comfortable  circumstances.  My 
mother,  to  whom  a  certificate  of  my  death 
had  been  sent,  received  some  years  later  a 
letter  from  her  living  son,  inviting  her  to 
come  to  America.  My  poor  mother,  after 
having  wept  so  much  for  my  loss,  nearly 
died  with  joy  on  seeing  me  again.  And 
now,  if  the  son  of  my  royal  benefactor  needs 
my  arm,  my  wealth,  my  life,  all  aie  his  !" 

"  I  recognize  him  in  your  narrative — my 
generous  father  !"  said  Achille  Murat,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes. 

"  He  has  pardoned  many  others  besides," 
said  Gerald. 

"  He  found  none  to  pardon  him  !"  replie  d 
.  his  son. 
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"  Lnagination's  world  of  aii', 

And  our  own  world." —  Halleck. 


TEAE  BOOK  OF  FACTS. 


•nOrSE   OF   THE   SEVEN   GABLES. 


This  is  a  great  age — a  wonderful  era — 
every  thing  going  ahead  with  such  unprece- 
dented velocity.  Slap,  dash,  all  by  wheels  ! 
Whirr,  whizz,  all  by  steam !  Chip,  chop, 
ding,  dong,  all  by  wires  1  Here  we  are,  and 
here  we  go  !  Racing  along  the  high  road 
of  progress — fulfilling  our  destinies  at  full 
speed — 

"  While  panting  Time  toils  after  us  in  vain." 

We  acknowledge  the  fact,  and  do  homage, 
from  our  quiet  nook,  to  this  last  and  loudest 
offspring  of  Chronos, — the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury,— a  giant  personification,  passing  sha- 
dowy before  our  mind's  eye  at  times,  with 
mightier  paces  thaa  the  Homeric  Neptune's, 
when 

-"  three  strides  he  took, 


And  at  the  fourth  the  distant  Mgsi  shook." 

This  demiourgos  moves  enormously — in  a 
tempest  of  smoke  and  sound  ;  his  head 
wearing  indistinctly  the  likeness  of  an  engine 
chimney  aud  the  eyes  of  fire  underneath ; 
his  long,  thin  arms  stretched  every  where, 
and  filling  every  thing  they  touch  with  elec- 
tricity ;  while,  for  feet,  he  has  the  motion  of 
wheels,  rolling  in  thunder,  and  instinct  with 
life,  like  those  seen  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel ! 
We  see  all  this  ;  and  bid  the  beneficent 
Monster  God-speed,  and  feel,  respected  Whig- 
amore,  that  the  material  age  is,  indeed,  a 
grand  affair.  But,  in  "  the  cosmogony  of 
the  world,"  as  Jenkinson  calls  it,  there  are 
other  elements  and  considerations  beside 
those  which  touch  us  physically  ;  and  we 
have  an  idea  that  unencumbered  philoso- 
phers and  ponderers  in  quiet  nooks  are  they 
who  recognize  them  with  most  clearness  and 
cordiality.  So,  being  of  the  latter  class,  we 
shall,  with  permission  of  our  Whigamore, 
(which  being  interpreted,  Celtically,  means 
"  big  Whig  "  or  "  chief  Whig,")  discuss  the 
matter  in   a  philosophic  way — throw   off 


a  few  of  our  impressions  of  things  in  gene- 
ral— 

"  .lust  rattle  on  exactly  as  we'd  talk 
With  any  body  in  a  ride  or  walk." 

The  generality  of  people,  then,  seem  to 
think  that  facts  are  every  thing  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  world — the  only  considerations 
in  the  philosophy  of  human  progress.  Op- 
posed to  what  is  imaginary,  facts  are  allowed 
to  have  much  dignity.  Your  practical 
reasoners  look  to  facts  decisively — facts  "  are 
the  jockeys  for  them  " — facts  that  they  can 
hear,  see,  handle,  reckon,  demonstrate  ; 
while  the  imaginations  are  mostly  held  synon- 
ymous with  the  worthless,  the  unsubsantial, 
and  the  ridiculous.  They  say,  with  one  of 
Congreve's  characters — we  forget  which — 
"  Fiddle-faddle,  don't  tell  me  of  this  and  that 
and  every  thing  in  the  world  !  Give  me 
mathematical  demonstration."  Now,  we  do 
not  go  so  far  as  the  astute  Bayle,  who,  on  the 
other  hand,  affected  to  laugh  at  the  correct 
pretensions  of  mathematics  and  demonstra- 
tions, but  we  do  think,  "  under  leave  of 
Brutus  and  the  rest,"  that  facts  do  not  seem 
and  have  not  seemed  to  be  so  very  essential 
to  the  course  of  things  on  this  oblate  spheroid 
of  ours,  to  the  history  and  business  of  the 
mind  and  to  the  law  of  progress,  as  some 
appear  to  believe.  Without  troubling  our 
heads,  in  this  gossipping  paper,  with  the  sub- 
tleties of  Berkeley  and  others  who  knock  all 
creation  into  the  comj)ass  of  a  man's  percep- 
tions— establish  the  column  of  the  universe 
on  the  pentagonal  base  of  the  senses — we 
have  an  idea  that  more  of  the  fictitious  and 
imaginary  are  mixed  up  with  our  conditions 
than  are  dreamed  of  in  our  matter-of-fact 
philosophy.  Human  nature  has  been  always 
contriving  some  gilding  for  its  ginger-bread 
— some  pleasant  disguises  "  to  make  the 
bitter  pill  of  life  go  down."  Tasso,  in  his 
invocation  of  the  Virgin  Mary  for  a  muse 
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says  (we  liave  not  got  a  Fairfax — so  must 
stop  to  upset,  meo  Marte,  this  matter 
into  tlie  vernacular; — "help  angels,  make 
essay  !") : — 

*'  For,  -weW  thou  knowest,  the  world  more  fondly 
turns 

To  old  Parnassus'  consecrated  spot ; 
And  truths  which  graceful  poetry  adorns 

Subdue  in  pleasius;,  and  a  spell  is  wrought 

For  tiie  most  subtle  and  fastidious  thought. 
So  for  the  sickly  child,  by  friendly  wile, 

Tlie  cup's  deceptive  edge  with  sweetness  fraught, 
Lures  to  the  bitter  draught  ;  the  imp  the  while 
Drinks  life  and  health  from  the  judicious  guile." 

And  not  alone  have  the  edges  of  the  cup 
been  touched  in  this  way  with  honeyed  fal- 
lacy, but  the  contents  of  it  have  been  veiy 
much,  in  all  ages,  "  dashed  and  brewed " 
with  the  same  emollient.  Reality  is  not 
such  a  delightful  thing,  after  all ;  the  feigned 
and  the  phantasmal  have  always  been  con- 
sidered the  necessary  complement  of  our 
condition  here.  Voltaire  says,  very  pleas- 
antly : 

"  On  court,  helas !  apres  la  v(^^rite ; 
Ah,  croyez-moi,  I'erreur  a  son  merite." 

If  we  take  away,  from  the  amount  of  what 
the  world  possesses,  that  which  belongs  and 
is  due  to  the  imagination  merely, — which  is 
not  authentic,  and  could  not  be  sworn  to  in  a 
court  of  justice, — what  will  be  left  ?  Let  us 
be  Cornelius  Agrippa  or  Albert  de  Groot  for 
the  nonce — make  a  wafture  of  the  hand, 
with  "  Hey,  presto,  begone  I" — and  what 
then  ?  There  is  a  sudden  solitude  in  the 
world !  The  beautiful  is  vanished,  and  the 
hard,  blank  remnant  of  things  is  full  of  gaps 
and  desert  places,  disastrous  flaws  and  a 
strange  silence.  Nothing  now,  gentlemen, 
but  facts  in  the  world — facts  and  mathe- 
matical demonstration !  But  it  is  a  very 
hard,  cold  world  to  live  in  ;  much  worse, 
believe  us,  than  it  was  before ;  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  that  pale  pessimist  over  the 
way  there,  that  was  bad  enough  in  all  con- 
science ! 

They  who  first  found  out  the  world  and 
roamed  about  on  it  felt  its  naked  material- 
ism, its  matter-of-fact  aspects,  to  be  too  de- 
ficient and  uninviting  for  their  ideas.  The 
unclothed  reality  of  things  was  too  cold  and 
unlovely — beautiful  as  it  was — for  their  per- 
ceptions. So  they  began  to  improve  it,  by 
informing  it  with  a  creation  of  their  own. 
They  looked  to  the  elements  and  the  infinite 


host  of  heaven,  and,  following  their  irre- 
pressible instincts,  they  began  to  build  the 
airy  fabrics  of  visions  and  cover  the  universe 
with  ingenious  and  beautiful  mysteries. 
They  imagined  a  god  for  the  cope  and  clouds 
of  heaven,  and  he  wielded  the  thunder  from 
the  mountain  summits  ;  another,  shaped 
after  the  most  gracefully  formed  of  men, — 
"  the  Lord  of  life  and  jjcetry  and  light," — 
was  the  Angel  of  the  Sun,  and  his  sister  was 
the  Goddess  of  the  Moon — 

"  Astartc,  Queen  of  Heaven,  with  crescent  horns, 
To  whose  bright  image,  nightly,  by  the  moon, 
Sidonian  virgins  paid  their  vows  and  songs." 

They  felt  the  presence  of  a  god  in  the  winds 
and  in  fire,  to  which  some  of  the  earliest 
altars  were  raised.  They  saw  a  powerful 
divinity  in  the  vastness  and  anger  of  the  sea, 
and  imagined  a  crowd  of  lesser  deities  for 
its  caverns  and  depths.  The  forests  were 
sacred  to  the  universal  Pan,  his  fauns,  syl- 
vans  and  satyrs  ;  every  oak  had  its  Dryad, 
every  river  its  Naiad  or  its  Potamid ;  the 
Oreads  presided  over  the  meadows,  and  the 
Napea3  haunted  the  valleys.  Impatient  of 
mere  reality,  men  in  this  way  covered  the 
earth  and  filled  the  air  and  sea  with  theories, 
phantasms,  imaginations — 

"  The  intelligible  forms  of  ancient  poets — 
The  fair  humanities  of  old  religion — 
The  power,  and  the  beauty,  and  the  majesty." 

Apart  from  the  mythologies,  let  us  con- 
sider the  effect  of  that  abolition  we  have 
spoken  of  on  the  amount  of  what  we  know 
— on  the  circle  of  knowledge — of  which,  by 
the  bye.  Bacon  asserts  that  poetry  is  the 
third  part.  Suppose  we  ignore  the  poetry, 
— as  Plato  would  do,  in  his  imaginary  re- 
public. The  creations  of  these  ancient 
WMkers  and  imaginative  writers  have  filled 
up  a  space  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world 
which,  without  them,  would  be  a  blank,  and 
as  much  lost  to  the  human  mind  as  the  pre- 
Adamite  chaos  is.  Do  away  with  them,  and 
what  a  throng  of  splendid  deeds,  of  heroic 
and  beautiful  figures, — demigods,  champions, 
kings,  heroes  and  heroines, — "fair  women 
and  brave  men," — moving  in  gorgeous  pan- 
orama across  the  dark  background  of  an- 
tiquity, shall  be  blotted  out !  What  a  dis- 
possession it  would  be  to  abolish  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey  !  To  be  deprived  of  Hector, 
the  kind-hearted  and  manly  hero,  and  Priam 
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witli  Ills  miglitj  sorrows,  tlie  beautiful  Helen, 
and — 

"  ImjDiger,  iracundus,  inexorabilis,  acer" — 

the  splendid  Achilles,  tbe  soldier-pilgrim 
Ulysses,  and  Agamemnon,  king  of  men! 
Not  alone  would  much  be  wanted  in  the 
want  of  these,  but  in  the  want  of  all  they 
have  suggested  and  given  rise  to  in  after 
times.  The  succeeding  poets  and  dramatists 
of  Greece  and  Home  drew  light  from  Homer 
as  Milton's  stars  did,  in  their  golden  urns, 
from  the  sun.  They  took  his  old  imagina- 
tions and  figures  as  their  models,  and  re- 
produced them  in  forms  which  the  world 
would  not  Avillingly  let  die. 

Coming  to  our  own  literature,  we  find  that 
the  fictions  of  our  writers — trans-Atlantic 
and  cis-Atlantic — are  as  favorably  remem- 
bered and  as  much  appreciated  and  cited, 
for  the  purposes  of  life  and  moral  progress, 
as  the  facts  of  our  historians.  In  our  genial 
moments,  when  the  mind  desires  to  be 
pleased  or  invigorated,  it  will  revert  with  a 
very  general  preference  to  what  is  imaginary 
in  literature ;  and  half  the  world  give  as 
much  and  as  grave  attention  to  the  men  and 
women  of  Shakspeare  and  Scott,  Irving  and 
Longfellow,  as  to  those  of  Hume  and  Pres- 
cott.  And  how  intimately  and  lovingly  we 
give  our  interest  to  the  words  and  actions  of 
these  poetical  creations !  To  be  sure,  the  his- 
toric annals  have  recorded  and  given  names 
to  some  of  them.  But  as  the  dramatists 
and  romancers  present  them  to  us,  they  are 
bond  fide  brain-born  aftairs.  And  thus  we 
believe  in  them  with  an  ample  faith.  What 
a  world  of  thought  and  life  in  the  plays  of 
Shakspeare  !  and  what  a  pleasure  to  put  his 
grand  panorama  in  motion,  either  in  quiet 
thought  or  delightful  colloquy  !  There  is 
the  venerable  Lear,  driven  into  the  stormy 
night,  and  talking  the  truest  philosophy  to 
the  elements  that  so  feelingly  persuade  him 
what  he  is ;  and  Hamlet,  so  sententious  in 
his  antic  disposition ;  the  fair  Ophelia,  the 
prosy  "  old  courtier  of  the  King's,"  Polonius, 
and  the  many-vested  clowns  knocking  the 
jowls  of  dead  men  about  and  propounding 
conundrums  for  pots  of  ale ;  then  the  im- 
mortal bed-presser  and  huge  hill  of  flesh, 
first  of  liars  and  of  favorites  ;  and  Mrs. 
Quickly,  ancestress  of  Mrs.  Malaprop  ;  then 
Macbeth  and  the  terrible  hags  of  the  heath, 
and  his  more  terrible  wife  ;  then  Richard, 
and  the  ghosts  rising  in  his  tent  and  cursing 


him  as  they  pass ;  then  the  witty  and  ad- 
venturous Rosalind ;  and  Desdemona, 

"The  gentle  lady  wedded  to  the  Moor;" 

and  Portia,  the  beautiful,  wise  young  judge; 
and  the  passionate  Juliet,  with  the  southern 
lightnings  in  her  veins;  and  Miranda,  the 
enchantress  of  an  enchanted  island  !  And 
a  hundred  others. 

Then  there  are  the  creations  of  Scott, 
coming  nearest  of  any  to  those  of  Shak- 
speare, and  possessing  even  a  more  general 
])opularity.  Successive  generations  enjoy 
them  as  a  legacy,  and  the  memory  always 
recalls  thenrwith  pleasure.  There  is  Cedric 
the  Saxon  in  his  low-roofed  hall ;  the  swine- 
herd ;  the  Templar ;  the  gorgeous  tourna- 
ment at  Ashby ;  the  storming  of  Torquil- 
stone;  the  Black  Knight,  fighting  as  if 
twenty  men's  strength  were  in  his  single 
arm  ;  the  peerless  Rebecca,  Locksley,  and 
Friar  Tuck :  Avhat  an  array  of  images,  bring- 
ing back  so  truly  and  vividly  the  old  feudal 
character  of  things  !  We  shall  never  forget 
the  feelings  with  which  we  first  read  Ivan- 
hoe.  All  our  vague  ideas  of  romance  and 
knightly  doings  were  there  put  into  a  won- 
derful life  and  motion.  We  have  since 
learned  the  effect  of  that  splendid  book  upon 
the  genius  of  Thierry  and  Victor  Hugo,  and 
how  its  gramarye  has  absolutely  revolu- 
tionized the  character  of  modern  history. 
But  the  bugles  are  blowing,  and  we  admire 
the  picturesque  bravery  of  Fergus  Maclvor, 

"  All  plaided  and  plumed  in  his  tartan  array ;" 

and  the  noble  Flora,  and  the  delightful 
Baron  of  Bradwardine.  Balfour  of  Burley 
slays  the  guardsman  at  Drumclog,  and  the 
Covenanters  preach  an.d  fight  at  the  Brig  of 
Bothwell.  Edgar  and  Lucy  walk  to  the 
haunted  spring,  and  the  last  lord  of  Ravens- 
wood  disappears  awfully  into  the  "  Kelpie's 
Flow,"  with  an  effect  unsurpassed  in  any 
catastrophe  of  the  Greek  drama.  Noma  of 
the  Fitful  Head  speaks  her  wild  rune  of  the 
Reimkennar  to  the  spirits  of  the  north  wind ; 
"  bold  Magnus,  the  son  of  the  Jarl,"  Minna 
Troil,  the  gallant  Cleveland  and  Claude 
Halcro  feast,  love,  fight  and  rhyme  in  the 
Udaller's  charmed  isle.  Diana  Vernon  on 
horseback  clears  a  five-barred  gate,  Rob 
Roy  cries  "  Claymore !"  and  Baillie  Nicol 
Jarvie  fights  his  Highlander  with  a  hot 
coulter,  and  goes   up   perilously  into  the 
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Clachan  of  Abeifoil.     Jeannie  Deans  stands 
in  presence  of  Queen  Caroline  jjleading  for 
her  sister's  life,  and  Argyle  puts  his  hand  to 
his  chin  whenever  the  Queen  or  the  Duchess 
of  Suffolk  are  in  danger  of  a  random  hit 
from  the  unconscious  advocate.    Monkbarns 
discovers    a  Roman  prcetorium^  and  Edie 
Ochiltree    comes   up   with :    "  Prcetorium 
here,  prcetorium  there — I  mind  the  bigging 
o't !"     The  Knight  of  the  Leopard  and  the 
disguised   Soldau    tight    their    picturesque 
battle  in  the  desert,  and  then  feast  together 
under   the   palms.      Richard   Plantagenet 
leaps   from   his    sick-bed   in   spite    of   the 
Hakim,  tears  down  the  standard  of  Austria 
from  the  mound  at  Acre,  and  hurls  the  giant 
Wallenrode  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of 
it.      Dominie  Sampson  exclaims,  "  Prodi- 
gious !"  Dandie  Dinmont  rears  the  family 
of  Pepper   and   IMustard;  Dirk   Ilatterick 
strangles  Glossin,  and  shoots  Charlotte  Cush- 
man, — Meg  Merrilies  we  should  say ;    but 
'tis  all  one, — who  recognizes  young  Bertram, 
and  dies  hard.     Hal  o\  the  Wynd  fights 
"  for  his  ain  hand"  on  the  Inch  of  Perth,  in 
the  midst  of  the  clans  Chattan  and  Quhule. 
Queen  Elizabeth  holds  high  revel  in  the  hall 
of  Kenilworth,  and  Amy  Robsart  perishes 
in    the   fatal    trap   at    Cumnor.      Tristran 
I'Ermite  hangs  the  trees  around  Plessis  lez 
Tours  with  Zingaris  like  acorns.    Louis  XL 
and  Charles  the  Bold  ride  abreast  in  the 
breach  of  the  walls  of  Liege,  and  the  head 
of  the  savage  De  la  Marck  secures  for  the 
young  Scottish  knight  the  hand  of  Isabel 
Croye.     The  Highland  widow  mourns  over 
her  son  with  a  tragic  truth  and  pathos  un- 
rivalled.    The  Last  Minstrel  sings  a  wild 
epic  of  goblin  gramarye — the  Leaguer  of 
Branksome,  the  Lists,  the  Festival.  Roderick 
Dim  fights  for  hfe  at  Coilantogle  Ford,  and 
Allan  Bane  flings  to  the  dying  chief  in  the 
cell  a  picture  of  the  battle  of  the  Trosachs. 
Constance  perishes  awfully  in  convent  cell, 
and  Marmion  dies  like  a  courageous  knight 
on  the  field  of  Flodden  : 

"  '  Charge,  Chester,  charge ;  on,  Stanley,  on,' 
"Were  the  last  ■words  of  Marmioa" 

All  these  and  more  come  thronging  at  the 
call  of  the  imagination  ;  and  with  them  pass 
before  the  reader  or  thinker's  eyes  the  ex- 
travagant hero  of  him  who  "smiled  Spain's 
chivalry  away,"  Dr.  Primrose  and  his  delight- 
ful family.  Parson  Adams,  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley,  Uncle  Toby,  Evangeline,  Leather- 


stocking,  and  a  thousand  other  personages 
which  everybody's  memory  will  distinguish 
for  itself,  as  every  eye  forms  its  proper  rain- 
bow. These  have  all  the  distinctness  of  his- 
torical characters,  and  it  is  by  an  effort  we 
draw  the  line  of  demarkation  between  both 
species. 

And  manj^of  these  last,  and  not  the  least 
interesting  of  them,  are  in  fact  little  better 
than  the  fictions  of  poets,  dramatists,  and 
romancers.     The  histories  of  the  venerable 
Bede,    Geoffrey    of  Monmouth,    Giraldus, 
Froissart,  and  so  forth,  are  half  imaginative. 
There  are  some  of  the  outlines  of  the  truth 
in  them,  but  the  filling  up  is  mostly  fiction  : 
"  the  truth  is  there,  but  dashed  and  brewed 
with  lies."     The  history  of  Scotland  from 
the  reign  of  Fergus,  and  that  of  Ireland 
from  the  days  of  Heber  and  Heremon  down 
to  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  Strong- 
bow,  are  just  as   fanciful  as  the  metrical 
romances  of  Scott  and  Moore.      Then  for 
the   annals  of  Greece,  Herodotus,  who  is 
called  the  father  of  history,  sets  down  every 
thing  that  popular  tradition  and  the  lying 
priests  of  Egypt  told  him.      People  don't 
know  whether   to    call   the    Cyropredia  of 
Xenophon  a  romance  or  an  authentic  work. 
Plutarch  applies  the  same  stories  sometimes 
to  diflerent  persons,  and,  with  the  adn  irable 
attractiveness  of  Hume  in  our  own  times, 
has  got  a  good  deal  of  his  incorrectness. 
Taylor,  in  his  Annotationes  ad  Lysiam,  says 
of  this  venerable  biograj^her  :  "  Mendax  ille 
Plutarchus,  qui    vitas  oratoru7n,  dolis   et 
erroribiis   consutas,    olivi    conscribbilarit." 
With  regard  to  the  history  of  Rome,  "  the 
melhfluous  copiousness  of  Livy,"  says  the 
elder   D'Israeli,  "conceals  many  a  tale  of 
wonder  ;  the  graver  of  Tacitus  etches  many 
a  fatal  stroke ;  and   the   secret  history  of 
Suetonius  too  often   raises   a  suspicion   of 
those  whispers,  quid  rex  in  aurem  reginoe 
dixerit,  quid  Juno  fabulata  sit  cum  JovcP 
Niebuhr   hss  got   into   our  old  history  of 
Rome,  and  laid  about  him  like  an  iconoclast 
— like  Leo  the  Isaurian  come  to  judgment! 
He  ruthlessly  destroys  a  whole  army  of  our 
ancient  beliefs,  and  makes  almost  a  solitude 
of  the  first  ages  of  Rome,  so  very  wonderful 
and  picturesque  in  our  schoolboy  days.     He 
makes  a  solitude,  and  calls  it  history  !     He 
demolishes    the    venerable    Numitor    and 
Evander,  Mars  and  Rhea  Sylvia,  Romulus 
and  Remus ;  the  wolf,  too,  "  the  thunder- 
stricken  nurse  of  Rome,"  finds  as  little  mercy 
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as  the  rest :  all  seem  to  make  themselves 
air,  into  which  tliey  vanish  !  Then  the  Tar- 
quins,  their  insolence  and  expulsion ;  Lars 
Porsenna — 

"  Lars  Porsenna  of  Clusium 
By  the  nine  gods  he  swore, 
That  the  great  house  of  Tarquin 
Should  suffer  wrong  no  more ;" 

the  siege  of  Rome,  Codes  at  the  bridge, 
and  Scaevola  at  the  flaming  altar,  are  all 
inventions  of  Ennius,  Fabius  Pictor,  N^evius, 
and  others  !  This  portion  of  the  annals, 
says  the  German  critic,  should  not  be  termed 
history,  but  simply  the  "  Lay  of  the  Tar- 
quins,"  to  take  its  place  along  with  the 
"Lay  of  the  Nibelungen,"  "  Livy's^^^'cforec/ 
page"  (if  we  may  be  permitted  to  make  a 
critical  emendation  of  Byron's  phrase,  in  the 
spirit  of  Warburton's  Notes  on  Shakspeare) 
is,  as  we  have  already  suggested,  considered 
to  be  as  fallible  as  it  is  brilliant.  Thus  we 
have  a  vast  amount  of  what  is  called  history 
utterly  confounded  with  the  professed  crea- 
tions of  fenciful  minds;  and  there  seems, 
after  all,  to  be  no  very  perceptible  difference 
between  Homer's  Agamemnon  or  Ajax  and 
the  Cecrops  and  Codrus  of  Herodotus  ;  be- 
tween Virgil's  JEneas  or  Dido  and  the  Numa 
or  Clelia  of  Fabius  Pictor:  they  are  all 
equally  distinct  or  indistinct.  Scott's  King- 
Richard  singing  of  the  "  Jolly  Brown  Bowl," 
and  exchanging  a  buffet  with  the  Clerk  of 
Copmanhirst,  seems  as  firm  on  the  canvas 
and  as  true  as  Alfred  burning  the  cakes  in 
the  hovel,  or  Knute  rebuking  his  flatterers 
from  a  chair  upon  the  strand  of  the  channel. 
And  even  as  regards  the  more  modern 
and  authentic  annals  of  history,  we  scarcely 
think  they  have  paid  much  more  respect  to 
the  actual  facts  of  the  world.  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  used  to  say  to  his  friends,  "  Don't 
read  history  ;  that  nnist  be  fiilse."  And  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  looking  from  the  window 
of  his  prison  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and 
witnessing  a  quarrel  in  the  court-yard,  and 
the  after-testimony  of  the  by-standers  con- 
cerning it,  was  tempted,  it  is  said,  to  throw 
his  History  of  the  World  into  the  fire,  in 
despair  of  ever  being  able  to  gather  any 
thing  like  truth  from  conflictins:  authori- 
ties.  And,  certainly,  the  differences  of 
writers  of  history,  their  doubts  concerning 
motives,  and  their  disagreements  concerning 
facts,  tend  to  give  us  very  unsettled  ideas 
of  history  in  general.     Historians  have  sent 


Col.  Kirke   down  to  us  from   James   the 
Second's  reign  with  a  black  and  bloody  re- 
nown.    But  he  was  not  half  so  black  as  he 
was  painted  by  the  angry  Whigs  of  that 
and  the  succeeding  times.     The  story  of  the 
poor  girl  whose  husband  he  hanged  before 
her  eyes,  after  she  had  too  dearly  purchased 
his  life,  on  Kirke's  own  terms,  is  said  by 
Ritson  to  be  an  impudent,  bare-faced   lie. 
Richard  the  Third  enjoys  a  very  bad  char- 
acter, though  it  is  not  unlikely  the  young 
princes  Avere  not  murdered  in  the  Tower, 
and    that  Perkin  Warbeck   was   the   true 
prince    after  all.     The  historians  of  those 
Tudor    times   underlie    the   strongest    sus- 
picions for  a  crowd  of  falsehoods  calci;lated 
to  secure  Henry  VH.  and  his  family  on  the 
throne.      Then   there  are  Jack   Cade  and 
Wat    Tyler  :    they   have    been    receiving 
cruel  wrong  at  the  hands  of  the  historians. 
They  dared,  in  an  age  when  the  rights  of 
the  people  were  but  imperfectly  understood, 
and  the  influence  of  the  feudal  system  still 
in  its  strength,  tatake  up  arms  and  go  to 
war  with  their  king  and  his  nobles,  for  lib- 
erty !      Their   sufferings    and   provocations 
were  undeniable,  and  their  spirit  was  cer- 
tainly heroic — kindred  to  that  which  ani- 
mated Melcthal,  Furst  and  Stauffacher,  at 
the  Brunnens  of  Grutli.     (Pray  Heaven  we 
may  have  put  these  immortal  consonants  to- 
gether correctly  !)     The  Swiss  peasants  were 
successful,  and  are  therefore  held  in  ever- 
lasting honor.     But  the  Englishmen  failed, 
and  are  hung  up  as  scarecrows  and  ludihria 
on  the  field  of  history  !      Wat  Tyler  and 
Jack  Cade  were  incited  by  the  same  blood 
which  boiled  in  the  face  of  tyrants  at  Nase- 
by,  Marston,  Dunbar,  Worcester  and  else- 
where, which  warmed  the  hearts  of  the  first 
colonists  on  Plymouth  Rock,  and  flowed  so 
freely  at  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill.     We 
should  begin  to  honor  these  poor  English 
heroes,  in  spite  of  history  and — alas  !  that 
we  should  say  it — in  spite  of  Shakspeare ! 
It  is  remarkable  to  find  this  myriad-minded 
man,  so  full  of  the  finer  humanities  of  our 
nature,  yet  incapable  of  sympathizing  with 
the  cause  and  feelings  of  the  mass  of  the 
lower  classes  :  we  do  not  say  people^  because 
there  was  no  such  thing  in  his  days.     But 
Shakspeare  was,  after  all,  a  man  of  his  era ; 
and   as   little  dreamed  of  the   democi'atic 
evangels  of  our  times  as  he  did  of  the  Da- 
guerreotype and  the  Electric  Telegraph. 
Then,  no  man  can  be  sure  of  the  lesser 
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details  of  the  annals,  thoiigli  lie  may  put 
faith  in  some  of  the  great  facts.  We  are 
not  indisposed  to  admit,  on  oath,  if  neces- 
sary, that  there  was  such  a  man  as  Julius 
Ca3sar  ;  though  whether  he  ever  said, 
"  Quid  times  ?  vehis  Ccesarem  /"  to  the 
boatman;  or  '■^ Ut  tii,  Brute?''''  when  the  re- 
publicans set  upon  him  in  the  Capitol,  is  a 
matter  on  which  our  behefs  are  not  so  de- 
cided. Most  of  these  picturesque  proper- 
ties of  character  and  of  fact — so  to  speak — 
are  generally  furnished  by  the  flincies  and 
after-thoughts  of  the  narrators  for  effect,  or 
fabricated  wilfully  for  a  purpose.  We  need 
not  go  very  far  back  in  history  to  discover 
the  truth  of  this.  In  the  great  naval  en- 
gagement, when  the  French  fleet  was  beaten 
by  that  under  Lord  Howe,  the  historians  of 
the  time  set  forth  that  the  ship  "  Vengeur" 
being  terribly  shattered  by  the  cannonade, 
and  sinking,  her  flag  still  flew,  and  her  de- 
fenders went  down  with  her,  crying,  "  Vive 
la  Republique !"  to  the  last.  The  French 
writers  did  their  best  to  glorify  this  instance 
of  devoted  patriotism ;  and  it  was  thus  trans- 
mitted. Carlyle,  in  his  History  of  the 
French  Revolution,  makes  quite  a  cartoon 
of  it  with  his  own  vigorous  and  picturesque 
pencil.  But  lo !  an  English  naval  officer 
who  was  in  the  battle,  seeing  one  of  his  own 
country's  writers  taking  the  story,  came  out 
in  the  Times,  just  after  Carlyle's  book,  and 
showed  that  the  poor  devils  who  manned 
tlie  "  Vengeur,"  instead  of  dying  with 
"  Long  live  the  Republic"  in  their  mouths, 
.eaped  overboard  and  tried  to  save  their 
lives  as  well  as  they  could — small  blame  to 
them ! — and  that  some  hundreds  of  them 
were  saved  in  the  British  boats.  The  mes- 
sage carried  from  the  dying  Desaix  to  Bona- 
parte at  Marengo,  was  a  fabrication  of  the 
latter.  The  story  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton lying  in  the  hollow-square  of  the  Guards 
at  Waterloo,  and  jumping  up  with,  "Up, 
Guards,  and  at  them  !"  is  another  of  the 
heroic  figments — to  be  classed  with  those 
wonderfully  fine  sayings  of  the  great  men 
of  antiquity  on  grand  and  critical  occasions. 
And  we  are  concerned  to  be  under  the  im- 
pression that  "  A  little  more  grape,  Capt. 
Bragg,"  must  be  ranked  in  the  same  cate- 

All  history,  in  fact,  is  more  or  less  fiction. 
Hume,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Robertson, 
alluding  to  the  publiction  of  Murdin's  State 
Papers,  which  showed  several  of  Hume's 


published  facts  in  a  new  light,  says,  with 
a  great  deal  of  candor  :  "  We  are  all  in  the 
wrong."  Indeed,  Hume  is  among  those  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  imaginative 
coloring  of  history.  He  brought  a  host  of 
Tory  prejudices  to  his  task,  and  a  cordial 
dislike  of  the  tone  and  tendencies  of  Whig- 
gery.  In  this  respect  our  philosophic  his- 
torian bore  a  reseinblance  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott — the  Tory  of  a  latter  generation.  It 
would  be  needless  to  go  on  and  give  more 
instances  of  the  discoloration  or  falsifying  of 
historic  focts  which  the  annalists  are  guilty 
of.     Like  the  poets, 

-"  they  are  such  liars, 


And  take  all  colors,  like  the  hands  of  dyers ;" 

as  any  body  who  has  read  history  with  Vol- 
taire, or  tvitnessed  it,  like  Raleigh  or  Wal- 
pole,  can  testify  for  himself. 

Imagination,  after  all,  seems  to  be  the 
complement  of  the  creation,  of  facts  and 
things — whenever  the  mind  busies  itself 
with  these  last — the  strictly  mathematical 
excepted.  If  we  contemplate  nature,  it  en- 
hances whatever  we  behold.  The  moun- 
tains, rivers,  forests,  and  the  elements  that 
surround  them,  would  be  but  blank  condi- 
tions of  matter  if  the  mind  did  not  fling  its 
own  divinity  over  them.  Nature  was  thus 
endowed  from  the  beginning,  when  men 
heard  voices  in  the  winds,  and  saw  super- 
natural inhabitants  in  the  uncertain  shades 
of  the  hills  and  forests.  Beings  of  an  ethe- 
real nature  walked  the  earth — 

"  Meeting  on  hill,  in  dale,  forest  or  mead, 
By  paved  fountain  or  by  rushy  brook. 
Or  on  the  beached  margent  of  the  ocean ;" 

or  were  of  the  number  of  those  who,  with 
Poseidon, 

"  Took  in,  by  lot,  'twixt  high  and  nether  Jove, 
Imperial  rule  of  all  the  sea-girt  isles." 

And  the  modern  lovers  of  nature,  though 
they  no  longer  recognize  the  mythologic 
people  of  the  ancient  beliefs  in  her  pictu- 
resque wildernesses,  clothe  her  manifestations 
with  the  attributes  of  a  great  supernal 
power ;  and  in  the  towering  of  her  peaks, 
the  murmur  of  her  forests  and  seas,  the  roar 
of  her  storms,  the  singing  of  her  nightly 
stars,  find  revelations  or  prophecies  of  an- 
other condition  of  existence  above  and  be- 
yond this.  In  this  respect  the  modern 
poetry  of  nature  has  a  nobler  scope  and 
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purer  inspiration  than  the  ancient.  The 
imaginations  with  which  the  elements  about 
us  are  clothed  upon  are  far  profounder  than 
those  of  the  world's  elder  families.  Shelley, 
•Wordsworth  and  Byron  speculate  on  the 
various  aspects  of  nature  with  a  more  lofty 
philosophy  and  feeling  than  do  Virgil,  The- 
oci'itus  or  Lucretius. 

In  a  lower  sense  the  imagination  mate- 
rially imposes  upon  facts.  In  contemplating 
cities,  works  of  art,  or  even  scenes  of  nature, 
we  almost  always  appreciate  them  for  the 
associations  that  belong  to  them — the  im- 
aginations they  excite ;  at  least  we  seem  to 
do  so  the  more  cordially  for  that  considera- 
tion. Let  us  look  at  a  gray,  bleak  sort  of 
j^lateau  between  hills  at  one  side,  and  the 
blue  sea  at  the  other,  and  we  see  nothing, 
perhaps,  to  admire.  But  let  somebody 
come  and  say,  "  That  is  Marathou  !"  In  a 
moment,  while  the  blood  thrills  at  the  word, 
a  glory  seems  to  be  lightning  over  the  im- 
mortal ground ;  the  air  is  thick  with  phan- 
toms ; 

"  to  the  hearer's  eye  appear 

The   camp,  the   host,  the   fight,  the  conqueror's 
career ; 

"  The  flying  Metle,  his  shaftless  broken  bow ; 
The  fiiery  Greek,  his  red  pursuing  spear  ; 
Mountains  above,  earth's,  oceans  plain  below ; 
Death  in  the  front,  destruction  in  the  rear !'' 

It  is  this  quality  of  the  imagination  which 
gives  all  old  or  storied  countries  that  supe- 
rior charm  which  they  possess  beyond  new 
and  comparatively  unhistoric  soils.  At 
sight  of  battle-fields,  religious  houses,  cathe- 
drals, castles,  either  in  ruins  or  otherwise,  we 
are  gratified  in  calling  up  a  crowd  of 
shadows  from  the  dust,  and  finding  a  sort 
of  itiysterious  companionship  with  them, 
during  those  passing  reveries  in  which,  as 
Campbell  truly  says, 

"  'Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view ;" 

and  it  is  generally  true  of  the  human 
mind  that  it  regards  the  x>ast  with  a  feeling 
of  tenderness.  The  philosophers  or  sans 
culottes  of  the  world  may  say  what  they 
please,  but  people  will  have  a  curious  sort 
of  leaning  and  looking  to  these  same  "  old 
times."  There  is  a  certain  charm  in  Time, 
who  is  the  dominator  of  us  all ;  and  the 
ruins  and  remnants  of  any  thing  seem  to 
speak  a  solemn  warning  of  our  own  evanes- 
cent fate.  That  belief  in  the  good  old  times 
is  an  instinct,  so  to  speak,  which  has  some 


soul  of  good  in  it.  It  can  be  very  easily 
demonstrated  that  these  good  old  times 
were  very  rude,  ignorant,  and,  in  fact,  bad 
old  times ;  but  the  innate  imaginativeness 
of  our  nature  will  not  be  reasoned  with, 
and,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  we  are  disposed  to 
admit,  with  the  poet,  that 

"  Not  rough  or  barren  are  the  winding  ways 
Of  hoar  antiquity,  but  strewn  with  flowers." 

Any  thing  old  and  histoi'ic  is  appreciated 
mostly  in  proportion  as  it  gives  scope  to  the 
imagination  "  to  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a 
tale  "  concerning  it.  We  gaze  on  the  wild 
hill,  the  vale,  the  stream,  or  the  forest  of  a 
new  country  with  none  of  those  feehngs 
which  fill  us  in  beholding  similar  objects  in 
an  old  land  with  the  past  history  of  which 
we  are  familiar.  The  former  may  be  as  fair 
or  even  fairer  to  see  ;  but  as 

"  A  primrose  by  the  river's  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him  " 

of  whom  Wordsworth  speaks,  so  this  object 
without  association  is  merely  what  it  stands 
for,  and  no  more.  But  the  other  is  not  so 
much  a  place  or  object  as  a  memory,  a 
romance,  a  voice  of  tradition.  In  that 
valley  is  the  legendary  well,  and  close  by 
is  the  inviolable  fairy  ring ;  by  -the  stream  is 
the  ruined  fortalice  of  some  historic,  high- 
handed name,  and  not  very  far  from  it  is  the 
old  abbey  of  the  Templars,  now  dwindled  to 
a  few  ivied  walls,  three  carved  arches,  and  a 
broken  oriel ;  on  that  moor  was  fought  a 
bloody  battle  in  which  a  king  fell  fighting 
with  his  sword  in  his  hand ;  on  the  slope  of 
yonder  hill  are  Druid  stones  in  a  circle  set 
up  there,  certainlj^,  in  the  remote  times  of 
those  giants  who  descended  from  Thor,  and 

"  Lived  in  the  olde  days  of  King  Artour." 

It  is  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  our 
scenery  that  it  has  not  any  of  these  old 
associations  of  history  or  romance.  To  be 
sure  we  have  some  of  the  noblest  memories 
in  the  world  entwined  with  some  of  our 
localities ;  but  these  are  too  much  in  the 
foreground ;  they  are  teri'ibly  authentic ; 
they  have  none  of  that  indistinctness  which 
the  imagination  loves  to  live  in ;  they  could 
be  sworn  to,  and  are  too  closely  connected 
with  the  matter-of-fact  condition  of  things 
about  us.  Sometimes  we  find  ourselves 
regretting,  foolishly  enough,  that  we  have 
no  fairies  on  this  continent — no  fairy  mytho- 
logy.    "  The  fairies  of  America"  is  a  term 
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that  sounds  as  hnpossihhj  as  "  Emperor  of 
America,"  or  as  if  one  were  to  say,  "  The 
Duke  of  Massachusetts,"  or  something  of 
that  kind.  To  be  sure,  in  the  latter  case, 
we  are  ready  to  thank  God  for  the  impossi- 
bihty.  But,  in  the  other,  we  should  not  be 
sorry  to  have  a  crowd  of  fairy  traditions 
scattered  over  the  flood  and  held  of  our 
republic.  However,  we  must  only  try  and 
be  content  with  universal  suftVage  and  this 
system  of  public  school  education ;  though 
we  are  poetically  convinced  that  the  other 
state  of  things  would  help  a  good  deal  to 
spiritualize  the  aspects  of  nature  here,  and 
tend  to  foster  the  imaginative  faculties,  now 
so  subservient  to  the  hard,  commercial 
philosophy  of  the  day.  Our  forests  are, 
undoubtedly,  noble  objects,  whether  the 
breeze  steals  through  their  glades  and 
shakes  the  upper  boughs  iu  sport,  or  the 
whole  distracted  army  reels  struggling  and 
howling  under  the  great  bufl:etiug  of  the 
tempest, 

"And  oaks  come  down  with  all  their  thousraid 
winters." 

But  these  aspects  appeal  to  our  higher 
jierceptions  of  things — to  our  rarer  and 
more  abstract  sense  of  what  is  great  or  beau- 
tiful. AVe  admire  and  take  to  them,  as  it 
were,  with  eflbrt.  We  cannot  feel  cordially 
towards  them.  Give  us,  in  preference,  a 
sight  and  sound  of  what  remains  of  the  New 
Forest,  where  William  the  Second 

"  By  his  loved  huntsman's  arrow  bled ;" 

or  of  the  forest  of  Arden,  where  Rosalind 
wandered  in  her  boy's  dress,  and  the  melan- 
choly Jacques  met  the  motley  fool.  Chim- 
borazo  and  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  are 
magnificent  objects.  We  prefer  the  Alps  ; 
and  so  would  most  people,  for  the  same 
reason :  because  they  are  the  AljJS,  the 
familiar  Alps  ;  they  are  covered  with  asso- 
ciations as  Avell  as  snow  : 

"A  thousand  years  their  cloudy  wings  expand 
Around  them." 

The  shadows  of  Theseus,  Hannibal,  Alaric, 
Attila,  Charlemagne,  Napoleon  pass  through 
the  gorges  and  under  the  peaks  ;  the  coun- 
try of  Tell  lies  on  one  side  of  this  famous 
Oberlaud,  and  the  immortal  peninsula  of  the 


Scipios  and  the  Caesars  on  the  other ;  and 
then  the  poetry  of  Byron,  Shelley  and  others 
is  so  linked  with  these  lofty  localities  !  Lake 
Leman,  for  similar  reasons,  is  preferable  to 
Lake  Superior,  and  the  ^gean.  dearer  to  the 
imagination  than  the  Atlantic.  After  all, 
we  have  an  idea  that  the  human  associations 
form  the  most  attractive  elements  of  the 
sublime  and  beautiful  of  objects ;  just  as 
Thomson's  poetry  is  a  greater  favorite  with 
human  nature  than  Shelley's.  The  farther 
you  remove  a  thing  from  the  human  asso- 
ciations, the  less  the  human  imagination 
takes  to  it,  the  less  it  likes  it,  and  the  sel- 
domer  it  recurs  to  it.  We  could  here  ex- 
patiate a  little  into  metaphysics,  and  show 
the  soundness  of  our  opinions,  from  the  na- 
ture of  our  moral  perceptions.  But  we  shall 
take  some  other  time  for  this.  We  are  not 
going  to  turn  short  upon  the  good-natured 
and  unsuspecting  reader  in  that  manner. 

In  fine,  this  faculty  of  the  fancy  is  mixed 
up  with  what  we  consider  most  real  in  the 
world.  The  preacher  calls  the  world  a  vain 
shadow ;  and  the  Berkeleyan  philosopher 
calls  it  a  huge  delusion  of  the  senses  ;  aud 
Shakspeare  says : 

"  the  world  is  of  such  stuff 


As  dreams  are  made  of,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  by  a  sleep ;" 

also,  that  "  nothing  is  but  thinking  makes  it 
so."  The  practical  philosophers,  therefore, 
— the  makers  of  railways,  the  managers  of 
stocks  and  the  owners  of  the  telegraph  or 
telegraphs, — cannot  be  considered  to  have 
the  matter  all  to  themselves.  The  poet  and 
the  dreamer  will  have  as  much  of  "  the  thick 
rotundity  of  the  world"  as  they,  aud  cer- 
tainly the  most  enchanting  portion,  Schiller 
gives  us,  in  an  admired  lyric,  the  idea  that 
the  imaginative  being  was  forgotten  iu  the 
distribution  of  the  properties  of  the  earth  by 
Jupiter,  but  received,  as  a  com])ensation,  a 
general  invitation  to  the  court  of  the  divin- 
ities. This  nether  "maker"  or  "finder" 
does  still,  of  course,  go  up  to  the  windy  plat- 
form of  supernals  whenever  he  has  a  mind, 
but  not  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  He  has 
vindicated  a  pretty  share  in  sublunary  things, 
and  has  got  a  great  many  chateaux  en  JSs- 
pagne^  which  he  lets  out  to  a  multitude  of 
tenants,  very  profitably.  w.  d. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A  FEW  days  after,  Stephen  Randolph 
sauntered  to  the  mansion  house,  and  find- 
ing the  Colonel  standing  on  the  back  piazza, 
giving  directions  to  a  servant,  turned  away 
to  the  cheerful  little  sitting-room  in  which 
he  was  most  likely  to  find  Lucy  Mont- 
gomery. She  was  not  there  at  the  instant, 
and  to  while  away  the  time,  he  picked  up  a 
book  that  lay  upon  the  table.  It  was  an 
album,  and  he  opened  instinctively  at  the 
page  which  contained  the  vigorous  lines 
written  by  himself,  at  the  request  of  the  fair 
owner.  These  having  been  read  over  with 
great  satisfaction,  he  turned  to  the  succeed- 
ing effusion — a  doleful  ditty,  whose  chi- 
rography  exhibited  the  professional  skill  of 
its  author,  the  master  of  the  village  school. 
It  began  : 

"  One  sin,  alas !  I'm  fain  to  confess — 
Bitter  envy,  I  mean,  of  this  Book, 
"Which  lovely  Lucy  deigns  to  possess, 
Greeting  it  with  so  kindly  a  look." 

Randolph  smiled  complacently,  as  he 
compared  this  poetry  with  his  own.  On  the 
next  leaf  came  some  really  fine  and  expres- 
sive, as  well  as  appropriate  verses.  He  rec- 
ognized the  handwriting  of  his  hated  rival, 
and  was  chagrined  at  the  excellence  of  the 
contribution.     At  the  bottom  he  read  : 

"  Selected  by  Charles  Middleton." 

"Oh!  selected.     Pshaw!" 

Some  stanzas  followed,  which  were  origi- 
nal, with  the  signature  "  F.  H.,"  unques- 
tionably standing  for  Francis  Herbert.  They 
flowed  off  smoothl}^,  and  wei-e  by  no  means 
destitute  of  poetic  merit ;  yet  they  were  per- 
vaded by  a  sadly  plaintive  tone,  and  testified 
but  too  clearly  to  the  morbid  sensitiveness 
of  the  writer. 

Lucy  entered  unobserved,  and  glanced 
over  his  arm  as  he  read  them. 

"  You  see  my  album  is  filling  up  rapidly, 
Mr.  Randolph." 

"  It  is,  indeed ;  and  if  the  pieces  were  all 


as  sentimental  as  this  last  one,  you  would 
have,  I  think,  an  unique  collection." 

"  Poor  Frank  deserves  sympathy  and  en- 
couragement," she  gently  answered.  "He 
has  many  admirable  qualities,  and  if  they 
were  only  supported  by  self-reliance  and 
vigor  of  purpose,  he  could  not  fail  to  have 
a  noble  career." 

Randolph's  lip  curled  with  a  slight  sneer 
as  he  said  :  "  'Tis  a  pity,  as  you  say,  that  not 
being  a  man,  he  wants  sufficient  sense  even 
to  pretend  to  be  one.  But  don't  let  us  talk 
about  him  any  more;  for  if  he  were  to 
know  it,  he  would  die  of  his  blushes  before 
he  could  again  gasp  out  the  '  Hovk^  do  you 
do  V  which  already  nearly  suffocates  him  in 
the  utterance." 

She  laid  the  volume  away  without  reply, 
and  taking  her  sewing,  assumed  her  wonted 
seat  by  the  fire.  Stephen  drew  his  chair 
close  to  hers,  and  after  some  indifferent  re- 
marks had  been  interchanged,  started  a  new 
topic. 

"  Cousin  Lucy" — for,  since  the  Colonel 
insisted  upon  his  claim  to  receive  the  title 
of  uncle  from  her,  the  nephew  argued  that 
the  relationship  must  be  shared  by  himself — 
"  Cousin  Lucy,  the  old  gentleman  has  been 
scolding  sharply,  and  tells  me  to  reform. 
What  must  I  do  ?" 

"  Obey  him  dutifully,to  be  sure." 

"But  he  finds  most  fault  with  me  for  a 
matter  of  necessity ;  that  is,  mingling  in  the 
society  of  Delviton.  Now  there  is  but  one 
way  of  escape  from  this  calamity,  and  my 
uncle's  consequent  displeasure.  Have  you 
any  further  advice  ?" 

"  Since  you  know  the  proper  course,  all  I 
can  say  is,  adopt  it." 

"  But,  Cousin  Lucy,  though  this  is  a 
matter  in  which  it  is  very  easy  and  pleasant 
for  me  to  resolve,  it  unfortunately  happens 
that  the  cooperation  of  another  person  is 
necessary." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  trust  your  proposed  colleague 
is  not  unreasonable." 
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"  Far  from  tliis  being  tlie  case,  I  refer  to 
the  most  kind  and  amiable  person  in  the 
world — the  most  considerate  and  self-sacri- 
ficing that  you  can  imagine ;  yet  I  have 
cause  for  doubt  and  fear." 

Lucy  made  no  observation,  and  he  con- 
tinued :  "  Were  my  now  cheerless  dwelling 
but  enlivened  by  the  presence  of  another, 
whose  home  it  might  be  for  the  reason  that 
it  was  my  home ;  one  who  would  guide  my 
wayward  fancy  by  gentle  counsel ;  who,  by 
the  daily  exhibition  of  true  loveliness  of 
character,  would  teach  me  gradually  in  some 
degree  to  imitate  what  I  could  not  but  ad- 
mire ;  who  would  be  to  me  a  friend  closer 
than  a  brother,  my  companion  never  to  be 
parted  from;  one  to  be  loved,  cherished, 
adored  !  Can  you,  dear  Lucy,  be  such  a 
one  r 

"  Mr.  Randolph,  I  cannot." 

His  impassioned  glance  was  turned  full 
upon  hers,  which  timidly  sank  beneath  it. 

"  Lucy  !  think  that  this  is  to  me  a  sub- 
ject vitally  real  and  earnest.  The  time  has 
passed  when  I  could  treat  it  with  gayety  or 
trifling;  now  I  leave  jesting  to  others.  I 
throw  my  whole  soul  at  your  feet.  You 
will  not,  you  cannot  cast  it  back  to  bitter- 
ness and  despair.  You  will  not  withdraw 
the  hand  which  I  seize  as  my  hope  of  sal- 
vation !" 

He  clasped  her  fair  palm  in  his,  so  as  to 
require  some  degree  of  force  to  extricate  it. 
That  force  was  exerted,  however,  and  the 
hand  withdrawn. 

Instantly  he  stood  upon  his  feet ;  his 
frame  shook  with  ungovernable  passion ; 
every  vein  of  his  countenance  was  swollen, 
and  his  flashing  eye  added  intensity  to  the 
cruelty  of  the  words  which  burst  from  his 
hps : 

"  Stay  then  as  you  are,  a  sneaking,  pen- 
niless dependent ;  yes !  a  sneaking,  merce- 
nary, hypocritical,  fortune-hunting  depend- 
ent !  Stay  where  you  are :  rob  me  of  my 
inheritance,  and  share  it  with  your  base 
confederate !" 

He  rushed  from  the  room  and  from  the 
house,  strode  down  the  lawn,  and  then  along 
the  road  to  the  village,  at  a  rate  which  few 
could  have  equalled  without  absolutely  run- 
ning. It  was  not  till  he  had  reached  the 
side  of  the  tavern  that  he  became  sensible  of 
the  singularity  of  his  motion,  and  to  recover 
composure,  relaxed  into  a  very  slow  Avalk. 
Around  the  corner,    and   in   front  of  the 


tavern,  was  quite  a  throng,  composed  of  in- 
habitants of  the  village  and  others.  They 
had  been  discussing  the  late  remarkable 
night  occurrences  at  Colonel  Trenchard's. 
One  of  them  observed  : 

"  I  don't  somehow  believe  that  Ji7n  can 
have  done  it.     What's  your  mind.  Jack  ?" 

Our  old  acquaintance.  Chapman,  the  in- 
dividual addressed,  merely  answered:  "I 
don't  know  what  to  say  about  it." 

"For  my  part,"  remarked  Skinner,  the 
overseer,  "I'm  inclined  to  think  that  old 
Ichabod  was  nearer  right  than  wiser  folks, 
after  all,  and  that  the  Colonel  Jmng  himself, 
when  out  of  his  head.  Indeed,  he  talks 
wild  about  the  business  even  yet.  What  do 
you  think,  Mr.  Leach  ?  He  sa  s  you  had  a 
hand  in  it ;  that  he  heard  your  voice  through 
the  window." 

"  That's  queer  enough,"  rephed  Sandy. 
"  I  know  that  I  have  a  rough  voice,  but  I 
should  hardly  think  it  would  reach  'way 
from  Davy  Chapman's  parlor  to  the  house 
on  the  hill.  If  the  old  man's  mind  wanders 
in  this  way,  I  really  must  agree  with  you, 
Skinner,  that  he  did  the  deed  himself  in  a 
temporary  fit  of  insanity.  They  say,  too, 
that  he  was  greatly  vexed  about  the  injury 
of  his  big  tobacco  crop." 

"But  did  the  footprints  on  the  roof  and 
through  the  corn-field  only  exist  in  imagi- 
nation ?"  This  question  was  addressed  to 
Skinner  by  a  young  man  in  a  green  frock- 
coat,  whose  fowling-piece  and  brace  of 
pheasants  showed  that  he  had  just  re- 
turned from  a  hunting  excursion.  His 
chestnut  hair  curled  about  a  face  of  almost 
feminine  beauty,  and  his  form,  though  ex- 
ceedingly graceful,  was  slight,  and  had 
hardly  attained  the  ordinary  stature. 

•'  I  saw  them  with  my  own  eyes,"  said 
Skinner;  "but  then  it  must  be  considered 
that  Mercer  and  I  thought  that  they  led 
from  the  piazza  around  to  the  front  of  the 
house,  and  the  doctor  struck  upon  the  trail 
that  led  to  Steve  Piandolph's  sort  of  by 
guess  or  haphazard,  without  tracking  them 
plainly  along  the  grass  to  where  we  started 
from.'"' 

"  And  what  reason  could  anybody  have 
had  for  doing  such  a  thing  ?"  asked  Sandy 
Leach. 

"  Truly,"  said  the  youth  in  green,  Francis 
Herbert,  "  I  do  not  see  what  motive  Jim 
could  have  had ;  but  as  to  others,  tliere  is 
more  ground  for  doubt." 
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"  Mr.  Herbert,  I  don't  see  but  he  Lad  as 
much  reason  as  any  nigger,  and  Colonel 
Trenchard  says  the  man  was  certainly  hlackP 

"  But  how  easy  and  common  it  is  for 
ruffians  to  make  white  black  with  candle 
smut,  or  a  coal  from  the  chimney  corner  !" 

"  Do  you  then  suspect  Randolph  ?"  ex- 
claimed Leach. 

"I  have  not  said  so ;  but  if  I  were  in  his 
place,  and  innocent,  I  should  be  very  rest- 
less till  the  mystery  were  cleared  i  p." 

Stephen  Randolph  had  overheard  the 
latter  part  of  this  conversation  ere  he  turned 
the  corner,  and  stepping  up  quickly  to  Her 
bert,  said  in  a  harsh  tone : 

"  I  did  not  understand  your  remark  ex- 
actly :  repeat  it,  sir." 

Herbert  drew  back  slightly,  but  answered 
with  firmness,  and  in  a  tone  which  showed 
a  natural  resentment  at  the  dictatorial  man- 
ner of  the  interrogator : 

"  I  do  not  remember  the  words  I  used  ; 
but  since  you  desire  it,  I  will  tell  you  my 
thought :  I  fervently  trust  that  you  are  in- 
nocent, but  cannot  help  regretting  that  you 
do  not  show  more  zeal  in  searching  out  the 
culprit." 

"  Lend  me  this  a  moment."  This  was 
spoken  by  Randolph  to  a  bystander,  from 
whose  hand  he  snatched  a  horsewhip,  with 
which  he  made  several  smart  blows  upon 
Herbert's  shoulder,  saying  as  he  did  so, 
"  You  are  a  meddling  puppy  !  Take  that, 
and  learn  to  behave  yourself." 

Herbert's  face  flushed  to  a  deep  crimson 
at  the  insult,  and  then  sank  to  an  almost 
deadly  paleness.  He  raised  his  fowling- 
piece,  and,  with  an  arm  as  rigid  as  if  cast 
of  bronze,  held  it  pointed  at  the  breast  of 
Randolph ;  the  hammer  was  thrown  back, 
and  his  finger  touched  the  trigger. 

Thus  both  parties  stood  without  motion 
for  a  space  of  time  that  seemed  an  age  to 
those  around.  Then  Herbert  lowered  his 
gun  undischarged.  Randolph  smiled  con- 
temptuously and  turned  upon  his  heel.  The 
youth,  maddened  at  the  sight,  clenched  the 
Aveapon  and  again  had  it  half  raised ;  but 
again  he  let  it  sink,  and  withdrawing  his 
right  hand,  smote  his  forehead  in  bitterness 
and  walked  away  from  the  group. 

As  he  left,  some  of  the  coarser  of  the 
party  gave  utterance  to  a  brutal  laugh.  In 
that  discordant  sound  the  loud  cachinnation 
of  the  worthy  Sandy  Leach  was  most  dis- 
tinguishable. 


Herbert's  agony  cannot  be  described,  and 
few  indeed  can  imagine  it  in  its  whole  ex- 
tent ;  yet  he  must  be  less  than  human  who 
is  unable,  in  some  degree,  to  understand 
how  hard  it  is  to  bear  a  "  wounded  spirit." 


CHAPTER  V. 

Stephen  Randolph's  footsteps  were  yet 
audible  along  the  hall,  when  Lucy  burst  into 
tears  and  went  to  throw  herself  into  the 
arms  of  her  mother.  Mrs.  Montgomery,  sur- 
pi'ised  and  grieved,  clasped  her  head  to 
her  own  sympathizing  bosom  and  tenderly 
sought  to  know  the  cause  of  her  agitation. 
As  soon  as  her  sobs  allowed  her  utterance, 
she  briefly  related  the  conversation  that  had 
just  taken  place,  and  the  harsh  taunts  which 
had  been  heaped  upon  her  at  its  close ;  and 
then  added,  with  her  tears  flowing  afresh: 

"Mother!  mother!  let  us  leave  this  place 
instantly ;  not  another  hour  let  us  stay." 

"But  alas!  my  child,  what  home  have 
Ave  beside  ?" 

"  Never  mind,  mother ;  let  us  trust  to  God 
to  provide  us  a  resting-place.  Better,  far 
better  let  us  be  tenants  of  the  poor-house 
than  remain  here  exposed  to  such  horrible 
reproaches." 

"  Dear  Lucy,  you  know  not  what  you  say : 
here  we  must  stay  or  starve." 

"  Then  if  that  is  the  alternative,  oh !  let 
us  starve." 

"My  child,  be  calm.  What,  after  all,  do 
the  wild  words  of  young  Randolph  concern 
us  ?  It  is  not  upon  him  Ave  are  living ;  no 
right  of  his  is  touched  ;  our  own  consciences, 
as  well  as  the  candor  of  Mr.  Trenchard,  jus- 
tify us  against  his  passionate  charge.  Why 
then  should  it  leave  a  sting  ?" 

"But,  mother,  it  is  dreadful  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  susjAclon  of  such  a  thing.  If 
we  Avere  away  from  here,  the  uncharitable- 
ness  of  Mr.  Randolph  himself  could  not  soil 
our  name  Avith  so  much  as  a  whisper.  Let 
us  pack  up  and  go  this  very  evening." 

"  Pack  and  go  ?  Who  talks  about  going  ? 
Why,  what's  all  this — crying  ?  Lucy,  what's 
the  matter  ?" 

"  Mr.  Trenchard  !  Colonel!  is  this  you?" 

"Mister?  Colonel?  Why  in  the  name 
of  the  old  Harry  can't  you  learn  to  call  me 
imcle  ?  Surely  your  mother's  my  sister-in- 
law — and  in  rtality  too,  I  shall  ever  regard 
her.     But  what  did  you  say  about  going  ?" 
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"  Why,  sir,  mother  and  I  have  come  to 
the  conckision  that  it  is  best  we  should  leave 
the  mansion,  bidding  you  good-bye  with 
more  gratitude  in  our  hearts  for  your  kind- 
ness than  our  lips  can  express.  Her  health, 
you  know,  sir,  is  not  very  good." 

"  Well,"  said  Trenchard,  with  a  frown, 
"is  this  place  sickly  '\  just  tell  me  that !" 

"  In  truth,  sir,  there  are  other  circum- 
stances which  forbid  us  to  trespass  longer 
upon  your  liberality." 

"  Come,  come,  I  reckon  I  understand  all 
about  it.  Stephen  has  been  here ;  he  left  in 
a  towering  passion,  I'm  sure,  by  his  savage 
walk ;  he's  been  saying  something  to  you 
that  he  ought  not.  Confound  the  rascal ! 
I  wouldn't  give  a  dozen  like  him  for  one 
hair  of  your  head.  So  now  be  cheerful  and 
like  yourself,  and  I'll  cane  him  if  he  so 
much  as  speaks  to  you  again." 

"But  really,  uncle,  I  think  it  is  best  that 
we  should  leave." 

"Hush,  Lucy!  you  shan't  go;  you  shan't 
talk  about  it ;  you  shan't  so  much  as  think 
about  it :  so  be  quiet.  But  whose  step  was 
that?     Here,  Ichabod  !  Ichabod!" 

"  Well,  Marser." 

"  Who  was  it,  Ichabod,  that  came  in  at 
the  front  door  just  now  ?" 

"  Marser  Frank.  He  went  right  up  to 
his  room." 

"Not  Skinner,  then?  Ah,  well!  when 
Mr.  Skinner  comes  back  from  Delviton  watch 
out  for  him  and  tell  him  I  want  to  see  him 
about  the  wheat  to  be  sown  in  the  new  field. 
Do  you  understand  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  an'  I  reckon  that's  him  now  ; 
I  heard  the  little  gate  slam  what  leads  to 
his  house." 

"  Run  then  and  head  him ;  I'll  go  to  the 
back  piazza." 

Thus  speaking,  the  old  man  trudged  away, 
and  was  not  seen  again  by  Mrs.  Montgomery 
and  her  daughter  till  an  hour  afterwards, 
when  they  met  him  at  the  dinner-table 
along  with  the  other  member  of  that  family 
of  four,  Francis  Herbert.  The  latter  was 
very  pale,  and  spoke  less  than  usual  during 
the  meal. 

After  the  garniture  of  the  table  was  re- 
moved, and  the  servant  had  left,  they  re- 
mained in  their  seats  some  moments  accord- 
ing to  custom.  Colonel  Trenchard  glancing 
over  the  newspaper,  and  the  others  convers- 
ing. Presently  he  hfted  up  his  eyes  from 
the  journal,  and  said  in  his  blunt  way  : 


"Frank,  is  it  true,  as  I  hear,  that  you 
have  taken  a  horsewhipping  in  the  village 
this  morning  ?" 

The  two  ladies  started  and  bent  their 
eyes  instantly  upon  the  youth.  He  too 
was  startled  by  tlie  sudden  interrogatory ; 
the  crimson  current  rushed  at  once  to  his 
cheeks,  which  just  before  seemed  bloodless, 
and  he  felt  his  heart  throbbing  in  his  throat. 
It  was  some  moments  before  he  answered  ; 
when  he  did  speak,  it  was  in  a  tone  w^onder- 
fuUy  calm : 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  have  received  some  blows  of 
a  whip  from  Mr.  Randolph." 

Trenchard  replied  : 

"  Well,  the  Herberts  used  to  be  a  spunky 
breed  ;  they  must  be  changed  a  great  sight 
since.  I  suppose,  however,  you  are  going 
to  challenge  him  ;  but  that's  a  poor  business. 
Have  no  duels,  but  settle  your  quarrels,  you 
youngsters,  Avhen  your  blood's  warm  and 
there's  no  sin  in  it.  It  is  a  pity  indeed  that 
you  let  the  minute  slip.  I  don't  see  what 
other  course  you  have  left  open  for  youiself. 
It's  wrong,  though,  very  wrong;  but  Ste- 
phen's not  a  fellow  to  back  out  and  ask 
pardon  :  it's  a  pity — pity — pity." 

"  I  agree  with  you,  sir,  that  duels  are  sin- 
ful, and  have  no  thought  of  challenging 
Randolph  to  one." 

"  The  mischief  you  haven't !  And  Avhat 
then  will  you  do?" 

"  What  can  I  do  ?" 

"Yes,  sure  enough,  what  can  you  do 
now  V 

"  What  other  course,  sir,  would  you  have 
had  me  pursue  then  ?  I  was  fearfully  tempted  : 
may  I  never  again  have  such  a  struggle  to 
endure.     Thank  God,  I  conquered." 

"  Conquered  !"  echoed  Trenchard.  "  I 
don't  understand  your  story :  whom  did 
you  conquer  ?" 

"  Myself." 

"  Oh,  is  that  it  ?  So  you  take  pleasure  in 
the  recollection  of  your  cowhiding  ?" 

All  the  youth's  former  agitation,  so  hardly 
repressed,  returned.  His  evident  sutiering 
excited  some  compassion  even  in  the  stern 
breast  of  Trenchard.  The  ladies  showed 
their  deep  sympathy  without  disguise  upon 
their  countenances,  and  Herbert,  wretched 
as  he  was,  drew  comfort  from  the  sight. 
Hastily  dashing  away  a  struggling  tear,  he 
said: 

"  What,  sir,  would  you  have  had  me  do?" 

"  Had  you  do  when  a  man  struck  you  ? 
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"Why,  strike  him  back,  to  be  sure.  In  such 
a  case,  don't  stop  to  think  on  which  side 
the  odds  are,  but  jump  right  into  the  fellow. 
I  have  known  many  a  Httle  man  stump 
a  big  one.  When  I  was  down  in  New- 
Orleans,  ten  years  ago,  I  happened  to  meet 
a  man  who  had  been  long  before,  and  who 
always  will  be,  more  hateful  to  me  than 
the  old  boy  himself.  He  was  much  stouter 
than  I,  as  well  as  a  great  deal  heavier, 
but  when  I  shook  my  list  iu  his  face  on 
the  public  street  he  dared  not  toe  the 
mark.  Well,  shortly  after  I  was  taken 
down  with  the  fever,  which  kept  me  two 
weeks;  and  the  first  day  I  tottered  out, 
as  thin  as  a  ghost  and  hardly  able  to  hold 
my  own  weight,  this  cowardly  scoundrel 
took  the  chance  to  give  me  a  cut  with  his 
whip,  as  Steve  did  you ;  but  you  may  swear 
he  didn't  bestow  me  a  second.  I  hadn't 
my  knife,  unfortunately,  or  I  would  have 
given  it  to  him  in  the  midriff;  but  I  clapped 
ray  fingers  around  his  throat  and  clinched 
them  tighter  than  ever  cooper  hooped  a  flour 
barrel.  The  villain  tripped  me  up  in  a 
hurry,  for  my  legs  were  not  as  stiff  as  a  pea- 
vine,  but  I  held  my  grip ;  down  we  came 
together;  he  battered  my  face  till  the 
mother  that  bore  me  would  not  have  known 
it.  Still  I  held  on,  and  he  grew  blue  and 
gasped  for  breath;  then  he  got  his  thumb 
under  my  right  eye  and  gave  one  twitch ;  I 
winced  my  head,  and  the  eye-ball  slipped 
from  his  clutch ;  the  next  instant  his  fingers 
stretched  out  with  a  jerk,  his  fat  carcass 
rolled  upon  its  back,  and  I  had  no  call  to 
hang  on  longer.  He  was  not  dead,  how- 
ever, and  afterwards  revived  to  do  more 
villainy.  I  believe  in  my  heart  he  is  anx- 
ious to  kill  7ne  in  the  same  way  I  made  him 
suffer.  It  is  Alexander  Leach  I  mean,  that 
hypocritical  buffoon.  But  to  return  to  the 
present  business.  I  must  allow  that  you 
would  have  had  no  chance  whatever  in  a 
regular  set-to  with  Steve  Randolph,  nor 
would  anybody  else  have  had,  for  he  is  as 
strong  as  Samson  and  has  the  spunk  of 
Lucifer ;  but  then  you  had  a  loaded  gun." 

"  And  would  you  really  prefer,  sir,  that 
I  had  now  your  nephew's  blood  upon  my 
hands  S" 

"  I  tell  you,  Francis  Herbert,  if  I  had  been 
in  such  a  situation,  I  would  have  shot  the 
man,  whoever  he  might  be  I  If  he  were 
my  father's  brother,  I  would  have  shot  him 
as  he  stood — shot  him  with  deadly  aim." 


"But,  Mr.  Trenchard,  could  you  have 
justified  such  an  act  upon  the  principles  of 
the  New  Testament  ?" 

"  Frank,  God  has  made  man  to  feel  resent- 
ment, and  feel  it  most  keenly  at  any  thing 
that  wounds  our  honor ;  and  therefore — and 
accordingly " 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,  for  interrupting  you ; 
but  Christ  tells  us  to  subdue  such  resent- 
ment— to  hold  it  in  check." 

"  Well,  if  it  is  so,  we  are  not  perfect ;  and 
surely  to  kill  a  man  in  a  sudden  passion  is 
not  like  kiUing  him  in  cold  blood.  This  is 
exactly  the  reason,  as  I  said  just  now,  why 
duels  are  so  wicked :  they  are  more  like 
rank  murders." 

"  But,  Colonel,  if  you  had  ever  killed  a 
man  in  a  quarrel,  do  you  not  think  you 
wauld  feel  sorry  about  it  afterwards  ?" 

"  I  have  known  others,  of  whom  I  would 
not  have  thought  it,  to  become  sorry,  and  it 
is  possible  I  might  too." 

"  Well,  sir,  have  you  not  also  known 
such  persons  to  wish  that  any  thing  had  hap- 
pened rather  than  that  they  should  have 
another's  blood  upon  them  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  Hiram  Messenger  was  just  so." 

"  Then,  sir,  if  it  is  certain  that  if  I  had 
killed  Randolph  I  should  have  bitterly  re- 
gretted it,  did  I  not  right  to  refrain  ?" 

"  No,  Frank  ;  you  were  placed  in  a  neces- 
sity :  a  man  with  a  gun  in  his  hand  who  is 
horsewhipped  is  under  a  necessity  to  shed 
blood." 

"But  I  was  not  in  a  necessity,  for  I  did 
not  shed  blood." 

"How  did  you  escape  from  it,  though? 
What !  to  stand  still  under  a  cowhiding  like 
a  slave  !     It  could  not  be  endured." 

"  Yet,  Colonel,  as  Christians  we  are  bound 
not  to  slay  except  when  our  own  life  is  in 
peril." 

"  Frank !  Frank  !  I  am  not  a  member  of 
the  Church — you  are.  I  could  not  act  so  : 
if  you  must,  you  should  turn  preacher,  and 
then  you  would  be  safe." 

"I  cannot  perceive  in  myself,"  answered 
Herbert,  "  any  special  qualification  for  the 
sacred  ministry,  and  I  should  scorn  to  fly  to 
its  protection  out  of  cowardice." 

"  Be  Quaker,  then." 

"  My  last  reason  holds  as  to  this,  too,  sir ; 
and  further,  I  do  not  think  it  right  that  that 
principle  should  be  made  the  distinction  of 
a  sect,  which  the  Saviour  has  enjoined  as  a 
characteristic  mark  upon  every  disciple." 
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"  Frank  Herbert,"  said  the  Colonel,  impa- 
tiently, "it  is  not  worth  while  to  talk  any 
more.  You  are  just  graduated,  and  may 
easily  have  too  much  logic  for  a  plain  old 
man  like  me  ;  but  if  you  are  sincere  in  your 
doctrines,  you  of  course  have  no  regard  in 
such  a  case  as  this  for  the  opinion  of  the 
world.  You  are  content  to  be  despised  and 
ridiculed  at  every  public  gathering — at 
every  family  fireside ;  to  have  the  very  boys 
point  their  fingers  at  you  as  you  pass,  and, 
in  ridiculous  show,  mimic  the  operation  you 
have  undergone  ;  to  hear  some  negro,  after 
being  punished  for  a  petty  theft  in  the  way 
in  which  negroes  are  punished,  tell  his  com- 
panions with  a  grin,  that  he  can  '  stand  a 
lashing  'most  as  well  as  Mai-ser  Herbert.' 
You  can  endure  all  this,  eh  ?" 

Herbert  was  pale  as  death,  but  made  no 
reply. 

"  So  you  are  quite  pleased  to  be  the 
object  of  disgust  and  contempt,  or  else  of 
humiliating  pity;  to  receive  the  vilest 
insults  from  every  bully  ;  to  be  jeered  at, 
cuffed,  kicked  ;  to  be  avoided  by  every  gen- 
tleman and  loathed  by  every  woman  ?  All 
this  you  must  bear,  for  it  is  the  necessary 
portion  of  the  coward — or  of  him,  that  is, 
who  seems  to  be  one." 

These  last  words  were  spoken  after  a 
pause,  by  way  of  extenuation,  for  the  old 
gentleman,  in  the  energy  of  his  application 
of  the  argumentum  ad  hominem,  had  not 
noticed  the  increasing  emotion  of  poor  Frank, 
who  finally  had  burst  into  tears  outright. 
Perceiving  his  rather  awkward  apology  inad- 
equate to  counteract  his  previous  rhetoric, 
he  added  soothingly : 

"Never  mind,  Frank;  you  know  me; 
don't  take  it  hard,  my  boy.  We  were  only 
talking,  of  course ;  you  brought  on  the 
debate,  so  you  ought  not  to  mind  it." 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  said  Herbert,  rising 
and  hastily  withdrawing. 

There  was  silence  when  he  left.  Trench- 
ard looked  alternately  at  the  young  lady  and 
the  old  one.  Mrs.  Montgomery  murmured, 
"  Poor  fellow  !"  Lucy's  eyes  were  directed 
to  the  floor,  and  the  long  lashes  quite  con- 
cealed their  expression.  The  party  then,  by 
a  common  impulse,  separated.  Lucy  pro- 
ceeded to  her  chamber,  and  to  reach  it  had 
to  pass  a  pleasant  little  room  which,  in  the 
abundance  of  apartments  in  that  large  man- 
sion, had  been  appropriated  by  Herbert  as  a 
sort  of  study.    The  door  was  a-jar  as  she 


stepped  lightly  by,  and  she  naturally  cast  a 
glance  within.  The  young  man  sat  with  his 
head  buried  in  his  hands  and  leaning  upon 
the  table.  She  went  on  to  her  own  room, 
but  in  less  than  an  hour  came  out  again, 
and  walked  so  softly  down  the  passage  that 
a  mouse  would  not  have  been  startled  by 
a  footfall ;  when  she  was  again  opposite  the 
study,  she  laid  her  hand  upon  the  latch,  and 
with  the  same  quietness  that  had  marked  all 
her  movements,  looked  inside.  There  Her- 
bert still  sat  with  his  head  enfolded  in  his 
arms.  She  entered,  touched  his  shoulder 
lightly,  and  said : 

"Frank!" 

He  raised  his  head,  and  his  lovely  visitor 
perceived  that  his  eyes  were  almost  blood- 
shot, and  that  his  cheeks  showed  the  ravages 
of  a  scalding  torrent  of  tears. 

"  Ah,  Lucy,  is  it  you  ?  Why  come  to 
look  at  me  in  my  wretchedness  ?" 

"Is  it  not  reason  enough,  Frank,  that 
you  are  wretched  ?" 

"  Alas !"  he  rejoined,  "  why  do  you 
remind  me  by  your  company  that  life  has 
any  thing  attractive  ?  Lucy,  this  world  has 
never  been  an  indulgent  mother  to  me ; 
now  I  am  bitterly  taught  how  utterly  worth- 
less and  intolerable  it  is.  What  do  I  live 
for?  Care — pain — distracting  doubts — 
unceasing  torment.  Where  is  the  pleasure 
that  I  can  hope  to  taste  which  will  not  turn 
to  ashes  in  my  mouth  ?  We  exist  and 
sufler,  but  to  die  at  last.  Oh  !  what  torture 
can  be  worse  than  that  which  now  rends  me 
body  and  mind  ?  And  to  think  how  trifling 
a  thing  might  free  me  from  it  all :  the  work 
of  an  instant,  and  then — then — "  Herbert 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  but  remov- 
ing them,  added,  "  then  a  deliverance  from 
this  woe — deliverance  from  the  presence  of 
man." 

"  But  you  could  not,"  said  the  gentle 
comforter,  "  you  could  not  lay  violent  hands 
on  that  life  which  it  required  Omnipotence 
to  give  you  ?" 

"  No,  Lucy,  I  could  not.  I  am  guilty  in 
even  cherishing  such  thoughts.  Oh !  what 
have  I  come  to  ?  How  have  all  those  reso- 
lutions, which  I  thought  stable  as  adamant, 
crumbled  ?  But  you  would  pardon  me  if 
you  knew — what  you  cannot  know — the 
excess  of  sufiering  I  have  undergone." 

"  I  can  feel  for  you,"  she  replied,  "for  I 
too  have  had  to  suffer  keenly  on  my  own 
account,  and  that  within  the  limits  of  this 
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day.  The  injuries  of  us  both  are  inflicted 
by  the  same  person.  We  have  a  common 
pain  caused  by  a  common  author.  Cannot 
we  tlien  sympathize  ?" 

"What!  has  Stephen  Randolph  pre- 
sumed to  offer  you  discourtesy?  Tell  it 
me!" 

The  youth,  as  he  uttered  these  words, 
sprang  up  as  one  transformed,  and  his 
fine  eye  sparkled  with  anger. 

"Nay,  it  was  nothing  ;  I  merely  wished 
to  divert  your  thoughts." 

"  Lucy !  Lucy  !  I  must  know  it !  What 
has  he  done  V 

"  He  has  done  nothing ;  he  merely 
said some  inconsiderate  words." 

"  Well,  what  were  those  words  ?  Do 
not  vex  me  with  such  vague  information." 

"AVell,  then,"  answered  the  maiden, 
"  though  I  had  no  thought  of  repeating 
it,  since  you  will  have  me  relate  so  trifling 
a  matter,  he  called  me"  —  she  blushed 
and  hesitated — "  Mr.  Randolph  called  Bie 
'  a  fortune-hunting  dependent.'  " 

"  By  heavens !  the  scoundrel  shall  rue 
it !"  cried  Herbert,  pacing  the  floor  ve- 
hemently ;  "  he  shall  retract  the  base,  im- 
manly  slander,  or  I  will  cram  it  down  the 
bully's  throat !" 

He  started  to  leave  the  room,  but  Lucy 
quietly  restrained  him. 

"  What  would  you  do  1  Will  you  so 
soon  cease  to  obey  the  sacred  duty  of  for- 
bearance ?" 

"Oh,  I  forgot — forgot."  There  was 
something  in  the  tone  with  which  these 
simple  words  were  spoken  that  must  long 
have  rung  in  the  ears  of  any  one  who  had 
heard  them,  so  much  was  there  that  told 
of  abandonment  of  hope  and  energy;  of 
a  grief  bordering  upon  despair ;  of  a  heart 
well  nigh  broken.  He  resumed  his  seat 
by  the  table,  and  as  at  the  first,  his  head 
rested  upon  his  folded  arms. 

Lucy  was  awed  by  an  intensity  of  emo- 
tion so  surpassing  any  thing  that  can  be 
felt  by  minds  of  ordinary  organization, 
and  made  no  sound  to  disturb  his  sad 
revery.  What  space  of  time  thus  elapsed, 
we  have  no  means  of  exactly  ascertaining  ; 
the  sun,  however,  in  its  descent  had  nearly 
reached  the  horizon,  when  the  young  man 
arose  with  a  countenance  as  haggard  and 
care-worn  as  if  years  of  anxiety  had  left 
their  impress  upon  it. 

"  Lucy,  I  want  your  opinion.     I  have 


come  to  a  conclusion," — he  smiled  fright- 
fully,— "  it  is  this,  that  I  am,  as  Colonel 
Trenchard  says,  a  coward  :  is  it  not  so  ?" 

The  maiden  looked  at  him  with  sur- 
prise and  appiehension,  for  she  believed 
his  mind  wandering. 

"  Yes,  I  see,"  he  continued ;  "  your  si- 
lence acknowledges  that  you  believe  me 
correct." 

"  No,  Frank,  you  are  not  a  coward ;  your 
own  heart  tells  you  you  are  not." 

"  I  am — I  must  be.  This  accounts  for 
every  thing.  No  wonder  that  my  guar- 
dian reproaches  me,  that  you  pity  me  ;  no 
wonder  that  men  cast  upon  me  different 
looks  from  what  other  persons  receive ;  no 
wonder  " — here  the  muscles  of  his  mouth 
contracted  spasmodically — "  that  I  am — 
horsewhipped  !  Wherefore  am  I  made  of 
feebler  sinews  than  any  other  of  man- 
kind ?  Why  is  an  excess  oi  bodily  vigor 
given  to  one  who  is  disposed  to  abuse  his 
gift,  rather  than  to  me  who  would  use  it 
to  raise,  and  to  heal,  and  to  succor  the  op- 
pressed ?" 

''  Ah,  Frank,  ought  you  not  rather  to 
bless  God  for  the  dispoKition  than  to  envy 
those  who,  without  that  disposition,  incur 
his  fearful  displeasure  ?  Choose  for  your- 
self. If  the  Almighty  thinks  not  fit  to 
confer  all  his  gifts  upon  any  one,  how  can 
you  complain  if  you  possess  those  which 
are  most  desirable  f 

"  True,  dear  Lucy.  What  a  wretch  am 
I  to  dare  call  in  question  the  propriety  of 
the  appointments  of  my  Creator !  You 
are  right,  you  are  right.  Why  should  I 
care  for  the  judgment  of  man  ?  To  do  so 
is  not  only  wicked  but  weak  and  foolish." 

"  I  am  glad,"  said  Miss  Montgomery, 
"  to  hear  you  speak  thus  once  more.  That 
which  the  devotees  of  the  world  might  re- 
gard as  a  disgrace,  ought  rather,  as  "it  is  in 
obedience  of  the  law  of  God,  to  be  reckoned 
an  honor." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  replied  Herbert ;  "  but  the 
thought  will  recur,  '  What  do  men  think  ?' 
To  be  dishonored — dishonored  for  ever  ! 
Oh  !  Lucy,  what  a  fate  !" 

"Frank!  have  you  never  admired  the 
martyrs  of  ancient  time  ?  Have  you  never 
felt  that  you  could  endure  like  things  to 
win  a  place  in  that  noble  army  ?" 

"  I  have — I  have  indeed ;  and  were  I  a 
minister  of  the  gospel,  I  think  I  should 
prefer   that  field   above   all   others   which 
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should  most  signally  try  my  faith ;  were 
it  hedged  in  with  pestilence  or  with  fagot, 
the  more  eager,  I  think,  I  would  be  to 
press  on." 

"  Then  why  not  count  your  present  suf- 
ferings a  martyrdom,  and  summon  a  mar- 
tyr's temper  to  endure  them  V 

"  So  I  could,  Lucy,  were  it  not  for  one 
distinction,  which  you  overlook.  Those 
glorious  men  who  died  to  bear  testimony 
to  the  gospel,  suffered  indeed  pangs  which 
I  dare  not  equal  mine  to,  yet  they  had 
tliis  happiness,  that  their  courage  was  never 
called  in  question.  I  undergo  an  agony 
which  to  my  frail  strength  is  almost  in- 
tolerable, and  I  undergo  it,  I  trust,  from 
principle  ;  but  men — and  this  makes  the 
bitterness  of  my  lot — men  atti'ibute  my  con- 
duct to  pusillanimity.  If  now  some  oppor- 
tunity would  only  occur,  without  the  sin  of 
my  seeking  it,  to  prove  my  courage  in  some 
dreadful  danger — but  what  am  I  saying  ? 
Do  I  know  myself  so  well  ?  Might  not  I 
succumb  under  such  a  trial,  and  then  my 
condition  become  worse  than  it  is  ?  God 
Omniscient  knoweth,  and  will  direct  the 
matter  in  mercy.  But  I  dismiss  all  my 
doubts  and  distress.  I  am  a  coward  in- 
deed, so  long  as  I  remain  enthralled  by 
them.  I  see  my  duty  before  me,  and  I  will 
follow  it — may  Ileaven  bless  the  determina- 
tion— follow  it,  whatever  obstacles  interpose, 
whether  it  be  danger,  or,  what  is  harder  to 
bear — yet  which  I  ivill  bear — the  hatred 
and  scorn  of  my  fellow-men." 

"  Frank  !  you  are  now  like  yourself." 

"I  Mn  myself,  dearest  Lucy,  thanks  to 
you.     How  many,  alas  !  have  been  as  sore- 


ly tempted,  and  have  not  had  such  a  moni- 
tor. But  fear  no  longer  for  me.  I  may 
indeed  sometimes  fail  to  perform  my  duty, 
but  never  again,  so  help  me  God  !  will  I  feel 
grief  or  shame  at  having  performed  it.  But 
stay  ;  why  do  you  go  ?" 

"  I  am  not  sorry  to  have  stayed  so  long  ; 
but  see  !  it  is  almost  night.  It  will  soon  be 
supper :  remember — meet  the  Colonel  firm- 
ly." 

"  Doubt  it  not.  Watch  me  well,  and  if 
I  prove  unequal  to  this  occasion  or  any 
other,  then  call  me  craven,  and  forbid  me, 
Lucy,  to  tell  you  how  I  love  you." 

Frank  perceived,  dark  as  it  was,  that  this 
observation  had  brought  up  a  blush,  and 
sprang  forward  so  quickly  as  to  obstruct  her 
passage  through  the  door. 

"Stop,  Lucy  !  you  must  tell  me.  In  case 
I  should  prove  a  resolute  champion  of  the 
truth,  will  you  allow  me  to  whisper  what, 
if  you  reject  it  not,  I  will  dare  avow  on  the 
house-tops  V 

"  Fy  1"  exclaimed  the  maiden,  "  there  is 
magic  at  work.  Where  is  that  bashful 
gentleman  whom  I  saw  here  just  now  ?  He 
has  quite  vanished  and  left  no  trace." 

"'  He  is  here  still,"  said  Frank,  at  once 
changing  his  tone  and  manner;  "have  you 
nothing,  Lu — I  mean  Miss  Montgomery — to 
say  to  him  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Lucy,  coolly ;  "  I  advise 
him  by  all  means  to  refrain  from  imitating 
a  certain  wild  youngster,  not  far  oft^  who 
presumes  to  lay  restraint  upon  the  liberty 
of  young  ladies.     So  good  evening  to  you." 

Thus  speaking,  she  tripped  by  him  and 
disappeared  in  the  passage. 


[to  be  continued.] 
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JOURNALISM   IN  NEW-YORK.* 


The  appearance  of  three  new  dailies   in 
one  month  in  this  city  is  sufficient  to  dispel 
all  doubts  as  to  the  enterpi'ise  of  New- York 
publishers   or   the  capacity   of  New-York 
readers.      If  the  establishment  of  newspa- 
pers depended  solely  on  literary  men,  we 
should  not  be  surprised  at  witnessing  a  much 
greater   number   of    these    too   fascinating- 
enterprises  than  exist  among  us  at  present. 
Writers  as    a  class  have  not  usually  very 
much  to  lose.      They  are  not  particularly 
distinguished  for  a  distaste  to  running  in 
debt.    They  are  not  given  to  the  calculation 
of  probabihties  in  the  matter  of  profit  and 
loss,  and  are  always  ready  for  new  schemes 
that   may   happen   to    consort   with   their 
ambition  for  fame  or  their  desire  of  filhng 
their  pockets.      But  men  of  capital — and 
publisher;  now-a-days  cannot  be  otherwise — 
are  more  chaiy  of  their  fortunes,  and  calcu- 
late before  they  embark  in  any  new  enter- 
prise how  much  they  may  expect  to  "  realize" 
from  their  venture.    With  them  the  "  uncer- 
tainty of  human  affairs"  is  ever  a  living  text, 
and  their  general  sagacity  and  good  sense 
sufficiently  indicate   the  training  which    a 
firm  disbelief  in  what  is  commonly  called 
"  good  luck"  has  given  them.      We  must 
admit,  therefore,  that  the  sudden  production 
of  three  cheap  daily  papers  in  a  city  which 
we  had  imagined  overstocked  with  journals, 
somewhat   startled  our   confidence  in    the 
discernment  of  New- York  publishers.     Our 
established   prints   already   form   a   portly 
catalogue.     Of  commercial  sheets  we  have 
the  Journal  of  Commerce,  senior  and  junior, 
the  Courier  and  Enquirer,  the  Evening  Post, 
and   the    Commercial   Advertiser;    among 
their  cheaper  and  more  popular  brotherhood, 
the  Express,   the  Tribune,  the  Herald,  the 
Day  Book,  the  Mirror,  the  Sun,  the  Morn- 
ing Star,  and  the  New-Yorker ;  the  three 
latter  distributed  at  the  low  rate  of  one  cent 
each.     This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a  very  large 
number  of  daily  journals  for  a  city  of  the 


size  of  New- York,  and  would  seem  suffi- 
ciently great  to  satisfy  our  wants  and  to  deter 
capitalists  from  embarking  in  rival  specula- 
tions. New- York,  including  Brooklyn  and 
one  or  two  other  suburbs,  is  inferior  in  size 
to  three  of  the  European  capitals,  London, 
Paris,  or  Constantinople.  We  might  there- 
fore be  contented  if  we  did  not  support  as 
many  daily  journals  as  either  of  the  two 
first-mentioned  cities.  Yet  we  find  that  our 
newspapers,  aided  by  their  new  reinforce- 
ment, actually  outnumber  those  of  Paris  or 
London,  or  indeed  of  any  other  city  of  the 
world.  And  having  already  so  many,  we 
are  far  from  supposing  that  we  shall  have 
no  more. 

The  gentlemen  who  are  severally  con- 
nected with  the  Times,  the  Verdict,  and  the 
National  Democrat,  have  probably  very 
good  grounds  for  assuming  their  present 
responsibilities.  We  take  pleasure  in  recog- 
nizing most  of  them,  and  we  speak  more 
particularly  at  present  of  the  business  depart- 
ment, as  old  hands  at  getting  up  news- 
papers ;  and  we  feel  sure  that  they  would 
not  have  committed  themselves  to  their 
recent  xmdertakings  without  first  sitting 
down  and  counting  the  cost.  They  cannot 
have  been  deceived  by  false  estimates,  or  by 
unfounded  advice  from  interested  parties. 
They  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  ignorant  of 
the  public  pulse,  or  of  the  vexatious  contra- 
riety of  opinions  and  difficulty  of  tastes 
among  the  readers  who  are  to  furnish  the 
ultimate  means  for  the  support  of  their 
journals.  We  are  certain,  therefore,  that 
having  allowed  for  all  necessary  and  con- 
tingent expenses,  they  confidently  reckon  on 
paying  all  claims  and  dividing  fair  profits. 
No  one  will  deny,  in  view  of  their  enter- 
prise and  their  reliance  on  themselves  and 
the  public,  that  they  merit  the  success 
which  they  assure  us  they  anticipate. 

Taking  it  into  consideration  that   these 
new  papers  are   published  on   the  cheap 
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plan ;  and  that  one  of  them  in  particular, 
with  an  amount  of  reading  matter  inferior 
only  to  that  of  two  other  New- York  daily 
journals,  is  afforded  at  one  cent  a  copy ; 
and  that  to  obtain  a  remunerating  circula- 
tion they  must  from  the  outset  be  equal  at 
least  to  their  rivals  in  point  of  news  and 
literary  merit ;  we  cannot  but  see  that  they 
are  surrounded  by  very  imposing  difficulties. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  city  out  of  the  United 
States  in  which  the  publication  of  a  news- 
paper is  attended  with  so  small  a  tax-ex- 
pense fi'om  government,  or  in  which  the 
inhabitants  are  such  general  readers,  as  the 
city  of  New- York.  Yet  nowhere  else  does 
competition  reduce  the  price  of  newspapers 
to  so  low  a  mark,  or  dictate  so  high  a  stand- 
ard of  literary  excellence.  The  cost  neces- 
sary to  furnish  one  of  our  journals  with 
early  telegraphic  intelligence,  authentic  cor- 
respondence from  points  of  interest,  full  and 
reliable  mails,  and  with  that  style  of  edito- 
rial writing  which  our  improved  taste  begins 
to  demand,  is  in  itself  immense,  and  seems 
to  one  who  has  never  been  at  the  pains  to 
estimate  its  several  items,  positively  over- 
whelming. And  this  aggregation  of  ex- 
pense constitutes  but  one  drawback  from 
profits.  Paper  and  ink  may  indeed  be  pur- 
chased at  low  rates,  but  rooms  sufficiently 
large  to  accommodate  the  many  fixtures  of 
a  newspaper  are  not  to  be  procured  in  the 
heart  of  a  city  without  the  payment  of  a 
heavy  rent,  and  printers  will  not  be  satisfied 
without  they  receive  pretty  nearly  the  value 
of  their  services.  Reporters  and  editors 
must  be  paid,  punctually,  if  not  liberally. 
Gentlemen  of  the  press  are  not  noted  for 
economy,  and  geneially  live  so  close  to  their 
incomes  that  temporary  suspensions  of  pay- 
ments involve  them  in  the  most  disagreeable 
embarrassments.  Their  claims  at  all  events 
must  be  attended  to,  even  if  those  of  the 
paper  merchant  or  the  stockholders  in  the 
concern  are  suffered  to  lie  over.  And  if 
returns  come  in  but  slowly — and  when  at  the 
establishment  of  a  new  journal  were  they 
known  to  do  otherwise? — there  must  be  a 
capacious  reserve  fund  to  meet  expenses. 
In  the  history  of  every  journal  now  promi- 
nently before  the  public  there  have  been 
times  when  the  most  gloomy  forebodings 
were  rationally  indulged  by  its  proprietors ; 
when  the  hopes  they  had  entertained  of  the 
responses  of  public  sympathy  seemed  illu- 
sive and  of  doubtful  realization ;  and  when 


the  energy  that  had  hitherto  sustained  them 
seemed  to  be  deprived  of  its  ultimate  de- 
pendence. We  cannot  be  accused,  then,  of 
looking  at  these  new  enterprises  with  a  dis- 
couraging aspect  if  we  respond  to  the  senti- 
ments of  distrust  and  solicitude  which,  in 
spite  of  their  bold  and  cheerhd  tone,  display 
themselves  in  the  pretatoiy  remarks  of  their 
conducters,  and  confess  an  anxious  interest 
in  their  fate.  And  should  any  of  them  fail 
to  survive  the  year  of  their  birth,  we  shall 
attribute  such  misfortune  rather  to  an  inevi- 
table opposition  of  circumstances  than  to  a 
want  of  honest  endeavor  or  of  faithful  study 
of  popular  needs. 

The  press  of  New- York,  whose  recent  en- 
largement we  have  thus  chronicled,  although 
it  shares  many  of  its  characteristics  with 
that  of  other  cities  and  of  the  country  at 
large,  constitutes,  from  various  causes,  a 
subject  of  peculiar  interest.  Perhaps  among 
the  least  of  these  may  be  noticed  the  espe- 
cial consideration  it  enjoys  abroad — a  con- 
sideration which  W'C  ha\e  sometimes  been 
puzzled  fully  to  account  for.  As  New- 
Yorkers,  although  by  no  means  unconscious 
of  our  advantages  or  our  importance,  we  are 
certainly  mindful  of  the  existence  of  other 
cities  near  our  own,  but  little  inferior  in 
point  of  size,  possessing  equal  facilities  of 
education  and  popular  imj^rovement,  lying 
equally  open  to  commerce  and  to  foreign 
investigation,  and  equally  distinguished  for 
cultivation  of  pure  literature  and  the  arts. 
We  do  not  forget  that  in  this  country  cir- 
cumstances render  it  impossible  for  any  one 
city  to  be  the  focus  of  the  intellect  of  all,  or 
to  monopolize  the  materials  of  any  depart- 
ment of  literary  activity.  A  central  capital 
and  a  jealous  regard  on  the  part  of  our  ris- 
ing cities  for  their  own  rights  and  reputation, 
combine  to  prevent  the  largest  commercial 
emporium  of  America  from  ever  assuming 
that  position  as  a  dispenser  of  intelligence, 
and  an  authority  for  opinion,  which  is  so 
unhesitatingly  and  ungrudgingly  accorded 
to  London  by  sister  cities.  For  our  own 
part  we  are  content  to  regard  ourselves  as 
but  one  among  many,  and  to  prefer  an  ex- 
clusive claim  to  nothing  which  we  cannot 
Drove  to  be  peculiarly  our  own.  But  when 
the  foreign  press  has  occasion  to  speak  of 
American  journahsm,  it  invariably  selects 
that  of  New- York  as  the  representative  of 
the  whole,  and  according  to  the  current  tone 
of  our  own  prominent  sheets  draws  conclu- 
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sions  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  the  spirit 
of  our  institutions  and  people.  As  a  speci- 
men of  this  generalization,  which,  however 
gratifving  to  our  vanity,  or  to  a  desire  for 
notoriety  which  may  exist  in  a  portion  of 
our  journalism,  can  hardly  be  said  to  ])ro- 
ceed  from  a  fair  review  of  facts,  we  quote 
the  following  from  an  article  in  the  Foreign 
Quarterly,  published  a  few  years  since  in 
reply  to  certain  statements  on  the  part  of 
one  or  two  American  prints,  which  had  given 
great  offense  in  England  : — 

"  It  will  not  do,  after  this,"  says  the  reviewer, 
"  to  speak  of  the  '  Herald '  but  as  the  most  popular 
and  largely  circulated  sheet  in  America,  it  is 
popular  in  the  proportion  of  its  infamy  and  inde- 
cency. It  is  accounted  clevei",  only  because  fright- 
fully reckless  of  all  moral  restraints ;  a  recklessness 
most  effective  in  that  condition  of  society.  '  Have 
no  money  dealings  Avith  my  father,  for,  dotard  as 
be  is,  he  will  make  an  ass  of  you.'  What  money 
gives  to  the  raiser,  the  utterly  reckless  man,  no 
matter  how  imbecile  and  ignorant,  is  endowed  with 
by  the  party  passion  of  America.  It  gives  him 
what  stands  in  the  stead  of  intellect,  of  honesty 
and  virtue.  The  extraordinary  influence  of  a  great 
English  advocate  used  to  be  explained  by  the  re- 
mark, that  there  were  twelve  Scarletts  in  the 
witness  box.  We  cannot  explain  the  hundred 
thousand  readers  of  the '  New- York  Herald '  except 
on  the  supposition  of  a  hundred  thousand  Bennetts 
in  America."  *         *         *         *         * 

"  If  we  are  asked  whether  we  suppose  it  possi- 
ble to  check  the  further  advances  of  the  democratic 
tendency  in  the  United  States,  we  answer.  No ;  but 
that  most  possible  and  practicable  it  would  be,  by 
a  very  different  course  from  that  which  is  now  pur- 
sued, to  guide,  to  elevate,  to  redeem  it,  to  conduct 
it  to  a  noble  and  enduring  destiny.  As  it  is,  eveiy 
thing  swells  the  forces  of  society  in  one  direction, 
against  which  not  a  single  effective  stand  is  made 
in  any  one  quarter.  In  this  state  of  things  the 
'  New  York  Herald '  made  its  appearance,  some 
eight  or  nine  years  ago,  and  found  society  thor- 
oughly prepared  for  its  career  of  infamous  success. 
In  one  immense  division,  utter  recklessness;  in  the 
other,  wiierc  safety  lay,  utter  inditTerence.  And 
what  a  lesson  for  some  present  resistance  against 
dangers  still  to  come,  is  embodied  in  the  past 
course  and  influence  of  this  terrible  foe  to  decency 
and  order  !  All  those  vices  of  the  republic  which 
should  have  been  graduall)'  wearing  away — the 
prying,  inquisitive,  unwholesome  growth  of  a  young 
and  prematurely  forced  society — have  been  pam- 
pered and  bloated  to  increased  enormity.  For  as 
nothing  breeds  so  rapidly  as  vermin,  the  '  Herald ' 
brood,  within  this  brief  space  of  years,  has  almost 
covered  the  land.  We  are  told,  and  we  can  well 
believe  it,  that  the  '  Herald'  has  imitators  and 
worthy  disciples  in  very  nearly  every  small  vil- 
lage, town,  or  city  in  America.  It  seems  at  first 
incredible  that  no  strong  effort  should  have  been 
made  to  resist  all  this,  but  a  little  reflection  ex- 
plains the  cause." 

With  the  charges  against   the  Herald 


contained  in  the  above  extract  we  have,  of 
course,  nothing  to  do.  But  its  sentiments 
are  precisely  like  those  of  the  entire  foreign 
press.  It  accuses  us,  as  a  nation,  of  a  pro- 
clivity to  political  and  social  recklessness^ 
from  which  we  are,  to  say  the  least,  as  free 
as  most  of  our  neighbors ;  and  ascribes  to 
New- York  newspapers  an  influence  to  which 
their  vanity,  even  in  its  most  inflated  mood, 
can  hardly  lay  claim.  And  we  are  told 
that  the  New- York  press  is  imitated  by  that 
of  other  cities,  and  the  nation  at  large,  not 
in  its  literary  excellence,  or  its  enterprise,  or 
its  range  of  information,  but  in  that  lawless- 
ness and  grossness  from  which  it  has  not  at 
all  times  been  exempt.  We  are  given  to 
understand  that  New-York  is  the  centre  of 
criminality  for  the  United  States,  and  that 
its  journals  are  the  radiations  by  which  its 
evil  influences  extend  to  all  parts  of  the 
Union.  We  think  differently.  We  think 
that  the  newspapers  of  New- York  maintain 
the  larger  share  of  that  influence  which  they 
may  possess  throughout  the  country,  througli 
the  commercial  and  industrial  power  of  the 
metropolis  whence  they  emanate.  Their 
ability,  the  good  sense  and  the  good  writing 
which  their  columns  contain,  and  the  sagaci- 
ty for  which  we  must  give  them  especial 
credit,  are  also  not  without  weight  in  com- 
mending them  to  the  careful  notice  of  all 
American  readers.  But  their  occasional 
derelictions  from  political  honesty  or  per- 
sonal candor  do  not  meet  with  that  general 
sympathy  which  our  national  enemies  might 
wish  to  see.  Many  of  the  severest  lectures 
they  have  received  have  been  read  them  by 
the  country  press.  Many  of  the  sharpest 
criticisms  to  which  their  sentiments  have 
been  subjected  have  proceeded  from  jour- 
nals in  other  cities,  or  in  the  interior.  And 
so  well  are  their  opinions  sifted  before  they 
are  received  into  the  creed  of  our  citizens, 
that  it  is  a  little  surprising  they  should  so 
entirely  represent  the  nation  abroad.  For 
we  are  safe  in  saying  that  one  half  of  intel- 
ligent Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  who  read 
their  own  papers  imagine,  from  the  origin 
of  the  transatlantic  extracts  therein  con- 
tained, that  New- York  is  to  the  United 
States  what  London  is  to  England,  or  Paris 
to  France.  This  may  pass  for  what  it  is 
worth,  as  a  tribute  to  our  metropolitan 
vanity. 

If  it  were   not  that   the   cheapness   of 
American  newspapers  has  ceased  to  elicit 
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surprise  at  liome,  we  should  be  disposed  to 
indulge  in  a  few  paragraphs  of  admiration 
at  the  quantity  and  quality  of  reading  mat- 
ter which  we  purchase  for  two  cents  in  a 
copy  of  the  Tribune,  or  in  the  frequent 
double  sheet  of  the  Herald,  or  for  one  cent 
in  a  copy  of  the  Times.  We  dare  say  this 
cheapness  is  to  be  easily  and  satisfactorily 
accounted  for.  The  Times  is  an  experi- 
ment ;  but  as  its  proprietors  know  very  well 
what  they  are  doing,  we  see  no  reason  why 
we  may  not  speak  of  it  as  a  fixed  fact  in 
New- York  journalism,  and  rank  it  among 
the  i^rofitable  sheets  we  have  just  mentioned. 
These  papers  have,  then,  in  the  first  place, 
an  immense  circulation.  Tiie  daily  issue  of 
the  Tribune  is  about  twenty  thousand  copies, 
and  that  of  the  Herald  often  equals  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  thousand.  The  Times,  at  its 
present  low  rates  of  subscription,  may  confi- 
dently reckon  on  an  equal,  and  perhaps  a 
greater  circulation.  One  great  element  of 
cheapness,  a  wide  sale  of  the  manufactured 
article,  is  thus  attained.  Printing  machiner}' 
has  been  brought  to  a  degree  of  perfection 
which  leaves  us  almost  nothing  to  hope  for, 
so  long  as  we  doubt  the  possibility  of  ob- 
viating friction,  or  of  discovering  a  more 
economical  motive-power  than  steam.  The 
labor  of  the  composing  and  the  press-room 
has  been  systematized,  until  human  fingers 
have  arrived  at  their  ultimate  capabilities. 
The  philosophy  of  advertising  has  been  in- 
geniously pushed  to  its  ripest  development. 
Editors  and  sub-editors  have  probably  learn- 
ed to  compose  sentences  as  rapidly  as  their 
fingers  will  transcribe  them.  All  this  fa- 
cilitates economy,  and  goes  very  far  towards 
doing  away  with  what  might  otherwise 
seem  an  inexplicable  wonder. 

A  page  of  the  Times  is  made  up  of  six 
columns,  each  column  containing  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  lines  of  leaded  type,  or 
two  hundred  and  ten  lines  of  close  type,  or 
two  hundred  and  fifty  lines  of  newspaper 
minion.  Of  the  twenty-four  columns  of  the 
paper,  from  eighteen  to  twenty  are  filled 
with  reading  matter,  two  thirds  of  which  is 
editorial,  consisting  of  articles  on  political 
subjects  and  current  aflfairs,  reviews  of  new 
books,  "city  items,"  and  condensed  para- 
graphs from  the  mails.  A  leaded  column 
of  the  Times  contains  over  twelve  hundred 
words  ;  and  as  much  of  its  editorial  is  print- 
ed in  smaller  type  than  that  on  which  we 
have  based  our  estimate,   we   can   safely 


reckon  the  quantity  of  editorial  matter  at 
14,400  words,  equal  to  eighteen  pages  of 
this  Review.  The  remainder  of  the  original 
matter,  consisting  of  correspondence,  reports, 
and  financial  intelligence,  swells  the  amount 
to  upwards  of  24,000  words,  equal  to  thirty 
pages  of  this  Review.  When  we  consider 
that  this  quantity  of  matter  is  renewed 
daily,  and  can  never  be  suffered  to  decrease  ; 
that  its  preparation  requires  the  constant 
services  of  a  large  force  of  sub-editors  and 
reporters,  who  must  be  fairly  remunerated 
for  their  labor  ;  that  the  quality  of  what  is 
written  must  never  fall  below  a  standard 
which  the  taste  of  those  readers  at  whose 
patronage  a  first-class  paper  should  aim  has 
already  set  very  high ;  and  that  the  white 
paper  on  which  it  is  i^rinted  costs  about  two 
thirds  of  a  cent ;  we  cannot  but  think  that 
the  science  of  newspaper  production  has 
been  pretty  faithfully  studied.  How  large 
a  circulation  will  justify  this  extreme  cheap- 
ness we  have  no  means  of  accurately  deter- 
mining, but  we  think  it  must  at  least  equal 
twenty  thousand  copies.  The  Times  proba- 
bly reckons  on  thirty  or  forty  thousand  sub- 
scribers, and  we  do  not  see  how  it  can  di- 
vide feir  profits  on  its  invested  capital  with 
a  less  number. 

The  Tribune  and  the  double-sheet  Herald 
each  consist  of  eight  six-columned  pages. 
Five  of  these  pages  are  filled  with  reading 
matter,  by  far  the  largest  part  of  which  is 
editorial  and  correspondence.  The  price  of 
these  sheets  is  two  cents  each,  and  the  paper 
on  which  either  of  them  is  printed  cannot 
cost  less  than  one  and  a  quarter  cents. 
They  are  each  liberal  pay-masters  to  all  in 
their  employ,  and  atibrd  handsome  remune- 
ration for  accepted  contributions.  The  num- 
ber of  advertisements  in  each  by  no  means 
equals  that  of  any  one  of  several  other  city 
journals,  while  their  subscription  prices  are 
much  lower ;  yet  such  is  the  largeness  of 
their  circulation,  that  they  are  yielding  what 
may  seem  to  some  enormous  profits.  It 
was  stated  a  few  months  since,  on  as  good 
authority  as  financial  gossip  can  ever  lay 
claim  to,  that  the  dividend  of  the  Tribune 
for  the  past  year  was  over  seventy  thousand 
dollars. 

We  have  mentioned  these  examples  of 
cheap  journals  in  New- York,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  comparing  them  with  journals  in 
other  countries,  beyond  all  of  which  they 
are  vastly  cheaper,  but  simply  because  they 
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are  tlie  most  complete  triumphs  of  cajiital 
and  skill  which  we  have  thus  far  witnessed 
in  the  history  of  the  American  press. 
Leaving  their  qualities  out  of  view,  of  which 
indeed  it  would  be  invidious  to  speak,  in  the 
matter  of  cheapness  they  are  without  rivals 
in  our  largest  cities  after  New- York — Phila- 
delphia, Boston  and  New-Orleans ;  and  we 
need  hardly  say,  in  the  country  at  lai'ge. 
The  wonder  they  excite  abroad  is  perfectly 
natural.  The  Londoner  who  pays  five  pence 
for  a  copy  of  the  Times  may  well  be  sur- 
prised at  seeing  the  Tribune,  containing 
nine  tenths  the  quantity  of  reading  matter 
of  his  favorite  journal,  sold  for  a  penny. 
And  his  surprise  is  all  the  greater  because 
he  has  all  along  regarded  its  more  costly 
neighbors,  such  as  the  Courier  and  Enquirer 
and  Journal  of  Commerce,  as  prodigies  of 
cheapness — papers  which  most  of  our  citi- 
zens would  think  it  decidedly  extravagant 
to  buy. 

A  singular  feature  in  the  journalism  of 
New-York  is  its  political  complexion.  Most 
of  our  readers  know  that  the  two  great  par- 
ties are  about  evenly  balanced  in  this  city. 
From  an  acquaintance  among  our  business 
men  one  would  conclude  that  New- York  was 
Whig,  but  the  election  returns  show  that 
we  may  safely  calculate  upon  an  equal  num- 
ber of  ins  and  outs  between  the  Whigs  and 
Democrats.  Our  journals,  however,  would 
not  seem  to  indicate  this.  Whig  sheets 
crowd  upon  us  as  we  write  their  names — 
the  Courier  and  Enquirer,  the  Tribune,  the 
Express,  the  Commercial  Advertiser,  and 
others ;  but  until  the  appearance  of  our 
latest  acquisition,  the  National  Democrat, 
the  Evening  Post  has  represented  the  entire 
Democratic  press  of  the  city.  As  may  be 
readily  supposed,  this  state  of  things  has 
not  been  quietly  suffered,  and  numerous  at- 
tempts have  been  made  from  time  to  time 
by  our  Democratic  friends  to  establish  a 
journal  around  which,  to  use  their  favorite 
expression,  "  the  masses  might  rally."  Singu- 
larly enough  in  the  history  of  a  party  that 
polls  votes  in  this  city  by  tens  of  thousands, 
these  attempts,  although  backed,  as  we  have 
reason  to  know,  by  a  good  deal  of  hard 
work,  have  uniformly  been  failures.  Had 
we  written  this  article  a  year  ago,  we  shoiild 
have  been  in  time  to  chronicle  the  expiring 
issues  of  the  "  Globe,"  a  Democratic  paper 
which,  after  struggling  for  a  twelvemonth, 
was  discontinued  for  lack  of  support.     In 


sober  verity  we  mourned  over  the  death  of 
the  Globe,  for  it  was  a  very  well-disposed, 
well-conducted  sheet,  and  seemed  killed 
more  by  fatality  than  by  bad  management. 
It  was  very  much  better  than  any  of  its  pre- 
decessors, and  died  much  harder ;  and  as  its 
successor  is  decidedly  better  than  all,  we 
hope  it  may  hold  on  to  life  with  more  te- 
nacity. We  like  the  tone  in  which  the  edi- 
tor of  the  National  Democrat  speaks  of  his 
paper,  and  the  causes  of  the  ill  success  of 
its  forerunners : — 

"  We  hive  had  some  experience  in  writing  the 
editorials  oi  firnt  numbers  of  new  papers,  and  es- 
pecially Democratic  papers  in  this  city.  If  they 
have  failed,  after  we  left  them,  to  make  their 
appearance  daily,  the  fault  was  not  ours.  "We 
never  had  any  charge  of  them  when  it  became 
necessary  to  write  their  valedictory ;  nor  have  we 
ever  mourned  over  their  exit.  They  often  did 
more  good  by  dying  than  they  did  while  living. 
The  vitality  that  was  in  them  was  of  that  effemi- 
nate character  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
decide  whether  it  did  really  belong  to  any  active, 
intelligent,  and  living  commodity. 

"But  our  thirty-odd  thousand  Democrats  in  this 
city  have  been  so  long  Avithout  a  daily  morning 
sheet,  that  they  will,  undoubtedly,  look  upon  a 
pure  specimen  of  the  article  as  quite  a  curiosity ; 
and  will  at  least  introduce  it  into  their  families 
just  to  see  how  it  looks  and  what  it  says.  We  in- 
tend to  furnish  it  to  them,  we  hope,  for  many 
years  to  come.  We  do  not  enter  the  field  this 
time  at  the  suggestion  of  others,  having  no  care 
except  to  receive  a  certain  number  of  dollars  and 
cents  for  what  we  contribute  to  the  columns  of 
our  journal.  We  wish  to  try  the  experiment  with 
a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  it  is  not  possible  to 
build  lip  a  permanent  Democratic  daily  morning 
sheet  in  this  great  metropolitan  city.  Many  are 
of  opinion  that  it  requires  a  large  cajiital  to  ac- 
complish this.  This  we  have  not  got,  nor  do  we 
expect  to  have.  But  we  believe  there  is  enter- 
prise and  means  enough  among  our  Democracy  to 
give  our  project  a  fair  trial.  The  majority  of  our 
city  population  is  Democratic ;  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  Union  is  Democratic;  and  so  is  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  this  State.  When  it  is 
asserted  that  they  will  not  support  a  well-conduct- 
ed journal  that  advocates  pure  Democratic  doc- 
trine, a  stigma  is  cast  upon  the  intelligence  and 
liberality  of  the  Democratic  party.  It  will  be 
our  object  to  prove  that  this  disparaging  assertion 
is  untrue.  We  will  labor  with  energy  and  zeal  in 
our  new  vocation.  *  *  * 

"  It  cannot  be  denied  that  every  Democratic 
journal  which  has  been  started  of  late  years  in 
this  city  has  lingered  out  a  brief  and  sickly  ex- 
istence, and  then  yielded  up  the  ghost,  without 
even  a  natural  spasmodic  struggle  to  prolong  its 
life,  and  without  much  seeming  disappointment 
on  the  part  of  the  proprietors,  or  regret  of  the 
party  to  whose  service  its  columns  had  been  de- 
voted, as  the  exponent  of  their  principles.  So 
common  has  been    the    failure    of   Democratic 
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journals  in  this  city,  that  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  after  the  election  is  over  the  paper  must  go 
down.  So  often  has  this  prediction  been  verified, 
without  even  a  single  exception,  that  the  people 
appear  to  be  anxiously  awaiting  the  anticipated 
result,  as  though  it  were  a  fixed  fact.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  there  are  a  great  many  honest  and 
well-meaning  Denaocrats  who  would,  for  the  mo- 
ment, feel  disappointed  if  our  paper  did  not  break 
down  immediately  after  the  election.  We  can  see 
no  good  reason  why  a  Democratic  paper  should 
not  succeed  in  a  city  of  more  than  half  a  million 
of  inhabitants,  and  with  a  natural  majority  of 
Democrats.  At  all  events,  we  intend  to  try  what 
industry,  energy,  and  perseverance  will  do." — Na- 
tional Democrat,  Vol.  I.,  No.  1. 

It  is  even  true  that  a  city  wliicli  yields  to 
none  other  in  the  world  in  readiness  to  im- 
bibe political  feeling  and  foment  political 
excitement,  has  for  many  years  supported 
more  or  less  neutral  papers,  while  with  a 
solitary  exception  those  journals  that  have 
been  devoted  to  one  of  its  two  great  parties 
have  languished  and  died.  The  "  Sun,"  a 
neutral  sheet,  possesses  a  larger  daily  circu- 
lation than  any  other  journal  in  New- York, 
and  perhaps  than  any  other  in  the  world. 
The  Herald  has  never  suffered  from  lack 
of  patronage,  and  several  smaller  neutral 
papers  within  the  shadow  of  the  Sun  and 
Herald  establishments  are  enjoying  the 
stimulus  of  very  healthy  incomes.  We  are 
not  aware  of  any  other  city  whose  journal- 
ism presents  so  anomalous  a  feature. 

The  weekly  papers  of  New-York .  are 
many  in  number,  and  of  various  charac- 
teristics, exhibiting  in  a  marked  degree  the 
enterprise  that  distinguishes  our  daily  press. 
They  outnumber  the  dailies  some  two  or 
three  to  one,  and  one  who  is  disposed  to 
ascertain  their  exact  number  by  personal 
research  will  weary  himself  in  stumbling- 
through  the  intricacies  of  Nassau  and  Ann 
streets  before  he  has  half  completed  his  task. 
Although  English  writers  are  apt  to  speak 
of  their  weekly  journalism  as  the  most  perfect 
in  the  world,  we  are  persuaded  that  our  digni- 
fied and  serai-naturalized  "  Albion  "  will  not 
yield  to  the  "  Examiner,"  memorable  though 
it  be  in  the  name  of  Albany  Fonblanque  ; 
and  that  the  "  Spirit  of  the  Times  "  may 
very  well  compare  with  "  Bell's  Life  in  Lon- 
don." We  must,  however,  confess  that  our 
various  hebdomadal  imitations  of  inimitable 
"  Punch  "  have  been  failures.  We  are  of 
the  opinion  that  a  paper  precisely  like 
Punch  cannot  be  sustained  by  us  at 
present.     The  experiment  has  been  tried, 


often  and  faithfully,  and  "  our  first  humor- 
ists "  have  been  engaged  to  contribute,  but 
such  dismal  sheets  as  "  Yankee  Doodle " 
and  "  The  Town  "  have  been  the  sole  con- 
sequences. Punch's  wit  is  emphatically  the 
wit  of  society ;  society  of  long  duration, 
complex  institutions  and  clearly  defined  fea- 
tures, open  alike  to  the  most  trenchant  and 
the  most  delicate  satire,  and  sufliciently  rigid 
to  be  often  attacked  at  the  same  points 
without  losing  those  peculiarities  that  have 
provoked  assailants.  Foreigners  are  obtuse 
to  the  wit  of  Punch.  It  plays  wholly  on 
the  national,  and  would  cease  to  exist  if  it 
ceased  to  be  English.  But  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  have  as  yet  no  society,  if  we  may 
in  the  term  include  those  different  conditions 
of  ancestry,  education,  modes  of  thinking 
and  modes  of  living  which  make  up  the 
social  life  of  a  body  of  people  whose  dispo- 
sition of  circumstances  has  not  been  broken 
in  upon  by  revolutions  or  immigration. 
And  so  it  results  that  when  our  pictorial 
satirists  have  used  up  the  "  B'hoys  "  of  the 
Bowery  and  the  "  Suckers  "  of  the  West, 
they  have  very  little  left  to  fall  back  upon. 
This  may  partly  explain  our  lack  of  a  na- 
tional Charivari ;  and  it  is  also  true  that  we 
cannot  at  once  change  Brother  Jonathan's 
long  face  to  a  round  one,  or  occupy  our- 
selves in  hunting  up  materials  for  laughter 
when  each  one  of  us  has  quite  enough  to  do 
at  getting  his  dinner. 

Most  of  the  New- York  weeklies,  like  their 
contemporaries  of  Philadelphia  and  Boston, 
are  intended  expressly  for  country  circula- 
tion, and  are  of  large  size  and  very  hetero- 
geneous contents.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  one  of  them  devoted  to  a  dozen  or 
twenty  different  objects  of  interest,  taste  or 
study,  among  which  literature  and  the  fia© 
arts  have  hardly  enough  elbow  room  to 
make  themselves  visible.  Very  many  of 
our  cheap  "  blood  and  thunder "  novels, 
written  by  "  Harry  Hazel,"  or  "  a  distin- 
guished naval  officer,"  or  "the  most  emi- 
nent of  our  rising  novelists,"  have  first  ap- 
peared serially  in  the  columns  of  certain  of 
these  weekhes,  where,  we  doubt  not,,  they 
gave  great  satisfaction.  We  have  also  seen 
in  the  columns  of  these  identical  sheets  valua- 
ble disquisitions  on  the  deepest  matters  of 
philosophy,  essays  on  religious  subjects  that 
might  have  been  penned  by  a  Doctor  of  Di- 
vinity, agricultural  treatises  whose  perusal 
would  benefit  a  thorough-bved  farmer,  and. 
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candid  reasonings  on  politics  and  the  affairs 
of  the  nation.  This  versatihty,  or  compre- 
hensiveness, as  Bulvver  Lytton  would  style 
it,  has  been  also  profitably  adopted  by  the 
Sunday  press,  in  whose  columns,  in  addition 
to  their  overwhelming  mass  of  town  gossip, 
theatrical  criticism,  and  serial  fiction,  one 
often  meets  with  sermons  from  our  cele- 
brated clergymen,  appearing  a  little  awk- 
wardly, it  must  be  owned,  among  their 
unwonted  companions  ;  like  a  sober  youth 
suddenly  tossed  into  a  party  of  gay  royster- 
ers  whose  amusements  he  is  somewhat  puz- 
zled to  share. 

Notwithstanding  the  reputation  of  hard 
work  and  inadequate  remuneration  attend- 
ant upon  the  profession  of  a  journalist  in  a 
large  city,  and  the  precarious  future  which 
is  ever  represented  as  forming  the  bounding 
horizon  ot"  his  path,  there  is  no  lack  of  re- 
cruits of  all  ages  and  of  all  degrees  of  talent 
to  the  great  army  of  writers  for  the  press 
who  find  subsistence  in  New- York.  The 
advice  constantly  given  to  all  such  eager 
aspirants  for  the  honors  and  rewards  of  lit- 
erature by  our  leading  editors  and  journal- 
ists, is  regarded  by  them  as  Mlacious  and 
unfounded ;  and  never  having  been  called  on 
to  undergo  the  difficulties  against  which 
they  are  cautioned,  and  from  which  it  is  in 
their  own  power  to  remain  aloof,  they  feel 
very  little  hesitation  in  committing  them- 
selves to  an  undertaking  which  presents  so 
many  attractive  features  to  the  man  of 
talent  without  capital,  and  yet  in  whose  suc- 
cessful prosecution  capital  is  so  largely  and 
vitally  concerned.  Upon  the  establishment 
of  a  new  paper,  therefore,  in  this  city,  offers 
of  service  in  its  various  departments  are 
sure  to  come  in  upon  the  proprietors  with 
most  perplexing  obtrusiveness,  and  with  a 
pertinacity  that  in  most  cases  seems  to  ad- 
mit of  no  denial.  As  an  instance  of  this, 
we  may  mention  that  the  conductors  of  the 
Times,  in  addition  to  the  numberless  nega- 
tives which  they  dispatched  to  applicants 
during  the  summer  preceding  the  appear- 
ance of  their  journal,  were  obliged  to  let 
sixty  or  seventy  applications  lie  over  to  be 
publicly  answered  in  their  first  number,  owing 
to  sheer  want  of  time  to  attend  to  them  by 
letter.  And  there  is  no  one  of  our  leading 
journals  tha":  does  not  daily  receive  offers  of 
literary  service  from  writers  in  various  parts 
of  the   country,   many  of  them  proposing 


quantities  of  labor  and  terms  of  compensa- 
tion which,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
would  not  be  submitted  to  by  one  artisan 
or  day  laborer  out  of  a  hundred. 

To  one  of  impulsive  sentiments  and  little 
forethought,  the  profession  of  a  writer  for 
the  city  press  is  undoubtedly  fascinating. 
In  sober  truth,  and  without  arrogating  to 
newspapers  any  purities  of  honor  or  digni- 
ties of  thought  which  our  common  sense 
tells  us  they  can  never  possess,  the  position 
of  a  journalist,  and  especially  a  journalist  in 
a  large  and  influential  city,  is  necessarily 
even  more  than  respectable,  and  can  be 
made  of  eminent  reputation  if  its  incumbent 
practise  those  manly  virtues  which  are 
deemed  necessary  to  the  integrities  of  pri- 
vate life.  It  disowns  all  circumstances  of 
wealth  and  fashion,  and  bespeaks  for  the 
man  who  holds  it  a  reception  into  the  so- 
ciety of  refined  and  intelligent  men  and 
women,  which  property,  unaided  by  educa- 
tion, might  seek  after  in  vain,  and  which 
can  only  be  forfeited  by  violations  of  good 
breeding,  or  derelictions  from  personal 
honor.  It  at  once  inducts  him  into  the 
free-masonry  of  intellect  and  art.  It  throws 
him  professionally  among  authors,  paintei-s, 
musicians,  and  the  favored  few  whom  for- 
tune makes  the  Maecenases  of  current  ge- 
nius. It  gives  him  the  entree  of  the  concert 
room,  the  gallery,  the  senate  chamber,  and 
the  studio.  It  spreads  before  him  an  array 
of  privileges,  whose  purchase  would  demand 
a  fortune,  and  which  renders  him  for  the 
time  contented  with  what  pecuniary  recom- 
pense he  may  receive,  and  oblivious  of  all 
drawbacks  which  the  future  may  have  in 
store  for  him. 

Nor  are  the  duties  of  the  novitiate  jour- 
nalist so  severe  as  to  discourage  his  ambi- 
tion, or  his  ardor  for  his  vocation.  Youth 
is  strong  and  healthy,  and  the  effects  of  the 
close  atmosphere  amid  which  he  performs 
his  work,  and  the  sedentary  constraints  he 
is  obliged  to  undergo,  may  be  nullified  by 
that  exercise  in  the  fresh  air,  and  whole- 
some carelessness  in  hours  of  recreation, 
which  is  common  to  most  young  men  who 
are  placed  within  reach  of  the  stimulating 
activities  of  busy  life.  His  duties  have  not 
yet  palled  upon  him,  and  he  has  not 
reached  those  anxieties  of  existence,  those 
murmurings  at  the  superior  success  of 
others,  those  solicitous  longings  after  better 
fortune,  which  pertain  so  invariably  to  men 
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of  middle  age.  He  sees  other  young  men 
about  him  working  harder  than  himself,  and 
receiving  less  pay  ;  young  lawyers  drudging 
at  copying  for  the  mere  privilege  of  a  good 
"  seat ;"  newly-created  M.  D.'s  toiling  through 
hospitals  and  private  sick-rooms  in  back- 
streets,  with  no  other  reward  than  "  seeing 
practice  ;"  clerks  in  their  third  and  fourth 
years  barely  clothing  themselves  from  their 
salaries  ;  and  he  congratulates  himself  on 
his  easy  and  profitable  occupation.  And  at 
this  time  of  life,  while  ahead  in  the  race  and 
feeling  no  diminution  of  vigor  in  view  of 
the  ground  yet  to  be  passed  over,  it  would 
seem  that  at  least  an  equality  in  social  cir- 
cumstance and  possession  of  this  world's 
goods  might  be  attained  in  after  years  by 
one  so  highly  favored  at  the  commencement 
of  his  active  life. 

But,  unfortunately,  men  of  the  press  rare- 
ly possess  those  habits  of  economy  and  cal- 
culation that  attend  the  progress  of  rising 
business  men,  with  whom  it  has  at  first 
been  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  earn 
their  living.  Indeed,  as  a  class,  they  are 
noted  for  extravagance,  for  disproportionate 
and  heedless  expenditure,  for  carelessness  of 
the  future,  and  for  a  constant  enjoyment  of 
empty  pockets.  Their  habits  of  life  are  not 
calculated  to  produce  caution  in  spending 
money  or  forethought  in  saving  it.  The 
younger  emjyloyes  of  a  newspaper  establish- 
ment are  paid  weekly,  and  are  in  conse- 
quence exposed  to  the  almost  irresistible 
temptation  of  a  small  and  constantly-recur- 
ring surplus  ;  in  each  case  a  trifle  in  itself, 
a  few  dollars  more  or  less,  yet  a  noticeable 
aggregate  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and 
which  if  laid  up  would  swell  to  a  firm  and 
useful  capital  by  the  time  its  owner  possessed 
sufficient  experience  in  his  profession  to 
make  it  available.  But  such  savings  are 
rarely  practised.  What  remains  after  main- 
tenance disappears  amid  suppers,  recrea- 
tions of  the  turf  and  water,  expensive  pres- 
ents, and  importunate  companions  ;  and  the 
end  of  the  year  finds  the  journalist  as  poor 
as  at  the  beginning.  And  such  courses  of 
life  rarely  fail  to  perpetuate  themselves.  If 
with  abundant  means  of  saving,  you  have 
accumulated  nothing  at  the  expiration  of 
one  year,  the  chances  are  that  with  increased 
facilities  you  will  have  saved  nothing  at  the 
end  of  another.  If  for  a  length  of  time  you 
have  suflered  irreo-ular  hours  and  irretrular 
overflows  of  pocket  to  conquer  your  notions 


of  steadiness  and  economy,  you  will  find  it 
difficult  in  future  to  be  steady  or  to  save. 
It  is  melancholy  to  see  men  growing  old  as 
hack-writers,  as  poor  as  when  they  com- 
menced their  career;  fortunate  indeed  if 
year  by  year  they  are  permitted  to  retain 
their  places,  and  are  not  ousted  by  fresher 
and  younger  rivals.  And  such  is  almost 
sure  to  be  the  destiny  of  men  of  the  press 
in  large  cities,  imless  they  overcome  early  in 
life  the  injurious  influences  of  their  profes- 
sion of  Avhich  we  have  just  spoken.  They 
cannot  expect  to  be  exempt  from  those  con- 
ditions under  which  they  live  in  common 
with  other  men.  In  our  centres  of  civiliza- 
tion, cajDital  is  a  rigorous  deity,  whose  favor 
must  be  propitiated,  no  matter  by  how 
great  sacrifices.  Clerks,  to  be  merchants, 
must  have  capital,  must  have  saved,  if  they 
have  not  inherited  it.  We  ask  pardon  for 
uttering  so  obvious  a  truism,  but  it  is  a 
text  equally  applicable  to  hired  journalists, 
and  we  think  pretty  generally  forgotten  by 
them.  The  writer  who  has  capital  enjoys 
an  advantage  over  his  brother  writer  who 
has  nothing  but  his  salary  to  depend  upon, 
precisely  like  that  of  the  moneyed  business 
man  over  the  salesman  or  book-keeper 
whose  expenditure  constantly  equals  his  in- 
come. One  is  independent,  and  the  other 
dependent.  One  has  it  in  his  power  to 
order ;  the  only  option  of  the  other  is  obe- 
dience. One,  having  the  power  to  plan, 
finds  pleasure  in  contemplating  his  future  ; 
the  other,  possessing  very  little  on  which  to 
build  his  hopes,  narrows  himself  to  the  du- 
bious existence  of  the  moment.  The  income 
of  one  is  continually  increasing  in  arithmeti- 
cal ratio,  while  that  of  the  other,  after  a  cer- 
tain lapse  of  time,  remains  invariably  fixed. 
Spendthrift  clerks  do  not  often  rise  to  the 
command  of  establishments ;  and  the  writers 
who  eventually  become  editors  and  proprie- 
tors of  city  journals  will,  in  most  cases,  be 
found  to  have  saved  their  money,  and  to 
have  relied  as  much  on  their  pecuniary  as 
on  their  mental  capital. 

We  say  "  most  cases."  We  would  leave 
room  for  occasional  triumphs  of  eminent 
talent  over  all  drawbacks  of  extravagance, 
recklessness,  and  irregularity.  But  such  tri- 
umphs, every  practised  observer  will  own, 
are  rare.  We  think  that  intelligent  indus- 
try is  a  better  guide  to  success  than  spend- 
thrift talent.  And,  in  fact,  to  write  well  for 
the   newspapers,  does  not  require   a  very 
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large  degree  of  native  talent :  it  demands 
little  more  than  that  ability  whicli  moderate 
intelligence  may  acquire  by  faithful  prac- 
tice. "Men  may  think,"  says  Bulwer  Lyt- 
ton,  "  that  it  is  a  deuced  easy  thing  to  write 
fox-  the  papers ;  but  if  they  try  it  once,  they 
will  see  how  much  they  were  mistaken." 
We  agree  with  this  remark.  It  is  not  an 
easy  thing  to  write  a  creditable  newspaper 
article.  In  our  own  observation,  men  of  un- 
doubted abilities,  but  of  small  experience  in 
writing,  have  appeared  very  discreditably  in 
print.  But  they  would  not  have  made  a 
much  better  figure  at  laying  brick,  or  at 
navigating  vessels,  or  at  any  other  craft  with 
which  they  were  not  practically  acquainted. 
Writing  for  the  press  is  a  profession — a 
craft.  Men  of  ordinary  abilities  may  labor 
at  it  to  good  advantage,  and  between  the 
respective  productions  of  any  two  newspaper 
writers,  the  eye  may  see  no  more  difference 
than  between  two  contiguous  brick  walls 
laid  by  different  masons.  And  then  it  is 
not  until  after  years  of  service,  that  journal- 
ists are  allowed  the  privileges  of  the  strictly 
editorial  columns,  where  genius,  and  certain 
kinds  of  talent,  native  to  but  few  men,  and 
acquired  only  by  infinite  difficulty,  can  alone 
display  themselves.  One  man  may  write  a 
better  leader  than  another;  may  be  ac- 
quainted with  more  facts,  and  have  a  better 
faculty  of  drawing  inferences  from  his  stock 
of  information ;  may  have  a  more  copious 
fund  of  allusion;  may  be  better  able  to 
satirize  a  political  enemy,  or  dignify  a  party 
friend ;  may  reason  away  prejudices  more 
skilfully,  and  advance  doubtful  propositions 
with  a  better  grace  :  but  genius  is  not  a 
better  hand  at  the  scissors  than  industry ; 
and  "city  items,"  fatal  accidents,  military 
parades,  freaks  of  mad  oxen,  personal  ren- 
contres, variations  of  the  thermometer,  and 
horse-thief  committals,  may  be  chronicled  as 
well  by  unknown  scribblers  as  by  Messrs. 
Greeley  or  Bryant  themselves.  It  is  among 
such  themes  as  these  that  young  journalism 
finds  its  occupation,  and  those  of  its  mem- 
bers are  wise  who  seek  in  the  exciting  task 
of  making  them  known  to  the  public  a 
source  of  pecuniary  profit,  as  a  backer  in 
after  years,  rather  than  a  fame,  whose  attaia- 
ment  is,^  to  say  the  least,  problematical. 

But  if  a  writer  be  sufficiently  healthy  in 
mind  and  body  to  withstand  the  wearing 
effects  of  a  long  probation  in  duties  which 
often  lose  their  interest,  and  seem  but  drud- 


gery in  comparison  with  the  higher  labors  of 
the  press ;  and  sufficient  forethought  to  save 
his  money,  while  there  are  no  special  drafts 
upon  his  purse  ;  the  eminence  he  will  event- 
ually gain  in  the  journalism  of  a  great  city 
will  be  both  honorable  and  profitable,  and 
will  seem  not  unworthy  of  the  sacrifices  that 
have  purchased  its  attainment.  For  in  no 
other  country  beside  our  own  can  the  jour- 
nalist— the  editor — speak  his  mind  fully  on 
the  great  topics  of  social  and  political  wel- 
fare, and  thus  perform  his  real  and  whole 
duty.  We  would  not  lower  the  freedom  of 
the  American  press,  by  comparing  it  with 
that  of  any  of  the  continental  monarchies; 
and  we  shall  look  in  vain  among  the  servil- 
ities and  the  aristocracy-worship  of  London 
journals,  for  that  independence  and  boldness 
which  characterize  our  own.  It  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  foreign  sheet  that  dare  speak 
its  real  sentiments  upon  prominent  national 
subjects,  till  it  has  first  ascertained  that  what 
it  may  say  will  not  provoke  the  active  wrath, 
of  government.  London  newspapers  find  it 
for  their  interest  to  be  obsequious  to  court 
dictates  ;  the  Parisian  press,  enjoying  a  larger 
liberty  than  any  other  in  Europe,  is  con- 
stantly watched  by  the  police.  With  us,  it 
is  needless  to  say,  there  are  no  such  re- 
straints. Our  press,  expected,  and  in  most 
cases  disposed,  to  observe  the  rules  of  de- 
cency and  order,  is  privileged  to  speak  its 
mind  on  all  subjects  with  which  it  is  con- 
cerned, with  the  assurance  that  its  opinions 
will  meet  with  such  a  reception  as  their 
honesty  and  value  may  bespeak.  And  al- 
though no  one  pretends  that  newspapers 
form  public  sentiment,  or  create  creeds  and 
systems  of  belief  where  none  before  existed, 
it  is  a  grateful  truth  to  the  journalist,  that 
he  has  the  privilege  of  laying  the  results  of 
extended  information  and  practised  reason- 
ing powers  before  a  large  audience  of  intel- 
ligent men  and  women,  and  of  compelling 
the  assent  of  candid  minds  to  what  is  un- 
deniably true,  whether  fact  or  theory,  but 
which,  had  it  not  been  proved,  might  have 
ever  remained  disbelieved.  A  well-informed, 
truth-loving,  and  independent  editor  has 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his  readers 
are  predisposed  to  side  with  his  views,  re- 
garding him  as  a  closer  student  of  public 
affairs  than  themselves,  and  as  a  better 
authority  in  doubtful  and  difficult  questions. 
Thus,  although  they  may  think  strongly 
and  even  obstinately  for  themselves,  they 
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are  inclined  for  the  sake  of  bettering  and 
fortifying  their  main  conclusions,  to  square 
with  the  expressed  views  of  one  whose 
especial  business  it  is  to  record  and  draw 
inferences  from  facts  with  which  he  is  better 
acquainted  than  themselves.  Perhaps  their 
ideas  are  misty  about  certain  matters  not  of 
every-day  mention ;  the  refracting  medium 
of  editorial  intelligence  clears  away  the  fog, 
and  presents  to  them  their  former  notions  in 
definite  and  tangible  form.  And  often,  for 
the  mere  sake  of  convenience,  they  permit 
opinions,  of  whose  ultimate  issue  they  are 
careless,  and  whose  paternity  they  would 
deny,  if  at  any  time  proved  to  be  unfounded 
or  mischievous,  to  flow  in  such  channels  as 
the  practised  hand  of  the  journalist  may  in- 
dicate. 

Without  assuming  to  the  journalism  of 
New-York  an  influence  over  the  thoughts  of 
this  nation  greater  than  that  enjoyed  by  the 
press  of  large  and  emulous  cities  on  either 
side,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is 
vastly  more  influential  abroad.  A  fact  men- 
tioned a  few  pages  back  readily  explains 
this.  The  papers  of  New-York  represent 
the  American  press  throughout  all  Europe. 
The  Philadelphia  "  North  American  "  and 
the  Boston  "Atlas"  may  scarcely  be  known 
at  London,  at  Paris,  or  at  BerHn;  but  the 
Tribune,  the  Herald,  the  Courier  and  En- 
quirer, are  in  all  foreign  reading  rooms,  on 
the  tables  of  all  literary  men,  whether  Ger- 
man, English,  French,  or  Italian ;  read  by 
diplomatists,  scholars,  politicians,  merchants, 
and  circulated  to  an  astonishinaf  extent  amonc 
the  common  people.  We  need  not  enlarge 
upon  the  importance  of  the  field  thus  open 
to  the  inculcation  of  republican  opinion,  or 
the  privilege  our  journalism  thus  enjoys,  of 
being  the  medium  of  free  opuiion  from  our 


highly  favored  nation  to  others  less  advanced 
in  the  study  of  those  first  truths  which  des- 
potism has  ever  striven  to  keep  in  obscurity. 
It  will,  indeed,  be  an  unpardonable  fault,  if 
a  press  so  peculiarly  honored  shall  ever  ret- 
rograde in  honest  thinking  or  honest  speak- 
ing, or  shall  content  itself  with  looking  on 
while  freedom  is  at  war  with  ojipression. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  congratulate  the 
entire  American  press  on  its^  many  improve- 
ments in  style  and  tone  which  it  has  been 
our  pleasure  to  witness  of  late  years.  That 
spirit  of  rancor,  of  jealousy,  of  low  abusive- 
ness,  of  unwillingness  to  see  any  thing  of 
good  in  opponents,  of  blind  subserviency  to 
the  basest  uses  of  party,  in  which  so  many 
of  our  journals  were  steeped,  has,  we  are 
glad  to  say,  wonderfully  diminished,  and  the 
courtesies  and  refinement  of  education  and 
manliness  are  fast  taking  its  place.  We  do 
not  err  in  saying  tnat  scurrility  is  no  longer 
at  a  premium,  and  that  a  reputation  for  po- 
litical malice  and  personal  abusiveness  is  bad 
capital  on  which  to  build  up  a  newspaper. 
We  are  creating  a  name  for  national  enter- 
prise and  good  behavior,  which  the  mass  ot 
our  citizens  are  unwilling  should  be  perilled 
to  gratify  dishonest  editors,  or  bribe-taking 
publishers.  Foreign  advances,  too,  are 
stimulating  our  own  ambition,  and  Ameri- 
can journalists  are  mending  their  style  as 
well  as  their  spirit ;  are  learning  to  say  what 
they  have  to  say  in  the  best  manner,  and 
with  the  aid  of  those  graces  of  which  their 
predecessors  were  ignoramt.  And  there  are 
no  reasons  why  we  may  not  augur  constant 
improvements  in  futvu'e,  and  predict  a  time 
when  our  journals  shall  be  models  to  the 
world  for  courtesy  and  literary  grace,  as  well 
as  for  independence,  enterprise,  and  adapta- 
tion to  popular  wants. 
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EVENINGS  WITH  SOME  FEMALE  POETS. 

SECOND    EVENING. 

Scene :  In  the  midst  of  our  books.    Table  with  papers,  decanter,  glasses,  and  smoking  machines. 
Present:  Johannes;  Bellows. 


Johannes. — Well,  I  have  not  been  dis- 
appointed by  glancing  over  that  book.  I 
expected  to  find  nothing  in  it,  and  I  have 
found  very  little,  and  that  little  was  not 
new  to  me.  Imitation  seems  to  be  the  great 
burial-ground  of  our  female  poets,  and  I 
might  add,  of  our  male  poets  too,  with  few 
exceptions.  Our  ladies,  more  than  those  of 
any  country  on  the  blooming  countenance 
of  the  jocund  earth,  have  the  faculty  of 
making  verses,  and  respectable  verses  too, 
at  times ;  but  the  high  art  of  poetry,  in  the 
general  hurry  of  stitching  lace  and/<xce,  love^ 
dove  and  glove  together,  is  entirely  forgotten, 
or  if  not  forgotten,  only  recollected  to  be 
discountenanced  and  sneered  at.  A  perfect 
defiance  seems  to  be  cast  at  Thought.  Ideal- 
ity, the  faculty  of  imagining,  creating  or 
making,  is  only  used  in  making  clean  paper 
ridiculous,  and  fancy  is  only  paramount  in 
the  evidence  that  those  ladies  write  fancying 
they  are  poets.  It  would  be  a  great  bless- 
ine:  for  readers  if  the  five  sixths  of  our  ladies 
who  now  deluge  the  magazines  and  journals 
with  verses,  to  the  infinite  destruction  of 
nice  white  paper,  would  adopt  Moore's  lines 
as  their  creed,  and  ponder  well  on  the  third 
line: 

"  Take  back  the  virgin  page, 

White  and  unwritten  still : 
Soyne  hand  more  calm  and  sage 

The  leaf  must  fill" 

You  may  say  that  the  very  fact  of  their 
continually  writing  shows  what  a  great  im- 
agination they  must  have ;  and  I  will  agree 
with  you  that  it  takes  a  long  stretch  of  that 
faculty  in  themselves  to  believe  what  they 
write  is  poetry.  Yes,  I  will  say,  in  that 
respect  they  do  not  lack  imagination.  I 
should  decidedly  say  that  the  faculty  in 
them  was  of  the  order  called  India-rubber. 
Apropos  of  this,  I  have  made  a  discovery : 
there  are  three  or  four  orders  of  this  faculty, 
concerning  which  I  am  going  to  correspond 


with  my  physiognomical  and  philosophical 
friend  Redfield,  to  direct  his  attention  to 
them,  that  he  may  arrange  them  with  the 
scientific  references  which  their  great  charac- 
teristics demand.  First,  I  have  the  Papier 
Mache  order  of  Ideality,  which  has  the 
effect  of  keeping  the  brain  in  that  sort  of 
softness  indicated  by  the  title  mache^  which 
fits  it  essentially  for  receiving  impressions  - 
and  for  rolling  itself  into  the  moulds  of 
other  minds,  and  coming  out  with  an  ap- 
pearance, not  altogether  original  as  may  be 
expected,  not  altogether  displeasing,  which 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  the  shape  is 
not  its  own ;  not  altogether  imperfect,  which 
may  be  anticipated,  for  it  wears  otherbodies' 
spectacles ;  not  altogether  perfect,  for  it  can- 
not see  through  those  spectacles  as  the 
otherbodies  from  whom  they  are  stolen  can ; 
nor  altogether  contemptible,  for  all  those 
several  reasons.  This  Papier  Mache  order 
of  the  faculty  is  that  which  actuates  and 
facilitates  a  benevolence  on  the  part  of  the 
possessor,  which,  though  it  may  seem  to  said 
possessor  very  philanthropic,  appears  to  me 
rather  cheap  and  selfish,  inasmuch  as  it  costs 
nothing  and  tends  to  self-glorification  :  this 
benevolence  is  that  which  the  rearers  of 
others'  offspring  term  adoption.  And  it  is 
not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  adopted 
some  day  seek  their  rightful  parent.  An- 
other order  of  the  faculty  is  the  Gutta 
Percha  one ;  which  also,  in  a  state  of  soft- 
ness, is  in  effect  much  the  same  as  the  for  • 
mer,  save  that  its  pliancy  is  greater,  and  its 
piquancy  not  so  great.  When  this  faculty 
by  circumstances  becomes  heated,  its  adhe- 
siveness to  every  thing  irrespective  of  owner- 
ship is  very  remarkable,  and  its  stubborn- 
ness on  cooling  down  so  determined,  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  prove  that  it  clings 
to  what  did  not  naturally  belong  to  it.  Its 
adop)tion  is  of  a  very  redoubtable  character, 
and  seems  to  carry  with  it  an  illustration  to 
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a  certain  theological  aogma,  that  out  of  its 
grip  "there  is  no  redemption."  A  third 
order  is  one  which  I  would  classify  as  the 
Monkey,  and  which  fully  explains  its  pecu- 
liar reference,  that  of  imitation,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  admirably  characterizes  the  an- 
tics by  which  this  imitation  is  made  visible, 
and  which  is  the  sole  consolation  to  the 
reader  of  such ;  the  ludicrous  cunning  that 
o'erreaches  itself,  amusing  from  its  sheer 
shallowness,  where  a  serious  attempt  at 
mimicry  of  another's  thoughts  would  only 
command  our  contempt,  A  fourth  I  would 
name  as  the  India-rubber  order,  and  which, 
as  I  hinted,  explains  its  characteristic.  The 
exercise  of  this  order  of  the  faculty  has  di- 
rect reference  more  to  the  state  of  the  pos- 
sessor's mind  than  to  the  matter  which  the 
said  possessor  pens,  though  the  latter  is  the 
beacon  by  which  a  reader  detects  the  exist- 
ence of  such  in  the  mind  of  the  writer.  In 
the  case  of  our  female  poets  it  is  drawn  on 
to  an  amazing  length,  and  stretched  to  an 
almost  inconceivable  tension.  It  is  the  most 
self-pacifying  of  the  orders  of  the  faculty  of 
Ideality,  and  when  in  full  action  tends  to 
much  danger  in  making  its  possessor  be- 
heve  he  or  she  is  gifted  with  the  divine 
afflatus.  In  some  writers  it  is  painfully  evi- 
dent to  an  immense  degree,  and  is  only 
tolerable  on  account  of  the  amount  of  au- 
dacity it  brings  to  its  aid ;  and  we  all  know 
as  well  as  Danton  that  "  audacity  "  is  a  most 
commendable  appendage  in  this  age  of  for- 
wardness and'go-aheaditiveness.  Vanity  is 
nearly  allied  to  this  order,  and  would  be 
more  so,  if  the  shallowness  by  which  it  is 
made  evident  was  not  so  rudely  visible. 
The  abuse  of  the  order  is  seen  when  the 
possessor,  not  satisfied  with  stretching  it  to 
even  a  more  than  usual  length,  tugs  at  it 
unnaturally  till  it  snaps  and  ruins  the  hopes 
and  aims  of  the  too  insatiate  adventurer. 

Bellows. — But,  Doctor,  don't  you  think 
that  few  would  be  so  incautious  as  to  trifle 
with  such  a  faculty  when  they  know  they 
have  naught  to  retreat  on  ? 

Johannes. — Vanity  is  unconscious  of  a 
climax,  Morton  ;  and  the  very  use  of  the 
faculty  in  the  manner  I  mention,  and  to 
such  purposes,  deludes  itself.  Their  stretch 
of  imagination  is  wonderful,  and  from  con- 
stantly fancying  they  are  poets,  they  become 
utterly  regardless  of  their  true  position,  and 
like  the  gnat  around  the  lamp,  they  never 
desist  until  they  immolate  themselves  to 


their  daring.  It  is  one  blessing  that  they 
carry  their  surest  destroyer  with  them :  like 
the  phoenix,  which,  as  the  Easterns  believe, 
flaps  his  wings  with  such  velocity  that  he 
sets  fire  to  the  wood  which  consumes  him- 
self. You  see  they  virtually  flap  themselves 
to  utter  annihilation — hloiu  themselves  out* 
and,  thank  Heaven,  have  not  the  consola- 
tion of  the  phoenix,  that  of  rising  juvenescent 
from  their  graves.  Sometimes,  unfortu- 
nately, a  witch  of  Endor  in  the  shape  of  an 
editor  holds  up  their  living  ghosts  to  the 
public,  tricking  them  out  to  more  advantage 
than  they  ever  could  possibly  attain  if  left 
to  themselves. 

Bellows. — Then  they  carry  out  the  simil- 
itude of  the  bird  more  completely  :  they 
die  to  live. 

Johannes. — By  the  hand  of  my  body,  to 
borrow  an  oath  from  Mr.  Hardcastle,  you're 
improving,  boy.  Yet,  in  the  end,  you  will 
find  that  they  are  but  mere  mortals,  and 
live  to  die.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  sun,  about 
the  warmth  of  which  there  is  so  much 
said,  is  cool,  remarkably  cool,  as  some  of 
your  Broadway-parading  juveniles  would 
say.  This  is  an  ascertained  fact ;  and  so  of 
your  lady  writers,  they  make  a  good  deal 
of  noise,  but  if  there  w^re  a  few  experiments 
played  off"  on  their  productions  we  should 
find  them  pulseless  and  fiigid.  Eeichenbach 
the  German  philosopher,  in  his  very  interest- 
ing work  on  his  researches  into  the  dyna- 
mics of  magnetism,  heat,  light,  and  elec- 
tricity, saj-s  that  "  experience  shows  that  all 
stars  with  reflected  light  appear  warm  to 
the  sensitive,  while  all  others  with  proper 
light  are  cool."  Just  like  most  of  our  poets, 
male  and  female;  and  if  the  light  which 
they  stole  from  Byron,  Moore,  Tennyson, 
Keats,  Mrs.  Hemans,  some  of  the  elder 
dramatists,  and  those  of  the  time  of  Gold- 
smith, Murphy,  and  Sheridan,  was  returned 
to  the  "places  from  whence  it  came,"  we 
would  find  that  very  httle  of  themselves 
would  be  left,  and  that  little  would  be  left 
out  of  all  consideration ;  for,  hke  the  M.  Val- 
demar  that  Poe  wrote  about,  they  would 
sink  into  miserable  dust.  It  is  the  mes- 
meric influence  of  other  minds  that  holds 
their  frail  carcasses  together. 

Bellows. — They  are  not  all  so,  I  hope, 
Doctor  ? 

Johannes. — They — all  of  whom  I  speak 
— are  so ;  but  there  are  a  few  whom  I  would 
not,  nor  could  consider  in  the  same  position. 
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Bellows. — Well,  positively,  that  is  the 
jfirst  sentence  you  have  uttered  to-night, 
Doctor,  which  allows  me  to  breathe.  I  had 
almost  made  my  mind  up  that  you  were  a 
gone  man  as  regards  the  poets — especially 
the  female  ones.  Now  since  you  have  a 
favorable  opinion  of  a  feiv^  I  have  some 
hopes,  and  long  to  hear  who  they  may  be. 
Who  are  the  ladies  who  have  been  so  for- 
tunate as  to  win  the  critical  sympathies  of 
so  ferocious  a  commentator  ? 

Johannes. — I  will  tell  you.  First — ha  ! 
I  perceive  my  speech  has  not  had  the  same 
eSect  on  the  hquor  as  it  had  on  your  breath  ; 
you  have  drawn  on  that  considerable. 

Bellow^s. — Well,  you  know  yourself  said 
that  it  takes  ardent  spirits  to  discuss  the 
female  poets. 

Johannes. — No  apology,  boy.  Here,  fill 
my  cup,  thou  witty  Ganymede.  Now  fill 
your  own,  and  just  hand  me  that  meer- 
schaum. (Lights  it — puft",  puff.)  Now  I 
will  tell  you.  Well,  as  poets,  I  have  the 
greatest  regard  for  Alice  Carey  and  "  Edith 
May  "  of  all  the  women  writers  in  the  coun- 
try. I  believe  they  have  more  of  the  meiis 
divinior  in  its  truth  than  any  of  their  com- 
petitors. I  spoke  to  you  of  the  former  and 
some  of  her  merits  before.  Both  of  those 
writers  are  highly  imaginative.  The  first 
perhaps  has  the  more  originality,  the  latter 
the  more  graceful  expressiveness  of  the  two. 
The  first  loses  in  effect  by  not  having  a  suf- 
ficiency of  language  in  her  best  pieces  ("  Ly- 
ra" excepted)  to  make  her  ideas  plain  to  a 
casual  reader ;  the  second  gives  a  more 
favorable  idea  of  her  imagination  by  the 
bounding  expressiveness  with  which  she 
conveys  her  thoughts.  Miss  Carey  seems 
to  have  a  dreamy  imagination,  giving  every 
thing  that  misty  force  and  present  concen- 
tration which  is  so  remarkable  in  dreams  ; 
while  Miss  May  appears  like  one  of  our 
modern  revolutionists,  full  of  the  spirit  of 
energy  and  vigor.  Miss  Carey  is  abstracted, 
lingers  much  round  the  sorrowful,  and 
broods  over  it  in  the  temples  of  her  imagi- 
nation. Miss  May  is  a  propagandist  of  her 
thoughts,  and  as  such  makes  them  catching 
at  a  glance.  You  have  read  Gulhver's 
Travels,  Morton  ? 

Bellows. — Oh,  yes.  He  that  lived  with 
the  Brobdig  —  what-d'ye-call-'em  — people, 
in  a  box  like  Tom  Thumb  ?     Capital,  eh  ? 

Johannes. — Confound  you  and  Tom 
Thumb !     You've  read  the  book  1     (Morton 


nods.)  Well,  I  should  liken  Alice  Carey  to 
Gulliver  bound  by  the  Lilliputians  in  the 
shape  of  the  English  language ;  "  Edith 
May  "  to  Gulliver  escaping  from  the  same 
by  the  aid  of  ditto.  The  Carey  is  an  eagle 
in  a  cage  ;  the  May  is  an  eagle  on  the  wing. 
You  can  look  longer  on  and  study  the  one ; 
you  see  the  other  passing,  and  are  delighted. 
I  have  directed  your  attention  to  some  of 
Miss  Carey's  poems  on  our  last  evening,  and 
shall  now  show  you  why  I  think  so  well  of 
"Edith  May."  You  must  not  imagine,  be- 
cause she  is  bold  and  vigorous,  that  she  has 
not  depth  of  sentiment  beside.  She  has ; 
for  at  the  same  time  that  she  dashes  along 
with  a  brilliant  exterior  like  the  revolution- 
ists I  compared  her  to,  she  has  like  them  a 
purpose.     Here  is  a  fine  chant : — 

TE    DEUM    LAUDAMUS. 

BY    EDITH    MAY. 

"  Te  Demn  lavdamus !"   tbrough  the  green  river 

meadows, 
Where  noon,  pacing  slow,  holds  in  leash  the  fleet 

shadows. 
Blown  like  a  cloud  from  St.  Agatha's  altar, 
Drifts  down   the    south  wind  the  loud-chanted 

Psalter : 
Under  the  light  of  the  tapers  lies  sleeping 
One  whose  fair  soul  was  not  whitened  by  weeping. 

Sorrow  stood  far  from  her — love,  in  mute  reve- 
rence. 
Knelt  to  the  shrine  of  her  starry  intelligence ; 
Charmed  by  her  music  of  being,  dull  cavil 
Lay  coiled  in  her  presence  ;  and  lion-like  evil, 
Lying  in  wait  for  her  soul  frail  and  tender. 
Crouched  at  the  blaze  of  its  virginal  splendor. 

Over  her  calm  face  a  radiance  immortal 
Flows  from  the  smile  of  her  mouth's  silent  portal ; 
They  who  kneel  round  her  from  matins  till  even. 
As  they  kneel  at  the  tombs  of  the  blessed  in 

heaven. 
Think  not  to  question  that  presence  resplendent, 
Where  fled  the  soul  that  is  shining  ascendant. 

Down  from  the  gray  clouds  the  March  winds  are 

swooping, 
Out  of  the  low  soil  pale  phantoms  are  trooping ; 
Lift  on  the  wings  of  St.  Agatha's  choir, 
The  great  "-De  Profundis  "  rolls  solemnly  higher: 
Under  the  hght  of  the  tapers  is  lying 
One  whom  keen  anguish  made  ready  for  dying. 

Sorrow,  that  writes,  with  the  pen  of  an  angel, 
God's    burning    thoughts    through    her    mystic 

Evangel ; 
Passion,  that,  laden  with  memories  tender. 
Crowns  himself  king  with  their  tropical  splendor 
Weeping  Repentance,  with  hands  lifted  palely — 
These  were  the  spirits  that  walked  with  her  daily. 
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Death,  creeping  near  while  she  knelt  in  devotion, 
Froze  on  her  features  their  mournful  emotion. 
They  "who  reluctant  draw  nearer,  to  falter 
"Ave"  or  vow  at  the  steps  of  the  altar, 
Marking  it  thence,  ask,  in  fear,  if  the  gorrow 
Lying  slain  on  her  lips  will  not  quicken  to-morrow? 

It  is  really  a  noble  hymn.  The  picture 
in  the  second  stanza  is  beautifully  imagined, 
and  the  music  of  the  rhythm,  which  flows 
in  like  judicious  light  on  a  grand  painting, 
is  only  marred  by  the  rhyming  of  cavil  and 
evil^  which,  though  it  has  naught  to  do  with 
the  especial  music  of  the  verse,  inasmuch  as 
rhythm  and  rliynie  are  two  very  difterent 
things,  breaks  and  ripples  the  perfect  grace- 
fulness, like  a  solitary  rock  in  an  otherwise 
undisturbed  and  smooth  river.  In  regard 
of  art,  too,  one  or  two  corrections  might  be 
made  which  would  serve  the  music  of  the 
poem.  The  second  Hne  of  the  fourth  stanza, 
for  instance, 

"  Out  of  the  low  soil  pale  phantoms  are  trooping," 

is  rough  in  its  construction.  "  Low  soil 
pale  "  is  very  inharmonious.  To  read  the 
line  correctly  we  must  divide  it  into  five 
feet  of  one  dactyl,  two  spondees,  one  iambus, 
and  one  trochee  ;  thus, 


Out  of  the  I  low  soil  |  pale  phan  ]  toms  are  | 
troop  -  ing : 

which  will  not  read  to  the  preceding  line, 
which  is  composed  of  three  consecutive  dac- 
tyls and  an  ending  trochee.  All  this  dis- 
order is  created  by  the  injudicious  selection 
of  the  three  words  "  low  soil  pale,"  which 
cannot  by  any  means  le  made  a  dactyl,  and 
which  is  the  metrical  foot  necessary  to  their 
place.  I  might  say,  if  I  was  an  Irishman, 
that  the  foot  is  exactly  two  ells  too  long. 
The  letter  I  comes  in  too  quick ;  if  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  line  was  like  "  angels'  visits," 
et  cetera,  the  music  would  be  better,  and  my 
remarks  unneeded.  I  would  not  take  this 
trouble,  boy,  to  show  you  her  faults,  save 
that  I  think  Miss  May  is  worthy  of  a  serious 
study,  and  far  above  a  mere  puffing  excla- 
mation of  approval.  Good  ore  is  always 
worth  refining.  Some  of  "  Edith  May's  " 
blank  verse  is  remarkably  beautiful — full  in 
fehcities  of  diction,  and  rich  in  conceits  of 
fancy  and  imaginative  passages.  "  October 
Twihght "  affoi'ds  some  extracts  of  beauty. 


Her  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  nature 
under  its  various  guises  is  all  worthy  and 
congenial  to  her  high  poetic  temperament. 
Horace  was  right :  nature,  not  art,  makes  the 
poet ;  and  it  is  evident  that  Pxlith  May  is  a 
true  lover  of  nature.     Art  to  her  is  second- 
ary, at  the  same  time  that  without  a  full 
appreciation  of  its  power  as  an  ally,  and  a 
steady  and  judicious  acquaintace  with  it  in 
consequence,  she  would  do  herself  and  her 
nature  an  irretrievable  wrong,  and  but  half 
display  the  gifts  which  natui-e  has  presented 
her  with.     Art  is  a  sort  of  showman ;  the 
more  experience,  the  more  to  advantage  can 
it  display  the  beauties  of  its  charge,  and  the 
better  can  it  costume  it  for  the  captivation 
of  all  visitors.     Art  is  to  poetry  what  Bar- 
num  was   to  your  friend  Tom   Thumb  or 
Jenny  Lind.     He  tricked  out  the  diminutive 
freak  of  nature  in  such  artistic  equipments, 
and  presented  him  so  knowingly,  that  he 
shall  in  future  times    take    rank  with  the 
Faustus,  Paracelsus,  Cardan  and  Cagliostro 
of  the  past,  who  strove  to  make  people  be- 
lieve that  they  possessed  the  knowledge  of 
making  gold   from  every  thing.     He   has 
proved  his  more  than  right  to  such  an  asso- 
ciation ;    for  with  a  dexterity  that  showed 
all  his  fingers  were  not  thumbs,  he  made 
the  pigmy  carriage  of  the  Lilliputian  a  per- 
fect gold  wagon,  his  woolly  horse  a  conduct- 
or of  auriferous  intelligence ;    and  by  the 
daring  dispensation  of  a  "  bird  song  "  he 
charmed — what  is  far  more  wonderful  and 
difficult  than  stealing  the  heavenly  fire — the 
money  from  the  purses  of  the  enlightened 
"Yankee  Nation."     Barnum  is  the  art  of 
existence,  and  art  is  the  Barnum  of  poetry. 
And  insomuch  as  Barnum  (be  that  com- 
modity ever  so  great  or  little  a  component) 
is  a  necessity  to  existence  as  Bunkum  seems 
to  politics,  so  is  art  a  necessity  to  poetry. 

Bellows  [yawning). — Y-e-s,  I  always 
thought  so ;  in  fact,  I  know  by  myself.  I 
love  to  converse  with  nature  ;  it  is  so  delicious 
to  lounge  at  Hoboken  and  fancy  one's  self 
in  the  groves  of  Area — of  Arcadia  ;  to  feel 
one's  self  a  poet.  I  feel  like  writing  a  pas- 
toral then — I  really  do  ;  I  feel  as  though  I 
was  some  heathen  god  ;  and,  curse  them 
lutes  !  if  I  could  only  play  one  I  should  feel 
capable  of  something  great.  I  really  think 
I  should  abandon  myself  to  the  woods  alto- 
gether if  I  could  manage  to  pipe  some  me- 
lodious reed.      Did  I  ever  read  you  my 
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poem  on  an  evening  at  Staten  Island,  com- 
mencing— 

"  0  Staten,  loveliest  of  isles 
On  which  the  sunlight  ever  smiles  ! 
0  Staten,  Nature's  sweetest  prize 
That  ever  met  my  longing  eyes  ! 
O  brightest  pearl  in  Hudson's  mouth, 

Which  opens  to  the  ocean's  foam, 
A  welcome  for  the  sons  of  South, 
And  all  who  ever  lost  a  home  ! 
0  son  of  Europe,  hither  flee ! 
O  God " 

Hang  it !  my  memory's  getting  weak  from 
study.  That' s  a  pretty  piece  of  imagina- 
tion, Doctor? — that  alhision  to  the  isle  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Hudson — daring,  you 
know.     I  love  the  Byronic — Moore-ish  too. 

Johannes. — Ha !  ha  !  ha  !  You'll — 
you'll  be  the  death  of  me.  Ha!  ha!  ha! 
he !  he  !  he  !  Yes,  a  pretty  piece  of  imagina- 
tion, surely.  I  wish  the  island  was  in  your 
mouth,  you  confounded  fool ! 

Bellows. — Doctor,  I  contend  that 

Johannes. — An  empty  head  ought  to  be 
silent.  Morton,  be  quiet !  You  can  no 
more  write  a  poem,  or  even  a  tolerable 
verse,  than  I  could  stand  on  my  head  on  a 
liberty  pole. 

Bellows. — You  take  a  great  liberty  with 
my  pole,  Doctor  :  really,  now,  you  won't 
listen 

Johannes. — Now  don't  be  a  fool,  boy. 
Fill  your  pitcher,  like  a  sensible  man,  and 
listen  to  me ;  fill  your  pitcher. 

Bellows  {filling  and  singing^. — 

"  Give  me  but  this ;  I  ask  no  more  : 

My  charming  girl,  my  friend  and  pitcher." 

Johannes. — Stay ;  that  pitcher  puts  me 
in  mind  of  a  capital  little  Servian  poem 
which  "  Talvi"  gives  in  her  "  History  of 
Slavic  Literature."  It  is  very  good,  and 
runs  thus.  A  woman  speaks,  or  rather 
sings : — 

"  Come,  companion,  let  us  hurry, 
That  we  may  be  early  home. 
For  my  mother  in-law  is  cross. 
Only  yestreen  she  accused  me. 
Said  that  I  had  beat  my  husband. 
When,  poor  soul,  I  had  not  touched  him : 
Only  bid  him  wash  the  dishes, 
And  he  would  not  wash  the  dishes ; 
Threw  then  at  his  bead  the  pitcher, 
Knocked  a  hole  in  head  and  pitcher. 
For  the  head  I  do  not  care  much, 
But  I  care  much  for  the  pitcher, 
As  I  paid  for  it  right  dearly ; 
Paid  for  it  with  one  wild  apple, 
Yes,  and  half  a  one  besides." 

Now  the  whole  question  of  the  right  of  the 


"  gude  wife's"  proceeding  rests  on  the  ques- 
tion. Had  the  husband  a  right  to  wash  the 
dishes?  Now  your  silence  admitting  of  no 
question,  I  fear  me,  unless  you  listen,  I 
shall  have  to  heave  the  pitcher  (when  it  is 
empty)  at  your  head,  (and  one  shall  be  as 
hollow  as  the  other.)  Keep  cool,  boy,  and 
let  us  return  to  "Edith  May."  Of  the 
poetic  fancies  I  spoke  of,  we  find  some  ele- 
gant evidences  in  "October  Twilight:" — 

"  Oh,  mute  among  the  months,  October,  thou. 
Like  a  hot  reaper  when  the  sun  goes  down, 
Reposing  in  the  twilight  of  the  year ! 
Is  yon  the  silver  glitter  of  thy  scythe, 
Drawn  thread-like   on  the  west  ?     September 

comes 
Humming  those  waifs  of  song  June's  choral  days 
Left  in  the  forest ;  but  thy  tuneless  lips 
Breathe  only  a  pei-vading  haze  that  seems 
Visible  silence,  and  thy  Sabbath  face 
Scares  swart  November — from  yon  northern  hills 
Foreboding  like  a  raven ;  yellow  ferns 
Make  thee  a  couch ;  thou  sittest  listless  there, 
Plucking  red  leaves  for  idleness ;  full  streams 
Coil  at  thy  feet,  where  fawns  that  come  at  noon 
Drink  with  up-glancing  eyes." 


And  ao;ain : — 


-"  Evening  comes 


Up  from  the  valleys  ;  over-lapping  hills 
Tipped  by  the  sunset,  burn  like  funeral  lamps 
For  the  dead  day." 

This  last  passage  would  be  much  improved 
if  for  the  word  over-lapping  some  other  was 
substituted.  Here  is  a  passage  and  a  pic- 
ture which  has  all  the  healthiness  of  tone 
and  finish  of  Thomson  : — 


-"  Mark  how  the  wind,  like  one 


That  gathers  simples,  flits  from  herb  to  herb 
Through  the  damp  valley,  muttering  the  while 
Low  incantations !     From  the  wooded  lanes 
Loiters  a  bell's  dull  tinkle,  keeping  time 
To  the  slow  tread  of  kine  ;  and  I  can  see, 
By  the  rude  trough  the  waters  overbrim. 
The  unyoked  oxen  gathered ;  some,  athirst. 
Stoop  drinking  steadily,  and  some  have  linked 
Theii-  horns  in  playful  war." 

The  authoress  is  evidently  a  student  of  Ten- 
nyson. These  passages  full  of  beauty  re- 
mind me  of  his  neatness  of  expression,  while 
the  conception  of  the  pictures,  especially  the 
last  one,  has  the  grouping  of  Jamie  Thom- 
son. You  must  read  the  entire  poem  for 
yourself,  boy ;  I  am  not  going  to  cull  you 
the  choicest  bits ;  but  here,  i'  faith,  I  can't 
pass  without  reading  these  aloud  :  they  are 
remarkably  happy  in  expression,  and  rich  in 
imaginative  conceit : — 

"  The  dusk  sits  like  a  bird 

Up  in  the  tree-tops,  and  swart,  elvish  shadows 
Dart  from  the  wooded  pathways." 
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And— 

"  Amid  the  faded  brakes 

Tbe  wind,  retreating,  hides,  and  cowering  iliere, 
Whines  at  thy  coming  hke  a  hound  afraid  1" 

Her  descriptions  bear  the  sfime  relation  to 
Thomson's  that  the  raind  of  woman  does  to 
that  of  man,  partaking  more  of  the  fanciful 
and  le?;s  of  the  strength  of  ideality.  Her 
diction  bears  the  same  ratio,  with  an  evident 
study  of  Tennyson,  in  her  best  passages,  at 
times  equalling  either  of  those  poets.  Her 
"  Chajilet  of  Bronze"  is  a  beautiful  jioem. 
Alice  Carey  has  more  genius,  "  Edith  May" 
more  force  ;  Alice  Carey  more  thought, 
"  Edith  IMay"  more  facility ;  "  Edith  May" 
more  briliancy,  Alice  Carey  more  terseness ; 
"Edith  May"  more  heartiness,  Alice  Carey 
more  heartfulness,  than  each  other  respect- 
ively ;  and  from  which  I  should  imagine  that 
"Edith  May's"  writings  will  have  more  im- 
mediate popularity,  Alice  Carey's  more 
longevity. 

Bellows  {looking  thoughtful). — Ah,  yes, 
I  suppose  so. 

Johannes. — Very  different  from  "  Edith" 
is  Caroline  May.  A  great  lover  of  nature 
also,  she  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  senti- 
mental and  pensive.  Without  a  sufficiency 
of  imagination  to  make  it  a  characteristic  of 
her  mind,  she  is  thoughtful,  quiet  and  sen- 
sible. Her  fancy  is  subdued  and  temper- 
ate, and  she  never  fails,  because  she  has  the 
good  sense  to  know  her  own  mind.  With 
an  ardent  love  for  poetry  in  its  truest  sense, 
she  never  dares  when  she  is  doubtful ;  and 
she  has  too  high  a  sense  of  her  duty  as  a 
woman  to  fall  in  the  track  of  most  female 
writers,  and  scream  herself  to  death  like  the 
Grecian  Cicala.  Here  are  a  couple  of  son- 
nets which  embody  much  of  Miss  May's 
character  and  felicity  of  expression  :  they 
are  the  more  pleasing  for  that  they  are  so 
unambitious  ;  and  the  thought  running 
through  them  the  more  welcome  because  it 
conveys  a  true  sense  of  the  poet's  necessity 
happily  and  sometimes  very  happily  ex- 
pressed : — 

QUIET. 

BY    CAROLINB    MAT. 


As  well  might  that  pale  ai-tist,  whose  keen  eye 
At  home,  abroad,  in  sunshine,  or  in  storm, 
Seeks  in  light,  shade,  position,  color,  form, 

Something  his  picturedove  to  gratify  ; 

As  well  might  he  in  utter  darkness  try 
TOL.  YIII.      HO.  Y.      Nfi-W  SERIES. 


To  paint  on  canvas  tlie  sweet  images 

Tliat,  mocking  nature,  yet  can  fancy  please,  ' 
As  the  poor  poet  strive,  aniiil  the  cry 

Of  careless  tongues,  to  think,  much  less  to  write, 
His  thoughts  of  music  in  sucli  words  as  may 

Be  music  too ;  for  even  as  good  light 
Is  to  the  painter's  work,  so  quiet  day. 

Or  if  that  cannot  be,  then  quiet  night, 
Is  to  the  poet's  well-beloved  lay. 


Yes !  quiet  to  the  poet  is  what  liglit 

Is  to  the  painter.     It  disposes  well. 

In  pleasant  order,  thoughts  that  else  would  dwell 
In  chaos,  painful  to  liis  inner  sight ; 
It  brings  out  Feeling's  softest  tints  aright ; 

Gav  Fancy's  gorgeous  gloss  it  can  con-ect. 

And  give  the  shades  of  reason  due  effect 
To  mellow  wliat  would  else  appear  too  bright. 

Without  it  he  becomes  morose  and  sad, 
Tlirough  the  deep  longings  that  are  pent  within. 

To  try  those  God-sent  powers,  which  never  had 
Kindred  communion  with  the  world's  vain  din ; 

Though  oft  the  master-poet  is  made  glad 
From  lessons  taught  by  slaves  of  strife  and  sin. 

The  last  sonnet  shows  the  writer  an  artist 
in  the  painter's  sense.  The  comparison  of 
quiet  and  hght  to  the  poet  and  painter  is 
done  very  picturesquely,  and  betrays  a  true 
appreciation  of  the  wants  of  each.  Miss 
]\Iay  is  an  amateur  in  the  pictorial  art,  and 
these  sonnets  may  be  taken  as  some  of  her 
experience  in  the  double  capacity  of  author 
and  artist.  In  both  she  is  a  student  of  the 
fields  and  the  hills ;  and  better  than  all, 
Morton,  boy,  she  comes  up  to  my  idea, 
which  I  told  you  of  before,  and  oftener  has 
the  bodkin  and  the  needle  in  her  hand  than 
the  pen.  She  makes  suitable  time  however 
for  both,  and  in  the  use  of  them  is  alike 
graceful  and  sensible.  Her  lines  "  To  a 
Student "  give  her  own  character  and  lik- 


"  Lift  up  thy  face  in  gladness 
To  the  sky  so  soft  and  warm, 
And  watch  the  frolic  madness 

Of  the  changeful  clouds,  thatfoim 
A  mimic  shape,  in  every  change. 
Of  something  beautiful  and  strange. 

"  The  love  of  nature  heightens 
Our  love  to  God  and  man ; 
And  a  spirit,  love  enlightens 
Farther  than  others  can. 
Pierces  with  clear  and  steady  eyes 
Into  the  land  where  true  thought  lies." 

All  her  own  writings  carry  out,  at  least  in 
intent,  what  she  preaches. 

Bellows. — Do  you  admire  the  verses  of 
Mrs.  Welby  2  I  think  they  aro  extremely 
pretty. 

29 
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Johannes. — Extremely   pretty  ?      Bah ! 
If  prettiness  is  a  poet's  chief  characteristic, 
the  writings  of  such  are  extremely  useless. 
Prettiness   in   poetry   is   like  prettiness  in 
woman,  for  that  it  is  generally  unaccom- 
panied by  any  thing  more  substantial.     I 
say  generally,  for  we  have  sovie  exceptions. 
Some  of  the  handsomest,  prettiest  people 
I  ever  met,  were  complete  fools  and  idiots  ; 
as    Carlyle   says,   mere    "  clothes  screens." 
It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  numbers  of  light- 
headed people  were  and  are  very  pretty. 
No    doubt,    this    prettiness,   bringing    on 
vanity,  especially   in  women,   facilitates   a 
monomania  on  the  subject  of  self^  until  the 
unhappy  "prettiness  "  becomes  insanity,  and 
"  wastes   its  sweetness "   in   a  very  pretty 
edifice,   'ycleped   a  lunatic   asyhim.     The 
most  diabolical  piece  of  furniture  ever  invent- 
ed was  a  looking-glass.     It  has  ruined  more 
women  and  sent  more  mustachioed  young 
gentlemen  to  destruction  than  can  possibly  be 
comfortably  situated  in  the  next  world.     If 
any  piece  of  domestic  intelligence  ever  was 
concocted  by  Lucifer,  it  must  have  been  the 
looking-glass.     It   is    a   sort   of  decoy  for 
human    geese,   seducing  them  within   the 
long  range  of  flattery ;  then  consequently 
follow  confusion,  weakness,  and  annihilation. 
Nature  carries  out  her  laws  through  every 
thing.      Some   of  the   most   delicate   and 
pretty  flowers  have  not  the  slightest  perfume 
to  delight  the   sense  of  smell.     They  are 
great  on  appearances,  like  very  many  hu- 
man  and   quadruped   animals.      Some  of 
the  most  seemingly  delightful  and  plausible 
mortals  are  the  most  infernal  scoundrels  be- 
hind their  appearances ;  and  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  animals  are  the  most  treach- 
erous and  vicious  you  can  hunt  up  in  nat- 
ural history.     As  to  your  "  prettiness  "  as 
characteristic  of  Mrs.  Welby's  poetry,  you 
are  as  shallow  as  you  usually  are.     Whom 
did  you   hear  say  it   was   pretty  ?     You 
don't  know  of  yourself  what  it  is  !     I  advise 
you  to  read  her  verses ;  but  as  you  asked 
my  opinion,  I  will  give  it  to  you  before- 
hand.     Don't   shake  your  head,  Morton ; 
I  won't  make  the  old  joke  about  there  being 
nothing  in  it,  for  that  is  a  fact  too  well  es- 
tablished.   You  remind  me  of  some  persons 
I   know   who   have   attained  a  reputation 
(but,  by-the-bye,  which  you  have  not)  for  a 
vast  amount  of  sense  because  they  never  say 
any   thing ;    and   I   cannot    refrain    from 
smiling  when  I  hear  them  characterized  for 


wisdom.  They  don't  say  any  thing,  be- 
cause they  haven't  any  thing  to  say,  and  hke 
all  empty  spaces,  their  brains  but  give  a 
good  echo  to  whatever  is  said  last.  Of  all 
people,  such  are  the  most  contemptible.  A 
man  without  an  opinion,  be  it  right  ot 
wrong,  is  like  a  withered  tree  which  cannot 
shelter  one  from  either  the  sunshine  or  the 
storm,  and  is  indicative  of  naught  but  a 
present  barrenness.     And 

Bellows. — Yes,  Doctor,  exactly ;  but  as 
to  the  poems  of  "  Amelia  ?" 

Johannes. — Well,  as  to  the  poems  of 
Mrs.  Welby,  I  think  them  musical :  that 
puts  me  in  mind  that  my  voice  is  quite  the 
opposite.  Just  fill  my  glass,  boy ;  my 
throat  is  as  dry  as 

Bellows, — A  fish's. 

Johannes. — Or  a  work  on  political  econ- 
omy. (Drinkinff.)  Ha !  the  machine 
can't  work  without  oiling.  Well,  Mrs. 
Welby's  verses  I  consider  not  only  pretty, 
but  musical ;  sometimes  hearty,  sometimes 
faulty,  when  she  rhymes  hers  and  tears  and 
hers  with  years,  which  occur  in  her  "  Me- 
lodia."  Riven  and  heaven  and  imjoearled 
and  world  are  allowable,  where  the  thought 
more  than  balances  the  execution ;  but  oc- 
curring in  poems,  the  chief  beauty  of  which 
is  in  the  music,  are  scarcely  to  be  tolera- 
ted. Such  rhymes  as  torches  and  arches  I 
think  not  "  according  to  law,"  nor  entrances, 
glances,  and  enhances  with  fancies.  Mrs. 
Welby  rhymes  too  often  on  the  same  word. 
Her  rhythm  has  a  pleasant  bound,  and  her 
conceits  are  generally  happy,  but  lack 
strength.  I  agree  with  Dr.  Griswold,  that 
"  she  walks  the  Temple  of  the  Muses  with 
no  children  of  the  imagination  ;  but  her 
fancy  is  lively  and  discriminating."  In  a 
notice  of  her  life  he  says,  perhaps  in  extenu- 
ation of  her  lack  of  remarkable  force,  that 
"No  painful  experience  has  tried  her  heart's 
full  energies."  It  is  not  strange  that  the 
tide  of  misfortune,  like  the  Nile  to  its  banks, 
should  fructify  the  poet's  brain.  I  believe 
it.  True  stamen  only  shows  itself  when 
there  are  obstacles  to  overcome ;  and  man- 
kind is  never  so  happy,  hopeful  and  trust- 
ful, take  my  word  for  it,  as  when  it  has 
tugged  with,  and  overcome,  evil  fortune. 
Man,  so  made  strong,  fears  not  the  future, 
save  that  his  strength  be  taken  from  him 
by  disease.  He  always  has  a  force  in  him- 
self, an  army  in  his  brain,  that  will  cross 
Alps  and  ford  oceans.    /  know  it,  Morton, 
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and  I  would  rather  see  a  young  man  with 
a  crust  and  an  empty  pocket,  beginning  the 
world,  than  with  his  pouch  full  of  golden 
eagles.  Yes,  sir,  "a  beggarly  account  of 
empty  "  pockets  before  the  wealth  of  Astor 
for  a  young  man.  lie  may  become  a  man 
in  its  truest  sense,  but  with  a  bank  behind 
him  the  chances  are  against  him.  Misfor- 
tune, like  a  dark  eye,  has  fire  in  it ;  and  if  I 
had  a  daughter,  Morton,  I  should  give  her 
to  one  whom  misfortune  had  assailed,  and 
not  beaten,  though  claimed  the  victory  over, 
or  to  a  brainful,  penniless  youth.  I  would, 
believe  me.  I  am  experienced,  and  know 
the  strength  to  be  found  in  such.  Misfor- 
tune may  come  in  various  shapes,  but  if  he 
whom  it  fronts  is  a  man,  he  will  be  a  "  man 
for  a'  that,"  and  have  a  chance  to  show  his 
nobihty,  by  claiming  that  honest,  fearless 
title.  If  he  never  writes,  he  enacts,  an  epic, 
and  proves  himself  the  truest  poet.  Think 
you  that  Maternus,  the  noble  slave  bandit, 
who  to  avenge  his  wrongs  on  the  Roman 
Emperor  Commodus  trod  in  danger,  and 
through  his  great  enemy's  camp,  from  the 
recesses  of  Transylvanian  woods,  passing 
months  of  hope  and  patience,  wandering 
through  Illyrian  forests  and  Alpine  passes, 
from  the  "  Danube  to  the  Tiber,"  to  gain 
the  gates  of  Rome, — think  you  that  he  was 
not  a  poet?  Think  you  that  the  pagan 
maid  who  sought  the  father  of  Thomas  a 
Becket  in  the  streets  of  London  from  the 
Saracen-land,  with  but  two  words  of  the 
land's  language  to  which  she  was  flying  in  her 
mouth, — 'those  words  her  lover's  name  and 
the  town  he  Uved  in, — think  you  she  was  not 
a  poet  ?  Think  you  that  in  our  day  Hum- 
boldt, traversing  the  earth  from  the  Hima- 
layan peaks  to  the  summits  of  the  Andes, 
having  Cotopaxi  and  Chimborazo  for  his 
watch-fires,  and  the  heretofore  untouched 
token-marks  of  God  for  his  study  and  inspira- 
tion, making  to  our  senses  all  nature  rhyme 
with  primal  nature's  laws, — think  you  he 
is  not  a  poet  1  Or  think  you  that  Peter 
the  Great,  working  in  the  dock-yards  of 
Britain,  toiling  for  knowledge  to  make  his 
navy  perfect ;  that  Napoleon  wanting  his  din- 
ner in  Paris,  and  afterward  planning  to  make 
Paris  the  Rome  of  his  day,  and  rule  the 
world ;  that  Wolfe  Tone  struggling  against 
fate  almost,  in  Dublin,  London,  Paris,  gain- 
ing new  vigor  for  his  restless  soul,  returns 
from  America  to  die  on  the  altar  he  had 
hoped  to  redeem ;  that  Washington  and 


Jackson — were  not  all  poets  ?  They  were, 
every  one  of  them.  They  hvedjoof^  which 
is  but  another  name  for  the  truest  men,  and 
acted  more  poetry  than  could  be  written  by 
the  world's  bards  in  a  century.  Here's  to 
all  their  healths  :  stay — no — their  rr^emory; 
Humboldt  is  the  only  one  living. 

"  Well,  here's  their  memory :  may  it  be 
To  us  a  guiding  hgbt." 

We've  wandered  somewhat  from  the  ladies — ■ 
not  qidte  gallant,  as  you  say,  Morton.  Well, 
we'll  return  to  them,  and  that's  more  than 
the  future,  I  fear,  will  do. 

Bellows  [yawning). — And  what  poetry 
will  live.  Doctor  ?  It  appears  to  me  you 
would  hke  to  commit  murder  on  all  the 
poets  and  poetesses ;  you  will  not  allow  any 
of  them  even  a  short  existence. 

Johannes. — Poetry  to  live,  then,  sir, 
must  be  either  very  good  or  very  bad.  A 
poet  will  only  live  in  being  the  best  or  the 
worst  of  his  time.  If  their  writings  are 
good,  they  will  command  existence ;  if 
bad, — so  ludicrously  bad  as  not  to  be  verse 
at  all, — they  will  live  to  be  laughed  at,  sim- 
ply for  the  amusement  they  will  afford  ;  but 
all  between  falls  like  the  sitter  between  two 
stools.  Byron  will  live,  and  Fitzgerald,  the 
miserable  "  small  beer  poet,"  as  Cobbett 
called  him,  will  live ;  while  all  between — ■ 
your  Barry  Cornwall,  Alaric  Watts,  et  hoc 
genus  omne — will  have  evaporated  into  the 
"  airy  nothing"  which  they  ambitiously 
sought  to  give  "  a  local  habitation  and  a 
name"  to.  Ditto  of  Poe  as  the  greatest 
mind,  and  Smith  as  the  most  ridiculous,  (in 
proof  of  which  overhaul  his  "Black  Hawk,") 
when  your  crowd  of  asthmatic  filibusteros 
and  kid-gloved  sonneteers  who  hover  about 
the  sacred  stream  are  smothered  and  buried 
where  they  fell  in  the  sheets  which  they  so 
laboriously  begrimed. 

Bellows. — Heigho !  And  do  you  really 
believe  as  you  say  ? 

Johannes. — I  never  say  aught  that  I  do 
not  believe,  and  I  talk  to  you  as  I  would  to 
them,  and  as  /  have  spoken  to  some  of  them. 
The  philosopher's  stone,  my  boy,  could  not 
keep  them  alive. 

Bellows. — But  there's  the  "  Colum- 
biad,"  and  lately  Mr.  Landis's  large  poem 
on  "  Liberty,"  and  Mr.  Foster's  "  New- York 
by  Gaslight,"  which  I  consider  a  prose 
"  Don  Juan  ;"  and  then  there's 

Johannes. — Out  on  such  stuff  I    I  tell 
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you  that  if  those  men  swallowed  at  a  dose 
all  the  pills  of  old  Parr,  or  if  they  were 
mummied  by  some  resuscitated  Egyptian, 
they  never  could  by  any  accident  be  remem- 
bered, save  indeed  they  passed  through  the 
alembic  of  Barnum's  Museum.  But  let  us 
change  the  subject,  for  I  feel  like  dying  sud- 
denly myself  under  the  blighting  influence 
of  even  a  consideration  of  such  mere  earthy 
stuff. 

Bellows. — Well,  suppose  we  take  a 
glance  at  Mrs.  Hewitt  ? 

Johannes. — Yes;  we  shall  find  in  her 
something  to  please.  Mary  E.  Hewitt  has 
considerable  force  and  fancy,  and  altogether 
is  much  superior  to  the  crowd  who  crush 
each  other  in  the  magazines.  Her  love 
poems  are  happy,  and  convey  the  passion- 
ate anxiety  of  a  true  and  loving  woman. 
Here  are  a  few  verses  from  "  Love's  Plead- 
ing:"- 

"  Speak  tender  words  iest  doubt  with  me  prevail : 
Call  me  thy  rose — thy  queen  rose !    throned 
apart. 
That  all  unheedful  of  the  nightingale, 

Folds  close  the  dew  within  her  burning  heart. 

"  For  thou'rt  the  sun  that  makes  my  heaven  fair  ; 
Thy  love,  the  blest  dew  that  sustains  me  here  ; 
And  like  the  plant  that  hath  its  root  in  air, 
I  only  live  witliin  thy  atmosphere  1 

"  Say  I  am  dearer  to  thee  than  renown, 

My  praise   more  treasured  than  the  world's 
acclaim ; 
Call  me  thy  laurel,  thy  victorious  crown, 

Wreathed  in  unfading  glory  round  thy  name." 

In  all  of  Mrs.  Hewitt's  poems  there  is  much 
earnestness,  which  is  a  pleasing  contrast  to 
the  sentimental  lack-a-daisy  of  the  "  female 
poets."  In  the  following  stanza  there  is  a 
trite  observation  very  artistically  told : — 

"  God  bless  the  hardy  mariner  ! 
A  homely  garb  wears  ho. 
And  he  goeth  with  a  rolling  gait 
Like  a  ship  before  the  sea." 

And  a  very  beautiful  appreciation  in  this  : — 

"  But  oh,  a  spirit  looketh 

From  out  his  clear  blue  eye, 
With  a  truthful  childlike  earnestness, 
Like  an  angel  from  the  sky." 

The  trustful  spirit  of  Avoman  is  combined 
with  a  happy  fancy  in  the  following  stanza 
from  "  Green  Places  in  the  City  :" — 

"  &:eath  of  our  nostrils — Thou  \  whose  love  em- 
braces, 
Whose  light  shall  never  from  our  souls  depart, 
Beneath  thy  touch  hath  sprung  a  green  oasis 
Amid  the  arid  desert  of  my  heart. 


"  Thy  sun  and  rain  call  forth  the  bud  of  promise. 
And  with  fresh  leaves  in  spring  time  deck  the 
tree. 
That  where  man's  hand  hath  shut  out  nature 
from  us. 
We,  by  these  glimpses,  may  remember  thee !" 

And— 

"  Think  the  dew  di'ops  there  each  blade  adorning 
Are  angels'  tears  for  mortal  frailty  shed." 

There  are  some  capital  lines  in  "  A  Yarn," 
the  tale  of  a  sailor  who  was  the  lone  sur- 
vivor of  a  vessel  that  was  lost  in  a  hail -storm 
on  her  passage  home  from  Labrador.  Ere 
he  began  his  tale, 

"  Jack's  brawny  chest  like  the  broad  sea  heaved, 
While  his  loving  lip  to  the  beaker  cleaved." 

You  must  read  the  poem,  Morton,  for  your- 
self. I  'm  not  as  good  a  reader  as  I  used  to 
be,  but  I  will  "  pipe"  you  a  few  stanzas  which 
are  striking,  and  which  ought  to  make  you 
anxious  to  peruse  it  yourself: — 

-"  The  pattering  hail 


Had  coated  each  spar  as  'twere  in  mail ; 

Loud  swelled  the  tempest,  and  rose  the  shriek — 

'  Save,  save  ;  we  are  sinking ! — a  leak !  a  leak !' 

And  the  hale  old  skipper's  tawny  cheek 

Was  cold,  as  'twere  sculptured  in  marble  there, 

And  ichite  as  the  foam,  or  his  own  white  hair. 

The  wind  piped  shrilly,  the  wind  piped  loud ; 

It  sh  rieked  'mong  the  cordage,  it  howled  in  the  shroud, 

And  the  sleet  fell  thick  from  the  cold,  dun  cloud." 

Those  lines  make  us  as  chill  and  stiff  as  Cole- 
ridge's picture  of  the  icebergs : — 

"  The  ice  was  here,  the  ice  was  there, 
The  ice  was  all  around  ; 
It  cracked  and  growled,  and  roared  and  howled 
Like  noises  in  a  swound." 

Or  the  opening  of  Keats'  "Agnes'  Eve." 
Here's  another  stanza  quite  in  keeping.  It 
is  the  morning  after  the  wreck,  and  "  the  dead 
lay  around  him  every  where."  The  mate 
had  been  quite  hopeful  through  the  storm, 
and  cheered  his  comrades  to  work  the  vessel : 

"  Tnie  to  his  trust,  to  his  last  chill  gasp, 
Tlie  helm  lay  clutched  in  his  stiff,  cold  grasp — 
You  might  scarcely  in  death  undo  the  clasp ; 
And  his  crisp  brown  locks  were  dank  and  thin, 
And  the  icicles  hung  from  his  bearded  chin." 

Sometimes  Mrs.  Hewitt  betrays  a  fine  im- 
agination and  exhibits  some  lofty  thought. 
She  is  often  forcible  and  not  seldom  unequal. 
"The  Last  Chant  of  Corinne"  is  in  her 
best  love  style.  My  attention  was  lately  di- 
rected to  it  by  a  maiden  with  as  candid  a 
mouth,  and  as  brilhant  a  pair  of  eyes,  as 
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one  could  wish  to  light  upon  him,  and  -which 
even  at  the  advanced  age  of  Johannes  are 
things  which  are  not  altogether  resistible. 

Bellows. — I  suppose  they  were  like  Kath- 
leen's eyes  that  destroyed  St.  Kevin's  peace 
of  mind,  and  which  Moore  tells  were 

"  Eyes  of  most  unholy  blue." 

Johannes. — No,  boy  ;  they  were  wholly 
(holy  ?)  black.  The  lady  read  me  the  chant, 
and  I  agreed  with  her  that  it  is  very  good. 
But  I  am  getting  tired,  and  will  close  the 
book  with  one  word:  Don't  read  much  of 
the  female  poetry,  or  female  any  thing.  If 
you  wish  to  improve  jour  mind,  eschew  the 
feminiues,  with  one  or  two  exceptions ;  per- 
haps it  is  best  to  eschew  them  altogether 
until  you  can  form  an  opinion  on  the  strength 
you  shall  have  acquired  by  a  study  of  the 
best  male  models.  By  making  them  (the 
women)  your  primal  study,  you  will  be  adopt- 
ing the  Bloomer  costume  of  literature,  which, 
however  we  may  admire  it  on  a  handsome 
female  figure,  can  never  suit  the  mind  of  a 
man.     You  might  as  Avell 

"  Hang  a  calf-skin  on  those  recreant  limbs ;" 

for,  as  regards  the  mind,  one  would  be  just 
as  indicative  of  strength  as  the  other.  If  you 
study  women's  writings  before  you  can  laugh 
at  them,  you  will  be  a  perfect  Bloomer ;  with 


an  approach  to  the  appearance  of  a  man  you 

will   in   reality  be  a  woman,  and  Heaven 

knows  there  is  quite  enough  of  nonsense  in 

that  sex  already  without  your  augmenting 

it.     Come  now,  don't  get  angry ;  you'll  be 

a  good  fellow  and  an  honorable  citizen  if 

you  take  to  read,  and  mature  your  mind. 

You  will  think  better  of  me,  no  doubt,  at  a 

future  day  than  you  do  just  now.     Come, 

boy, 

"  One  bumper  at  parting." 

Bellows. — Faith,  you've  been  bumping 
me  all  the  night. 

Johannes. — Here's  more  common  sense 
to  the  ladies,  and  more  patience  to  you ! 

Bellows.  —  Nothing  ab>^ut  the  black 
eyes  ? 

Johannes. — If  you're  not  off  presently 
you  shall  have  a  pair  of  them. 

Bellows. — Doctor  ? 

Johannes. — Well. 

Bellows. — Here's  more  patience  to  you, 
and  more  common  sense  to  both  of  us — 
black  eyes  included. 

Johannes. — Young  Impudence 

Bellows  (closing  the  door  after  him). — 
Good  night,  Doctor.    (Singing  on  the  stairs.) 

"  'Tis  all  round  my  hat." 

Johannes  [smokes). 

J.  s. 
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WHO   FELL   IN  THE   LATE   GLOEIOUS   STRUGGLE   WITH   ATJSTHIA. 

[The  following  fine  lyric,  from  the  proof-sheets  of  a  volume  now  in  press,  has  been  handed  us  by 
the  author,  Mr.  Wm.  R.  Wallace,  as  appropriate  to  the  coming  event  referred  to  more  particularly  in 
an  article  in  this  number.  Our  readers  will  remember  several  fine  poems  which  have  appeared  in 
our  pages  by  the  same  hand.  They  are  characterized  by  a  force  of  diction  and  sweep  of  imagination 
as  rare  as  it  is  inspiring  to  the  poetic  feelings.  The  forthcoming  volume,  we  doubt  not,  will  be  widel# 
called  for.— Ed.] 

I. 

Alone  and  in  darkness  I  chanted  their  mass — 

The  mass  that  a  poet  should  roll 
For  thd  brave  who  have  fallen  in  Liberty's  pass, 

Through  the  shadowy  aisles  of  his  soul. 
The  Shades  of  old  Heroes  were  kneeling  around ; 

Tell,  Washington,  Emmet  were  there : 
Their  brows  were  with  Liberty's  aureoles  bound, 
And  their  broad,  spectral  banners  waved  out  without  sound 

On  the  funeral  breath  of  the  air. 


Alone  and  in  darkness  I  chanted  their  mass : 

But  shall  that  be  the  only  one  said  ? 
Is  it  thus  they  shall  slumber  in  Liberty's  pass  ? 

No !  a  grander  mass  still  for  the  Dead ! 
Then  again  will  the  Shades  of  those  Heroes  appear : 

Not  soundless  their  banners  shall  wave  ; 
But,  like  thunder-storms  bursting  on  Tyranny's  bier, 
They  shall  blaze,  while  the  Austrian  is  trembling  with  fear, 

And  Kossuth  avenges  the  Brave! 


The  tapers  that  light  up  that  terrible  mass 

Shall  the  fagots  of  battle-flames  be ; 
Its  organ,  the  cannon  in  Liberty's  pass, 

Roaring  down  from  the  ranks  of  the  free ; 
The  priests  are  fair  Liberty's  soldiers  who  stand 

On  their  soil  which  they  swear  to  redeem : 
Oh,  never  was  mass  for  a  mortal  so  grand 
As  that  to  be  rolled  over  Hungary's  Land, 

By  the  blood-dripping  bayonet's  gleam ! 


Then  rest.  Heroes !  rest  with  the  Heroes  of  old ! 

We  trample  in  scorn  on  the  lie. 
That  for  Faction  your  glorious  banners  unrolled — 

For  Freedom  alone  did  ye  die ! 
Yes,  rest.  Heroes,  rest !    Every  zepliyr  that  sweeps 

O'er  the  battle-field  murmurs  your  fame : 
Oh,  yet  shall  your  monuments  soar  on  the  steeps 
Of  your  own  beloved  Hungary,  saved  from  the  deeps 

Where  the  Tyrant  would  bury  her  name ! 
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The  whole   approacli  to  Constantinople 
through  the  Dardanelles  is  the  most  exqui- 
site thing  in  the  world.     On  either  side  you 
are  presented  with  spots  of  undying  inter- 
est  and   classical   renown :   like  Paul  you 
"sail  under  Cyprus;"  you  anchor   in  full 
sight  of  that  stronghold  of  chivalry,  Rhodes  ; 
every  island  as  you  pass  has  its  separate 
story  of  ancient  or  modern  fame,  and  many 
of  the  spots   are  beautiful   of  themselves. 
Tenedos   appeared   finely   as    the   steamer 
swept  by  ;  the  low  coast  of  Troy,  with  the 
Achilles'  mound,  was  full  in  sight;  next  came 
the  spot  where  Leander  and  afterwards  By- 
ron swam  diagonally  across  the  Hellespont ; 
and  then  we  were  amongst  a  small  fleet  ofl' 
Dardanelles,  waiting  permission  to  pass  be- 
tween these  forts,  whose  immense  guns  the 
traveller  has  no  opportunity  to  see  or  hear. 
Fortifications   abound  along   these   thinly- 
settled  hills  on  either  side,  which  directed  by 
European  science  might  give  a  very  warm 
welcome  to  any  intruder,  but  at  present  are 
of  very  little  account.     If  a  ship  of  war  were 
only  obliging  enough  to  anchor  right  under 
a  battery,  after  some  trial  the  Tui-ks  might 
manage  to  hit ;  but  to  a  steamer  in  rapid 
motion  they  could  do  do  mischief.     So  that 
their  capital  city  lies  at  the  mercy  of  the 
world  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land,  and  yet  in 
its  long  history  it  boasts  of  having  been  but 
twice  taken.     It  is  more  than  twelve  hours 
of  steaming  from  the  Dardanelles  up  to  the 
city ;  but  a  world  of  fatigue  is  richly  repaid 
by  the  \new  as  you  draw  near  Constantino- 
ple.   If  there  is  a  great  disappointment  laid 
up  for  one  inside,  outside  the  most  excited 
imagination  is  surpassed.     I  saw  it  when 
the  morning  sun  was  just  gilding  its  lofty, 
needle-Uke    minarets   and  vast  domes    (al- 
most without  number)  with  a  flood  of  gold. 
Golden  points  and  glittering  crescents  rise 
from  every  part  of  the  city  ;  high  over  all 
tower  the  mosque  of  Achraet  and  the  su- 
perb dome  of  the  once  Christian  St.  Sophia, 
and  above  the  gloomy  turrets  which  girdle 
the  whole  rise  up  palace  and  seraglio-walls 
of  dazzling  white.     The  effect  of  the  entire 


view,  so  far  exceeding  that  of  any  other  city, 
is  owing  to  the  number,  beauty  and  size  of 
the  domes  and  minarets.  The  latter  are 
not  confined  to  the  mosques,  though  St. 
Sophia  has  nine ;  but  every  public  bath 
here,  as  in  Cai'o  and  Damascus,  is  distin- 
guished by  a  huge  dome,  and  there  are  one 
hundred  and  thirty  of  these ;  then  each  khan 
and  large  bazaar  has  one  or  more  ;  so  that 
Stamboul  (as  the  Turks  call  it)  may  well 
be  named  the  city  of  domes. 

The  "  Golden  Horn,"  the  inner  harbor, 
has  no  equal.  The  "  Sweet  Waters  "  flow- 
ing into  it,  upon  which  stand  many  summer- 
houses  and  small  palaces,  serve  to  keep  it 
clean ;  the  depth  of  the  water  allows  the 
largest  vessel  to  discharge  its  cargo  light  at 
the  quays ;  only  two  bridges  interrupt  its 
navigation.  Its  shelter  is  as  perfect  as  that 
of  a  Liverpool  dock ;  and  a  thousand  large 
vessels  would  not  crowd  one  another.  Here 
is  the  favorite  promenade  of  the  Turk. 
Whole  fleets  of  light  canoes,  called  caiques, 
are  shooting  all  the  day  up  and  down  these 
quiet  waters.  On  the  Christians'  side  are 
arsenals,  barracks,  military  schools,  naval 
and  military  hospitals,  and  dock-yards  be- 
longing to  tlae  government ;  on  the  opposite 
side  a  row  of  mean,  half-painted,  decaying 
wooden  houses,  a  wonderful  contrast  to  the 
fine  view  from  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  Next 
on  the  Turkish  side  is  the  holy  suburb  of 
Eyoub,  the  palace  of  the  Sultan's  mother, 
the  country-houses  of  wealthy  citizens,  each 
with  its  little  boat-house.  Then  the  arm  of 
the  sea  contracts,  and  you  are  floating  past 
kiosks,  gardens  and  fountains,  until  you 
leap  ashore  at  the  favorite  spring-house  of 
the  last  Sultan,  and  see  where  his  horses 
were  buried,  and  where  he  and  his  ministers 
smoked  away  many  a  sultry  hour  in  the 
sweetest  of  marble  pavilions,  in  the  midst  of 
the  falling  waters,  Europe  has  nothing 
more  refreshing,  and  the  Orient  nothing 
more  oriental,  than  this  rural  little  palace. 

The  most  holy  cemetery  deserves  t  special 
notice.  Its  beautiful  little  mosque,  which  no 
Christian  ever  entered,  and  in  which  every 
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new  Sultan  receives  Lis  consecration,  stands 
right  upon  the  Sweet  Waters,  commemo- 
rating by  its  name  that  standard-bearer  of 
the  Prophet  who  fell  at  the  siege  of  the 
city  ;  and  back  of  it  commence  the  tombs  of 
the  royal  families  ;  and  opposite  is  a  con- 
vent of  priests,  a  fact  slightly  at  variance 
with  the  usual  statement  that  Mohamme- 
danism has  no  priesthood.  Having  lived 
nearly  a  fortnight  with  a  party  of  fourteen 
of  the  Turkish  clergy,  and  witnessed  their 
frequent  chants  and  prayers,  I  cannot  but 
regard  this  matter  as  settled,  notwithstand- 
ing the  guide-books. 

All  the  way  from  the  water-side  and 
along  a  mountain-side  for  miles,  the  tombs 
of  the  turbaned  believers  stand  as  thick  as 
possible  among  the  cypress  trees.  A  dead 
uniformity  of  pattern,  though  a  constant 
variety  of  finish,  is  observed  among  them. 
There  is  always  the  marble  post  at  the  foot 
and  another  at  the  head,  the  latter  bearing 
the  turban,  in  case  its  owner  has  not  been 
decapitated,  and  frequently  inscribed  in 
flaming  blue  and  gold  with  the  name  and 
occupation  of  the  deceased ;  the  pyramidal 
marble  slab  between  generally  containing  a 
hollow  full  of  water  for  the  birds,  but  in 
the  small  mosques  groaning  under  a  load 
of  magnificent  rugs  and  shawls.  The 
tombs  nearest  to  this  holiest  of  mosques 
ftre  commonly  built  over  with  graceful  iron- 
worked  roofs  to  keep  away  the  birds,  and 
are  exceedingly  rich  in  Moslem  style ;  that 
of  the  murdered  Sultan  Selim  is  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous.  Near  by  are  those  of  the 
children  of  Sultana  Ateya,  who  wept  her- 
self to  death  because  one  after  another  of 
her  sons  was  bow-stringed  to  prevent  any 
dispute  in  the  succession  to  the  throne. 
Except  some  of  the  oldest  tombs  on  the  hill, 
all  others  are  in  perfect  repair,  a  wonderful 
thing  in  the  East,  where  a  structure  begins 
to  decay  about  as  soon  as  it  is  built,  and 
never  is  cared  for  after  the  clumsy  architect 
has  left  his  work.  Scutari,  which  I  crossed 
the  Bosphorus  to  visit,  is  vastly  larger  than 
Eyoub,  containing  twenty  times  as  many 
tombs  as  there  are  now  inhabitants  in  the 
"  Queen  of  the  East ;"  but  is  not  near  so 
impressive  except  by  its  decay  and  appa- 
rent antiquity  and  almost  endless  extent. 
Scutari  itself  is  an  exceedingly  shabby  vil- 
lage. Guide-books  tell  us  that  every  house 
has  a  color  according  to  the  nation  which  oc- 
cupies it ;  a  pure  invention  of  the  imagina- 


tion, as  most  of  the  buildings  on  the  Asiatic 
shore  are  of  such  colors  as  wind  and  rain 
please  to  paint  on  decayed  wood  ;  and,  ex- 
cept the  elegant  marble  tomb  of  Sultan 
Mahmoud's  fs^vorite  horse  and  a  new  stone 
barrack  for  the  military,  there  is  no  struc- 
ture of  any  pretension  in  this  far-famed 
Asiatic  suburb,  the  peculiarly-preferred  rest- 
ing-place of  the  Turk,  in  obedience  to  the 
tradition  that  he  holds  no  permanent  abode 
on  the  European  shore. 

This  ancient  faith  that  they  are  to  lose 
their  capital  city,  the  common  feeling  that 
the  hour  of  downfall  is  near  at  hand,  a  des- 
tiny that  has  been  proclaimed  for  nearly  five 
centuries  by  all  writers  upon  Turkey,  seems 
reflected  from  the  melancholy  face  of  the 
Sultan  and  confirmed  by  his  constant  failures 
in  efiforts  at  reform.  It  is  true  that  no  other 
country  has  changed  more ;  he  that  would 
see  the  genuine  Mussulman  conqueror  has 
come  on  the  stage  already  too  late.  The 
flowing  robes  of  the  high  officers  and  their 
picturesque  turbans  are  no  more  to  be  seen ; 
from  the  Sultan  down,  the  military,  the  po- 
lice, and  the  various  oflicials,  wear  a  blue 
European  uniform,  and  the  ungainly  tar- 
boosh, or  round,  red  cap  of  Fez.  No  longer 
do  the  traitors'  heads  grin  from  the  seraglio 
gate ;  no  more  faithless  wives  are  slipped 
through  that  wide  trough  into  a  sea-green 
grave.  Neither  are  the  packs  of  wolfish 
hounds  as  numerous  and  formidable  in  the 
streets;  nor  the  merchants  as  honest,  hos- 
pitable, lazy  and  pious  as  of  yore.  Snake- 
charmers  are  rare,  slave-markets  nearly  de- 
serted, opium-smokers  all  but  unknown ; 
richly-paying  "Howadjis"  can  enter  nearly 
every  place  unmolested,  and  detect  nothing 
of  the  ancient  bigutry  of  the  all-conquering 
Moslem.  And  yet,  decaying  as  it  is  at 
heart,  every  effort  to  improve  failing  through 
the  corruption  of  the  agents  of  government, 
Euro])ean  after  European  throwing  up  his 
employment  in  disgust  or  dismissed  to  give 
place  to  some  court  favorite  or  Armenian 
pretender, — with  an  army  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  forty  ships  of  war, 
several  steam-vessels,  the  control  of  all  the 
force  of  Egypt,  and  a  revenue  increased  by 
the  abolition  of  several  monojiolies,  the  Ot- 
toman Empire  may  outlive  the  predictions 
of  strangers  and  the  expectations  of  friends. 
Sustained  by  the  strong  arms  of  England 
and  France,  it  may  weather  worse  gales  than 
that  now  blowing  upon  it  from  the  North. 
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It  was  noble,  indeed,  in  a  sovereign  don- 
scious  of  his  inability  to  resist,  to  refuse  the 
surrender  of  the  Hungarian  and  Polish  re- 
fugees, who  had  been  received  into  his  hos- 
pitality and  promised  safety  and  support  in 
the  ancient  fashion  of  the  East.  Still,  though 
the  Russian  wolf  grit  her  teeth  for  the  blood 
which  would  speedily  have  been  shed,  the 
lamb  may  be  defended  by  the  justice  of  her 
cause,  the  unanimous  public  sentiment  of 
the  world,  the  countenance  of  England  and 
France,  the  efficient  help  of  the  very  for- 
eigners she  has  saved,  and  the  necessity  of 
arresting  the  ever-extending  encroachments 
of  the  most  dangerous  power  in  the  modern 
world. 

Generosity  to  the  suffering  is  a  marked 
featui-e  in  Abdul  Medjid's  character:  the 
recalled  Ambassador  of  Louis  Philippe  re- 
ceived not  only  a  present  in  money,  but  the 
ofier  of  a  high  place  under  government  if 
he  could  not  do  better  at  home  ;  the  Inter- 
nuncio of  Austria,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, having  intimated  that  money  would 
be  acceptable  instead  of  the  usual  jewels, 
received  the  salary  of  an  American  Presi- 
dent as  a  parting  gift ;  and  it  is  rumored 
that  the  poet-statesman  Lamartine  will  ac- 
cept and  occupy  the  wide  acres  presented 
him  by  the  Sultan  in  the  vicinity  of  Smyr- 
na. The  detention  of  Kossuth  is  readily 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  rights  of  hu- 
manity, as  understood  in  Turkey,  required 
that  he  should  be  hospitably  entertained, 
but  did  not  require  that  he  should  be  freely 
dismissed  in  face  of  the  Russian  declaration 
that  this  would  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient 
reason  for  war. 

But  the  Pope's  countenance,  praised  as  it 
is  for  benevolence,  expresses  no  more  than 
this  sad  young  Sultan's.  As  we  saw  him 
passing  to  worship  one  Friday  noon,  attend- 
ed by  all  his  high  officers  on  horseback, 
with  a  number  of  beautiful  led  horses  in  the 
train,  a  row  of  military  with  music  lining- 
one  side  of  the  street,  a  crowd  gazing  in 
silence,  you  seemed  to  see  the  destiny  of  his 
race  in  his  sickly,  efteminate,  pensive  and 
rather  handsome  face.  The  chief  thing,  next 
to  the  beauty  of  the  Sultan's  stud,  was  the 
uniform  obesitj^  of  his  officials :  none  of 
his  servants  seemed  at  all  worn  with  woik ; 
and  many  an  Ethiopian  eunuch  looked  the 
perfect  picture  of  animal  comfort.  The 
bands  jilayed  tolerably,  the  soldiers  coughed 
sadly,  the  crowd  was  the  quietest  I  ever 


witnessed,  but  the  grace  of  the  hoi-ses  was 
worth  ^  voyage  to  behold. 

The  Hippodrome  is  the  great  curiosity  of 
Constantinople.  It  is  the  only  public  square. 
It  contains  the  principal  remains  of  ancient 
art,  and  yet  after  all  it  is  rather  a  disap- 
pointment. First  and  foremost  is  the  Burnt 
Column,  a  singular,  many-colored  shaft, 
greatly  shorn  in  height  and  stripped  of  the 
metal  plates  that  once  held  its  granite 
blocks  together,  and  chiefly  noticeable  for 
its  obscure  history,  its  odd  hues,  and  its  very 
considerable  height.  Probably  it  once  bore 
a  statue  of  Apollo,  and  instead  of  being 
huddled  up  in  old  wooden  houses,  stood  in 
dignified  position  in  the  great  square.  Next 
comes  an  obelisk  looking  very  like  a  desert- 
ed stone  chimney,  once  covered  with  plates 
of  brass,  but  now  threatening  lo  fall.  Then 
come  the  three  twisted  serpents  of  Delphos, 
a  very  queer  thing,  siipj^osed  to  have  sup- 
ported the  tripod  of  the  oracle ;  but  the 
heads  are  gone,  the  tails  are  not  visible,  and 
the  twisted  copper  mass  looks  the  tasteless 
imitation  characteristic  of  the  Turk.  Then 
comes  the  only  tolerable  thing,  and  that 
spoilt  by  being  out  of  place  and  keeping, 
the  Theban  Obelisk,  a  mate  to  that  stiU 
standing  at  Ileliopolis,  fifty  feet  high,  of  one 
piece,  having  on  its  base  a  bas-relief  exhibit- 
ing the  machine  by  which  it  was  raised. 
Here  stood  anciently  the  four  bronze  horses 
of  St.  Mark  which  have  travelled  so  famous- 
ly ;  Constantinople  having  stolen  them  from 
Rome,  Venice  from  Constantinople,  and 
Paris,  for  a  short  time,  from  Venice.  As 
so  much  better  ones  can  be  made  now-a- 
days,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  disturbed 
again. 

The  finest  bazaais  in  the  world  are  at  Con- 
stantinople. Having  visited  those  of  Cairo 
and  Damascus,  and  seen  some  that  were 
very  curious  in  Syria,  and  made  little  pur- 
chases in  all,  I  can  praise  those  of  Stamboul 
with  a  good  grace.  Like  the  Eastern  shops 
elsewhere,  each  article  is  sold  in  its  separate 
quarter ;  here  jewels,  there  nothing  but 
shoes;  here  drugs,  there  only  fruit.  Each 
merchant  has  a  very  small  stock,  and  his 
office  is  in  proportion,  six  feet  by  four; 
just  room  enough  for  a  row  of  shelves  be- 
hind hira,  and  space  in  front  to  he  down  and 
sleep,  ])ray  or  smoke.  The  Oriental  fashion 
of  smoking  and  drinking  coffee  before  the 
conclusion  of  a  bargain  is  not  thought  of 
now,  except  for  large  purchasers.     I  never 
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•was  offered  the  chibouque  by  a  shopkeeper 
in  Constantinople,  and  but  twice  at  Damas- 
cus. But  the  pecuUarity  of  the  Constanti- 
nople bazaars  is,  that  they  are  so  well  built ; 
and,  instead  of  being  covered  with  ragged 
mats,  like  those  of  Damascus,  or  only  here 
and  there  a  grim  arch,  as  at  Acre,  the  vast 
extent  is  covered  with  a  solid  stone  roof, 
arching  over  the  street  for  miles.  From  the 
main  trunk  run  smaller  ones,  also  arched, 
at  right  angles,  and  at  intervals  occur  the 
khans  or  lodging  houses  for  strange  mer- 
chants, and  exchanges  for  the  wholesale 
trade.  These  bear  tLie  name  of  some  Sultan 
or  Sultana  by  whom  they  were  built,  and 
are  pretty  nearly  free  to  the  public.  In 
these  the  storage  room  is  of  course  larger, 
but  not  to  compare  with  what  our  own 
merchants  require,  and  I  found  them  every- 
where dark,  dingy  and  old.  In  Damascus 
the  shops  were  framed  of  rough,  unpainted 
wood,  and  the  covers  or  shutters,  which 
were  locked  every  night,  but  never  closed  if 
the  merchant  only  went  to  the  mosque, 
were  no  better  than  the  commonest  barn 
door  in  Connecticut.  In  Constantinople, 
these  were  always  finished  with  neatness, 
with  a  low,  carved  balustrade  in  front ;  the 
same  idea  very  ditferently  expressed.  The 
most  striking  articles  here  were  some  Per- 
sian embroidered  merinoes  and  silks,  which 
attracted  much  notice  at  the  London  Exhi- 
bition. It  sti  uck  me  there  were  fewer  con- 
veniences for  sleeping,  and  fewer  still  so 
pleasantly  occupied,  than  in  the  other  great 
Eastern  cities.  The  truth  is,  the  almost 
daily  arrival  of  steamers  in  the  Golden 
Horn  has  sadly  disturbed  this  Sleepy 
Hollow;  has  really  excited  many  a  quiet 
Mussulman ;  has  made  sad  havoc  in  all  his 
habits,  good  and  bad,  and  made  him  fa- 
miliar with  cheating  in  business,  intemper- 
ance in  drink,  intrigue  and  inhospitality. 

The  slave  mart,  I  have  said,  was  nearly 
closed.  My  dragoman  insisted  upon  it  that 
the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  British  Ambassa- 
dor had  entirely  swept  it  away.  He  has 
done  all  he  could,  and  no  single  man  could 
do  more.  Long  familiar  with  this  court, 
his  tact,  decision,  energy,  fearlessness,  have 
all  but  triumphed.  Yet,  in  the  old  spot, 
right  under  the  most  magnificent  mosque 
in  the  world,  in  a  number  of  small  apart- 
ments, were  sundry  sooty  damsels  and  a  few 
white  ones,  very  anxious  to  find  a  purchaser ; 
and  occasionally  a  Turk  was  observed  study- 


in^the  hand  and  form,  or  moving  round  the 
persons  of  the  living  merchandise.  Being 
alone,  excepting  my  timid  servant,  which 
was  worse  than  being  quite  by  myself,  I 
could  not  discover  much ;  only  that  these 
were  the  best  dressed  slaves  I  had  seen — 
far  better  than  the  almost  naked  things  on 
the  Nile,  that  they  had  the  muffled  face 
like  Turkish  ladies,  were  exceedingly  jocose, 
even  to  singing  out  to  me  "  Good,  good," 
and  desirous  to  "  find  a  new  home  "  some- 
where as  soon  as  possible.  I  saw  no  beau- 
ties among  them — those  are  reserved  for 
Sultans  and  Pachas  ;  but  none  so  filthy  and 
chimney-sweepish  as  at  Cairo  and  Assouan. 
I  was  struck  by  the  honesty  of  a  mosque 
servant  close  by.  We  were  alone :  I  offered 
him  several  dollars  just  to  enter  the  sacred 
edifice,  which  was  empty  at  that  moment. 
There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  he  was 
poor  enough  to  be  tempted :  but  he  would 
not  yield ;  perhaps  he  said  with  the  apostle, 
"  Thy  gold  perish  with  thee."  I  had  to  be 
content  with  a  distant  peep  at  the  large, 
carpet-covered  floor,  and  the  fine  dome 
hanging  with  many  lamps,  and  remember 
how  many  Turkish  houses  of  prayer  I  had 
already  seen.  For,  without  a  Sultan's  fir- 
man and  janissary,  what  I  had  freely  seen 
at  Cairo  was  forbidden  fruit  here.  The  pe- 
culiarities of  the  Constantinople  mosques  is 
not  their  size  or  age,  nor  their  costliness  or 
peculiar  sanctity.  The  "  Tagliouns  "  at  Cairo 
is  far  older,  and  the  St.  Omar  at  Jerusalem 
far  holier.  But  these,  besides  having  more 
domes  and  minarets,  have  more  spacious 
grounds,  better  conveniences  for  bathing, 
finer  sepulchral  monuments,  and  larger  col- 
leges of  priests.  One  of  them  is  very  re- 
markable for  a  pile  of  chests  and  boxes  of 
jewels  and  treasures,  deposited  by  indi- 
viduals for  safe  keeping,  which  remain  from 
century  to  century  untouched,  quite  as  se- 
cure in  an  open  gallery  of  the  place  of  daily 
prayer,  as  if  guarded  by  all  the  bank  vaulte 
of  Christendom,  Some  of  the  fountains  or 
Sibeels  are  very  singular  structures.  Im- 
agine a  round  marble  house,  with  large  win- 
dows grated  with  bronze,  and  men  standing 
within  all  daj'  long  to  pass  fresh  water  to 
the  windows — each  cup  a  present  in  fact 
from  some  pious  deceased  person  to  the  pub- 
lic. Sometimes  you  ascend  a  flight  of  mar- 
ble steps,  and  suck  the  water  from  a  little 
brass  knob  ;  and  often  the  overhanging  roof, 
or  the  entire  building,  is  very  fantastically 
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decorated.  In  a  sultry  land,  and  a  general 
scarcity  of  water,  there  is  a  mercy  in  all 
this. 

The  whirling  dervishes,  very  improperly 
called  "  dancing,"  seemed  utterly  spiritless, 
compared  with  the  hovrling  brethren  of  the 
same  name  whom  1  had  met  in  Egypt.  The 
cream  of  the  exercise  was  merely  that  forty 
men,  in  long  but  full  woollen  robes,  sailed 
round  their  circular  hall  to  some  monoto- 
nous music,  bowing  to  their  superior  once 
in  each  revolution,  and  receiving  the  same 
civility  in  return.  There  was  no  religious 
frenzy  about  it,  nothing  of  the  mad  excite- 
ment I  had  witnessed  before  ;  the  whole 
affair  was  formal  and  stupid  enough.  They 
had  attended  prayers  at  the  mosque  before, 
and  generally  have  the  Koran  read  or  re- 
cited afterwards,  and  profess  to  be  still  a 
body  of  monkish  ascetics,  but  are  charged 
with  being  sad  hypocrites,  making  only  a 
cloak  of  their  godliness.  When  fanaticism 
expires,  in  a  body  like  this,  it  is  succeeded 
by  the  worst  kind  of  pharisaism.  A  good 
story  about  the  present  Saltan  is  that,  a  voice 
coming  from  a  previous  Sultan's  tomb,  say- 
ing, "  1  burn,"  instead  of  paying  for  prayers 
to  get  the  poor  fellow  out  of  the  fires  of 
purgatory,  he  tore  open  the  tomb,  and  found 
a  rascally  dervish,  whose  "burning"  was 
quickly  cooled  down  in  the  Bosphorus. 

A  very  strange  sort  of  cistern  is  that 
which  bears  the  name  of  "  the  thousand  and 
one "  columns,  containing  at  present  less 
than  half  that  number  in  an  underground 
area  of  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  by  two 
hundred,  and  occupied  now  by  wretched- 
looking  silk  weavers — not  so  naked,  how- 
ever, or  sickly  as  the  books  declare.  Every 
part  of  this  structure  marks  the  barbarous 
period  of  art. 

The  Seraglio  is  supposed  by  strangers  to 
be  merely  the  residence  of  the  Sultan's 
ladies :  so  far  from  that,  the  principal  gov- 
ernment offices  are  included  within  its  walls, 
and  you  have  perfectly  free  entrance  as  far 
as  the  outer  court.  Near  the  over-praised 
mosque  of  St.  Sophia  is  the  "  Sublime 
Porte,"  the  outside  gate  of  the  Palace,  a 
name  now  transferred  to  a  stiff  pile  of  state 
offices  at  a  little  distance  ;  then  on  the  right 
as  one  enters  is  a  Pacha's  palace,  evidently 
a  great  place  of  resort,  but  a  huge  pile  of 
meanness.  Opposite  to  it  stands  the  ai-senal 
of  ancient  armor,  once  the  church  of  St. 
L'ene ;    and  adjoining  that  some  red  tombs 


of  an  unknown  antiquity,  but  placed  bere  by 
the  Turk  for  safe  keeping ;  then  come  the 
mint  and  treasury.  An  ordinary  gateway 
leads  to  the  palace  ])roper,  whose  grounds 
are  filled  with  trees  and  occupied  by  build- 
ings of  every  shape,  except  the  beautiful  or 
magnificent,  erected  by  difterent  Sultans 
according  to  the  caprice  of  the  moment ;  an 
irregular  and  vast  expanse  (those  say  who 
have  visited  it  all)  of  kiosks,  baths,  foun- 
tains, and  cypress  groves. 

The  common  streets  of  Constantino] sle  are 
mean,  filthy,  and  uninteresting  in  the  ex- 
treme :  not  named  or  numbered,  nor  laid 
down  upon  maps,  a  stranger  is  absohitely 
helpless ;  and,  as  there  aie  no  lamps  at 
nights,  and  some  danger  of  dogs,  and  an 
awkward  feeling  that  you  might  be  robbed 
and  murdered  without  anybody's  knowing 
it,  and  then  the  most  miserable  of  stone 
pavements  to  stumble  over,  and  a  very  raw, 
uncomfortable  wind  from  the  Black  Sea,  one 
may  be  pardoned  for  not  liking  Stamboul 
any  too  well.  Byron  says  that  "five  days 
out  of  every  seven  you  might  d — n  the 
climate,  and  complain  of  spleen  at  Constan- 
tinople." The  never-cleaned  streets,  the 
half-open  graves,  the  extensive  burial- 
grounds  in  the  city,  the  extreme  filth  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  population,  and  the 
absence  of  suitable  medical  treatment,  more 
than  explain  the  frequency  of  disease  and 
death. 

To  leave  Constantinople  and  not  mention 
a  bath  would  be  unpardonable.  Even  the 
smallest  Oriental  town  is  thus  provided, 
and  the  "  queen  city  "  has  over  three  hun- 
dred for  the  public,  besides  many  private 
ones  for  the  wealthy.  The  exterior  is  al- 
ways unpromising.  The  first  apartment  to 
which  I  was  admitted  was  very  lofty  and 
spacious,  dome-lighted,  and  pierced  with  nu- 
merous air-holes.  In  recesses  along  the  walls 
persons  were  reclining  with  sherbet  and  the 
chibouque,  as  if  to  recover  from  extreme 
fatigue  :  a  small  cafe  makes  a  corner  of  this 
reception  and  dressing-room.  A  half-naked 
fellow  assists  you  to  strip,  ties  up  your  cloth- 
ing in  a  separate  parcel,  and  girding  a  towel 
around  your  loins,  and  putting  clogs  on  your 
feet,  leads  you  to  the  next  warmer  apartment. 
Not  familiar  with  the  _mystery  of  pattens,  I 
preferred  to  walk  bare  foot  over  the  warm 
marble,  but  actually  fled  with  terror  from 
the  inner  apartment,  where  the  heat  exceeded 
a  hundred  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.     After  a 
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while,  however,  mustering  courage  for  the 
worst,  I  gave  myself  up  to  a  half-naked, 
shaven-headed  Turk,  who  laid  me  on  my 
back,  and  watered  and  soaped,  and  rubbed 
with  a  hair-glove,  and  bathed,  till  with  the 
excessive  perspiration  I  felt  quite  dissolved. 
Then  a  white  napkin  was  bound  round  the 
head,  and  a  dry  linen  around  the  waist,  and 
the  same  attendant  led  forth  to  a  lounge  in 


the  great  hall,  with  whatever  refreshment  I 
pleased  to  order.  After  passing  a  sort  of 
dreamy  half  hour,  to  a  Turk  the  highest  joy 
in  existence,  I  returned  to  my  lodgings  in  a 
parboiled  state,  enervated  and  indolent,  unfit 
for  work,  and  hardly  fit  for  play,  freshly 
equipped  with  fleas,  and  quite  unmoved  to 
the  customary  extravagance  about  the  un- 
equalled delights  of  the  Turkish  Bath. 


F.    W.   H 
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TVe  anticipate  more  than  ordinary  in- 
terest and  excitement  in  the  approaching 
canvass  for  the  next  President  of  the  United 
States.  All  parties  are  burnishing  their 
armor  and  providing  and  collecting  their 
warlike  munitions  for  the  impending  con- 
test. The  disunionist  of  the  North  has 
already  littered  his  battle  cry  of  "  Free  Soil 
or  Disunion  ;"  and  in  reply  to  this  announce- 
ment of  his  political  creed,  is  heard  the  re- 
sponse of  the  distant  South,  in  accents  im- 
perious and  threatening,  of  "  Slave  Labor 
and  Disunion."  The  Democratic  party, 
still  writhing  under  the  defeat  of  "forty- 
eight,"  and  in  a  measure  suffering  the  pri- 
vations of  the  treasury  spoils,  are  desper- 
ately engaged  in  creating  new  issues  on 
which  to  rally  their  forces,  and  on  which 
they  hope  to  retrieve  their  fallen  fortunes  in 
the  coming  contest.  The  Whig  party,  too, 
have  interests  in  the  political  struggle  for  su- 
premacy. After  a  contest  of  twenty  years 
against  the  assumptions  of  the  arrogant  and 
self-styled  Democracy,  they  have  succeeded 
in  th^  vanquisliment  of  their  opponents,  and 
have  given  to  the  country  an  administration 
distinguished  for  talent,  for  political  wisdom, 
and  undisputed  integrity.  Yet  afl  adminis- 
tration qualified  to  accomplish  so  much  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  has  been  cir- 
cumvented and  trammelled,  its  energies 
crippled  and  prostrated,  and  its  action  ren- 
dered inefficient,  by  a  Congress  which  has 
thrown  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  reform. 
Every  expedient  has  been  resorted  to  by  the 
disaftected  and  defeated  ranks  of  Locofocoism, 
to  divert  the  public  mind  from  the  discus- 
sion  and   establishment  of  the   important 


principles  which  the  party  in  power  is 
organized  to  secure.  For  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  sinister  object,  sectional  jealous- 
ies, which  had  slumbered  from  the  days  of 
Andrew  Jackson  until  now,  have  been  ex- 
cited and  aroused.  Fanaticism  at  the  two 
extremes  of  the  nation  has  been  reanimated 
and  excited  to  unprecedented  activity  by  the 
insidious  wiles  of  defeated  demagoguisra. 
It  has  been  publicly  proclaimed,  that  for  the 
preservation  of  the  "  Union,"  old  issues  must 
be  abandoned,  old  parties  dissolved,  and 
new  ones  organized.  This  absurd  notion 
has  been  propagated  with  as  much  zeal, 
activity,  and  earnestness,  as  if  the  Union 
were  actually  in  danger  of  dissolution.  The 
whole  of  the  injlammatory  declamation  rel- 
ative to  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  is,  at 
least  now,  unnecessary,  and  only  productive 
of  evil.  True,  infiituated  and  misguided 
fanaticism  at  the  North  has  been  loud, 
clamorous,  and  treasonable  in  its  bold  de- 
nunciation of  the  Union ;  but  however  un- 
friendly their  sentiments,  and  vigorous  and 
united  their  action  to  accomjilish  its  over- 
throw, their  numbers  and  influence  are  too 
contemptible  to  justify  any  apprehension  on 
the  part  of  the  true  and  patriotic  friend  to 
his  country.  This  position  is  fully  sustained 
by  reference  to  the  contest  of  1848,  when 
the  abolitionists  of  the  North  had  their 
own  candidate  in  the  field,  who  received  the 
undivided  support  of  the  party,  and  also  the 
disaftected  "  Free  Democracy"  of  the  State 
of  New- York.  Yet  under  circv.mstances  so 
favorable  for  the  triumph  of  thi  u'  piinciples, 
if  such  principles  ever  could  triumph,  they 
were  unable  to  ca)'ry  the  vote  of  a  single 
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State,  or  even  to  secure  a  respectable  minor- 
ity in  any  State,  save  in  New-York,  where 
they  coalesced  with  the  Van  Buren  school 
of  Democrats. 

Neither,  do  we  apprehend,  need  there  any 
more  alarm  be  excited  relative  to  the  action 
of  the  more  impulsive  nullilier  of  the  South. 
The  thunder  of  his  eloquence,  when  he  first 
proclaimed  disunion,  was  indeed  startling; 
and  as  it  rolled  peal  after  peal  through  the 
pohtical  heavens,  many  there  were  who  had 
their  misofivings,  until  it  was  discovered  that 
the  bolt  of  the  thunderer  was  pointless  and 
unaccompanied  by  the  vivid  and  destructive 
flash  of  the  electric  fluid.  Long  since  has 
the  most  timid  friend  of  the  Republic  taken 
courage,  and  forgotten  to  tremble  at  the  di- 
rest maledictions  of  the  most  turbulent  agi- 
tator. The  disunionist  of  the  South  has  no 
political  influence  out  of  his  particular  and 
limited  circle.  He  has  not  the  power  to 
levy  taxes,  organize  armies,  fight  battles,  or 
elect  Presidents,  True,  he  has  openly  ad- 
vocated treason  in  the  most  decided  and 
menacing  tone.  Long  has  he  labored  to 
kindle  an  incendiary  flame  which  should 
eventually  consume  the  fair  prrportions  of 
that  temple  of  liberty  in  which  the  freemen 
of  a  continent  are  destined  to  assemble  and 
worship.  Yet  notwithstanding  the  energy 
of  his  treasonable  appeals  to  the  people,  no 
step  has  been  taken  towards  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  treasonable  purpose ;  no  dis- 
union banner  has  yet  been  given  to  the 
winds  of  heaven  ;  there  has  been  no  "  assem- 
bling of  the  hosts  to  battle,"  The  laws  of 
the  United  States  still  continue  to  be  fully 
executed  in  the  infected  district,  without 
opposition  from  the  most  chivalrous  of  the 
conspirators,  and  the  earthquake  runiblings 
of  revolution  have  receded  and  diminished, 
until  its  loudest  note  of  discord  is  but  faintly 
audible.  They  have  finally  appealed  to  the 
ballot-box,  and  found  that  the  people  were 
against  them.  They  have  taken  the  last  lesson 
of  the  demagogue,  and  it  has  taught  them 
that  the  masses  of  the  South  are  as  firm  for 
the  Union  as  those  of  any  other  section. 

Granting  then  from  these  facts  that  the 
Union  is  in  no  danger,  it  is  absurd  folly  to 
organize  a  political  party  for  its  preservation. 
The  American  people,  with  the  exceptions 
alluded  to,  regardless  of  sect  or  party,  are 
the  true  conservative  party  into  whose  hands 
the  destinies  of  the  Repubhc  may  l5e  safely 
committed.     No  inflammatory  declamation, 


nO  sectional  jealousies,  no  "  Fugitive  Slave 
Law,"  can  ever  alienate  their  deep  and  abid- 
ing affection  from  the  American  Union. 
Full  well  do  they  know  that  political 
liberty,  national  independence  and  pros- 
perity, are  the  direct  and  grand  results  of 
this  glorious  confederacy  of  republics.  Let 
the  revolutionary  and  disorganizing  dema- 
gogue but  make  his  treasonable  appeal  to 
the  people,  and  from  the  grave  descendant 
of  the  Puritan,  still  clinging  to  the  rocks  and 
hills  of  his  Pilgrim  Fathers ;  from  the  im- 
pulsive son  of  the  South,  amid  his  luxuriant 
and  productive  fields  ;  from  the  rude  bor- 
derer on  the  wilderness  shores  of  the  north- 
ern lakes  ;  and  even  from  those  distant  and 
romantic  regions  where  all  the  gorgeous 
wealth  of  oriental  fable  appears  to  have  been 
realized;  from  the  wide  extremes  of  this 
broad  continent  comes  the  responding  shout 
of  the  nation  as  the  voice  of  one  man,  pro- 
claiming unchanging  and  eternal  devotion  to 
the  Union. 

At  this  period  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  newspaper  press  of  the  country,  under 
the  management  of  both  political  parties,  is 
claiming  precedence  for  certain  distinguished 
statesmen  in  the  impending  contest,  on  ac- 
count of  the  patriotism  and  vigor  with  which 
they  sustained  the  Union  when  assailed  by 
Southern  and  Northern  nullification.  It  is 
shown  by  the  journalists,  that  independent 
of  the  arduous  Congressional  duties  imposed 
upon  their  favorites,  which  they  have  dis- 
charged with  such  distinguished  ability,  they 
have  accomplished  much  more,  and  all  for 
the    Union.*     They  have    visited   all   the 


*  It  is  necessary  for  us  here  to  enter  a  caveat 
against  the  too  unguarded  sweep  of  our  con- 
tributor's observations.  Doubtlesss  there  have 
been  many  attempts  to  ride  into  considcratioB 
on  the  wave  of  this  excitement,  as  is  usual  with 
pohtical  aspirants ;  and  their  lack  of  other  qualifi- 
cations was  expected  to  be  hidden  under  the  veil 
of  this  sublime  devotion  eulogized  by  our  friend ; 
but  there  were  men  who  thought  it  necessaiy  to 
step  (from  positions  already  attained  by  all  the 
qualifications  necessary  for  any)  down  into  the 
popular  arena,  and  with  words  of  power  and  wis- 
dom cool  the  heats,  clear  the  perplexities,  and 
arouse  the  patriotism  that  the  strife  had  engen- 
dered. This,  in  these  men,  was  legitimate  and 
grand.  They  had  fought  the  battle  in  other  forms ; 
had  staked  themselves  upon  it,  when  the  issue 
was  not  known ;  throwing  aside  their  sectional 
predilections,  and  taking  a  national  and  judicial 
attitude — just  to  all,  and  fearless  of  none. 

They  properly  therefore  came  among  the  people 
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more  populous  tlioronghfares,  and  startled 
and  electrified  their  inhabitants  by  the  ve- 
hemence of  their  declamation  for  the  Union. 
They  too  have  unhesitatingly  and  gallantly 
eaten  "  Union  dinners,"  and  drank  to  the 
immortality  of  the  Union.  All  of  this  is 
very  well.  But  we  fancy  that  this  manner 
of  defending  the  Union  is  pleasant  and  easy, 
endangering  neither  life  nor  limb  ;  especially 
when  we  consider  that  the  Union  is  in  no 
danger.  Speech-making  is  a  most  unsatis- 
factory test  of  the  qualifications  of  the  aspi- 
rant to  the  Presidency.  His  eloquence  is 
an  accomplishment,  practised  as  well  by  the 
wily  demagogue,  who  by  false  professions 
seeks  to  mislead  the  public  mind,  as  by  the 
true-hearted  patriot.  It  does  not  follow,  be- 
cause an  aspirant  is  attached  to  the  "  Union  " 
or  its  "  compromises,"  that  he  has  the  quali- 
fications necessary  to  discharge  with  effi- 
ciency all  the  various  duties  of  President  of 
the  United  States.  The  wild  borderer  on 
the  farthest  verge  of  civilization  is  as  devoted 
in  his  attachments  to  the  American  Union 
as  the  most  lofty  patriot ;  yet  it  is  question- 
able, with  this  one  qualification,  whether  he 
would  fill  with  dignity  the  chair  of  State, 
and  discharge  its  duties  with  intelligence  or 
ability.  But  we  apprehend  that  there  are 
other  important  qualifications  which  should 
distinguish  the  aspirant  to  the  Presidency, 
besides  mere  devotion  to  our  national  con- 
federacy. He  should  possess  enlarged, 
comprehensive,  and  liberal  views  of  national 
policy,  matured  by  a  profound  and  thorough 
investigation  of  the  theory  of  our  govern- 
ment. His  mind  should  be  unfettered  by 
any  of  the  "  one-idea-isms  "  which  so  much 
distinguish  the  politician  of  the  present  day. 
He  should  prove  his  capacity  to  watch  over 
the  affairs,  civil,  political,  commercial,  and 
agricultural,  of  the  government  over  which 
he  seeks  to  preside,  and  to  administer  jus- 
tice and  execute  the  laws  with  a  firm,  inde- 
pendent, unwavering,  and  impartial  hand. 
His  devotion  to  the  Union  should  not  be 
manifested  so  much  by  rhetorical  display 
and  glowing  eloquence,  as  appears  to  be  the 
prevailing  notion  of  the   present  day,  but 

when  they  found  the  demagogues  still  exciting 
them  against  the  very  laws  of  peace  which  had 
been  agreed  upon  by  all  sections ;  and  their  suc- 
cess, too,  is  obvious  to  aU  men.  One  of  the  most 
hopeful  omens  in  modern  politics  is,  that  the  voice 
of  wisdom  stilled  the  raging  of  tije  demagogue 
wave. — Ed. 


should  be  proven  by  a  life  of  sacrifice  and 
devotion  to  the  principles  of  republican 
truth  on  which  our  government  is  based. 

It  is  farther  contended  that  the  candidate 
must  be  pledged  to  the  compromise  meas- 
ures, and  particularly  avow  his  determination 
to  sustain  without  modification  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law.  To  this  we  can  see  much  ob- 
jection. The  doctrine  of  pledges,  as  it  has 
operated  heretofore  amongst  political  aspi- 
rants, appears  to  be  a  cunning  device  of  the 
demagogue,  by  means  of  which  he  seeks  to 
mislead  the  public  mind,  and  secure  popular 
favor ;  and  when  he  comes  into  power,  the 
pledge,  often  and  solemnly  repeated,  is  neg- 
lected or  forgotten.  Instance  after  instance 
might  be  cited  in  proof  of  this  position. 
Who  does  not  recollect  that  the  candidate 
of  the  Democracy  in  the  canvass  of  1844 
pledged  himself  to  his  party  and  the  nation, 
that  under  no  circumstances  would  he  ever 
consent  to  the  dismemberment  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Oregon  ?  The  people  believed  the 
candidate,  and  trusting  in  his  good  faith, 
elected  him  to  office.  But  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate had  forgotten  the  pledges  of  the  can- 
didate, and  without  apology  or  explanation, 
he  unhesitatingly  signed  away  by  treaty  one- 
half  of  the  territory  to  which,  he  asserted, 
our  title  was  "clear  and  unquestionable." 
This  and  similar  instances  conclusively  prove 
that  pledges  made  by  the  candidate  are  no 
guarantee  that  the  wishes  of  the  people  will 
be  regarded  by  the  officer. 

We  can  see  no  necessity  or  propriety  in 
exacting  a  distinctive  pledge  of  a  candidate 
to  execute  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  His 
oath  of  office  requires  him  to  enforce  it,  and 
would  certainly  be  a  more  ample  and  relia- 
ble guarantee  than  the  most  distinct  pledges 
which  could  be  made  before  his  election. 
It  is  highly  improbable  that  a  candidate 
will  ever  come  before  the  people  and  ask  of 
them  their  support  for  the  purpose,  if  elected, 
of  revolutionizing  the  government  or  any 
portion  of  its  laws.  No  one,  excepting  those 
who  are  connected  with  the  extreme  wing 
of  ultra  Northern  fanaticism,  proposes  to 
nullify  the  existing  law;  and  to  suppose 
that  an  advocate  of  that  "higher  law"  which 
has  been  lately  propagated  with  so  much 
earnest  enthusiasm  could  ever  procure  a 
nomination  at  the  hands  of  either  of  the 
great  political  parties  of  our  country,  is  a 
notion  too  absurd  to  combat.  And  even 
were  it  possible  that  such  a  treasonable  en- 
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tLusiast  could  be  elevated  to  the  ch'  ir  of 
State,  however  violent  might  be  his  hatred 
to  the  law  in  question,  however  devoted  he 
might  be  to  that  "  higher  law"  discovered 
by  modern  philanthropy,  and  however  reck- 
less, unscrupulous,  aud  abandoned  his  gene- 
ral character,  yet  we  much  question  whether 
he  could  be  so  deeply  lost  to  every  sense  of 
moral  obligation  as  to  lay  perjury  to  his 
soul  by  the  violation  of  his  constitutional 
oath,  or  to  conspire  for  the  subversion  of  a 
law  which  before  the  world  he  had  solemnly 
sworn  he  would  execute. 

It  is  admitted  that  there  is  a  feeling  of 
repugnance  existing  in  the  North  towards 
the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  South ;  but 
much  as  the  people  of  the  North  may  depre- 
cate its  existence,  there  is  neither  the  power 
nor  the  inclination  to  subvert  it.  Slavery  in 
the  South  exists  not  by  virtue  of  Northern 
will  or  legislation,  but  by  Southern.  A  Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature  has  no  jurisdiction 
over  existing  laws  and  institutions  in  South 
Carolina.  Northern  zealots  are  fast  learn- 
ing that,  however  great  the  evil  of  slavery 
may  be,  it  is  far  removed,  from  their  control. 
They  are  also  making  the  discovery  that  the 
more  they  agitate  the  question  of  abolition,  | 
the  more  hopeless  becomes  the  condition  of 
the  slave — the  more  tightly  are  riveted  his 
fetters.  They  are  learning  too  that  in  the 
tempest  they  have  excited,  the  wheels  of 
legislation  have  been  stopped,  important 
matters  of  general  and  local  interest  have  been 
postponed  or  abandoned.  During  the  contest 
of  pro-slavery  and  anti-slavery  over  the  pros- 
trate and  degraded  African  slave,  the  interests 
of  the  white  free  laborer  of  the  North  have 
been  disregarded  by  both  parties  as  unwor- 
thy of  notice  or  projection.  At  this  crisis, 
however  repugnant  African  servitude  may 
be  to  the  feelings  of  the  Northern  man,  he 
feels  and  knows  it  to  be  his  true  pohcy  to 
cease  from  its  useless  agitation.  He  may 
regard  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  as  a  relic  of 
barbarism,  growing  out  of  an  institution  es- 
tablished in  an  age  less  civilized  and  just 
than  the  present,  yet  is  he  willing  to  endure 
its  continuance  without  a  murmur,  and  sub- 
mit to  its  most  repugnant  exactions  without 
complaint,  if  his  submission  will  silence  the 
croakings  of  disaffection  and  fanaticism,  and 
place  a  final  quietus  on  the  voice  of  agitation. 
This  state  of  facts  we  should  think  would 
prove  satisfactory  to  the  most  quarrelsome 
aud  jealous  Southerners,  without  arousing 


the  anti-slavery  prejudices  of  the  North  by 
requiring  pledges  which  are  contrary  to  the 
principles  in  which  they  have  been  educated, 
and  which  would  only  tend  to  foster  sectional 
jealousies  dangerous  to  the  harmony  and 
general  prosperity  of  the  countr3\ 

But  in  the  mean  time,  if  instead  of  permit- 
ting the  excitement  on  the  slavery  question 
to  expire  for  want  of  opposition,  the  friends 
of  peace  and  order  should  proclaim  that  the 
approaching  contest  for  the  Presidency  is  to 
be  a  crusade  against  abolitionism,  in  which 
the  disunionist  of  the  North  is  to  be  for  ever 
crushed,  the  hostile  attitude  you  assume  gives 
an  importance  to  the  political  influence  of 
free-soiHsm  which  the  insignificance  of  the 
party  does  not  merit.  The  force  of  the 
Union  party  is  overwhelming.  It  can  bring 
into  the  field  a  thousand  to  one,  in  a  contest 
with  disunionists  ;  but  you  cannot  thwart 
their  policy  or  divert  their  purposes  by  en- 
gaging them  in  a  warfare  with  a  Union 
party.  Their  great  destiny  is  to  agitate. 
To  excite,  to  irritate  and  inflame  the  public 
mind,  is  the  object  of  their  mission.  Oppo- 
sition gives  vigor  and  importance  to  their 
action.  They  lose  nothing  by  defeat,  as 
they  had  nothing  at  stake.  They  are 
not  even  disappointed,  for  they  expected 
nothing  but  to  be  overcome  by  superiority 
of  numbers.  They  have  in  fact  fully  ac- 
complished all  their  purposes.  The  friends 
of  the  Union  may  marshal  their  forces  and 
shake  the  nation  with  their  Union  thunder, 
but  the  disunionist  is  neither  killed,  wounded, 
nor  even  disheartened  at  the  tremendous 
explosion.  He  in  fact  rejoices  that  an  op- 
portunity is  furnished  to  bring  his  batteries 
to  bear,  as  he  might  express  it,  on  the  forces 
of  oppression.  The  contest  has  plunged  him 
in  the  whirlpool  of  excitement.  It  has 
quickened  his  blood.  It  has  re-animated 
his  flagging  energies.  It  has  given  impulse 
and  vigor  to  his  discussions,  and  importance 
to  his  party.  It  has  enlisted  public  sympa- 
thy for  his  cause,  and  brought  new  recruits 
to  his  standard.  He  has  gained  much  by 
the  contest. 

In  the  mean  time  victory  has  declared  in 
favor  of  the  Union  party.  They  have  saved 
the  Union,  which  was  in  no  danger.  They 
have  manfully  vindicated  and  proven  the 
truth  of  principles  which  scarce  one  in  a 
thousand  ever  doubted.  "What  has  the 
great  "  United  Union  party"  achieved  in  the 
contested    field?      It    occupies    the   same 
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jyround,  stands  in  the  same  position,  and 
leaves  the  nation  resting  on  the  same  pohti- 
cal  basis  on  which  it  rested  before  the  battle 
for  the  Union  was  fought.  Nothing  has 
been  accomplished  ;  no  new  principles  have 
been  developed ;  no  new  policy  has  been 
marked  out  for  the  progress  of  the  nation  in 
its  march  to  greatness. 

The  same  results  will  naturally  flow  from 
adopting  as  an  article  of  party  creed  the 
repeal  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  liaw.  This 
would  give  additional  cause  for  dissatisfiic- 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  disunionist  of  the 
South,  and  add  more  fuel  to  the  flames  of 
disaflfection  and  nulliiication  which  have 
already  burnt  with  so  much  fury.  It  would 
give  strength  and  consistency  to  their  action, 
and  add  numbers  to  their  ranks.  Many 
who  have  heretofore  been  silent  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  exciting  issues,  or  who  have 
manfully  defended  the  Union,  would  be 
driven  into  the  ranks  of  nullification  by  the 
repeal  of  a  law  which  tended  to  guard  their 
private  interests  from  infraction.  Even 
States  distinguished  for  their  high-souled 
patriotism  would  waver  in  their  devotion  to 
a  government  which  had  failed  to  recognize 
their  peculiar  institutions,  and  aflforded  no 
protection  to  their  distinctive  rights.  They 
may  even  be  tempted  to  desert  the  national 
banner  under  whose  protecting  folds  they 
have  won  imperishable  glory  on  many  a 
hard-fought  field,  and  range  themselves  un- 
der the  flag  of  treason  given  to  the  winds  by 
the  hands  of  nullification. 

All  our  experience  proves  that  any  issue 
whatever  made  on  the  subject  of  slavery 
must  tend  to  foster  and  strengthen  those 
sectional  jealousies  which  may  yet  become 
formidable  to  the  harmony  and  perpetuity 
of  the  Union.  The  feeling  of  enmity  be- 
tween the  hostile  parties  has  never  been  har- 
monized, but  always  increased,  by  a  discus- 
sion of  their  matters  of  difference. 

In  the  mean  time  the  nation  has  lost  years 
in  this  age  of  progress  in  raising  new  and 
fruitless  issues,  Mhilst  the  practical  interests 
of  the  nation — its  commerce,  its  manufac- 
tures and  mechanical  arts — are  languishing 
for  want  of  adequate  protection.  Notwith- 
standing mines  have  been  discovered  in  our 
"wide  domain  unexampled  in  richness  and 
extent,  although  millions  may  have  rewarded 
the  industry  and  enterprise  of  the  pioneer  to 
the  distant  El  Dorado,  yet  is  the  nation 
daily  stripped  of  its  vast  resources,  and  the 


gold  of  California  is  found  insuflicient  to 
pay  the  cost  of  imported  fabrics,  whilst 
American  skill  is  idle  and  unproductive.  It 
matters  not  to  the  enervated  Mexican  that 
his  native  mountains  sparkle  with  precious 
ores.  Whilst  millions  are  dug  from  the 
earth,  this  nation  is  impoverished  and  bank- 
rupt. And  it  matters  not  to  the  American 
that  the  California  steamer  discharges  at  his 
sea-ports  her  freight  of  massive  gold ;  for 
the  same  gazette  which  announces  her  ar- 
rival and  comments  upon  the  incalculable 
wealth  of  the  nation,  heralds  the  departure 
of  the  European  steamer  freighted  with  the 
same  precious  metal  for  the  purchase  of  cot- 
ton, woollen,  and  iron  fabrics.  At  the  same 
time  American  machinery  is  idle,  her  manu- 
facturing skill  paralyzed,  her  factories  many 
of  them  closed,  and  the  rest  tottering  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy,  and  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  country  threatened  Avith  a 
revulsion  unprecedented  in  American  his- 
tory. 

In  the  tempest  of  discussion  relative  to  the 
"  Fugitive  Slave  Law,"  the  internal  com- 
merce of  the  country  is  perishing  from  the 
accumulated  obstructions  to  river  navigation. 
Whilst  sage  politicians  are  gravely  discus- 
sing the  constitutionality  and  expediency  of 
a  law  in  which  the  great  majority  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  have  no  direct  or  practical  inter- 
est, the  boatman  on  our  western  waters,  un- 
cared  for  by  Congress,  finds  a  deep  grave 
beneath  the  treacherous  wave.  Apply  to 
Democratic  sages  who  control  the  action  of 
that  great  party,  and  a  ^^ortion  of  them  will 
tell  you  that  the  "  noise  and  confusion"  inci- 
dent to  the  settlement  of  the  "  Union  ques- 
tion" is  so  great  that  you  cannot  now  be 
heard.  Others,  who  unscrupulously  voted 
for  the  annexation  of  Texas  and  California, 
and  are  now  encouraging  the  conquest  of 
Cuba,  without  inquiring  or  caring  for  the 
constitutionality  of  any  of  these  measures, 
will  tell  you  that  the  improvement  of  such 
a  river  as  the  Mississippi,  rolling  its  mighty 
waters  from  one  extremity  of  the  nation  to 
the  other,  bearing  on  its  broad  and  ample 
bosom  the  products  of  half  the  confederated 
States  of  this  Republic,  is  an  object  merely 
local  in  its  character,  and  that  its  improve- 
ment was  never  contemplated  by  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution.  Such  counsels  will  con- 
tinue to  prevail  so  long  as  Congress  continues 
to  be  the  centre  of  the  agitation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery.   It  will,  then,  be  the  height  of 
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folly  and  madness  for  the  Whig  party  to  j  the  Union,  and  will  continue  to  prevent  the 


admit  into  the  coming  Presidential  contest 
any  of  those  unprofitable  and  exciting  topics 
that  have  been  for  the  present  professedly 
settled.  Any  attempt  to  revive  them  should 
be  "frowned  down,"  for  they  tend  tpv/eakeii 


triumph  of  any  of  those  principles  for  which 
t}ie  party  exists  ;  and  keep  us  under  the  iron 
theories  from  which  we  arc  now  suffering. 

u.  w.  H, 
Nauvoo,  Illinois,  Sept.  24. 
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England. — In  Engl.ind  the  closing  of  the  Ciys- 
tal  Palace  was  permitting  tlie  press  and  people  to 
direct  their  attention  once  more  to  the  aflairs 
of  the  ■world  in  general.  It  was  closed  on  the 
11th  ult.,  after  having  proved  one  of  the  most 
successful  and  splendid  speculations  of  the  age. 
The  structure  will  probably  be  removed,  in  spite 
of  the  popular  desire  to  the  contrary.  Hyde 
Park  is  an  appanage  of  the  Court  and  the  aris- 
tocracy, and  it  is  thought  a  show-box  or  other 
property  of  the  commonalty  would  be  out  of 
place  within  its  precincts. 

The  English  were  making  great  preparations 
for  the  reception  of  Kossuth,  who  was  expected  at 
Southampton  in  the  American  ship  of  war.  Up- 
wards of  a  score  mayors  of  towns  and  cities 
wrote  to  the  Mayor  of  Southampton  to  express  a 
desire  to  join  in  the  popular  welcome.  London 
and  its  municipality  were  prepared  to  give  the 
Hungarian  exile  a  polite  and  kindly  reception. 
The  desire  to  do  honor  to  him  is  very  general : 
for  the  Ministers  are  not  disposed  to  curry  favor 
with  the  despotisms  just  now.  Two  of  them— the 
Secretary  of  "War  (Lord  Palmerston)  and  Mr. 
Gladstone — have  publicly  denounced  or  con- 
demned the  high-handed  doings  in  Naples  and  else- 
where on  the  Continent.  So  that  no  government 
consideration  seems  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
general  English  welcome.  And  it  is  a  good  and 
a  cordial  thing  to  see  the  two  great  and  powerful 
families  of  English  tongue  and  name,  forgetful  of 
past  differences,  standmg  side  by  side  and  fore- 
most in  the  cause  of  humanity  in  the  midst  of 
such  frowning  and  threatening  despotisms.  After 
all,  there  is  no  fear  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
free  governments  all  over  the  world,  when  Eng- 
land and  America  join  hands  in  so  noble  a  cause 
as  this.  Mr.  Gladstone's  pamphlet  against  the 
King  of  Naples  has  called  forth  a  wrathful  reply 
from  his  Majesty,  imphcating  and  taunting  the 
English  Government ;  while  the  speech  of  Lord 
Palmerston  at  Tiverton  has  excited  a  general  in- 
dignation among  the  continental  rulers — Louis 
Napoleon  included ;  and  it  has  been  stated  in  a 
German  newspaper,  (the  Ober  PostAmt  Zeitung,) 
that  the  toleration  extended  to  the  band  of  Teu- 
tonic conspirators  now  in  London  is  a  breach  of 
good  faith  towards  the  German  rulers,  who  are 
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about  to  make  remonstrances  against  it.  London 
is,  in  fact,  looked  upon  as  the  centre  of  the  Euro- 
pean democrats.  The  object  of  these  is  a  steady 
radical  revolution  in  Europe,  to  be  brought  about 
by  the  union  of  the  people  and  by  their  contribu- 
tions. The  German  Committee  propose  that 
shares  shall  be  bought  in  national  loans,  which 
the  chief  men  of  the  moyement  shall  guarantee, 
and  which  shall  be  repaid  on  tlie  liberation  of  the 
nations.  Mazzini  has  been  trying  to  get  \ip  such 
a  loan  for  the  particular  behoof  of  Italy.  Just 
now  Professor  Kinkel,  the  poet,  is  travelling 
through  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pounding and  furthering,  particularly  among  our 
German  population,  this  grand  liberating  project. 
The  prestige  of  our  American  republicanism  is 
beginning  to  nnpress  and  agitate  the  United  King- 
dom in  a  very  rernarkable  manner.  The  English 
press  has  become  greatly  occuiDied  with  these 
States,  and  its  tone  has  become  vastly  more  re- 
spectful and  conciliatory.  Latterly  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Lawrence  has  been  creating  a  sensation  in  Ireland, 
far  more  deep  and  general  than  that  caused  by 
the  visit  of  the  Queen  to  that  island.  The  Times 
allows  that  he  was  every  where  received  ■'  with 
almost  royal  honors."  And  indeed  the  sincerity 
with  w  hich  he  was  followed  and  feted  was  the 
more  emphatically  proved,  that  lie  did  not  go 
among  the  people  to  promise  them  any  thing  or  to 
fl.atter  their  passions  or  political  leanings.  His 
speeches,  throughout,  tended  the  other  way — 
were  full  of  calm  advice  to  rely  upon  thenjselves 
and  help  themselves.  Nevertheless,  there  he  was 
— an  American — from  that  great  and  rich  land  of 
their  dreams — the  laud  in  which  millions  of  their 
countrymen  had  a  home  and  a  refuge,  and  from 
which  within  the  last  few  years  over  two  millions 
of  pounds  sterling  had  come  from  poor  Irish  labor- 
ers to  their  poorer  friends  in  the  cabins  at  home ; 
so  that,  if  Mr.  Lawrence  were  really  the  grandson 
of  Brien  Boru  himself,  he  could  not  have  been  re- 
ceived with  more  cordial  respect  and  enthusiasm. 
Furthermore,  they  identified  him  with  that  spirit 
of  American  enterprise  which,  in  the  matter  of 
steamships  and  railways,  is  making  such  wonder- 
ful changes  in  the  world,  and  hoped  sometliing 
was  about  to  be  done  for  the  country  at  last. 
Some  of  the  people  actually  had  an  idea  that  he 
30 
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"vras  in  secret  the  agent  of  some  invading  joro/ja- 
ganda  who  came  to  spy  out  the  nakedness  of  the 
land  and  prepare  the  "way  for  the  descent  of  an 
army  of  Americans !  Some  vague  notions  of 
Cuba  and  the  fiibustieros  ■were  running  through 
their  heads ;  and  certainly  such  ideas  -were  not 
calculated  to  diminisli  the  fervor  of  their  -welcome 
on  tlie  occasion !  Mr.  Lawrence  -went  from  Dub- 
lin to  Galway  to  see  the  bay  which  it  is  proposed 
to  malce  a  packet  station,  between  Ireland  and 
America.  He  afterwards  visited  Limerick,  and 
then  proceeded  to  Cork.  These  localities  and  one 
or  two  others  are  respectively  contending  tor  the 
honor  and  profit  of  being  the  "  station ;''  and  it  re- 
quired all  the  ingenious  politeness  which  the  Hon. 
gentleman  could  command,  to  order  his  plirase- 
ology  iu  the  midst  of  such  rival  claims.  But  he 
got  through  it  admirably,  and  praising  the  locali- 
ties generally,  disclaimed  any  desire  to  decide  on 
tlie  most  eligible  place  for  the  station.  The  hos- 
pitality of  the  Irish  seems  to  have  overcome  his 
diplomacy  in  a  great  measure,  and  though  the 
fact  is  not  stated,  we  strongly  suspect  that,  while 
at  Cork,  the  Hon.  gentleman  must  have  kissed  the 
celebrated  Blarney  stone.  However  this  may  be, 
it  is  very  certain  that  his  visit  produced  a  salutary 
agitation  in  the  Irish  mind,  and  made  a  strong  im- 
pression on  the  English  press.  The  Times  says 
that  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  visiting  Ireland,  went  to 
take  a  look  over  what  was  shortly  to  become  Ms 
own — that  is,  his  country's  ;  for  "  every  Celt  will 
one  day  renounce  the  sceptres  and  coronets  of  the 
old  word."  Tliis  great  exponent  of  English  senti- 
ment seems  to  acknowledge,  frankly,  that  the 
Ii'ish  are  justified  by  circumstances  in  running 
away  from  the  place  of  their  birth  to  America; 
and  prophesies  that  they  will  "  fulfil  the  great  law 
of  Providence  whicli  seems  to  enjoin  and  reward 
the  union  of  races.  They  will  mix  with  the 
Anglo-Americans,  and  be  known  no  more  as  a 
jealous  and  separate  people."  Strange  sentiments 
these,  coming  from  the  grand  organ  of  British  su- 
premacy. 

The  submarine  telegraph  between  France  and 
England  has  been  laid  down  in  tlie  Enghsh  Chan- 
nel, from  South  Foreland  to  Sanngate,near  Calais. 
The  line  consists  of  four  copper  wires,  like  bell- 
wires,  cased  in  gutta  percha,  and  twined  witli 
hempen  strands  into  the  size  of  a  rope  an  inch  in 
diameter.  More  hempen  strands  and  wires  of 
galvanized  iron  are  twined  round  this,  and  all  form 
a  flexible  casing  4^  inches  thick.  Messages  have 
been  flashed  through  very  satisfactorily,  and  the 
communication  with  Paris  will  doubtless  be  shortly 
completed. 

Iu  Ireland  the  Catholic  Association,  which  was 
about  to  be  got  up  in  opposition  to  the  late  Anti- 
Popish  Bill,  has  been  a  failure.  The  Catholic 
people  and  hierarchy  are  not  agreed  upon  the  mat- 
ter. Many  of  the  Irish  bishops  are  iu  favor  of  the 
Queen's  Colleges  ard  the  government  system  of 
education.  But  Dr.  Cullen,  Primate  of  all  Ireland, 
is  bent  on  an  exclusively  Roman  system — sepa- 
rating, in  all  things,  the  sheep  from  the  goats — the 
CathoUcs  fi'om  the  Protestimts,  with  Avhom  no 
terms,  no  faith,  is  to  be  kept.  All  the  Irish  priests 
and  bishops  are  not  prepared  to  go  these  very  Ca- 
tholic and  consistent  lengths,  and  hence  one  more 


element  of  Irish  discord.  All  this  may  result,  in 
time,  in  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  independence  in 
Ireland,  like  the  Gallican  in  France. 

Fergus  O'Connor's  great  sclieme  of  a  "  National 
Land  Company"  (under  which  the  soil  was  to  be 
apportioned  in  small  lots,  with  houses,  to  those 
liolding  shares  in  the  business)  has  fallen  to  pieces. 
They  say  near  £100,000  has  disappeared,  and  that 
Fergus,  the  manager,  "does  not  know  A'here  to 
find  it."  The  whole  affair  is  in  Chanceiy.  Daniel 
O'Connell,  with  whom  Fergus  worked  in  the  agi- 
tating line  in  Ireland  some  twenty  years  ago  or 
so,  used  to  call  the  descendant  of  the  last  King  of 
Irehmd  "feather-headed  Fergus.''  Daniel  was 
Turkish  in  his  tastes,  "  bearing  no  brother  near  the 
tlirone;"  and  lie  managed  to  cast  off  his  colleague, 
who  went  to  England  and  set  up  for  liimself  as 
Chartist.  His  occupation,  in  any  character,  is  now 
gone,  like  Othello's. 

The  Queen  of  England  and  her  family  are  so- 
journing at  the  royal  seat,  Balmoral,  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland. 

England  is  preparing  to  get  up  her  steam  in  the 
world.  The  Royal  West  India  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Company  is  about  to  place  five  new  leviathan 
steamers  on  the  line  between  Southampton  and 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama — the  Amazon,  Oronoco, 
Parana,  Magdalena  and  Demarara.  These  huge 
sea-liors(  s  will  be  churning  tlie  great  Atlantic  way 
in  the  beginning  of  next  year,  and  turn  a  vast 
amount  of  the  trade  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  hemispheres  into  a  central  channel.  A 
company  has  been  also  formed  in  Liverpool  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  trade  and  intei  course 
of  England  with  the  Brazilian  empire.  Tliree  new 
steamships  of  large  size,  and  on  the  screw  princi- 
ple, are  to  be  put  upon  the  line  as  a  teginning. 
They  will  be  of  800  horse-power  each,  with  an 
average  speed  of  ten  knots  an  hour.  It  is  calculated 
that  the  distance  will  be  run  in  twenty-five  days. 
In  this  connection  we  may  observe  that  the  English 
are  just  now  trembling  for  the  continuance  of  the 
trade  with  Brazil.  For  some  time  past,  in  their 
eft'orts  to  put  down  the  slave-trade,  tlie  British 
have  been  domineering  somewhat  over  the  various 
ships  trading  to  the  ports  of  Brazil — a  proceeding 
which  has  caused  some  discontent  on  the  part  of 
the  Brazilian  Government,  which  feeling  has  been 
aggravated  by  the  support  which  England  is  af- 
fording Rosas,  Dictator  of  Buenos  Ayres,  against 
whom  Brazil  has  been  making  some  hostile  de- 
monstrations. Th«  Emperor  now  threatens  to 
'demand  the  interference  of  other  powers  ;  and  the 
merchants  of  Manchester,  being  among  those  most 
deeply  interested  iu  the  trade  with  Brazil,  have 
requested  Lord  Palmerston  to  interfere  and  pre- 
vent any  rupture  of  the  relations  between  the  two 
countries. 

The  London  Mornivf/  Post  contemplates  a 
larger  steam  project  than  the  foregoing — to  wit, 
regular  communication  with  Austraha ;  giving  as 
a  chief  reason  the  rapid  advances  of  the  Ameri- 
cans in  the  Pacific,  and  the  advantages  offered  to 
their  commercial  marine  by  the  repeal  of  the 
Navigation  Laws.  The  Post  says  that  if  England 
will  not  place  efficient  ships  upon  that  eastern 
line,  the  steamers  of  America  will  anticipate  them, 
and  manage  the  trade  and  i.  ^iii'course  of  the  Pa. 
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cific.  The  peaceful  rivalry  of  England  and  Ame- 
rica is  apparently  destined  to  hasten  the  progress 
of  civilization  in  a  very  rapid  and  unexampled 
manner. 

France. — With  all  the  elements  of  society  in  a 
state  of  ferment  and  omir.ous  fluctuation  all  about 
him,  Louis  Napoleon  holds  right  on,  witliout 
abating  a  jot  of  heart  or  hope.  He  lately  assisted 
in  laying  the  foundation  of  a  great  central  market 
in  Paris,  and  told  the  people  on  the  occasion  tliat 
he  "Was  only  carrying  out  the  old  imperial  inten- 
tion ;  that,  forty  years  ago,  the  French  Govern- 
ment was  about  to  do  what  he  had  now  sucli  sat- 
isfaction in  performing;  thus  linking  himself  with 
the  popular  associations  of  his  uncle's  time.  He 
then  said  that,  as  he  then  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
building  which  would  shelter  the  market  people 
from  the  inclemencies  of  the  seasons,  so  lie  hoped 
to  be  able  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  social  edifice 
which  would  afford  sufficient  shelter  from  the  vio- 
lence and  fickleness  of  the  passions.  He  then  in- 
vited a  deputation  of  the  market-women  to  visit 
him  at  the  Elysee,  and  they  visited  him  accord- 

iugiy>— 

"  These  daughters  of  the  Hnlle.  stronger  than  men, 
Huge  women,  blowzed  with  health,  and  wind,  and  rain, 
And  labor," — 

when  he  most  gallantly  kissed  half  a  dozen  of 
them,  and  so  made  the  fair  descendants  of  the 
famous  old  poissarcks  all  over  Paris  his  fast  ad- 
herents for  life  !  The  Prince-President  affects  to 
treat  the  French  people  as  his  uncle  treated  them 
before — as  a  light,  unreasoning  race,  full  of  en- 
thusiams,  and  liable  to  be  easily  impressed.  A 
little  time  will  tell  if  he  has  made  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  the  national  mind. 

One  huudred  and  seventy-eight  persons  were 
arrested  for  the  Paris  plot.  After  being  regularly 
interrogated,  seventy-two  foreigners  and  four 
Frenchmen  were  set  at  liberty ;  eleven  others 
were  afterwards  let  go.  The  Department  of  the 
Ardeche  was  put  under  martial  law.  This  is  a 
broken  and  rugged  district,  containing  a  great 
many  secret  societies ;  and,  on  a  recent  occasion, 
the  soldiers  and  gendarmerie  had  been  attacked 
by  mobs,  in  two  or  three  places. 

Prosecutions  of  the  press  continue.  Five  or  six 
editors  of  the  Eoenement — a  bold  republican 
paper — were  knocked  off,  one  after  the  other,  by 
the  angry  mace  of  the  law.  Among  these  coura- 
geous children  of  the  pen  were  two  sons  of  the 
celebrated  poet  Victor  Hugo,  Charles  and  Victor, 
who  were  sentenced  to  several  months'  imprison- 
ment. The  old  gentleman,  like  Torquil  of  the 
Oak,  m  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  encouraged  his 
sons  to  throw  themselves  forward  in  the  tight,  and 
when  the  last  was  carried  off,  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  succeeding  editor,  Vacquerie,  which  brought 
down  one  more  prosecution.  The  old  man  says 
that  the  earth  still  moved,  though  the  Italian  in- 
quisitors tried  to  make  Galileo  and  the  world  be- 
lieve it  did  not ;  and  that,  in  the  same  way,  the 
cause  of  hberty  still  moved  and  would  move,  in 
spite  of  all  the  tyrants  of  the  globe.  A  hearty  old 
cock  this ! 

"  Coqnerico  cocquerico, 
France !  met  ton  schako  1 " 


As  for  M.  Auguste  Vacquerie,  he  has  hit  upon  a 
plan  by  which  he  probably  hopes  to  touch  the 
hearts  of  tlie  tyrants.  He  sits  down  to  a  leading 
art  cle  and  begins; 

"  Two  and  two  are  four  ; 

"  The  elephant  is  one  of  the  largest  of  quadru- 
peds ;  what  a  flexible  trunk  and  what  sharp  tusks 
he  has ! 

"It  is  generally  coasidered  that  his  late  Ma- 
jesty, King  Henry  IV.,  was  killed  by  the  stroke  of 
an  assassin,  in  the  Rue  de  la  Ferronerie.  Political 
causes  were  certainly  connected  with  this  bloody 
act,  so  grievously  to  be  deplored  by  the  nation. 

"  The  Queen  of  England  has  seven  children." 

And  so  on !  Other  unfortunate  editors,  who 
write  as  Damocles  feasted,  with  a  sword  sus- 
pended over  their  liead-,  leave  the  leading  columns 
blank-  to  remind  the  President  of  his  old  enemy, 
Louis  Blanc,  we  suppose.  Vacquerie  has  appeal- 
ed to  the  Court  of  Cassation  against  his  sentence 
of  six  months'  imprisonment  and  1000  francs  tine 
being  doubtless  ready  to  exclaim  with  Beran- 
ger: 

"  Mille  francs !  mille  francs  d'amende ! 
Dieu,  quel  loger  pour  six  mois  de  prison .'" 

"  A  thousand  francs  !  what  a  rent  for  six  months' 
lodging  in  jail !"  Rouy,  the  editor  of  the  Presse, 
has  also  appealed  against  his  sentence  ;  and  Bar- 
rest  e,  the  editor  of  the  Ripublique,  was  to  be  tried 
for  libel  on  the  14th  ult.  Altogether,  the  lawyers 
of  Paris  were  in  high  feather.  It  has  been  stated 
by  the  Marquis  de  Jouffroy,  a  legitimist,  and 
editor  of  the  Europe  Monarcltique  at  Brussels,  that 
all  negotiations  for  the  fusion  of  the  two  Bourbon 
houses  have  failed.  The  Ort^re  continues  its  canvass 
for  the  Prince  dejoinville  as  next  President.  The 
same  paper  published  a  long  list  of  fires  that 
have  lately  blazed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris, 
giving  the  Government  no  little  uneasiness. 

Several  of  the  Paris  journals  hint  that  Louis 
Napoleon  meditates  against  the  red-republicans  of 
the  National  Assembly  such  another  measure  as 
that  by  which  Napoleon  purged  the  Tribunate, 
and  sent  a  body  of  his  enemies  to  exile  at  Cayenne. 
The  red-republicans  oppose  tlie  revision  "of  the 
Constitution,  and  it  is  asserted  the  lawyers  of  the 
Elysee  have  advised  the  President  they  may  be 
removed  "  at  one  full  swoop,"  seeing  they  have 
subscribed  to  the  democratic  loan  which  Mazzini 
has  set  on  foot  to  liberate  Italy.  This,  it  is  re- 
ported, can  be  tortured  into  a  matter  of  impeach- 
ment ;  and  if  it  can,  we  think  Louis  Napoleon  will 
certainly  impeach,  and  thus  remove  the  Mountain. 


Germany. — The  thirty  or  forty  powers  and 
principalities  of  Germany  are  all  busily  engaged  in 
bringing  that  multifarious  nation  to  its  previous 
condition,  and  obliterating  every  trace  of  1848. 
Tiie  Frankfort  Diet  is  leading  the  way  in  this  busi- 
ness of  recalcitration.  A  little  time  ago  it  pa.ssed 
a  resolution  to  demand  of  tlie  several  federal  gov- 
ernments of  tbe  fatherland  that  they  examine  their 
several  constitutions  granted  since  1848,  and  to 
alter  the  same  in  all  cases  where  they  may  not 
be  found  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  constitution 
of  the  despotic  Bund,  represented  by  the  Diet.  If 
it  should  so  happen  that  the  people  of  any  federal 
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State  -will  not  quietly  go  "  back  again,"  the  Bund 
will  appoint  a  commission  to  investigate  the  mat- 
ter, and  settle  it,  when  called  upon.  This  central 
power  has  also  determinod  to  draw  up  a  general 
federal  law  of  the  press,  to  oppose  and  correct  the 
existing  abuses  of  the  press,  and  thus  heljj  the 
grand  scheme  of  arrangement  it  has  in  view.  This 
Frankfort  Diet,  of  course,  expresses  and  sustains 
the  policy  of  the  rulers  of  Germany  who  have 
thus  agreed  to  nullify  all  their  late  concessions,  on 
the  plea,  doubtless,  that  they  were  frightened  into 
the  granting  of  them,  which  was  indeed  the  case. 
The  King  of  Prussia — always  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  mildest  and  most  liberal  of  the  Grerman 
governors — (we  recollect  the  bonhomie  of  his  man- 
ners when  he  visited  London  a  few  years  ago, 
and  went  with  Mrs.  Fry  to  see  the  prisoners  in 
Newgate,  where,  with  that  good  lady,  he  knelt 
down  and  said  his  prayers  among  them) — this  King, 
we  say,  shows  himself  as  anxious  as  any  of  tJiem 
to  get  back  to  the  old  ground.  Cologne,  that  city 
"of  three  and  seventy  stenches,"  according  to 
Coleridge,  is  at  present  in  very  bad  odor  witli  his 
Majesty,  who  finds  the  political  airs  of  the  people 
the  worst  of  all.  He  first  put  down  the  Cologne 
Gazette,  and  he  lately  directed  a  prosecution  to  be 
commenced  against  six  of  the  municipal  council- 
lors, who,  in  a  debate  concerning  an  address  to  the 
King,  were  considered  to  have  cast  reflections  upon 
tlie  government.  The  poor  Burgomaster  who  pre- 
sided at  the  meeting  of  the  town-councillors  was 
severely  reprimanded  for  allowing  them  to  go  on 
speaking.  On  the  24th  of  September,  the  Diet 
of  the  province  of  Brandenburg  were  suddenly 
prorogued  because  some  of  the  members  on  tlie 
day  before  ventured  to  allude  to  old  guaranteed 
rights  and  such  things.  On  the  same  day  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Constitutional  newspaper  of 
Berlin  was  confiscated  and  put  to  silence,  and  the 
editor  and  all  hands  left  to  join  the  nearest  club 
of  secret  conspirators  for  want  of  something  to 
do.  These  clubs,  which  are  scattered  all  over 
Germany,  and  called  Conimunities  of  Free  licli- 
gion,  have  lately  fallen  under  the  suspicion  of  the 
governments,  in  consequence  of  information  trans- 
mitted from  Paris  by  the  agents  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon, to  the  effect  that  the  Paris  plot  comprehend- 
ed some  designs  against  the  rulers  of  Germany. 
The  consequence  has  been  that  the  houses  of  the 
leaders  of  these  "  communities"  iiave  undergone  a 
general  search,  and  every  thmg  suspicious  has  been 
seized  by  the  authorities. 

A  commercial  treaty  has  been  made  between 
Hanover  and  Prussia,  by  which  the  former  virtu- 
ally enters  the  Zollverein,  or  Customs  Union  of 
Germany — the  objects  of  which  are  protection 
and  equal  tariffs  among  the  States  of  the  Union. 
The  finances  of  Austria  are  in  a  very  debili- 
tated conditiou.  The  Government  lately  called  on 
all  Europe  for  a  loan;  but  the  money  has  come 
but  slowly  in,  and  there  is  a  chance  that  the 
amount  will  not  be  forthcoming.  The  Emneror 
relied  very  much  upon  the  Londoners;  but  the 
recent  sentiments  of  Gladstone  and  Palmerston, 
and  the  excitement  about  Kossuth,  have  done 
away  with  his  chance.s  in  that  quarter.  In  the 
mean  time  Francis  Joseph  has  been  to  visit  his 
Italian  dominions,  lately  pacificated  by  Radetsky. 


He  made  a  grand  entry  into  Milan  on  the  21st  of 
September.  Surrounded  by  soldiers  he  rode  along, 
while  the  people  preserved  a  calm  demeanor  whicli 
has  been  called  respectful.  He  held  a  militaiy 
review,  and  heard  high  mass  in  tlie  cathedral. 
Several  houses  in  the  city  were  illuminated  in  the 
evening,  but  more  as  a  matter  of  fear  or  policy 
than  loyalty.  The  Emperor  took  up  his  quarters 
at  Monza,  the  country  palace  of  Radetsky,  twelve 
miles  from  the  city.  During  his  absence,  his  uncle's 
old  minister,  the  Nestor  of  politicians.  Prince 
Metternich,  (who  also  ran  away  with  such  celerity 
in  1848,)  came  back  to  Vienna.  He  entered  it  on 
the  23d  September,  and  was  received  by  Piince 
Esterhazy  and  other  members  of  his  family.  The 
crowd  are  said  to  have  received  him  with  respect, 
that  IS,  they  did  not  pelt  him  with  any  thing,  and 
said  nothing.  The  Prince,  who  is  very  old,  will  not, 
it  is  stated,  meddle  with  statesman-craft  any  more. 

On  the  22d  Pesth  was  the  =cene  of  a  horribly 
ridiculous  spectacle.  Louis  Kossuth  and  thirty- 
six  of  his  brave  companions  were  hanged  upon 
the  public  gallows — in  effigy.  As  they  could  not 
strangle  them  literally,  the  Austrian  oflicials  re- 
solved to  do  execution  upon  them  by  strong  effort 
of  imagination.  And  so  while  our  good  ship  Mis- 
sissippi was  bearing  the  rescued  Magyars  out 
through  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  into  the  Atlantic, 
the  soldiers  of  Francis  Joseph  were  diawn  up  in 
square  about  the  gallows  in  the  public  place  of 
Pesth,  and  the  sentence  of  each  of  the  contuma- 
cious Hungarians  (to  the  number  of  thirty-six,)  hav- 
ing been  read,  the  hangman  took  thirty-six  black 
wooden  sinmlacra,  and  launched  them  into  eter- 
nity, according  to  the  forms  in  such  cases  made 
and  provided.  To  each  wooden  traitor  was  at- 
tached his  name  and  brief  biography.  Kossuth's 
cartel  was  as  follows: — 

"  Ludwig  Kossuth,  born  in  Monok,  county  of 
Remplin,  Hungary,  forty-seven  years  old,  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  married,  father  of  three  chil- 
dren, advocate,  and  newspaper  editor,  Hungarian 
Finance  Minister,  and  deputy  of  the  city  of  Pesth 
at  the  Hungarian  Diet,  has  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  Hungarian  revolution  played  the 
principal  part,  and  this  preeminence  was  particu- 
larly shown  in  October,  1848,  when  he  prevailed 
upon  the  Diet  to  remain  together  and  not  obey  the 
Imperial  mandate  dissolving  it ;  further,  that  he 
took  upon  himself  the  presidency  of  the  Provi- 
sional Government,  or  so-called  Committee  of  Na- 
tional Safety,  and  issued  paper  money,  in  order  to 
furnish  means  for  an  armed  resistance  to  the  Im- 
perial Government,  which  he  developed  in  a  dan- 
gerous manner,  by  recruitings,  organization  of  a 
National  Guard,  and  '  Landsturm ; '  that  he  him- 
self joined  the  army  in  its  invasion  of  the  Austrian 
archduchy,  declared  the  succession  of  Francis  Jo- 
seph a  usurpation,  transferred  the  seat  of  the 
Diet  from  Pesth  to  Debrecsin  on  the  approach  of 
the  royal  forces  under  Windischgrjitz ;  that  by 
means  of  exhortations  and  proclamations,  by  re- 
wards and  martial  courts,  he  raised  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  army  and  the  people,  and  excited  them 
to  go  on  with  the  revolution,  and  tried  to  gain  the 
sympathy  of  foreign  countries  through  his  agents 
abroad  ;  that  he,  finally,  on  the  13th  of  April,  in 
a  private  conference,  and  on  the  14th  in  a  public 
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sitting,  proclaimed  the  total  separation  of  Hungary 
from  the  Empire,  outlawed  the  sacred  dynasty, 
chose  a  Ministry  in  his  character  of  Governor,  took 
the  oath  of  independence  on  the  14th  of  May,  and 
on  June  27,  1849,  preached  a  crusade  against  the 
allied  forces  of  Austria  and  Russia,  and  ruled 
Hungary  -with  the  power  of  dictator,  till  at  last 
be  was  compelled  by  the  events  of  the  war  to  re- 
sign, (August  11,  at  Arad,)  and  soon  afterwards 
fled  into  Turkey." 

Then  followed  Richard  Guyon,  born  at  Bath,  in 
England.  On  the  same  day,  thirty-eight  others 
were  summoned  to  come  and  be  hanged  witliin  a 
specified  time.  Of  course  they'll  be  hanged  if 
they  do.  On  this  fatal  occasion,  the  bodies  having 
hung  the  usual  time  were  cut  down,  and  tlien 
buried,  doubtless,  in  unconsecrated  ground. 

The  Elector  of  Hesse  has  got  a  great  number 
of  political  prisoners  in  his  fortress  of  Spanzen- 
berg  — counsellors,  burgomasters,  directors,  gen- 
erals, and  colonels.  The  editor  of  a  jiaper  at 
Mavence  was  imprisoned  for  quoting  from  the 
Berlin  Gazette  a  report  of  one  uf  Gavazzi's  Lon- 
don lectures  which  was  rather  hard  on  th.e  Catholic 
Church.  The  son  of  privy  councillor  Welcher,  of 
Baden,  who  had  given  medical  advice  to  some 
wounded  rebels,  was  let  out  of  prison,  on  condition 
that  he  should  emigrate  to  America. 

Every  thing,  in  fact,  seems  to  show  the  design 
of  the  German  rulers— a  design  which,  as  we  have 
already  said,  has  given  rise  to  a  very  general  con- 
spiracy, the  head  quarters  of  which  is  in  London, 
and  the  object  of  which  is  a  German  revolution. 
Professor  Kinkel  has  come  to  this  country  to  raise 
funds  for  that  object  among  the  German  popula- 
tion here,  and  the  lovers  of  revolution  in  general. 
His  purpose  has  been  announced,  and  he  has  col- 
lected, it  is  said,  over  840,000  in  these  States. 
The  peoples  of  Europe  now  perceive  that  no  sud- 
den outbrealv  and  victory  oP  the  masses  can  suc- 
ceed in  beating  down  tlie  despotisms  of  Europe, 
with  all  the  influences  of  custom  and  the  formi- 
dable strength  of  armies  on  their  side ;  and  that 
the  people  must  first  agree  to  act  every  where  in 
concert,  and  take  care  to  have  every  where  the 
proper  sinews,  weapons,  and  munitions  of  war, 
when  the  time  of  rebellion  shall  come 


TuRKEr. — Turkey  has  let  Kossuth  go,  after  a 
detention  of  two  years.  This  act  may  involve  tlie 
Porte  in  serious  difiiculties.  Austria  has  already 
begun  to  concentrate  her  troop?  on  the  frontiers  of 
Bosnia,  Servia,  and  Wallachia.  Turkey  is  just 
now  full  of  difficulties,  present  and  prospective. 
Her  finances  are  at  a  very  low  ebb ;  so  much  so, 
that  the  Government  lately  took  the  extreme  and 
somewhat  disgraceful  course  of  demanding  back 
again  the  diamonds  which  had  been  for  some  time 
past  given  with  orders  of  honor.  The  various 
provinces  of  the  erapn-e  are  in  a  state  of  great 
confusion  ;  and  not  the  least  of  her  troubles  is  her 
difference  with  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  who  is  about 
building  a  long  railway  from  Cairo  to  Suez,  and 
that  without  any  recognition  of  the  Turkish  su- 
premacy. The  English  Government,  which,  of 
course,  would  benefit  by  the  railway  more  than 
any  other  iu  the  world,  is  trying  to  make  peace  in 


the  matter,  by  the  mediation  of  Sir  Stratford  Can- 
ning. The  makmg  of  the  road  will  go  on  whether 
the  Sultan  permits  it  or  not. 

On  the  1x\\  of  September  the  Hungarian  pris- 
oners, fifty-five  in  number,  arrived  in  the  Dar- 
danelles in  a  Turkish  ship;  whereupon  the  captain 
of  the  Mississippi  went  on  board,  and  gf>ing  up  to 
Kossuth,  saluted  him  in  the  name  of  the  Republic, 
said  the  ship  of  war  was  at  his  disposal,  and  quite 
in  Oriental  fashion,  which,  however,  was  not  at  all 
disgraceful  to  the  West,  ])resented  him  a  purse  of 
money — 8l5,0()(i.  It  was  a  great  scene  when 
Kossuth  found  himself  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the 
Mississippi ;  seeing  he  was  now  as  much  out  of  the 
power  of  Padisha  or  Kaiser  as  if  he  was  sitting  on 
New-York  Battery  1  He  was  quite  overcome,  and 
spoke  of  his  liberators  and  friends  with  tears  roll- 
ing down  his  face.  Capt.  Long,  too,  caught  the 
contagion,  and,  stammering  at  the  commencement 
of  a  regular  address,  coukl  only  come  out  with — 
"  You  are  welcome  to  this  ship,  sir !  Three 
cheers  for  Governor  Kossuth  1  "  Which  mode  of 
salutation,  seeing  he  could  bring  out  nothing  better 
under  the  circumstances,  he  repeated :  "  Three 
cheers  more  for  Governor  Kossuth  !''  And  if  there 
was  little  oratory,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  shout- 
ing and  genuine  emotion. 

We  see  it  stated  that  Sir  Stratford  Canning  and 
Mr.  Lavalette  proceeded  to  the  Dardanelles  to 
congratulate  Kossuth  on  his  dejiarture.  On  her 
way  up  the  Mediterranean,  the  Mississippi  touched 
at  Genoa,  Spezzia,  and  Marseilles.  The  Sardinian 
authorities,  though  friendly  to  the  patriot,  were 
reluctant  to  give  him  permission  to  land ;  and 
though  he  desired  to  touch  the  soil  of  Piedmont, 
he  acquiesced,  and  remained  on  board.  It  has 
been  stated  that  he  will  make  a  stay  in  England, 
on  his  way  to  the  States  ;  but  at  this  moment  it  is 
uncertain  whether  he  will  turn  aside  from  the 
direct  course  to  IS^ew-York. 


Sp.ain  and  Cub.\. — The  Spaniards,  who  were  at 
first  terribly  indi<inant  at  the  invasion  of  Cuba, 
have  subsided  into  a  state  of  calm  satisfaction, 
on  hearing  that  General  Lopez  was  (/(trotted. 
They  are  also  satisfied,  it  is  said,  with  tho  inten- 
tions of  England  towards  them ;  and  they  have 
complimented  Lord  Palmerston  for  his  desire 
that  Cuba  shall  not  be  taken  by  the  flibustiers. 
But  the  shrewdest  speculators  are  of  opinion  that 
this  Spanish  gratitude  is  rather  premature,  for  it 
is  believed  that  England  will  only  agree  to  guar- 
antee the  possession  of  Cuba  to  Spain  on  condition 
that  some  sort  of  reform  shall  be  introduced  into 
tl'.e  islantl  ;  this  guarantee  to  be  against  foreign 
invaders  alone,  not  against  the  eftbrts  of  the  Cu- 
bans themselves.  It  is  further  reported  that  a 
rich  and  influential  merchant  of  Cuba  has  gone  to 
London  to  induce  the  English  Government  to  inter- 
fere for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  a  fixed 
yearly  payment  by  Cuba  to  Spain,  and  the  pnrti- 
cipation  of  native  Cubans  in  thegovernment  of  the 
island.  The  present  temper  of  the  English  na- 
tion and  ministry  seems  to  show  that  England  will 
not  guarantee  the  possession  of  Cuba  to  Spain  in 
the  present  condition  of  the  island.  The  organs  of 
the  Government  at  Madrid  were  at  first  inclined  to 
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advise  war  with  the  United  States,  and  tlie  seizure 
of  American  vessels  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
Cuba,  but  that  mood  is  over.  And  the  results  to 
Cuba  will  prolmbly  be  that  some  alterations  will 
be  made  in  the  government  of  the  island,  to  meet 
the  wishes,  not  of  the  islanders,  but  England. 

A  letter  written  to  the  London  Morning  Post 
by  a  Spanish  officer,  offers  an  explanation  of  the 
enmity  of  Lopez  against  the  Spanish  Government. 
In  August,  1836,  Lopez,  then  a  Brigaiiier-General, 
at  the  head  of  2,000  men,  was  sent  from  Madrid 
to  join  the  army  operating  against  Cabrera  in  Ar- 
ragon.  About  60  miles  from  Madrid,  lie  allowed 
himself  (being  at  breakfast  at  the  time)  to  be  sur- 
prised by  the  Oarlist  General  Gomez,  who  cap- 
tured his  entire  column  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  cavalry  fugitives.  Lopez  was  confined  by 
Cabrera  for  sevei'al  months  in  the  citadel  of  Canta 
Vieja,  till  liberated  by  the  Christiino  General  San 
Miguel.  From  that  time  to  the  last  hour  of  his 
existence  Lopez  was  never  reemployed  by  the 
Spanish  Government.  His  friend  Valdez  gave 
him  an  appointment  in  Havana,  some  years  since, 
when  he  was  Captain-General ;  but  the  Govern- 
ment at  Madrid  did  not  recognize  it,  and  Lopez 
was  dismissed  when  the  successor  of  Valdez  ar 
rived.  The  high  spirit  of  Lopez  brooded  bitterly 
over  this,  and  his  resentment  against  the  Spanish 
Government  incited  all  his  future  attempts  on 
Cuba. 

Italy. — ^Tt  is  stated  On  authority  that,  in  the  re- 
cent consistory  held  at  Rome,  the  chief  question 
under  debate  was,  not  the  regulation  of  cardinals 
or  bishops,  but  the  probability  of  some  general 
outbreak  in  1852.  A  letter  received  from  Vienna, 
in  answer  to  one  sent  to  the  Austrian  Ministry  by 
the  Pope,  was  also  discussed.  It  is  described  as 
giving  His  Holiness  every  assurance  of  assistance 
against  the  people,  who,  he  now  sees  with  fear, 
regard  his  priestly  government  with  abhorrence, 
and  are  ready  to  defy  it  on  the  first  favorable  op- 
portunity. Should  a  Roman  Republic  be  pro- 
claimed, Austria  will  send  an  army  to  Rome 
capable  of  quelling  all  rebellion.  Attempts  at 
assassination  continually  take  place  at  Rome. 
Letters  from  Milan  state  that  the  attempted  re- 
joicing to  welcome  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
to  that  city  had  failed.  The  majority  of  the 
population  quitted  the  town  while  the  Emperor 
remained,  and  left  to  their  servants  the  compul- 
sory duty  of  illuminating,  &c. 


The  S.\ndwich  Islands. — The  monarchy  of 
Hawaii  is  favorably  progressing  under  the  foster- 
ing care  of  .John  Bull.  The  King  is  assuming  the 
customary  state  of  all  the  rest  of  the  potentates  ; 
and  the  court  of  Hawaii  is  a  faithful  miniature  of 
that  of  Buckingham  Palace.  The  President  of 
Peru  has  sent  to  let  his  "  august  Majesty  "  Kame- 
haraeha  know  that  he  was  President;  and  the  King 
tells  his  "great  and  good  friend"  in  return,  that 
he  is  extremely  well  pleased  to  hear  it.  The  Poly- 
nesian, publislics  the  treaiy  recently  made  between 
England  and  Hawaii.  It  conforms  to  the  treaty  of 
1849  with  these  States,  and  will  be  ratified  in  ten 
months.     It  guarantees  the  complete  independence 


of  the  island  kingdom.  An  ordinance  granting 
certain  privileges  of  inter-island  navigation  has 
been  granted  by  the  King,  empowering  Mr.  Howard 
to  establish  steam  navigation  between  all  the  ports 
of  the  kingdom.  The  first  steamer  is  at  work  by 
this  time.  The  anniversary  of  tlie  restoration  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands  by  the  English  Rear- Admiral 
Thomas  in  1843  was  celebrated  on  the  3lst  July, 
in  great  state.  Admiral  Moresby  in  the  Portland, 
and  H.  M.  brig  Swift,  were  contributing  to  the 
splendor  of  the  jubilee.  On  the  report  of  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  Australia,  a  great  excitement 
rose  at  Honolulu,  and  five  vessels  Avere  at  once 
advertised  for  Sydney,  and  four  or  five  thousand 
bags  of  flour  changed  hands  in  a  day. 


Plague  at  the  Can.ary  Islands. — A  terrific 
pla-gue  has  been  lately  raging  at  the  Canary 
Islands,  to  which,  it  is  said,  it  was  brought  by  some 
fishermen,  who  caught  it  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
A  letter  from  the  islands  says  that  "  History  does 
not  record  any  thing  so  sad  as  the  spectacle  which 
the  island  of  Grand  Canary  has  presented  and 
still  presents.  The  best  directed  pen  attempts  in 
vain  to  relate  such  misfortunes  and  horrors,  and 
words  would  not  be  sufficient  to  depict  their  in- 
tensity." 

Volcano  in  Martinique. — About  the  first  week 
in  August  last,  the  Montague  Pelee,  in  Martinique, 
began  to  vomit  sulphurous  vapor  with  a  terrible 
noise,  like  the  trampling  of  cavalry.  The  top  of 
the  mountain  was  hitherto  regarded  as  an  extinct 
crater,  and  the  recjjnt  explosion  threw  up  its  old 
coatings  of  soil,  burnt  and  impregnated  with  sul- 
phur. Montagne  Pelee  continues  to  exhale  poison- 
ous sulphuretted  gases. 

Rebellion  in  Mexico. — ^Mexico  has  been  late- 
ly— and  perhaps  is  still— in  a  perilous  predica- 
ment between  bankruptcy  and  rebellion.  She 
has  an  empty  exchequer,  and  has  been  for  a  good 
while  puzzled  how  to  raise  the  wind.  A  sort  of 
States  General,  (ominous  name  !)  that  is,  a  Junta 
of  the  Governors  and  Representatives  of  States, 
met  about  the  middle  of  August,  to  devise  some 
means  of  recruiting  the  national  finances.  But 
they  did  nothing  decisive.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
people  of  the  Northern  States  of  Tamaulipas  and 
New  Leon  became  dissatisfied,  chiefly  with  the 
Government  prohibition  which  forbids  them  to 
bring  into  their  States  duty-free  goods  obtained 
by  them  from  the  Americans  in  exchange  of  com- 
modities of  their  own.  The  Central  Government 
wished,  in  fact,  to  raise  taxes,  and  raised  a  rebel- 
lion instead.  For  lo!  a  proclamation  was  issued 
ngaiust  it  on  the  3d  September,  signed  Canalez 
(Governor  of  Tamaulipas)  and  Gonzales  ;  and  an- 
other appeared  on  the  IGth,  signed  by  Colonel 
Carvajal,  and  ending  with,  "  Long  live  Liberty," 
and  "Death  to  Tyrants."  In  justification  of  the 
movement,  these  manifestoes  dwelt  upon  the  in- 
efficiency and  misconduct  of  the  central  power, 
which  permitted  the  Indians  to  massacre  a  great 
many  of  their  people,  and  which  distressed  and 
hindered  the  trade  of  the  community,  by  an  unjust 
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system  of  prohibitions  and  duties.  They  specified 
about  a  dozen  demands,  and  offered  them  with  a 
belligerent  alternative.  The  .alternative  came  iirst ; 
for,  on  19th  September,  Carvajal,  assisted  by  two 
companies  of  Texans,  under  the  command  of  Colo- 
nels Tremble  and  Lewis,  attacked  the  Mexican 
troops  at  Camargo,  and  drove  them  out  after  kill- 
ing sixty  of  them.  Other  advantages  followed, 
and  then  the  insurgents  succeeded  iu  taking  pos- 
session of  the  town  of  Reynosa,  where  they  found  a 
field-piece  and  a  quantity  of  soiall  arms.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  Mexicau  G-eneial,  Avalajos,  pro- 
ceeded to  put  Matamoras  in  a  state  of  defense  and 
await  the  approach  of  the  revolutionists,  who  by 
this  time  had  circulated  their  pronuncianiento  and 
the  account  of  their  successes  very  generally. 
General  Canalez,  Governor  of  Tamaulipas,  was 
said  to  be  approaching  Matamoras,  and  Avalajos 
preparing  to  meet  him,  either  to  tiglit  or  negoti- 
ate. The  two  Texan  companies,  hearing  that 
Canalez  was  about  to  take  the  cliief  command  of 
the  revolutionists,  declined  to  cooperate  any  far- 
ther. It  is  now  confidently  reported  that  negotia- 
tions are  pending  between  Carvajal  and  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  if  the  latter  siiall  agree  to  re- 
dress the  grievances  of  Tamaulipas  and  Leon,  the 
rebel  forces  will  be  disbanded. 


The  Polar  Expeditioxs. — All  the  ships  which 
went  to  the  Arctic  Circle  last  year,  from  England 
and  America,  have  returned  without  finding  the 
whereabouts  of  poor  Sir  John  Franklin  or  his  om- 
inously-named vessels,  the  Terror  and  Erebus. 
Tlie  crews  of  eleven  ships  have  in  vain  tried  to 
reach  tlie  secret  so  closely  concealed  iu  the  terri- 
ble wildernesses  that  lie  around  the  pole.  Cap- 
tain Austin's  four  ships,  the  Resolute,  Assistance, 
Intrepid,  and  Pioneer ;  Sir  John  Puoss's  two,  the 
Felix  and  ilary ;  Captain  Penny's  two,  the  Lady 
Franklin  and  Sophia;  the  Prince  Albert,  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  Commodore  FuUen,  (sent  by  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,)  and  Mr.  Grinnell's  two,  the 
Advance  and  Rescue,  have  only  succeeded  in  dis- 
covering that  Sir  John  spent  the  winter  of  1845-6 
on  Beechey  Island.  Detailed  accounts  of  these 
expeditions  will  doubtless  be  given  iu  time. 

On  the  26tli  of  August  last  year,  the  Advance 
and  Rescue  entered  Wellington  Sound,  and  there 
found  Captain  Penny's  two  ships.  Captain  Pen- 
ny had  then  made  the  only  discovery  the  expedi- 
tions were  enabled  to  make.  He  had  found  three 
graves  iu  a  spot  on  Beechey  Island,  and  knew  by 
the  wooden  head-boards — the  dates  on  which  were 
so  late  as  April,  1846— that  they  were  men  of  Sir 
John  Franklin's  crew.  A  direction  post  found  near 
the  graves  was  formed  of  a  boarding  pike-stalf, 
seven  feet  long.  The  spike  end  had  been  broken 
off  within  five  inches  of  the  point  of  the  iron,  and 
the  staff  was  found  lying  on  the  ground.  Some 
canvas  which  was  found  was  proved  by  several 
persons  to  be  part  of  a  trysail  of  one  of  the  ves- 
sels ;  the  letters  N.  C,  ("naval  canvas,")  and  a 
yellow  sort  of  Government  thread  in  it,  showed 
that  it  did  not  belong  to  the  mercantile  marine  of 
England  or  any  other  country.     Shortly  after  the 


American  ships,  those  of  Captain  Austin  and  Sir 
John  Ross  arrived  at  the  same  place. 

On  the  8th  September,  the  Advance  and  Res- 
cue proceeded  through  the  ice  to  Barrow's  Inlet, 
and  on  the  11th  reached  Grifiith's  Island,  beyond 
wliich  they  did  not  go  in  a  westerly  direction. 
They  left  this  on  the  13th,  intending  to  return 
home,  but  were  locked  in  near  the  mouth  of  Wel- 
lington Chanel.  They  were  then  drifted  by  the 
ice-drift  to  75"  25'  N.  latitude,  and  thence  south- 
erly into  Lancaster  Sound.  Here  both  phips  were 
kept  for  five  months.  While  thus  frozen  in,  the 
terrible  night  of  the  Arctic  regions  fell  upon 
them,  and  for  eighty  days  they  remained  in  dark- 
ness !  The  thermometer  (Fahreuheit)_ ranged  40 
degrees  below  zero.  About  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber the  Rescue  was  abandoned  to  economize  fuel 
and  let  the  men  come  together.  For  a  long  time 
they  expected  the  vessel  (the  Advance)  would 
have  been  crushed  in  the  awful  commotion  of  the 
bergs  about  them,  and  slept  in  their  clothes  with 
their  knapsacks  on,  ready  to  take  to  the  ice  in  the 
last  extremity  !  At  last,  on  the  ISth  of  February, 
the  sun  rose,  and  it  was  morning ;  whereupon  the 
crews  cheered  the  luminary  as  if  they  were  Fire- 
worshipers  !  On  the  13th  of  May  the  Rescue  was 
re-occupied;  and  on  the  10th  of  June  the  ships 
came  into  the  open  sea.  Captain  De  Haven  then 
proceeded  to  Greenland,  where  he  refitted,  and 
then  proceeded  northward  ouce  more.  On  the  1 1th 
of  July  he  had  reached  Baffin's  Island.  He  con- 
tinued warping  through  the  ice  till  the  8th  of  Au- 
gust, when  he  became  again  perilously  entangled 
in  a  sea  of  icebergs.  He  there  found  that  the 
north  and  west  were  already  closed  against  him, 
and  seeing  that  further  effort  would  be  useless,  he 
returned.  The  ships  of  tlie  different  expeditions 
reached  their  respective  homes  about  the  same 
time — the  last  week  in  September. 

The  Arctic  e.'^plorers.  Sir  Edward  Parry,  Sir 
James  Ross,  and  Captain  Beechey,  hearing  the  ac- 
counts of  the  expeditions,  were  of  opinion  that  Sir 
John  Franklin  had  taken  the  northwest  passage 
out  of  Wellington  Channel,  Avhich  in  the  opinion  of 
a  great  many  would  lead  into  a  viore  open  expanse 
of  sea.  The  Danish  interpreter  who  went  out  with 
the  Lady  Franklin  is  of  opinion  that  Sir  John  and 
his  ships  are  still  safe.  Captain  Penny  says  thai 
nothing  effective  can  be  done  among  the  icebergs 
of  the  high  lautudes  without  a  screw-steamer.  He 
expressed  himself  ready  to  go  back  again  with 
such  a  vessel,  and  addressed  the  Admiralty  for  the 
purpose.  But  they  decline  to  aid  any  further  at- 
tempts this  season.  Sir  John  Ross,  differing  from 
the  rest,  believes  that  t^ir  John  Franklin  did  not 
proceed  to  the  northwest.  He  credits  the  report 
of  certain  Esquimaux  that  Franklin's  ships  were 
wrecked  in  Baffin's  Bay,  and  a  portitJU  of  the  crews 
murdered  by  the  natives.  Captain  Penny,  how- 
ever, with  a  greater  show  of  correctness,  disbelieves 
the  Esquimaux  statements — interprets  them  dif- 
ferently. For,  tills  matter  turns  upon  the  meaning 
of  some  words  in  the  savage  dialect  of  those  mis- 
erable polar  humau  beings.  Considering  every 
thing,  we  thiuk  it  probable  that  still  further  efforts 
.  will  be  made  to  learn  something  of  Franklin's  fate. 
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HOME  NEWS. 

Accou^TS  from  California  are  always  interest- 
ing. Those  received  toward  the  beginning  of  last 
month  were  of  terrible  import.  The  Vigilance 
Committees  of  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento  had 
been  hanging  several  men  for  robberies.  Two 
men,  named  Whitaker  and  Mackenzie,  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  San  Francisco  Committee, 
who  prepared  to  bring  them  to  punishment ;  but 
they  were  taken  away  by  the  regular  authorities, 
and  the  Committee  then  plotted  to  get  them  again 
by  stratagem.  After  three  days'  confinement,  these 
prisoners  were  taken,  on  Sunday,  24th  of  August, 
from  their  cells,  to  hear  divine  service  in  the  jail 
of  the  city.  Just  as  they  had  taken  their  places, 
the  outer  doors  of  the  prison  were  burst  open, 
and  a  crowd  of  citizens,  rusliing  in,  seized  AVhit- 
aker  and  Mackenzie,  and  carried  them  out,  in  spite 
of  all  resistance.  At  the  same  time,  the  bell  of 
the  Monumental  Engine  Company  began  ringing, 
and  the  people,  who  guessed  or  suspected  the 
nature  of  the  signal,  rushed  in  the  direction  of  the 
rooms  of  the  Vigilance  Committee.  In  a  few 
minutes  a  carriage  drawn  by  two  gray  horses 
dashed  impetuously  into  the  midst  of  them,  and 
in  it  sat  the  pale  and  terrified  prisoners,  with  pis- 
tols at  their  heads.  They  were  quickly  carried 
into  the  Committee  chambers,  (the  first  story  of 
a  large  store,)  and  the  enormous  crowd  waited  in 
a  state  of  agitated  suspense  for  the  result.  In 
twelve  minutes,  the  Avooden  doors  of  the  store 
windows  were  thrown  open,  and  several  of  the 
Committee  appeared  leading  out  the  condemned 
men.  Two  ropes  were  "reeved"  to  a  pair  of 
blocks  above  the  opening,  and  the  ends  of  these 
being  put  round  the  necks  of  Whitaker  and  Mac- 
kenzie, the  miserable  men  were  pushed  out  and 
suspended  in  the  air,  in  sight  of  the  agitated  mul- 
titude. After  they  had  hung  till  life  was  extinct, 
tlie  coroner  was  admitted  to  hold  his  inquest.  In 
Sacramento,  also,  a  body  of  the  citizens  took  the 
law  into  their  own  bands,  and  hanged  a  man  whom 
the  Governor  had  reprieved.  At  Monterey,  Wil- 
liam Otis  Hall,  convicted  of  grand  larceny,  was 
murdered  in  his  cell,  after  the  marshal  of  the 
prison  had  been  gagged  by  five  or  six  men  in  dis- 
guise. The  latest  accounts  say  that  these  execu- 
tions have  ceased,  and  that  crime  has  materially 
diminished.  The  Illinois  steamer  lately  brought 
two  millions  in  gold.  The  auriferous  harvest  con- 
tinues undiminished.  The  c;[uartz  veins  continue  to 
be  worked  with  great  success.  A  disease  had  broken 
out  among  the  Chinese  resembling  the  cholera.  Dr. 
Wozencraft,  United  States'  Indian  Agent,  has  been 
busy  making  treaties  with  the  Indiims  of  the  mid- 
dle counties  of  the  State,  and  nearly  one  hundred 
clans  or  tribes  have  agreed  to  be  peaceably 
disposed  towards  the  whites.  The  searchers  are 
every  where  turning  the  rivers  out  of  their  beds, 
damming  the  streams  and  blasting  the  quartz 
rocks  in  all  directions.  The  prophecies  of  those 
who  said  the  gold  of  California  would  be  quickly 
exhausted  seem  to  be  very  for  removed  from  their 
fulfilment. 

A  great  robbery  took  place  on  the  Isthmus 
lately.  The  specie  train  of  the  Pacific  Company 
was  set  upon  by  robbers  seven  miles  from  Pa- 
nama; three  of  the  guards  were  shot  down,  two 


mortally,  and  the  thieves  carried  off  the  box  of 
gold,  which  they  expected  to  contain  two  milliona 
of  dollars.  Just  tlien  Capt.  Garrison  and  some 
others  came  ujd  and  pursued  them.  The  box  de- 
layed them,  whereupon  they  left  it  and  fled. 
Several  were  taken,  and  it  was  thought  others 
would  be  caught.  Two  colored  men.  Summers 
and  Cromwell,  of  New- York,  were  among  those 
captured ;  two  others  were  Dr.  Berry,  of  New- 
Orleans,  and  Laban  Manning,  of  Elinois.  These 
and  others  are  in  prison. 

The  Panama  Railroad  was  pi-ogi-essing  favor- 
ably. The  engineers  expected  to  run  a  locomotive 
to  Gatoon  by  the  tSth  ult. 

A  Woman's  Rights  Convention  took  place  at 
Worcester,  Mass.,  in  the  middle  of  lust  month. 
Several  ladies  and  gentlemen  contended  that 
women  did  not  occupy  their  proper  jDosition  in 
society ;  that  custom  and  education  conspired  to 
keep  their  natural  powers  in  a  state  of  non- 
development.  In  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  a 
letter  was  read  from  the  "mannish  Mcevia,"  Miss 
Martineau,  the  meaning  of  which  was  that  tlie 
women,  instead  of  theorizing  too  much,  should 
choose  certain  avocations  and  lines  of  thought  and 
life,  and  follow  them  out.  "  The  success  of  women 
in  this  way,"  she  said,  "  would  determine  the  ques- 
tion of  their  fitness  for  those  strenuous  professions 
which  now  belong  to  men."  Miss  Martineau  thinks 
that  a  short  ante-marital  application  to  any  higher 
order  of  business  will  not  have  any  worthy  result ; 
the  calling  or  course  of  life  should  be  followed  on 
to  the  end.  She  seems  to  put  aside  the  marriage 
instincts  very  unceremoniously.  But,  indeed,  un- 
less women  agree  to  do  so,  they  can  hardly  choose 
for  themselves  any  better  avocations  and  duties 
than  those  that  now  belong  to  them.  The  rearing 
of  a  young  family  is  one  of  the  noblest  and  most 
sacred  callings  that  a  vv'oman  or  an  angel  could 
be  engaged  in.  Nothing  so  dignified  as  bringing 
up  the  young  immortals.  Calculating  eclipses, 
haranguing  from  stumps  or  platforms,  or  bleeding 
patients  in  a  hospital,  are  certainly  not  comparable 
to  it.  But  if  women  generally  abjure  that  bring- 
ing up  of  the  little  immortalities,  of  course  they 
may  turn  their  hands  to  any  thing  they  please, 
though  tlicn  the  question  intrudes  itself,  "  How  is 
the  world  to  get  along  ?"  "  What  about  our  pos- 
terity ?"  The  female  Convention  should  think  of 
this.  We  hope  they  are  not  going  to  abolish 
maternity. 

An  immense  coalfield  has  been  surveyed  in 
Iowa.  Dr.  Owen,  the  geologist,  saysthat  between 
Johnson  antl  Iowa  counties  an  uplift  of  carboni- 
ferous sandstone  is  encountered.  The  entire  area 
of  this  new  coal-field  is  not  less  than  20,000  square 
miles,  an  extent  nearly  as  large  as  the  State  of 
Indiana.  He  estimates  the  beds  of  coal  to  be  100 
feet  in  thickness,  and  lying  near  the  surface.  The 
beautiful  river  Des  Moines  runs  through  this  large 
coal-field.  Seeing  that  we  are  not  to  have  in  any 
very  groat  hurry  the  cheap  fire  which  Mr.  Paine 
and  others  have  promised  to  obtain  from  hydrogen 
gas,  this  coal  discovery  will  have  a  highly  bene- 
ficial effect  upon  the  machinery  and  manufactures 
of  the  West;  though  it  is  not  improbable  that,  in 
time,  coal  will  be  entirely  superseded  as  a  means 
of  combustion  and  heat. 
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Attempts  have  been  recently  made  to  remove 
the  seat  of  government  from  Boston,  and  leave  the 
beautiful  State-House  in  the  Common  to  be  appro- 
priated to  some  other  purpos^e  of  general  utility. 
Last  February  it  "was  ordered,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  that  a  joint  special  committee  be 
raised  to  consider  the  matter.  The  Senate  agreed ; 
aud  the  report  was  in  favor  of  removal.  A  series 
of  amendments  and  discussions  followed,  which 
resulted  in  the  failure  of  the  resolve  to  obtain  the 
assent  of  the  Legislature.  The  discussion  will  be 
brought  on  again,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  seat  of  government  will  be  shortly  found  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  Worcester. 

Rejoicings  have  been  lately  made  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  to  Albany,  which 
brings  that  city  aud  New-  Tork  within  three  hours 
and  a  half  of  each  other. 

Preparations  are  made  to  receive  Kossuth  with 
an  enthusiasm  second  only  to  that  which  greeted 
Lafayette  in  1S"28.  A  subscription  to  raise 
$100,000  wherewith  to  present  him  has  been 
spoken  of,  but  as  yet  it  proceeds  rather  slowly 
among  the  general  population.  The  Germans  will 
doubtless  contribute  con  amorc,  but  the  only  liber- 
ality of  the  rest  of  the  community  has  been,  as 
yet,  exhibited  by  two  traders,  who  naturally  de- 
sire to  make  their  very  large  and  handsome  gifts 
serve  as  a  means  of  advertisement.  Mr.  Genin, 
tlie  famous  hatter,  publicly  offers  §1,000,  and  An- 
derson, the  Wizard,  offers  the  produce  of  one  of  his 
necromantic  nodes.  These  are  excellent  and 
praiseworthy  offers;  but  they  prove  how  inti- 
mately the  spirit  of  trade  and  commerce  inter- 
penetrates the  mass  of  our  wealthy  community. 
It  is  a  good  sign  when  motives  of  trade  lead 
men  to  the  performance  of  good  and  generous 
actions. 

Father  Malhew  has  lately  been  in  New- York 
for  a  few  weeks,  preparatory  to  his  setting  out  for 
Europe.  This  distinguished  philanthropist  has 
administered  the  pledge  to  a  vast  number  of  his 
countrymen  in  these  States,  and  thereby  conferred 
a  large  beneiit  not  alone  upon  the  recipients  but 
upon  society  at  large.  The  Hon.  Henry  Clay  has 
suggested  that  a  subscription  be  made  to  compen- 
sate the  Rev.  gentleman  in  some  way  for  his  great 
services,  and  commenced  it  himself.  Father  Ma- 
thew  is  a  very  poor  man  and  a  very  good  man ; 
but  we  are  of  opinion  that  if,  instead  of  the  virtue 
of  an  apostle,  he  had  but  a  larynx  capable  of  run- 
ning u])  a  couple  of  octaves  or  more,  he  would 
have  a  better  chance  of  putting  a  small  modicum 
of  dutt  into  his  friar's  wallet. 

A  telegraph  line  is  at  present  in  operation  con- 


necting Boston  with  Montreal  and  Quebec.  A 
message  can  be  transmitted  from  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  in  a  couple  of 
hours ! 

The  remains  of  a  mastodon  were  lately  discov- 
ered in  Sussex  county,  N.  J.  They  comprised  a 
tusk  ten  feet  long,  teeth  ten  inches  long  and  weigh- 
ing seven  pounds  each,  and  a  fcire-leg  measurmg 
three  feet  six  inches  from  the  fetlock  to  the  knee. 
Indian  traditions  say  that  the  Delaware  was  for- 
merly haunted  by  these  lacustrine  enormities,  and 
that,  after  a  time,  they  went  westward.  Their 
bones  are  often  found  in  Ohio.  The  old  stories  of 
dragons,  hydras,  unicorns,  and  so  forth,  may,  after 
all,  have  had  their  foundation  in  the  traditionary 
fircts  of  remote  generations. 

The  Council  of  New-Orleans  lately  petitioned  to 
have  a  navy-yard  erected  at  that  port ;  but  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  says  he  thinks  the  service 
docs  not  require  any  additional  yards  just  now. 

Major  Tochman,  the  Polish  patriot,  has  com- 
municated to  the  press  at  Yv'ashington  the  address 
of  Louis  Kossuth  to  the  United  States  of  America. 
This  address  was  written  at  Broussa,  in  Asia  Minor, 
in  March,  1850,  and  was  in  the  hands  of  Major 
Tochman  since  February  of  this  year.  It  was 
withheld,  very  naturally,  till  the  liberation  of  Kos- 
suth had  been  determined  on.  It  is  an  eloquent 
spirit-stirring  affair — full  of  all  the  most  noble  and 
elevating  sentiments  of  liberty.  In  it  he  appeals 
to  Americans  as  judges  in  the  high  court  of  Human 
Freedom — the  highest  court  of  appeal  in  the  world; 
and  sets  forth  all  his  aspirations  and  policy  in  the 
attempt  to  liberate  Hungary.  He  says  Hungary 
is  not  yet  conquered  ;  that  he  is  still  Governor  of 
that  nation  ;  and,  in  a  strain  of  fervent  prophecy, 
he  looks  forward  to  a  rising  of  the  Hungarians 
and  other  nations,  which  will  yet  break  the  power 
of  the  despots  in  pieces.  The  style  of  Kossuth  is 
highly  impassioned  and  poetical,  such  as  best 
appeals  to  men  engaged  in  lofty  and  desperate 
courses;  but  it  is  clear  and  vigorous,  and  over- 
ruled by  a  sound  and  steady  judgment.  Kossuth 
intends  to  leave  his  wife  aud  children  in  England. 
This  shows  that  his  heart  is  in  Europe,  and  tliathe 
will  not  stay  long  in  America.  His  heart  is  in 
Hungary ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  will 
soon  take  up  his  abode  in  London,  and  thence 
watch  aud  excite  as  much  as  possible  the  chances 
of  revolution  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Free- 
dom's struggles  arc  not  yet  over  there.  Indeed, 
it  is  probable  that  the  bloodiest  are  about  to  begin. 
Several  French  families  have  gone  across  to  the 
English  island  of  Jersey,  fearing  some  outbreak  in 
France.  ' 


NOTE  TO  PORTRAIT  OF  GENERAL  COOMBS. 


We  hoped  to  have  been  able  to  give,  with  the  portrait  of  General  Leslie  Coombs,  a  biographical 
sketch  ;  but  we  liave  been  disappointed,  not  receiving  it  in  time  for  the  present  number.  It  will  be  an 
exceedingly  interesting  narrative,  and  we  hope  to  give  it  in  the  next  issue. 
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History  of  the  ConHpiracy  of  Pontiac  and  the 
War  of  the  North  American  Tribes  against  the 
English  Colonies,  after  the  Conquest  of  Canadr. 
By  Fraxcis  Parkman,  Jr.  Boston  :  Charles  C. 
Little  and  James  Brown.  London:  Richard 
Bentley. 

This  13  a  truly  valuable  contribution  to  our  his- 
torical literature.  It  is  a  work  of  great  original 
research  into  a  "  strange  eventful  history,"  prose- 
cuted with  unwearied  industry  among  the  buried 
archives  of  governments,  and  through  obscure 
private  records  of  adventure  ;  and  when  we  add 
to  this,  that  the  author,  in  order  that  nothing  might 
be  wanting  to  a  conscientious  performance  of  his 
task,  spent  much  time  by  the  camp  fires  and  in  the 
canoes  of  the  people  wh  >  are  the  principal  subjects 
of  his  work,  that  their  cliaracter  and  habits  might 
be  more  eifectually  studierl,  we  have  indicated  a 
book  which  should  at  least  attract  the  attention  of 
all  intelligent  readers.  It  will  be  found  worthy 
of  a  place  by  the  side  of  the  famous  histories  of  Mr. 
Prescott.  Admirable  in  manner,  ani  profoundly 
interesting  in  the  matter  of  it,  no  library  should 
be  without  it. 

The  Captains  of  the  Old  Woi-ld,  «?  compared  with 
the  great  llodirn  Strategists  ;  their  Campaigns, 
Characters,  and  Conduct ;  from  the  Persian  to 
the  Punic  Wars.  By  Henry  William:  Her- 
bert.   Kew-York :  Charles  Scribner. 

Although  this  is  a  work  intended  for  popular 
circulation,  it  is  a  laborious  and  a  learned  one. 
The  subject  will  necessarily  commend  it  to  the 
general  attention  of  the  public ;  and  when  it  is  ob- 
served that  the  author  has  gone  to  the  original 
sources  for  the  information  necessary  to  liis  design, 
it  will  be  considered  a  work  of  excellent  authority 
on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  We  hope  that 
the  success  of  the  present  volume  will  encourage 
Mr.  Herbert  to  carry  out  his  intention  of  giving  us 
others  on  "  the  Captains  of  Rome,  the  Captains 
of  the  Eastern  Empire,  the  Captains  of  the  Bar- 
barians, the  Captains  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the 
Statesmen  and  Orators  of  each  of  these  periods 
in  succession."  Such  a  series  of  works  would  be 
a  most  interesting  and  valuable  addition  to  our 
literature,  executed  by  a  gentleman  of  such  learn- 
ing and  taste.  The  volume  before  us  is  very 
elegantly  gotten  up  by  the  enterprising  publisher, 
and  is  illustrated  by  designs  of  the  author's  own 
drawing.  The  "  Onset  of  Numidian  Horse  "  is 
exceedingly  spirited. 

Memoirs  of  the  Queens  of  France,  inchiding  a 
3femoir  of  her  Mafjesty  tha  late  Queen  o  f  the 
French,  Marie  Amelia.  By  Mrs.  Forbes 
Bush.  From  the  second  London  edition.  Phil- 
adelphia: A.  Hart,  late  Carey  &  Hart.  Two 
volumes. 

These  are  very  graceful  and  interesting  sketches 
of  the  Queens  of  France  from 'the  earliest  records 


of  the  nation  down  to  the  present  time.  The 
authoress,  with  great  tact  and  admirable  clearness 
of  style,  presents  in  a  succinct  form  the  principal 
facts  in  the  lives  of  these  personages,  illustrating 
their  character  and  actions  without  tediousnesss 
or  circumlocution.  She  has  made  a  book  both 
interesting  and  instructive. 

Naval  Life;  or.  Observations  both  Af oat  and  on 
Shore.  By  W.  F.  Lyn-ch,  U.  S.  N.  "  New- York : 
Charles  Scribner.     1851. 

Sketches  of  the  lives  and  adventures  of  sailors 
are  probably,  as  a  class,  the  most  readable  of  all 
books.  This  one  is  exceeilingly  so,  and  will  well 
repay  perusal.  Lieutenant  Lynch  is  well  known  to 
the  reading  public  by  his  narrative  of  the  explora- 
tion of  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  Ladies  of  the  Covenant :  Memoirs  of  Distin- 
guished Female  Characters,  embracing  the  period 
of  the  Covenant  and  the  Persecution.  By  Rev. 
James  Anderson.    New- York:  J.  S.  Redfield. 

If  the  times,  in  Scotland,  of  wliich  this  volume 
treats  were  literally  those  which  tried  men's  souls, 
these  most  interesting  and  instructive  memoirs  will 
show  that  for  heroism,  fortitude,  and  self-sacriticing 
devotion  to  their  faith  and  their  duty,  the  gentler 
sex  were  no  less  worthy  of  the  crown  of  glory  than 
their  illustrious  fathers,  brothers  and  husbands. 

Watching  Spirits.  By  Mrs.  Ellet.  New- York: 
Charles  Scribner.     1851. 

Mrs.  Ellet,  in  this  elegant  little  work,  has  entered 
a  new  field.  Her  graceful  pen  could  have  found 
no  more  fitting  one.  She  has  divided  her  subject 
in  the  f)llowing  manner:  "Watching  Spirits;" 
"Tiie  Ministry  of  Angels;"  "The  Lessoning  of 
Angels ;"  "  Elect  Angels,  or  Angelic  Relations  to 
the  Work  of  Christ;"  "  Departed  Spirits;"  •'  Apos- 
tate Spirits."  The  book  is  elegantly  printed,  and 
iliustrated  by  fine  engravings  from  pictures  by  the 
old  masters. 

Margaret;  a  7 ale  of  the  Real  and  the  Ideal,  d:c. 
By  the  Author  of  "  Pliilo"  and  "  Richard  Erlney 
and  the  (Tovernor's  Family."  Boston:  Phil- 
lips, Sampson  &  Co. 

A  revised  edition  of  this  remarkable  book. 
Those  who  have  not  read  it  will  be  surprised  at 
the  remarkable  genius  displayed  by  the  author. 
Primitive  New-England  scenes  and  characters 
drawn  with  singular  vividness  and  individuality; 
at  least,  if  not  in  accordance  with  our  preconceived 
ideas  of  them,  are  formed  by  the  author  into  the 
most  matter-of-fact  background  of  a  canvas  where- 
on are  displayed  the  loveliest  ideals  of  his  fancy, 
and  through  which  ho  causes  to  gleam  fitfully,  and 
sometimes  wi*h  an  uncertain  radiance,  flashes  of 
poetry,  moral  teachings,  and  religious  thoughts 
wonderful  for  their  boldness  and  power. 
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Episodes  of  Insect  Life.  By  Acheta  Domes- 
TicA.  Third  Series.  New- York  :  J.  S.  Redfield. 
1851. 

This  vohime  completes  the  series  of  tliis  beau- 
tiful, instructive  and  entertaining  work.  Having 
ah'eady  expressed  onr  opinion  of  its  merits,  we 
need  only  say  that  it  is  carried  through  by  the 
author  witli  the  same  spnit  and  vivacity,  and  that 
!Mr.  Redtield  has  accompHslifd  his  idea  to  make  it 
one  of  the  most  elegant  series  of  volumes  that  has 
ever  been  issued  from  the  American  press. 


Moral  Refectionx,  Sentences  and  Maxims  of  Fran- 
cis, Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld.  Newly  Translated 
frmn  the  French,  loith  an  Introduction  andJVotes; 
to  which  are  added  Moral  Sentences  and  Ma.vims 
of  Stanislaus,  King  of  Poland.  New-York  : 
William  Gowans. 

These  world-famous  maxima,  so  often  quoted  and 
referred  to,  could  not  have  fallen  into  better  hands 
for  a  new  edition  of  them  than  Mr.  Gowans'.  The 
maxims  of  Rochefoucauld  for  shrewdness,  worldly 
wisdom,  and  point  of  expression,  are  unsurpassed ; 
not  wholesome,  however,  in  themselves,  but  re- 
quiring just  such  illustrations  and  modiiications 
from  other  writers  as  the  publisher  has  introduced. 
A  very  comi)lete  catalogue  of  books  of  maxims  is 
introtluced  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  which  adds 
to  its  value.  The  work  is  gotten  ttj)  in  very  ad- 
mirable style. 

The  Fall  of  Poland :  containing  an  Analytical  and 
a  Philosophical  Account  of  the  Causes  which 
Conspired  in  the  Ruin  of  that  Nation,  together 
with  a  History  of  the  Country  from  its  Origin. 
By  L.  C.  Saxton.  New- York : '  Charles  Scrib- 
ner.     1851. 

This  is  certainly  a  work  executed  with  great 
labor.  There  seems  to  be  no  subject  that  could  by 
any  possibility  be  supposed  to  be  connected  with 
tlie  history  of  this  unfortunate  nation  but  what  is 
elaborately  discussed  by  the  author ;  morality,  lit- 
erature, political  theories  and  religion,  everything, 
is  brouglit  in.  We  trust  the  zeal  and  industry  of 
the  author  will  be  rewarded  by  communicating  to 
a  large  and  appreciative  audience  the  stores  of 
knowledge  he  has  so  laboriously  wrought  up  for 
their  benefit,  that  he  may  be  rewarded  for  his 
good  intentions. 


Gulliver  Joi :  his  Three  Voyages.  The  Young 
Emigrant;  The  Boy  and  the  Buok ;  Madeline 
Tube  and  Crystal  Palace.  Uncle  FranVs 
Home  Stories.  Three  new  volumes.  New- 
York:  Charles  Scribner. 

These  fine  little  volumes  we  can  highly  com- 
mend, both  for  their  attractive  form  and  beautiful 
illustrations,  as  well  as  for  the  admirable  manner 
in  which  are  blended  interest  and  instruction  for  the 
juveniles,  in  their  pages.     The  first  named  is  full 


of  that  kind  of  imagination  and  ingenuity  wliich  so 
attracts  boys  in  the  original  Gulliver. 


A  Class  Book  of  Chemistry,  in  lohich  the  Princi- 
ples of  the  Science  are  familiarly  explained 
and  applied  to  the  Arts,  Agriculture,  Physio- 
logy, IJieteties,  Ventilation,  and  the  most  import- 
ant Phenomena  of  Nature.  For  Schools  and 
Popular  Reading.  By  Edward  L.  Youmans. 
New- York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  200  Broadway. 

In  our  opinion  this  is  the  best,  most  practical 
and  useful  manual  of  chemistry  that  has  been  pub- 
lished. Most  clear  and  concise  in  its  arrangement, 
there  are  none  who  will  not  find  it  a  most  valuable 
addition  to  their  useful  books. 


Posthumous  Poems  of  William  Motherwell 
Boston :  Ticknor,  Reed  <fe  Fields. 

This  selection,  edited  by  William  Kennedy,  the 
friend  and  coadjutor  of  Motherwell,  will  be  wel- 
come to  the  many  admirers  of  this  Scottish  bard. 
It  is  issued  uniform  with  his  other  works  by  the 
publishers. 

T'he  Indications  of  the  Creator ;  or,  the  Natural 
Evidences  of  Final  Cause.  By  Geouge  Tayloe. 
New-York :  Charles  Scribner. 

A  very  well-written  and  sometimes  eloquent 
work.  The  author  has  grouped  together  very 
admirably  the  great  fact.s  and  principles  of  the 
sciences  of  Astronomy,  Geology,  Comparative  Phy- 
siology, and  Physical  Geography ;  and, in  a  manner 
deserving  of  great  praise,  deduced  from  them  the 
doctrines  they  teach  respecting  their  great  Crea- 
tor and  Sustauier. 


Sunbeams  and  Shadows,  and  Buds  and  Blossoms. 
By  Georgie  A.  Hulse.  New- York :  D.  Apple- 
ton  cfe  Co. 

This  book,  we  should  think,  would  be  a  great 
favorite  with  all  lady  readers.  It  is  gay  and  yet 
patlietic,  lightsome  and  yet  sad.  The  authoress 
wields  a  graceful  pen,  and  paints  characters  with 
no  little  skill.  There  is  a  fine  undertone  of  reli- 
gious sentiment  and  earnest  feeling  pervading  the 
whole,  and  elevating  it  above  the  ordinary  novel. 


A  Budget  of  Willow  Bane  Stories.  By  Uncle 
Fkaxk.     New-York  :  Charles  Scribner. 

A  Peep  at  our  Neighbors.  The  Sequel  to  the 
Willow  Lane  Budget.     Same  Publisher. 

These  are  admirable  little  children's  stories, 
and  beautifully  illustrated.  They  are  gotten  up 
in  just  the  style  such  things  should  be.  The 
stories  are  admirably  adapted  to  their  purpose  of 
instruction  and  amusement;  and  the  embellish- 
ments, while  they  give  delight  to  the  eye  of  the 
child,  will  cultivate  it  stastc. 


SCOVIIiL  8l  CO.,  PROPRIETORS, 

KO.  3i5  BROADWAY,  NBW-YOKK. 


FOR    THE    DESTRUCTION^    OF 

€©dkroac!ies,  Bed  Bugs,  Rl0t!is,ABts,  Flies,  Fleas,  and  Iiisects  en  Plants  5 
asraiited  -^^itlaoist  Poisoia. 

ALSO, 

PILLS,  FOR  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  RATS  AND  MICE, 


Within  5  minutes  after  being  thrown  in  their  vicinity. 
Frice,  Flask  oi-  5£ox,  50  cIs. 

PRINCIPAL  DEPOT,  424  BPiOADWAY,  NEW-YORK. 

HEAD  THE   FOLLOWING-  LETTERS. 

New-York,  October  1,  1850. 
I  have  made  a  chemical  examination  of  the  Vegetable  Po-wder  prepared  by  Mu.  Emanuel  Lyon, 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  insects.  I  do  not  tind  it  to  contain  anything  deleterious  to  health,  or 
what  raiyht  bo  considered  poisonous  to  the  human  species ;  but  it  is  very  destructive  to  insects,  when- 
ever they  are  forced  to  inhale  the  fine  particles  or  dust  occasioned  by  throwing  the  Powder  forcibly 
in  places  where  they  frequent.  LAWRENCE  REID,  Professor  of  Chemistry, 

N".  Y.  Hospital. 
JAMES  R.  CHILTON,  M.  D.,  Chemist. 
For  sale  by  the  only  authorized  agent  for  Ohio,  B.  H.  MEAKINGS,  189  Walnut  Street,  near  the 
comer  of  Fifth. 

These  articles  received  a  premium  at  the  Fair  of  the  American  Institute,  in  18-18,  and  the  hio-hest 
premium  at  the  fair  of  1850.  Feb.,  '51   12t 
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Adapted  to  every  required  operation  of  weighing,  as  RAILROAD  SCALES,  FOR  TRAINS  OR 
SINGLE  CARS,  in  use  on  nearly  all  the  principal  Railroads  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

WAREHOUSE  SCALES,  (dormant  and  portable,)  HEAVY  PORTABLE  SCALES  on  wheels 
for  Foundries,  Rolling  Mills,  Iron  Houses,  &c.,  STORE  SCALES,  Various  Modifications,  COUNTER 
SCALES,  &c.,  HAY  and  COAL  SCALES,  made  entirely  of  Iron  and  Steel. 

These  Scales  have  been  long  known  and  severely  tested ;  amd  the  universal  confidence  felt  in  then* 
accuracy  and  perfect  adjustment  is  such,  that  they  are  now  regarded  as  the  standard  from  which 
there  is  no  appeal. 

E.  &  T.  FAIRBANKS  &  CO.,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt 

April,  '51,  12t,  FAIRBANKS  &  CO.,  89  Water  Street,  N.  T. 


THE  demand  has  become  so  great 
for  T.  Gilbert  &  Co.'s  ^olian 
Piano  Fortes,  that  the  subscribers  have 
been  compelled  to  open  a  second  Ware- 
room  for  the  accommodation  of  theu' 
customers.     They  now  offer  at 

333  BROADWAY, 

CORNER  OF  ANTHONY  STREET, 

AND    AT 

447  BROADWAY, 
BETWEEN  GKAND  &  CANAL  STS., 

ihe  largest  assortment  of  Pianos, -with  and  without  the  ^olian  Accompaniment,  ever  offered  in  this  city. 

Fcom  the  greatly  increase  c/  demand  for  the  JSolian  Piano  Fortes,  and  the  testimonials  in  their  favor 
received  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  they  are  sui-e  they  have  only  to  become  known,  to  take  pre- 
cedence of  all  others. 

Prices  of  ^olian  Piano  Fortes,  from  |325  to  $700. 

Grand  Pianos,  with  and  without  the  jEolian. 

Second-hand  Pianos  taken  in  exchange.     Pianos  to  hire. 

July, '51,  12t.  "WATERS  &  BERRY,  333  &  447  BROADWAY. 


breckinhidg: 

^ouHSCllots  at  SLaiu, 

OFFICES,    4    &    5   NEW   CITY   HALL, 


Henry  Chapman  Banks,  1 

JoMN  Bartow  Breckinridge.  ' 


MAINE, 
VERMONT, 
RHODE    ISLAND, 

CONNECTICUT, 
PENNSYLVANIA, 


MARYLAND, 
OHIO, 
INDIANA, 
KENTUCKY, 

TENNESSEE, 


IffK'W-TOIRK. 

EMS 

r 

OH 

ILLINOIS, 

LOUISIANA, 

MICHIGAN, 

TEXAS, 

IOWA, 

ALABAMA, 

WISCONSIN, 

FLORIDA, 

MISSOURI, 

VIRGINIA, 

SOUTH    CAROLINA. 

Depositions  and  acknowledgments  of  deeds  for  the  above  States  taken  anywhere  in  the  State  of 
New- York.     Particular  attention  given  to  the  collection  of  claims.  July,  '51,  12t. 


^ssA^ansussass's^o 


Broadway,  cor.  Warren  st.,  (opposite  the  Park,)  New-York, 

MAKES   TO    ORDER, 
MILITARY  and  NAVY  UNIFORMS,   FANCY  COSTUMES,   UNDER  GARMENTS  of  the 
finest  quality  and  most  approved  styles;    HOSIERY,    SILK   and  LINEN   CAMBRIC    HAND- 
KERCHIEFS,  CRAVATS,    GLOVES,  Ac.  &c. 

SHIRTS   MABU   T©   ORBER, 

AFTER  THE  LATEST  PARIS  PATTERNS. 

i^"  Gentlemen  will  please  notify,  as  soon  as  possible,  any  defects  they  may  find  in  articles  fur- 
nished by  us,  in  order  to  have  them  either  exchanged,  or  promptly  and  satisfactorily  altered. 

Feb.  '51,  12t. 


^  ^S»fc.  iSrv._ 
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It  is  refreshing,  after  so  long  and  pro- 
found a  silence  in  that  quarter,  to  obtain 
a  declaration  of  opinion  on  national  politics 
from  a  leading  Democrat.  So  great  has 
been  the  demand  and  so  limited  the  supply 
of  late,  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  there 
should  be  some  inquiry  for  the  poHtical 
opinions  of  the  lesser  lights  that  shine  only 
in  the  absence  of  stars  of  the  first  magni- 
tude. Verily  it  is  in  the  sphere  of  mind  as 
in  that  of  material  things:  when  genius,  the 
divine  luminary,  shines  not  forth,  the  iUumi- 
uating  qualities  of  gas  provide  a  pale  and 
wan  substitute.- 

Such  are  the  reflections  awakened  by  a 
perusal  of  the  letter  recently  addressed  by 
the  Hon.  George  M.  Dallas,  through  the 
Hon.  Guy  M.  Bryan,  of  Texas,  to  twenty 
odd  millions  of  glorious  republicans.  Moun- 
tain scenery  is  supposed  to  exert  an  enlarg- 
ing influence  upon  the  ideas.  Its  images 
of  grandeur  awaken  all  that  is  sublime  in 
thought ;  its  grand  elevations  are  sugges- 
tive of  dignity  and  power;  and  its  pure  at- 
mosphere removes  far  into  the  obscure  dis- 
tance the  intellectual  horizon.  Who  will 
doubt  the  verity  of  this  influence  after  lis- 
tening to  the  Delphic  voice  which  has  been 
uttered  from  Schooley's  Mountain  ?  Hear 
and  judge  : — 

Schooley's  Mountain  Spring,       ) 
New-Jersey,  July  25,  1851.  ) 

"  My  Dear  Sir  : — Having  escaped  the  heats  of 
Uie  city,  I  am  almost  iaclined,  amid  the  beauties 
of  nature  which  surround  me  here, — the  high  hills, 

VOL,    VIII.      NO.    VI.      NEW    SERIES. 


the  pure,  cool  air,  the  fragrant  forests,  and  the 
ripening  harvests,— to  postpone,  until  my  return  to 
arid  streets  and  studies,  the  attention  to  which 
ydur  request  is  entitled.  I  cauuot,  however,  feci 
at  rest  while  imagining  that  my  silence  may  pos- 
sibly be  misinterpreted,  and  therefore  hasten  to 
send  jou  the  views  which  you  are  kind  enough  to 
wi^h  repeated. 

"  Of  the  topics  of  your  letter,  dated  the  4th 
inst,  from  Peach  Point,  Brazoria  county,  Texas, 
I  have  long  entertained  definite  and  decided 
opinions.  As  they  are  somewhat  different  from 
any  avowed  by  public  men  in  this  quarter,  I 
should  feel  diffident  in  holding  or  confessing  them, 
were  it  not  that  every  day's  progress  in  our  great 
federal  experiment  confirms  to  me  their  soundness, 
indeed  their  absolute  necessity.  I  cannot  work 
out  the  safety  of  the  Union  in  their  absence.  That 
union  was  designed  and  is  fitted  to  be  the  best 
and  most  permanent  security  for  as  much  of  com- 
bined freedom  and  happiness  as  societies  are  per- 
mitted to  enjoy ;  and  it  has  always  seemed  to  me 
not  merely  rash  and  in-ational,  but  grossly  illo- 
gical, to  disclaim  or  doubt  any  of  its  essential 
springs  of  vitality.  Union,  in  its  political  sense,  is 
the  opposite  of  consolidation.  The  elements  ne- 
cessary to  a  bare  idea  of  a  union  are  antagonistic 
to  those  of  a  consolidation  ;  and  yet  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  all  the  mistakes  and  mischiefs  to 
which  we  have  been  subjected,  found  an  origin  in 
the  habitual  tendency  of  many  very  able  states- 
men to  import  from  old  consolidated  empires  their 
products  of  legislation  and  government,  and  to  fast- 
en them  upon  the  new  American  condition  of  mere 
federal  union.  How  often  do  we  hear  and  see  the 
strictly  deconstitutionalized  term  '  nation'  substi- 
tuted for  that  of 'union '.'—a  substitute  plausible 
and  innocent  in  the  sphere  of  foreign  nations,  bnt 
full  of  insinuating  and  pernicious  encroachment 
wherever  the  domestic  limits,  reservations  and 
guaranties  are  involved.  It  found  no  place  in  the 
structure  framed  by  the  Convention  of  1787. 
Were  I  not  at  this  moment  away  from  home,  more 
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ia  search  of  health  than  disposed  to  labor,  I  should 
be  tempted  to  noie,  from  Congressional  and  Ex- 
ecutive records,  some  of  the  errors  apparently  run 
into,  both  of  reasoning  and  of  policy,  under  the 
seductive  influence  of  round  language.  No  stronger 
illustrations  could  be  given  of  Mirabeau's  asser- 
tion that  'words  are  things,'  (ay,  and  fatally 
serious  things,  too,)  than  the  extent  to  -which,  with 
such  aids,  the  meaning  of  our  Constitution,  if  not 
the  nature  of  our  government,  has  been  affected. 
I  am  not  so  unjust  as  to  question  the  motives  of  | 
those  who  have  thus  deviated  ;  they  must  rather 
be  regarded  as  misled  by  a  sort  of  ambitious  pa- 
triotism, so  intently  aiming  to  augment  the  great- 
ness, wealth  and  power  of  their  country,  as  un- 
guardedly to  overlook  the  peculiar  complications 
and  nice  adjustment  of  its  political  system. 

"As  a  people,  we  are  generally  calm  and  con- 
servative— perhaps  more  tamely  so  than  is  con- 
genial with  the  spirit  and  anticipations  of  the 
Constitution.  There  is  one  provision  of  that  in- 
strument, which  more  strongly  than  any  other 
marks  its  practical  wisdom,  and  yet  it  is  curious 
to  see  with  what  almost  superstitious  dread  we 
shrink  from  bringing  it  into  action.  I  refer  to  the 
power  and  process  of  amendment.  Our  organic 
law  was  put  in  writing,  its  delegations  and  re- 
strictions of  jurisdiction  were  given  express  and 
visible  certainty;  but  as  all  human  fabrics  are 
confessedly  imperfect,  and  should  ever  be  adapt- 
able to  the  times,  the  mode  of  peaceful  change, 
correction  or  addition,  was  prescribed  with  equal 
exactness.  Why  is  it  that  we  endure  years  ot 
dangerous  agitation,  unsettling  our  sentiments  as 
fellow-citizens,  and  winding  gradually  up  to  a  social 
convulsion,  rather  than  frankly  resort  to  this  prof- 
fered expedient  ?  Certainly,  the  Constitution  can- 
not be  touched  with  too  much  reverence ;  certainly, 
what  is  usually  stigmatized  as  '  tinkering'  at  it 
should  be  resolutely  avoided ;  but  when  it  is  plain 
that  the  proper  occasion  has  arisen,  that  nothing 
less  solemn  can  be  efficacious,  and  that  the  very 
Union  it  creates  and  conservates  is  at  risk,  why 
are  we  to  recoil  from  the  provided  sanctuary  ? 
O'le  of  the  authorized  forms  of  amending  is  unac- 
companied by  hazard  of  any  kind — that  of  Con- 
gressional recommendation,  to  be  followed  by  the 
approval  of  three  fourths  of  the  local  Legislatures. 
Such  a  process  seems  just  now  to  be  unpromising, 
but  it  may,  after  candid  and  diffuse  discussion,  turn 
out  otherwise.  Surely  the  Union  is  valued  suffi- 
ciently to  rally  for  its  risk  and  renovation  twenty- 
four  of  the  thirty-one  States ;  or  are  we  already  pre- 
pared to  admit  that  the  American  people  have 
become  incapable  of  self-government,  incapable 
of  appreciating  the  true  sources  of  their  wonderful 
progress,  and  incapable  of  discarding  the  blind 
though  boisterous  guides,  ready  to  lead  them, 
through  disunion,  into  mu'ual  and  rancorous  jeal- 
ousies, into  dependence  on  foreign  guardianship, 
into  civil  and  servile  wars,  and  into  the  poor  feuds 
of  village  trades  and  tariffs.  I  think  it  always  a 
mistake  to  falter  m  reliance  upon  the  shrewd  and 
sober  judgment  of  the  great  body  of  our  fellow- 
citizens.  They  were  wise  enough  to  discern  the 
untried  excellence  of  the  Constitution ;  they  were 
wise  enough  to  amend,  ay,  and  most  admirably, 
the  work  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  Washing- 


ton, Madison,  Franklin  and  Hamilton.  Are  they 
not  wise  enough,  then,  to  apply  a  single  and  simple 
cure  for  a  disease  which,  after  many  years  of 
latent  torpor,  has  suddenly  alarmingly  developed  ? 
With  me  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  my  countrymen 
be  given  the  legitimate  opportunity,  they  will  ex- 
pressly and  unqualifiedly  prohibit,  sooner  or  later, 
what  I  have  heretofore  humbly  believed  they  had 
by  the  strongest  implication  already  prohibited. 
They  will  prohibit  from  being  forced  by  the  soph- 
istries of  zealots  to  enact  the  part  of  consohdation ; 
they  will  place  the  constitutional  canon  too  palp- 
ably for  misconstruction  against  the  self-slaughter 
of  intermeddling  with  institutions  and  rights  ex- 
clusively of  State  creation.  State  responsibility, 
and  State  control ;  they  will  render  it  impossible, 
by  any  process  short  of  treason  or  revolution,  to 
convert  the  confederacy  into  the  means  of  destroy- 
ing the  equality  of  its  own  members,  or  to  direct 
its  energies  to  fulfil  the  behests  of  some  higher  law 
starting  up  from  the  ever-ranging  and  incalculable 
phantasies  of  the  inner  man. 

"  I  have  dispassionately,  but  anxiously  watched 
the  manifest  of  political  sentiment  in  the  North  and 
East,  since  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  and  shall 
be  most  happy  to  find  my  impression  dispelled  in 
the  future.  At  first  the  movements  of  the  masses 
were  independent  of  leadership,  and  gave  a  noble 
earnestness  to  indicate  their  good  faith,  and  to 
maintain  the  institutions  and  harmony  of  the 
Union;  but — and  1  say  it  with  reluctance  — the  hori- 
zon was  not  long  permitted  to  remain  so  flattering. 
The  abolitionists  beat  again  their  barbaric  gong ; 
the  love  of  representative  assemblages,  regular  or 
casual,  was  again  taunting  and  vindictive ;  paltry 
and  personal  ambition  renewed  the  agitation  by 
which  alone  its  hopes  are  fed ;  Vermont,  Massa- 
chusetts, Ohio,  New- York,  and  even  Pennsylvania, 
exhibited  in  succession  sad  proof  that  their  respect- 
ive portions  of  the  great  Whig  party  were  unwil- 
ling to  forego  the  customary  rallying  outcry  against 
the  South.  They  affected  not  to  know,  to  disbe- 
lieve as  fanciful,  or  to  despise,  if  real,  the  dangers 
of  their  course ;  the  bold  bully  of  Anti  slavery  de- 
fied to  his  face  the  eloquent  apostle  of  Union,  and 
defied  him  with  impunity.  The  newspaper  edi- 
torials, with  exceptions  few  and  far  between, 
merged  in  the  common  current;  at  last  it  has  be- 
come quite  manifest  (has  it  not  ?  and  why  repress 
our  convictions  ?)  that  the  expectation  fondly  in- 
dulged of  tranquilizing  the  country  by  the  leg  8- 
lative  measures,  is  delusive.  The  act  for  the  ex- 
tradition of  fugitives  is  the  pretext  for  protracted 
and  persevering  war  upon  the  guaranties  of  the 
Constitution ;  and  if  we  are  to  raise  the  siege  to 
which  that  instrument  is  still  subjected,  can  we  do 
better  than  reinforce  it  from  the  arsenal,  and  with 
the  orders  of  the  people  ?  I  desire  nothing  so 
much  as  the  safety  of  the  Union.  Place  it  beyond 
the  striking  distance  of  cunning,  as  well  as  mad 
fanaticism.  Do  this,  if  yen  can,  without  resorting 
to  the  final  remedy ;  but  if  you  cannot,  then  give 
to  the  Constitution  an  express,  positive,  prohibitory 
amendment,  which  shall  for  ever  end  the  entangle- 
ments and  pretexts  of  interpretation. 

"  But  what,  you  may  ask,  if  this  doubtful  and 
dilatory  course  should  prove  abortive?  Much 
time   and  opportunity  will  have   been   afforded. 
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Congress,  the  Executive,  and  the  people  will  have 
perceived  that  the  resources  of  the  Constitution 
for  the  defense  of  the  State  rights  were  patiently 
exhausted,  and  may  become  sensible  that  a  single 
further  step  of  invasion  will,  like  the  last  feather 
on  the  camel's  back,  break  down  the  confederacy. 
At  all  events,  the  responsibility  of  pertinaciously 
perverting,  after  reiterated  warning,  the  functions 
of  the  Union,  wiU,  even  more  strongly  than  now, 
rest  with  those  who  dare  gravely  claim  to  dom- 
ineer the  condition  and  consciences  of  others. 
Instead  of  forbearing  remonstrance,  of  reasoning, 
and  of  appeals  to  the  bulwark  of  the  fundamental 
compact,  the  quick  instinct  of  self-preservation  will 
alone  be  left.  Even  at  that  crisis,  when  disunion, 
partial  or  temporary,  shall  seem  the  alternative  on 
which  to  shun  consolidation,  I  shall  not  cease  to 
hope  that  faction  may  yet  be  stunned  into  sobriety, 
and  that  the  confronting  presence  of  liberty  and 
usurpation  may,  in  this  western  world  of  ours,  ter- 
rify the  latter  into  retreat. 

"  I  do  not  think  that  I  misjudge  my  countrymen 
in  saying,  that  the  party  in  the  wrong  must  ulti- 
mately yield;  but  it  is  well  to  remember,  that  in 
order  to  retain  the  position  of  right,  extreme  for- 
bearance is  necessary,  and  that  perhaps  gross  op- 
pression may  for  a  season  be  most  lionorably 
borne.  In  contests  of  speculative  politics,  a  salu- 
tary something  can  always  be  anticipated  from  the 
soothing  and  truth-disclosing  influence  of  time.  To 
fling  the  gauntlet  while  yet  the  civil  controversy 
is  undecided  ;  to  mutiny  from,  and  quit  a  garrison 
within  which  you  may  really  have  more  friends 
than  foes,  is  chivalry  of  the  kind  painted  by  Cer- 
vantes. Napoleon,  the  restive  and  intractable, 
owned  and  inculcated.as  toall  projects,  the  wisdom 
of  waiting  '  till  the  pear  is  ripe,'  and  not  imitate 
the  savage  who  cuts  down  the  tree  to  reach  tlie 
fruit.  Southern  men  whose  faith  wavers  in  the 
meaning  and  purpose  of  the  Constitution,  as  to 
State  equality  and  non-intervention,  are  naturally 
made  testy  and  choleric  by  their  own  misgivings; 
but  it  is  the  province  of  conscious  ju-tice  and  per- 
fection to  be  patient,  and  to  abide  the  inevitable 
triumph  of  truth.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten, 
that  however  convenient  and  admissible  in  ordinary 
parlance  the  language  is,  there  are,  under  the 
Constitution,  no  such  separate  realities  as  '  South- 
ern rights ;'  that  an  outrage  upon  reserved  sover- 
eignty, on  any  subject,  is  just  as  much  an  infringe- 
ment of  my  right  in  Pennsylvania  as  of  yours  in 
Texas,  and  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  on 
this  side  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  have  been 
taught  by  experience  and  reflection  to  know  that 
their  dangers,  in  peace  or  in  war,  have  their 
sources  in  the  North.  A  citizen  who  truly  esti 
mates  and  loves  the  Union,  who  is  capable  of 
comprehending  that  to  the  domestic  tranquillity 
and  enduring  freedom  of  the  American  people  it 
is  a  political  necessity,  feels  as  sensitively  a  blow 
inflicted  upon  one  great  interest  or  region  as  upon 
another — upon  the  fisheries,  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  liberty  of  the  seas,  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  or  the  local  sovereignty  over  soil  and 
slavery.  The  right  to  fish  is  no  more  Northern 
than  Southern  ;  the  right  which  was  in  momentary 
jeopardy  at  Ghent,  of  exclusive  use  of  the  waters 
of  the  Mississippi,  is  no  more  Western  than  East- 


ern ;  and  the  right  not  to  be  impressed  by  British 
naval  audacity  was  cherished  alike  in  the  fields  of 
Kentucky  and  on  the  Atlantic  coast ;  and  so  I  tell 
you  that  the  right  of  each  State  to  be  accounted 
an  equal  of  every  other  State,  and  to  secure,  if  she . 
so  pleases,  to  her  inhabitants  tlie  enjoyment  of  as 
ample  and  unrestricted  a  scope  for  tiie  exercise  of 
their  minds  and  means  as  can  be  secured  else- 
where, is  not  a  sectional,  not  a  Southern,  but  a 
common  Union  or  constitutional  right.  Such,  I 
am  sure,  was  the  design  of  all  those  who,  as  master 
workmen,  built  on  the  basis  of  the  confederation 
the  United  States;  such  I  believe  to  have  been 
the  sense  of  those  who,  after  the  most  widely 
popular  form  of  consultation,  adopted  the  struc- 
ture, and  entered  upon  it-i  occupancy ;  and  such 
must  be — for  tlie  truth  is  mighty  and  will  prevail — 
the  ultimate  judgment  even  of  those  who,  with  the 
bigoted  frenzy  of  crusaders,  would  attain  what 
their  delirium  deceives  them  bv  depicting  as  '  the 
will  of  God.' "         *  *    '        *  * 

Such  are  the  opinions  of  a  sometime 
Vice  President  upon  the  great  topics  that 
have  agitated  the  Union.  We  propose 
briefly  to  review  the  opinions  here  presented, 
not  as  possessing  any  intrinsic  merit,  nor  as 
hkely  to  exercise  any  important  influence 
upon  thought  or  action  in  reference  to  any 
great  interests,  nor  yet  as  emanating  fi'om  a 
source  likely  to  give  weight  to  any  opinion 
by  the  prestige  of  an  established  political 
leadership ;  but  simply  because  the  trans- 
parent Machiavelism  of  the  distinguislied 
writer  has  displayed,  what  his  more  adroit 
competitors  for  the  Presidency  would  fain 
conceal,  the  aims  and  thoughts  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Democratic  party. 

Mr.  Dallas,  in  company  with  a  few  of  the- 
same  sort,  distinguished  for  the  intensity  of' 
their  partisan  antipatliifS,  regards  consoli- 
dation as  the  especial  evil  genius  of  this 
Republic.  The  federal  bond  he  regards  as 
too  strong,  and  likely  to  merge  the  separate' 
sovereignties  of  the  States  into  one  vast, 
overshadowing  empire.  And  while  profess- 
ing admiration  and  devoted  attachment  for- 
the  Union,  he  proposes  to  weaken  its  bond 
for  the  sake  of  enhancing  the  dignity  of  the 
State  sovereignties.  An  occasion  more  op-- 
portune  than  the  present  might  have  been 
selected  for  the  promulgation  of  such  de- 
nationalizing opinions  ;  for  if  the  destiny  of" 
the  Union  is  likely  to  be  aSected  in  any 
way  by  the  discussion  of  the  great  question 
of  the  day,  it  will  inevitably  arise  from  the 
preponderance  of  the  centrifugal  over  the 
centralizing  force.  While  the  harmony  of' 
the  States  is  disturbed  by  the  conflict  of  a^ 
diversity  of  policy  and  interest,  there  is  little,- 
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to  fear  from  consolidation.  At  such  times 
our  study  should  be  to  discover  how  we  may 
cemoiit  most  firmly  the  Union,  while  the 
discussion  of  such  dangerous  abstractions 
should  be  deferred  to  times  when  more  is  to 
be  feared  from  apathy  than  from  agitation. 
That  there  exists  no  pressing  and  immedi- 
ate necessity  for  the  discussion  of  this  topic, 
is  strikingly  evinced  by  the  fact  that  such 
acute  politicians  as  Mr.  Dallas  discover  so 
strong  an  opposite  tendency,  that  they  are 
willing  to  hazard  their  expectations  and 
reputations,  if  they  have  any,  upon  an  effort 
to  ride  into  place  and  power  upon  the  cur- 
rent of  State-right  opinions. 

If  there  evei-  arrives  a  time  when  the 
well-balanced  structure  of  our  Union  will 
be  in  danger  from  consolidation,  it  will  hap- 
pen when  some  grand  scheme  of  conquest, 
like  that  conceived  for  the  administration  of 
which  Mr.  Dallas  was  a  member,  shall  ab- 
sorb the  thought  and  feeling  of  the  nation. 
Such  unholy  bandings  to  pillage  and  annex 
territory  exert  the  very  influence  which  Mr. 
Dallas  dreads.  The  strongest  governments  are 
those  which  exist  among  plundering  hordes ; 
while  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  industry, 
intellectual  and  moral  culture,  the  legitimate 
pursuits  of  civilized  societies,  have  a  ten- 
dency to  distribute  and  equalize  pohtical 
powers.  In  ages  widely  separated  by  time, 
and  under  dissimilar  conditions  of  social  ex- 
istence, the  republics  of  Rome  and  France 
sank  under  the  weight  of  an  imperial  ambition. 

The  sentiments  of  Mr.  Dallas  call  to  mind 
the  days  of  the  Titans,  when  similar  doc- 
trines were  propounded  by  a  Calhoun.  Mr. 
Calhoun  impressed  his  age  with  a  conviction 
of  his  earnestness.  Those  who  differed 
from  him  saw  more  reason  to  regret  the 
overwrought  sensibility  of  his  temperament 
than  to  censure  his  motives  or  doubt  his 
power.  He  was  Southern  in  heart  and  im- 
Ipulse,  and  actuated  by  a  generous  warmth, 
that  ennobled  the  man,  notwithstanding  his 
errors  of  judgment.  The  prophetic  warn- 
ings of  such  a  mind  challenge  the  attention, 
however  they  may  fail  to  convince  the  rea- 
son, and  become  the  rallying-cry  of  devoted 
partisans. 

The  history  of  the  severest  struggle 
through  which  our  Union  has  yet  been  call- 
ed to  pass,  leaves  little  to  fear  from  the  same 
weapon  in  hands  such  as  those  of  Mr.  Dal- 
las. It  is  the  club  of  Hercules  in  the  hands 
of  Paris. 


The  author  of  the  Schooley's  Mountain 
letter  has  displayed  presumption  if  not  praise- 
worthy ambition  in  attempting  to  mount 
the  rostrum  so  recently  left  by  the  great 
master-spirit  of  discontent.  He  draws  about 
his  meagre  limbs  the  robe  of  his  master,  with 
less  dignity  than  self-satisfaction,  and  glances 
vi'ith  complacency  at  his  admired  propor- 
tions, as  he  counterfeits  the  tone  and  man- 
ner of  his  ideal.  We  will  listen  to  the 
voice  of  the  oracle. 

The  great  error  of  the  day,  reasons  this 
first-born  of  wisdom's  children,  consists  in  a 
misapplication  of  the  term  "  7iation"  an  "m- 
portfrom  old  consolidated  empires,''^  unsuited 
to  "  the  new  American  condition  of  mere 
federal  unionP  We  have  been  taught  by 
the  poets  that  there  is  but  little  in  a  name  ; 
but  we  venture  to  assert  that  a  nation  has 
not  half  the  fragrance  that  invests  a  mere 
federal  union  for  the  delicate  sense  of  the 
philosophic  Pickwickian.  It  is  left  in  un- 
certainty whether  Mr.  Dallas  aims  his  criti- 
cal thrust  against  those  devoted  self- lauda- 
tors who  delight  to  distinguish  ourselves 
and  our  country  as  "a  great  nation,"  or 
whether  the  objects  that  excite  his  indigna- 
tion are  those  inoffensive  beings,  the  makers 
of  dictionaries,  whose  single  and  humane 
effort  is  to  rescue  good  English  from  the 
hands  of  murderers  ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
Mr.  Dallas  is  deeply  concerned  for  the  safety 
of  our  country,  while  there  are  those  who 
are  silly  enough  or  wicked  enough  to  call  it 
a  nation.  If  the  stability  of  our  institutions 
is  endangered  by  it,  however  much  we  may 
regret  the  loss  of  a  euphonious  word  from 
our  language,  interwoven  as  it  is  with  not  a 
few  pleasant  associations,  we  solemnly  de- 
clare, and  write  it  with  a  firm  pen,  that  dan- 
gerous word,  that  emissary  from  old  con- 
solidated empires,  must  be  forthwith  ban- 
ished from  the  dictionaries. 

We  cannot  restrain  an  emotion  of  pity  for 
one  who  sees  air-drawn  daggers  in  such 
minute  and  inoffensive  objects  ;  but  as  such 
hallucinations  are  confirmed  by  opposition, 
we  will  pass  without  disputing  the  reality  of 
the  phantom  to  graver  topics  suggested  by 
this  subject. 

It  would  have  been  gratifying  to  have 
learned  from  Mr.  Dallas  the  precise  causes 
which  in  his  judgment  are  productive  of 
danger  to  the  existence  of  the  State  sover- 
eignties, and  it  would  hardly  be  deemed  un- 
reasonable to  have  required  him  to  establish 
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his  premises  before  proceeding  to  discuss  the 
consequences  flowing  from  them.  But  this 
he  has  carefully  avoided,  as  much  out  of 
regard  for  the  danger  as  for  the  difficulty  of 
such  an  attempt. 

Without  consulting  either  the  prudence 
or  the  apprehensions  of  Mr.  Dallas,  we 
will  venture  to  present  a  few  thoughts 
upon  that  part  of  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration which  he  has  so  signally  neg- 
lected. It  requires  a  mind  of  somewhat 
enlarged  capacity  to  con  prehend  the  division 
of  powers  established  by  the  Constitution 
between  the  General  Government  and  those 
of  the  States.  The  Federal  Government  is 
supreme  and  sovereign,  though  constitution- 
ally restricted  to  certain  powers  affecting 
equally  all  the  members  of  the  Union.  It 
possesses  all  the  attributes  of  sovereignty  : 
it  can  legislate  and  enforce  its  legislation  ; 
it  is  self-sustained ;  possesses  powers  ade- 
quate to  its  own  protection,  and  for  the  de- 
fense of  every  member  of  the  confederacy. 
It  establishes  its  own  tribunals,  not  only 
authorized  to  adjudicate  all  questions  arising 
under  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the  United 
States,  but  with  power  to  determine  contro- 
versies between  the  citizens  of  different 
States,  and  between  St?  tes  themselves.  And 
still  higher  in  importance,  its  tribunals  are 
clothed  with  authority  to  determine  all  ques- 
tions arising  from  a  collision  of  the  consti- 
tutions and  laws  of  the  States  with  those  of 
the  United  States,  With  foreign  nations  it 
treats  on  the  footing  of  a  sovereign  power, 
and  its  compacts  and  guaranties  depend  for 
their  efficacy  on  no  higher  authority  than 
that  reposed  in  it  by  the  Constitution. 

Such  are  the  admitted  powers  of  the 
Federal  Government ;  and  whether  we  choose 
to  apply  to  such  a  pohtical  system  the  name  of 
a  "nation"  or  a  "mere  federal  union,"  cannot 
add  to  or  abate  from  its  essential  character- 
istics, or  from  the  powers  rightfully  exercised 
under  it.  For  ourselves,  designing  to  dic- 
tate definitions  to  no  one,  we  deem  the  word 
"  nation "  more  expressive  of  the  dignified 
character  of  the  United  States  than  any  less 
significant  term. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  term  "  nation" 
implies  consolidation.  As  apphed  to  our  Con- 
stitution, it  implies  the  consolidation  of  the 
federal  powers  in  an  organic,  objective  gov- 
ernment. 

But  the  term  consolidation,  when  applied 
by  the  declaimers  as  a  bug-bear,  has  a  far 


different  signification,  and  points  to  an  ag- 
gressive spirit  supposed  to  lurk  in  the  frame- 
work of  the  Federal  Constitution,  struggling 
by  insidious  encroachments  to  overwhelm 
the  State  sovereignties. 

The  nationality  of  the  United  States  is  in 
no  respect  inconsistent  with  tlie  independent 
sovereignty  of  the  States.  The  States  are 
not  subordinate,  but,  like  the  United  States, 
limited  sovereignties,  each  supreme,  inde- 
pendent and  self-sustaining  within  its  proper 
sphere ;  that  is  to  say,  where  the  exclusive 
powers  of  the  General  Government  are  not 
encroached  upon. 

Every  citizen  resident  within  the  States  is 
at  once  a  member  of  the  general  and  the 
local  community — a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  of  his  own  State.  From  him 
all  loyalty  and  sincere  attachment  is  due  to 
both.  The  immediate  and  intimate  bearing 
which  the  institutions  of  his  State  have  upon 
his  social  and  material  interests  will  assure 
at  least  as  firm  an  attachment  to  them  as  to 
a  system  more  remote  from  his  observation, 
and  whose  operations  affect  his  interests  in 
a  manner  more  remote  and  more  difficult  to 
understand.  Under  such  circumstances,  for 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  become  an 
instrument  of  erecting  a  consolidated  empire 
upon  the  ruin  of  the  State  sovereignties,  im- 
plies treason  to  an  authority  which  affection, 
duty  and  interest  conspire  to  preserve  in  its 
intf^grity. 

Who,  then,  are  the  conspirators  whose, 
machinations  excite  so  lively  an  apprehen- 
sion in  the  brain  of  our  philosopher  'i  Who- 
ever they  may  be,  the  first  act  of  encroach- 
ment upon  the  State  sovereignties,  the  first 
breathings  of  such  treason,  are  not  recorded 
in  the  history  of  our  political  existence.  Are 
not  the  Northern  States  struggling  to  en- 
force the  constitutional  guaranty  of  a  purely 
local  State  right,  under  circumstances  evinc- 
ing the  strength  of  their  attachment  for  the 
Union  ?  Are  not  sacrifices  of  honestly  en- 
tertained opinions  and  prejudices  daily  made, 
to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  law  ?  The 
warmth  of  the  discussion,  the  fermentations 
and  disturbances  occasionally  arising  in 
some  of  the  Northern  States,  and  gradually 
yielding  to  the  peaceful  sway  of  law,  furnish 
the  strongest  argument  in  behalf  of  the  loy- 
alty of  the  North  to  the  Constitution.  These 
indications  are  rightly  inter]jreted  by  gener- 
ous minds  in  every  section  of  the  Union,  and 
give  strength  to  the  conviction  that  there 
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yet  exists  among  us  enougli  of  forbearance 
with  the  opinions  of  others,  and  of  fratei'nal 
sympathy,  to  transmit  our  noble  Constitu- 
tion— the  gift  of  a  generation  that  is  past — 
in  all  its  purity  to  the  generation  which  shall 
succeed  to  us. 

To  minds  constituted  like  that  of  Mr. 
Dallas,  these  considerations  are  inapj^recia- 
ble.  But  fortunately,  if  they  do  not  possess 
the  power  of  appreciating  that  which  is 
noble  and  dignified,  they  are  themselves  the 
more  easily  appreciated  in  their  length  and 
breadth,  compass  and  volume. 

Mr.  Dallas  has  mistaken  the  indications  of 
the  political  horoscope.  From  the  lofty 
elevations  of  Schooley's  Mountain  he  may 
have  observed  all  the  stars  in  the  firmament 
in  their  courses,  but  he  has  failed  to  discover 
their  conjunctions ;  his  astrology  is  as  much 
at  fault  as  his  philosophy.  The  most  sen- 
sitive and  jealous  among  the  sisterhood  of 
States  have  no  need  nor  desire  for  his  sym- 
pathy, and  can  gain  as  little  from  his  cham- 
pionship as  the  Union  can  lose  by  the  woi-st 
act  of  treason  of  which  his  genius  is  capable. 

Mr.  Dallas  thinks  that  Vt'e  are,  as  a  peo- 
ple, rather  too  conservative  and  calm  ;  too 
much  so  for  our  good ;  too  much  so  to  fulfil 
the  destiny  marked  out  for  us  by  our  Con- 
stitution. It  may  be  so ;  but  it  seems  strange 
that  so  apathetic  a  race  '"'' should  endure 
years  of  dangerous  agitation,  unsettling  our 
sentiments  as  fellow-citizens^  and  winding 
gradually  up  to  a  social  convulsion^  That 
must  be  a  strange  conservatism  that  can 
agitate  to  the  \Q.vgQ,  of  a  social  crisis,  but 
cannot  remove  the  cause  of  agitation  with- 
out belying  its  own  principles ;  that  a  most 
desirable  calmness  that  can  maintain  itself 
throughout  such  fermentations. 

But  it  matters  little  whether  we  be  con- 
servative or  radical,  calm  or  impetuous,  if 
the  fact  be  that  we  are  winding  up  to  a 
social  convulsion.  Let  us  stand  upon  this 
firm  ground — not  so  elevated  as  the  summit 
of  Schooley's  Mountain — and  look  about  us 
for  the  portents  of  the  coming  storm.  Is  it 
in  the  honor  recently  achieved  by  our  com- 
mercial marine  ?  Is  it  in  the  widely-expand- 
ing wings  of  our  commei'ce  ?  Are  railroads, 
telegraph  lines  and  canals,  stretching  into 
and  subduing  forests,  the  emissaries  of  the 
infernal  power,  forging  chains  for  freedom 
in  the  dark  caverns  of  the  earth  ?  All  these 
agents  are  about  us,  coiling  their  folds 
tighter  and  tighter,  and  straimng  tlieir  acti- 


vities to  achieve  some  strange  destiny  for  us. 
Does  the  secret  lie  in  prosperity  at  home 
and  honor  abroad — in  industry,  abundance 
and  contentment?  It  may  perhaps  be  por- 
tended in  the  silence  that  pervades  and  sur- 
rounds certain  closed  and  deserted  buildings, 
not  long  since  noisy  with  the  clangor  of 
wheel  and  anvil.  Then  again  may  it  not 
lurk  in  the  necessity  for  electing  a  Democrat- 
ic successor  to  Fillmore  ? 

It  would  seem  highly  probable  that  this 
last  is  the  true  origin  of  Mr.  Dallas's  appre- 
hensions for  the  future;  for  throughout  his 
patriotic  letter  he  nowhere  loses  sight  of  this 
means  of  accomplishing  that  beneficent  con- 
summation. 

We  will  venture,  then,  to  assume  that  the 
impending  ruin  can  only  be  averted  by  the 
election  of  a  Democratic  President  at  the 
approaching  presidential  election  ;  and  thus 
having  placed  ourselves  in  sympathy  of  pur- 
pose and  feeling  with  Mr.  Dallas,  we  will 
examine  in  order  to  admire  the  adroitness 
with  which  he  applies  the  means  requisite 
to  that  end,  or  to  wonder  at  the  presump- 
tion involved  in  the  attempt,  as  the  result 
may  warrant. 

Two  notable  champions  of  Democracy  are 
at  this  moment  watching  each  other  over 
the  wide  regions  that  separate  the  peninsula 
of  the  North  from  the  farthest  South,  ready 
to  meet  in  terrible  encounter  some  day : 

"Two  planets  rushing  with  aspect  malign 
Of  fiercest  opposition  in  mid  sky." 

But  for  a  certain  "noise  and  confusion," 
one  would  long  since  have  spoken  to  some 
purpose ;  while  the  other  prudently  keeps 
silence,  lest  a  worse  noise  and  confusion 
should  ensue. 

At  this  juncture,  a  feeble  trumpet-note  is 
heard  in  an  unexpected  quarter.  A  former 
politician,  supposed  long  since  to  have  been 
dead  and  buried  and  embalmed,  is  lustily 
piping  away  like  a  very  Anthony  Van  Cor- 
laer,  till  the  little  valleys  of  the  Schooley 
ring  again  with  the  clangor,  though  the 
sound  is  scarcely  audible  so  far  off  as  the 
Atlantic. 

With  a  composure  worthy  of  the  highest 
conscious  rectitude,  the  discontented  are 
invited  to  unite  in  an  agitation  for  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  designed  to  guar- 
antee more  eflfectually  and  for  ever  to  secure 
the  rights  of  the  States  from  federal  en- 
croachments.    There  is — what  a  politician 
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stands  most  in  need  of,  next  to  a  God  and  a 
party — an  issue,  a  something  to  attach  ad- 
herents, to  inflame  zeal,  to  turn  the  breath 
of  patriotic  enthusiasm  full  into  the  sail  of 
the  fortunate  craft  that  has  been  lucky 
enough  to  trim  for  a  breeze  from  the  right 
quarter.  The  time  was,  when  personal 
superiority  attracted  the  admiration  and 
determined  the  choice  of  the  millions  ;  when 
heroic  fortitude  and  self-devotion  were  ideal- 
ized and  worshipped.  In  those  days  heroes 
were  mngnified  to  demi-gods,  and  men  were 
but  slaves ;  but  now-a-days  ideas  are  the 
heroes,  and  those  who  ride  them  in  the  race 
for  glory  are  their  squires  and  lackeys.  The 
time  may  yet  come  when  a  joint  consulship 
of  ideas  and  ideal  men  will  control  the  des- 
tiny of  mankind.  Tha,t  will  be  a  happy 
day  for  the  world,  but  a  sad  one  for  such 
politicians  as  Mr.  Dallas. 

Will  not  our  calm  and  conservative  peo- 
ple seize  upon  this  real  and  tangible  propo- 
sition, for  lack  of  something  better  to  contend 
and  wrangle  about  ?  Shall  not  mass  meet- 
ings be  assembled,  and  sharp  quills  be  dipped 
in  gall  for  such  an  occasion  ?  We  think  not; 
though  the  voice  that  has  spoken  from 
Schooley's  Mountain  should  be  uttered  from 
every  peak  of  the  Alleghanies,  though  Mr. 
Dallas  should  prove  a  false  j^rophet  and  a 
worse  politician. 

But  we  are  told  that  we  ought  not  to 
falter  in  our  reliance  on  the  shrewd  and 
sober  judgment  of  our  fellow-citizens,  and 
we  are  assured  that  they  will  rally  in 
their  might  to  prop  up  the  tottering  frag- 
ments of  the  Union.  A  more  cunning 
demagogue  would  have  professed  to  trust 
that  sober  judgment  to  work  a  happy  issue 
out  of  that  impending  crisis,  without  the  aid 
of  paper  barriers  to  keep  apart  the  warlike 
spirits  of  the  States.  It  would  be  a  notable 
example  of  forbearance,  worthy  of  beginning 
a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  human 
actions,  should  an  infuriated  people,  rushing 
hendlong  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  result 
dictated  by  passion,  stop  in  their  career  to 
erect  bulwarks  strong  enough  to  resist  their 
impetuosity.  In  that  day  madmen  will 
erect  cells  and  forge  chains  to  curb  their  own 
fury. 

But  Mr.  Dallas  is  not  much  out  of  his 
reckoning,  for  all  this  inconsistency.  His 
dramatic  talent  has  been  overtasked  in 
sketching  the  characters  of  his  dramatis 
personcB,  and  in  contriving  his  plot ;  but  in 


the  catastrophe  he  displays  his  highest  tragic 
mood. 

"What,"  he  inquires,"?/  this  doubtful 
and  dilator^/  course  should  prove  abortive  ^^^^ 
A  world  of  despair  for  the  experiment  of  free 
government  and  for  the  shrewdness  and 
sobriety  of  the  popular  judgment  is  implied 
in  those  portentous  words  doubtful  and 
dilatory.  When  this  crisis  arrives,  we  are 
assured  that  the  quick  instinct  of  self-pres- 
ervation will  grasp  at  disunion  as  the  only 
alternative  left.  So  Mr.  Dallas  can  look 
through  the  present  and  cnlmly  contemplate 
disunion  as  a  possible,  nay,  a  probable  resolu- 
tion of  impending  difficulties.  Much  allow- 
ance ought  at  all  times  to  be  made  for  dif- 
ferences of  judgment  and  feeling  ;  but  it  is 
safe  to  say  of  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  opportunities  that  Mr.  Dal- 
las has  wasted  to  understand  the  purest 
system  of  political  freedom  the  world  has 
yet  produced,  and  to  become  imbued  with  a 
generous  attachment  to  its  principles,  and 
who  yet  can  calmly  look  disunion  in  the 
face,  and  calculate  its  present  and  future  ad- 
vantages that  the  air  he  breathes  and  the 
food  he  consumes  were  better  bestowed  upon 
the  humblest  drudge  that  has  a  warm  and 
honest  heart.  Fratricide  may,  under  pos- 
sible circumstances,  be  justified  by  the  quick 
instinct  of  self-preservation ;  but  the  man  who 
suffers  his  mind  to  become  familiar  with  such 
a  thought,  under  any  degree  of  provocation 
however  great,  is  guilty  of  the  crime  with- 
out the  justification.  To  such  a  mind  the 
principle  of  union  is  expediency,  and  that 
which  to  other  minds  is  sacred  and  reverend 
is  valued  by  it  from  the  dollar-and-cent 
standard. 

It  is  time  that  we  should  all.  North  and 
South,  East  and  West,  come  to  an  under- 
standing about  this  much  talked-of  disunion. 
And  we  might  as  well  know  it  first  as  last, 
that  the  thing  is  impossible.  Union  is  indeli- 
bly stamped  upon  the  geographic  features  of 
our  continent;  it  is  a  part  of  our  political  and 
social  being ;  it  is  determined  for  us,  whether 
we  will  or  no,  by  our  physical  and  moral 
constitutions  ;  and,  to  expi'ess  the  whole  in  a 
phrase  vastly  popular  at  this  day  with  those 
of  Mr.  Dallas's  way  of  thinking,  it  is  our 
manifest  destiny. 

The  indissoluble  character  of  the  marriage 
bond  is  by  allcivihzed  societies  acknowledged 
to  be  the  strongest  means  of  repressing  do- 
mestic discords  and  dissensions ;  and  if  we 
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would  be  good  citizens,  we  must  train  our 
minds  to  regard  the  Union  as  equally  indis- 
soluble, and  our  charities  to  fit  us  to  live 
harmoniously  together  under  it.  So  long 
as  threats  of  disunion  are  tolerated,  and  dis- 
union is  regarded  as  an  alternative  for  any, 
even  the  worst  of  conditions,  there  will  be  no 
end  to  the  haughty  demands  fostered  by 
local  and  sectional  interests  and  peculiarities, 
whether  at  the  North  or  South,  East  or 
Wes"",  and  backed  by  threats  of  secession 
which  must  inevitably  spring  from  the  mis- 
conducted warmth  of  an  active,  enthusiastic 
and  ambitious  people. 

We  repeat  what  under  other  words  we 
have  already  said,  there  is  no  peaceful  and 
legal  means  by  which  this  Union  can  be  dis- 
solved. Revolution  may  overwhelm  it,  an- 
archy may  paralyze  it,  but  no  method  exists 
by  which  it  can  be  torn  asunder  short  of 
violence.  No  tribunal  exists,  or  can  exist, 
possessing  authority  adequate  to  pronounce 
a  decree  of  divorce  that  shall  remit  the  States 
to  a  condition  of  absolute  independence. 
That  which  destroys  the  Constitution  must 
be  superior  to  it.  Where  shall  such  tran- 
scendent authority  be  found  ?  Not  in  Con- 
gress, for  that  is  the  creature  of  the  Consti- 
tution ;  the  national  legislature  derives  its 
authority  from  no  inherent  right  in  the 
people's  representatives  to  govern,  nor  from 
any  gift  of  power  independent  of  the  Consti- 
tution, but  from  the  Constitution  itself.  The 
right  to  impair  or  annul  the  guaranties  of 
the  Constitution  has  not  been  conferred  upon 
Congress,  and  therefore  cannot  be  exercised 
by  it.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution  wisely 
provided  a  means  of  future  amendment;  but 
like  Cortez,  when  once  they  were  united 
under  a  common  standard  upon  the  firm  soil 
of  a  new  world,  they  destroyed  the  ships 
in  which  they  had  been  tossed  upon  a  tem- 
pestuous sea,  and  trusted  their  all  to  a  com- 
mon destin3\  While  any  number  of  the 
States  remain  loyal  to  the  Union,  there  is 
but  one  power  that  can  adjudge  its  over- 
throw, and  those  who  deem  themselves  equal 
to  the  undertaking  must,  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  appeal  to  the  God  of  war. 

We  are  not  among  those  who  believe  in 
passive  submission  under  all  circumstances 
to  constituted  authority.  The  right  of 
revolution  —  a  right  absolutely  inalienable 
among  mankind — sets  the  limit  of  obedience 
to  constituted  authority  ;  but  that  right 
is  the  last  and  most  solemn  appeal  from  op- 


pression, and  he  who  resorts  to  it  is  execrated 
as  a  traitor  or  revered  as  a  hero,  according 
to  the  justice  and  necessity  of  resistance,  and 
the  moderation  with  which  it  is  conducted. 

A  proper  regard  for  the  consequences 
which  must  ensue  from  a  determined  denial 
of  the  rights  of  any  member  of  the  confede- 
racy cannot  fail  to  inspire  due  respect  for 
the  guaranties  of  the  Constitution ;  and  while 
on  the  one  hand  it  will  deter  aggressors,  on 
the  other  it  teaches  those  who  take  fire  at 
any  fancied  interference  with  their  rights  the 
folly  and  imprudence  of  their  reiterated 
threats  of  disunion.  Were  these  conse- 
quences less  terrible,  a  necessary  check  upon 
passion  would  be  lost,  and  there  would  re- 
main less  hope  for  the  experiment  of  free 
government  than  the  history  of  our  country 
has  hitherto  justified. 

Reflecting  minds  in  every  section  of  the 
Union  are  deeply  weighing  those  considera- 
tions vividly  presented  by  the  recent  agita- 
tions. A  generous  and  enduring  attach- 
ment for  the  Union  is  every  where  gaining 
strength,  and  the  clamor  of  demagogues 
finds  fewer  listeners  at  the  present  day  than 
at  any  previous  time. 

There  are  a  few  turbulent  spirits  left  who 
with  Ml'.  Dallas  fan  the  flame  of  discord  for 
their  personal  advantage,  and  who,  under  the 
pretense  of  an  ardent  desire  to  preserve  the 
State  sovereignties,  hope  to  ingratiate  them- 
selves with  the  discontented;  who  raise  the 
cry  against  consolidation  as  a  mere  stepping- 
stone  to  an  ambition  that,  would  erect  itself 
over  the  fragments  of  the  Union  rather  than 
submit  to  occupy  the  position  for  which 
nature,  in  the  imequal  distribution  of  her 
gifts,  designed  them.  But  Mr.  Dallas  is  as 
yet  the  only  public  man  who  has  ventured, 
while  asserting  that  there  are  elements  of 
agitation  at  work  threatening  social  convul- 
sion and  the  forcible  dissolution  of  the  na- 
tion, to  propose  a  course  which,  if  adopted 
under  such  circumstances,  would  blow  the 
embers  into  a  flame  of  resistless  fury. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  extravagances 
of  Mr.  Dallas,  let  us  turn  to  the  masterly 
discriminations  of  these  suljjects  —  seces- 
sion, nullification  and  revolution — presented 
in  a  recent  letter  from  the  Hon.  Henry 
Clay.  This  most  gifted  of  living  states- 
men, who  has  carried  an  intellect  of  un- 
surpassed comprehensiveness,  a  judgment 
remarkable  not  less  for  its  solidity  and  sobri- 
ety than  for  its  rich  stores  of  well-considered 
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experience,  and  a  sway  over  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  his  countrymen  seldom  possessed 
by  more  than  one  man  in  a  century,  far 
beyond  the  period  when  grosser  natures 
succumb  to  the  conflict  of  their  own  discor- 
dant elements,  still  thinks  and  feels  in  uni- 
son with  the  brightest  intellects  and  the 
warmest  hearts  that  enrich  our  country  and 
our  age.  The  letter  to  which  we  have 
alluded  is  one  of  the  noblest  emanations  of 
his  pen,  and  should  be  seriouslj'  considered 
for  its  intrinsic  merit  and  wise  teachings. 
Mr.  Clay  presents  in  the  following  paragraphs 
a  vivid  idea  of  the  identity  of  secession  and 
nullification  in  reference  to  the  false  principle 
from  which  they  have  their  origin : — 

"Nullification  and  secession  have  sprung  from 
the  same  meti'.physical  school;  and  tl»e  latter  is 
the  ally,  if  not  the  offspring  of  the  former.  They 
both  agree  that  a  single  State  is  invested  with 
power  to  nullify  the  laws  of  all  the  other  States, 
passed  by  Congress;  but  nuUitication  claims  a 
right  to  accomplish  that  object,  and  to  remain  at 
the  same  time  in  the  Union ;  whilst  secession 
asserts  a  right  to  attain  it  by  withdrawing  from 
the  Union,  and  absolving  the  State  from  all  obli- 
gation to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States.  They  both  maintain  tliat  a  resort  to  either 
process  is  peaceful  and  legitimate.  Nullification 
derived  an  ambiguous  but  contested  support  from 
the  memorable  resolutions  of  the  States  of  Virginia 
and  Kentucky,  adopted  in  1798-9;  but  these  reso- 
lutions afford  no  color  or  countenance  to  the  pre- 
tensions of  secession. 

"The  doctrine  of  secession  assumes,  that  anyone 
of  the  thirty-one  States  composing  the  Union, 
wherever  or  however  situated,  whether  in  the  inte- 
rior or  on  the  frontier,  has  a  right,  upon  its  own 
separate  will,  and  according  to  the  dictates  of  its 
exclusive  judgment,  to  withdraw  from  the  Union 
whenever  it  pleases ;  that  this  act  of  secession  is 
peaceful,  and  not  to  be  controverted  or  obstructed 
by  tie  rest  of  the  States,  or  by  the  application  of 
any  force,  within  the  limits  of  the  seceding  State, 
to  execute  the  laws  of  the  United  States  ;  and  that 
thereupon,  the  State  and  its  citizens  are  absolved 
from  all  obligations  and  duties  to  the  United  States, 
and  become  a  power  as  indepenilent  and  sovereign 
as  any  of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  doctrine 
maintains  that  this  right  of  secession  may  be  exer- 
cised whenever  the  State  deems  it  has  sufficient 
cause ;  at  all  tunes — in  a  state  of  profound  peace 
and  prosperity,  or  in  the  midst  of  a  furious  war 
raging  in  all  our  borders;  and  that,  in  the  latter 
case,  transforming  itself  into  a  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent nation,  it  may  escape  the  calamities  of 
war,  make  a  separate  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
common  enemy,  become  neutral,  or  even  ally  itself 
with  that  enemy,  and  take  up  arms  against  the 
United  States.  It  asserts  this  right,  although  it 
may  lead,  in  process  of  time,  to  the  promiscuous 
dotting  over,  upon  the  surface  of  the  territory  of 
the  United  States,  of  petty  independent  nations, 
establishing  for  themselves  any  form  of  govern- 


ment, free  or  despotic,  known  to  mankind,  and 
interrupting  the  intercourse  and  violating  or  men- 
acing the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  dismembered 
confederacy.  It  contends  for  this  right  as  well  for 
Louisiana  as  for  South  Carolina,  although  the  pro- 
vince of  Louisiana  cost  us  so  much  money,  and  was 
nigh  involving  us  in  a  foreign  war;  for  Texas, 
although  it  occasioned  us  a  war  with  Mexico,  the 
payment  of  ten  millions  of  dollars  to  arrange  its 
boundaries  and  to  acquire  it,  many  were  willing 
to  risk  a  war  with  England ;  and  for  distant  Cali- 
fornia, although  that  was  acquired  by  the  double 
title  of  conquest  and  the  payment  of  an  ample 
pecuniary  consideration. 

"The  alleged  right  of  secession  is,  I  apprehend, 
sometimes  confounded  with  aright  of  revolution; 
but  its  partisans  mean  a  totally  different  thing. 
They  contend  that  it  is  a  peaceful,  lawful,  and,  if 
not  constitutional  remedy,  tliat  it  is  not  forbidden 
by  the  Constitution.  They  insist  that  it  is  a  State 
right,  to  be  recognized  and  respected;  and  that, 
whenever  exercised  by  a  State,  far  from  being  cen- 
sured or  condemned,  the  State,  if  necessary,  is  enti- 
tled to  the  co-operation  of  other  States.  The  pru- 
dent valor  of  these  partisans,  in  imitation  of  the 
previous  example  of  the  friends  of  nullification, 
disclaims  the  purpose  of  using  themselves,  and 
protests  against  the  application  to  them  of  any  phy- 
sical force. 

"  The  right  of  revolution  is  that  right  v  hicli  an 
unjustly  oppressed  people,  threatened  with,  or 
borne  down  by,  intolerable  and  insupportable 
tyranny  and  injustice,  have,  of  resorting  to  forcible 
resistance  to  prevent  or  redress  the  wrongs  with 
which  they  are  menaced,  or  under  which  they  are 
suffering.  It  may  aim  simply  at  a  removal  of 
grievances,  or  it  may  seek  totally  to  change  the 
existing  government,  or  to  establish  within  its 
limits  a  new  government.  It  is  a  right  not  con- 
fined by  the  boundaries  of  States,  (although,  being 
organized  political  bodies,  they  may  be  capable  of 
giving  greater  effect  to  revolutionary  efforts,)  but 
it  belongs  to  oppressed  man,  whatever  may  be  his 
condition.  In  all  revolutions,  however,  there  are 
two  parties — those  who  revolt,  and  the  government 
which  they  forcibly  resist.  There  are  generally 
two  opposite  opinions,  also,  entertained  of  the 
cause  of  resistance — that  of  those  who  rise  in 
rebellion, believing  themselves  to  be  wronged,  and 
that  of  the  existing  government,  which  denies  hav- 
ing inflicted  any  oppression  or  injustice.  It  is  in- 
cumbent upon  wise  and  considerate  men,  before 
they  hastily  engage  in  a  revolution,  deliberately  to 
consider  the  motives  and  causes  of  revolt,  and  care- 
fully to  calculate  the  probable  consequences  of  for- 
cible resistance.  If  unsuccessful,  they  know  that 
they  will  be  guilty  of  treason,  and  incur  the  penalty 
inflicted  upon  traitors." 

It  is  proper  that  those  who  profess  doc- 
trines which,  in  any  country  where  the  free- 
dom of  speech  is  less  absolute  than  in  our 
own,  would  be  deemed  to  have  a  tincture  of 
treasonable  license  in  them,  should  under- 
stand distinctly  what  it  is  they  profe.'^s;  so 
that  those  who  have  been  misled,  through 
want  of  reflection,  may  return  to  allegiance 
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to  the  Constitution  ;  and  that  those  who 
persist  in  propagating  destructive  heresies, 
may  be  marked  for  such  distinctions  as 
sometimes  confer  notoriety  with  very  Httle 
honor. 

It  is  gratifying  to  reflect  that  the  hearts 
of  the  people  are  essentially  true  to  the  Con- 
stitution ;  that  while  a  few  discordant  spirits, 
like  restless  breakers,  tumble  to  their  own 
destruction  upon  the  firm  bulwarks  that  gird 
the  domain  of  an  overwhelming  power,  the 
great  heart  of  the  nation  heaves  placidly 
beneath  a  propitious  sky,  fulfilling  the  grand 
purpose  of  its  existence. 

So  long  as  the  hearts  of  the  people  are 
right,  there  is  little  to  fear  from  their  tongues. 
There  never  was,  and  probably  there  never 
will  be,  an  age  free  from  a  certain  degree  of 
tendency  to  gasconade.  It  is  vain  to  attempt 
its  annihilation.  There  is  too  much  sensitive- 
ness now-a-days  in  regard  to  it.  We  have  it 
among  us  under  various  titles,  in  considerable 
quantities.  Here  it  flourishes  under  the  eu- 
phonious title  of  fiUibustering,  there  as  quat- 
tlebumming,  and  under  many  other  names 
and  types  ;  but  withal  it  is  no  very  terrible 
matter.  But  though  innocent  enough  when 
let  free  into  the  atmosphere,  it  may,  like  most 
other  gases,  become  a  formidable  power  if 
unduly  confined.  Those  who  unwisely  suf- 
fer themselves  to  become  irritated  by  bluster 
and  braggadocio,  should  reflect  upon  the  in- 
nocence of  the  thing  if  left  to  itself,  as  well 
as  to  the  eflfects  of  forcible  repression  apphed 
even  to  so  vapory  a  substance. 

Exciting  political  discussions  produce  a 
vast  deal  of  this  commodity,  and  with  it 
what  is  often  mistaken  for  it — an  over-ar- 
dent expression  of  honestly  entertained 
opinions,  feelings  or  prejudices.  If  repres- 
sion of  the  former  should  be  possible,  there 
is  danger  that  it  may  act  with  more  or  less 
injustice  upon  the  latter.  Of  this  let  us  be- 
ware ;  for  although  no  empire  has  ever  been 
overthrown  by  the  abuse  of  freedom  of 
speech,  there  have  been  notable  instances  of 
dynasties  crushed  for  the  love  man  bears  it. 
It  is  a  cardinal  article  of  our  republican  faith, 
and  we  must  hold  to  it  under  all  circum- 
stances, though  at  times  we  may  be  irritated 
by  its  undue  license. 

We  must  strive  to  cultivate  a  temper  in- 
capable of  being  disturbed  by  the  sallies  of 
intemperate  zeal,  and  content  ourselves  with 
enjoying  so  much  of  tranquillity  as  the  ex- 
isting condition  of  human  society  permits, 


without  fretting  after  dreams  of  Utopian  bliss. 
A  want  of  this  philosophic  temper  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  much  of  the  discontent  that 
furnishes  occasion  for  such  letters  as  that  of 
Mr.  Dallas,  and  presents  to  the  monarchies 
of  Europe  a  spectacle  encouraging  to  the 
longings  of  absolutism. 

Some  consider  the  Union  in  danger  of 
nothing  so  much  as  gasconade.  They 
have  accordingly  combined  in  an  effort  for 
its  repression,  and,  with  more  heroism  than 
prudence,  have  attempted  to  seat  th(!mselve8 
upon  the  safety-valve,  thinking  that  by  re- 
pressing the  blustering  element  they  effect- 
ually extinguish  it.  Fortunately,  there  are  not 
enough  of  them  to  close  all  the  orifices  by 
which  their  volatile  enemy  finds  way  into  the 
atmosphere,  and  we  may  hope  that,  not- 
withstanding their  well-intended  labors,  we 
shall  not  all  come  to  be  by  the  ears  from  an 
explosion.  Such  volcanic  agencies  had  bet- 
ter be  left  alone.  We  have  just  experi- 
enced a  slight  "trembler,"  and  must  not  be 
alarmed  if  the  ^tnas  are  somewhat  active. 
These  worthy  gentlemen  would  do  well  to 
experiment  with  the  King  of  Naples  upon 
the  possibility  of  extinguishing  Vesuvius,  be- 
fore they  venture  to  subject  our  happy  na- 
tion to  such  convulsions  as  they  may  not 
dream  of. 

There  is  a  view  of  this  subject  fraught 
with  the  most  serious  considerations,  which 
may  well  be  approached  with  an  earnest, 
thoughtful  spirit.  Motives  for  such  reflec- 
tion may  be  found  in  what  has  been  said  of 
the  combined  effects  of  the  intense  sensitive- 
ness of  some  and  the  imprudent  zeal  of 
others.  We  must  not  enter  the  sanctuary 
of  the  heart,  and  dictate  emotions  to  it ;  but 
we  may  raise  a  warning  cry  against  inter- 
ference with  such  things  as  we  have  been 
taught  to  call  sacred,  and  leave  it  to  the 
circumstances  of  each  to  suggest  the  moral. 

There  is  a  method  of  not  only  preserving 
the  Union,  but  of  rendering  it  a  beneficent 
boon  to  oppressed  humanity  ;  if  the  know- 
ledge of  that  concealed  treasure  is  sought 
for,  let  the  earnest  searcher  apply  his  ener- 
gies to  establish  the  policy,  internal  and  ex- 
ternal, which  the  Whig  party  has  commit- 
ted itself  to  maintain  ;  and  after  the  field  has 
been  well  ploughed,  the  treasure  will  be  found. 
As  for  such  issues  as  the  fecundity  of  poli- 
tical ingenuity  yearly  hatches  for  ends  of 
personal  and  party  aggrandizement,  they 
are  a  mere  delusion,  more  ephemeral  than 
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tho  reputation  of  their  authors.  Those  who 
turn  aside  from  the  grand  current  of  events 
to  undertake  the  salvation  or  the  destruc- 
tion of  tlie  country  by  the  propagation  of 
starthng  issues,  will  continue  to  be  cast  up, 
from  time  to  time,  high  and  dry  upon  the 
beach,  to  learn  at  their  leisure,  that  those 
who  would  lead  public  opinion  must  be  con- 
tent to  go  with  it  until  they  are  not  only 
assured  of  the  superior  wisdom  of  their  own 
foresight,  but  that  they  have  force  enough 
to  divert  it  into  a  new  channel. 

The  surest  method  of  promoting  union  is 
to  fix  the  attention  upon  some  prospective 
good,  and  to  labor  to  reach  it.  It  has  been 
wisely  said,  that  the  principle  of  friendly  co- 
operation lies  in  a  common  interest  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  common  good.  It  is  well 
enough  to  probe  a  wound  to  ascertain  its 
nature  and  extent,  but  the  probing  is  no  part 
of  the  cure,  and  if  unskilfully  attempted,  may 
serve  to  make  the  bad  still  worse. 

We  have  as  a  nation  a  work  to  accom- 
plish, to  which  if  we  bend  all  our  energies, 
there  need  be  no  fear  of  discord  among  us. 
Unity  of  heart  and  mind  is  requisite  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  task,  which  is  no 
less  than  the  renovation  of  the  condition  of 
human  society. 

Europe  is  in  a  sad  state.  Absolutism  is 
more  terrible  to-day  than  ever  before;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  liberty  is  more  indispen- 
sable for  man.  The  ambition  of  crowned 
heads  is  less  carefully  disguised  by  the  vacant- 
featured  mask  of  diplomacy,  and  looks  di- 
rectly to  its  mark.  A  czar  or  an  emperor 
may  well  burn  with  ambitious  desire  to  add 
to  his  dominions  such  slaves  as  the  men  who 
wield  the  intellectual  and  moral  power  of 
the  age.  The  pride  of  a  Corsican  soldier 
took  fire  at  such  a  thought,  and  well  nigh 
accomplished  its  most  ambitious  aspirations. 

It  was  vastly  easier,  centuries  ago,  to 
wrest  power  from  the  hands  of  kings,  than  at 
the  present  day.  Until  royalty  learned  what 
a  Cromwell  could  do,  it  treated  popular  tu- 
mult with  contempt,  though  with  severity. 
But  that  notable  example,  followed  by  still 
more  instructive  lessons,  has  taught  absolut- 
ism that  there  is  no  sympathy  between  it 
and  the  ideas  of  popular  liberty.     The  art- 


ful disguise  which  for  a  time  served  to  con- 
ceal its  hostihty  to  popular  liberty,  by  repre- 
senting the  design  of  European  politics  to  be 
the  preservation  of  an  equipoise  of  power, 
is  now  thrown  off,  and  open  and  avowed  war 
is  waged  upon  all  constitutional  limitations 
of  royal  power.  Poland  is  absorbed  ;  Hun- 
gary is  stripped  of  its  constitution  ;  Prussia 
has  the  alternative  of  revolution  or  despot- 
ism ;  Germany  is  kept  in  a  state  of  fermen- 
tation, as  ignorant  as  the  rest  of  the  world 
of  what  are  her  constitutional  rights,  and 
who  are  her  real  masters.  Even  Tuikey — 
alas  for  Europe  ! — has  too  much  humanity 
for  the  oppressed,  for  the  security  of  the 
European  powers.  Italy — softly  Italy  has 
departed;  resurrection, not  revolution, is  the 
only  hope  for  her.  What  shall  be  said  of 
France  ?  She  presents  the  paradox  of  elec- 
tive absolutism  arm  in  arm  with  rampant 
democracy.  Some  dreary  night,  one  or  the 
other  will  be  found  strangled.  When  that 
day  comes,  the  guillotine  or  the  bayonet  will 
have  prevailed. 

There  remains  one  other  Eui-opean  power, 
seated  upon  what  must  one  day  have  been 
the  easternmost  projection  of  the  American 
continent,  but,  by  some  hankering  after  the 
society  of  royalty,  betrayed  into  bad  com- 
pany, which  entertains  manly  ideas  of  popu- 
lar liberty.  That  great  power  has  until  just 
now  been  altogether  taken  up  with  the  ex- 
hibition of  a  gigantic  Punch,  and  with  the 
practical  philosophy  of  the  Hong  merchants. 
But  there  is  hope  that  her  mighty  arm  will 
be  lifted  over  the  lofty  crests  of  the  oppres- 
sors, for  her  true-hearted  people  have  received 
with  sympathy  and  fellowship  a  noble  exile. 

That  exile  will  soon  be  in  our  midst,  and 
will  be  received  as  an  ambassador,  not  from 
the  oppressed  of  Hungary  alone,  but  of  all 
Europe.  What  may  be  the  issue  of  the 
future  is  with  Heaven  alone  to  know  ;  but 
the  aspects  of  the  present  forebode  the  advent 
of  events  that  will  demand  of  us  perfect  and 
indissoluble  unity,  nerve  and  patriotism. 
For  the  rest,  with  the  power  and  security 
which  these  will  bring  us,  we  may  rest  hope- 
ful and  assured  of  the  triumph  of  right  in 
whatever  struggle  gathers  in  the  eventful 
future. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning  are  psycliolo-  I 
gical  curiosities.  Independently  of  the  sin- 1 
gular  feet  of  two  of  the  greatest  poetical 
minds  of  the  day  being  "united  in  the  holy 
bonds  of  matrimony,"  there  are  many  pecu- 
liar traits  connected  with  their  history  which 
render  them  possibly  the  most  interesting 
married  couple  on  record.  Both  shrouded 
as  it  were  from  the  world,  and  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  Apollo  almost  from  their  very 
cradle,  they,  like  young  Hannibal,  have 
given  themselves  up  to  that  worship  which, 
though  requiring  a  native  genius,  is  yet  more 
generally  determined  by  some  particular 
accident.  In  order  to  render  their  idiosyn- 
crasy the  more  intelligible,  we  shall  briefly 
allude  to  their  personal  history,  and  as  a 
matter  of  course  commence  with  the  lady. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Barrett  Barrett  is  the 
daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  moderate  for- 
tune, and  was  born  in  London  in  1812. 
Being  of  fragile  health  and  slender  frame, 
she  was  unable  to  partake  of  those  amuse- 
ments to  which  young  ladies  of  her  class  in 
life  are  predisposed.  While  her  friends 
sought  the  ball  and  the  concert-room,  the 
youthful  poetess  retired  to  her  chamber,  and 
studied  Greek,  Latin,  and  other  Lady  Jane 
Grey  accomplisliments.  As  early  as  her 
tenth  year,  she  had  written  some  verses  of 
singular  merit,  even  at  that  age  displaying 
that  peculiar  style  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion which  have  made  her  the  most  origi- 
nal poetess  in  the  English  language.  Her 
first  attempts  at  verse  were  given  to  the 
Athenceiun  without  any  signature,  or  indeed 
even  initial,  and  excited  great  curiosity  from 
their  rem.arkable  phraseology.  We  question 
if  any  poet  of  so  youthful  an  age  ever  so 
completely  exhibited  the  complete  Minerva- 
ism  as  the  youthful  Elizabeth.  A  few  years 
afterwards  appeared  her  translation  of  Es- 
chylus's  "Prometheus  Vinctus,"  which  may 
challenge  comparison-  with  any  translation 
of  the  day ;  indeed  it  may  be  pronounced 
unique,  not  only  on  account  of  its  fidelity. 


but  also  by  reason  of  its  force  and  point. 
We  merely  give  one  specimen  to  prove  our 
assertion : 

"  Behold  with  throe  on  throe, 

How  wasted,  by  this  woe, 
I  wrestle  down  the  myriad  years  of  Time ! 

Behold  how  fa-t  around  me 
The  New  King  of  the  happy  ones  sublime 
Has  flung  the  chain  he  forged,  has  shamed  and 

bound  me ! 
Woe,  woe,  to-day's  woe,  and  the  coming  morrow's, 
1  cover  with  one  groan.     And  where  is  found  me 

A  limit  to  these  sorrows  ! 
And  yet  what  word  do  I  say  ?    I  have  foreknown 
Clearly  all  things  that  should  be ;  nothing  done 
Comes  sudden  to  my  soul ;  and  I  must  bear 
What  is  ordained  with  patience,  being  aware 
Necessity  doth  front  the  universe 
With  an  invincible  gesture." 

The  two  last  lines  are  certainly  of  an  order 
for  wliich  we  must,  with  Mr.  Willis's  per- 
mission, invent  a  word,  and  call  Browning- 
esque ;  for  we  question  if,  till  Miss  Barrett 
wrote,  so  singular  a  position  were  ever  put, 
like  a  straight  waistcoat,  upon  the  universe. 
We  will  quote  only  one  more  verse  of  this 
really  marvellous  translation : 

"  I  know  that  Zeus  is  stern ; 
I  know  lie  metes  his  justice  by  his  will ; 
And  yet  I  also  know  his  soul  shall  learn 
More  softness  when  once  broken  by  this  ill ! 
That,  curbing  his  unconquerable  wrath. 
He  shall  rush  on  in  fear,  to  meet  with  me, 
Who  rush  to  meet  with  him  in  agony, 
To  issues  of  harmonious  covenant." 

We  have  in  this  the  germ  of  much  of  Mrs. 
Browning's  poetry ;  for,  without  harping  too 
much  upon  one  string — for  her  lyre  is  fully 
strung — we  may  yet  observe  that  very  much 
of  her  music  is  set  in  one  key,  which  at 
times  gives  a  monotony  to  her  verse  which 
really  belongs  more  to  its  sound  than  its 
sense.  In  the  latter  point  of  view,  she  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  peculiar  of  all  the 
female  poets  of  England.  But  her  manner- 
ism is  in  word,  not  thought.  There  is  also 
a  provoking  fact  about  her,  wliich  lends  her 
the  less  excuse  for  the  tortuous  style  of  her 
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expression,  viz.,  that  she  can,  if  she  pleases,  \ 
cloth3  her   meaning  in  the   very  simplest 
Saxon. 

To  this  translation  succeeded  a  volume 
entitled  "  The  Seraphim  and  other  Poems," 
which,  although  not  exhibiting  the  lofty 
flights  she  has  since  reached,  was  yet  ample 
to  convince  the  world  that  a  spirit  of  won- 
derful intellect  was  speaking. 

After  this  she  collected  her  translations 
and  poems  in  two  volumes,  prefixing  thereto 
her  "Drama  of  Exile,"  in  which  she  turned 
Adam  and  Eve  into  a  pair  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary mystics  ever  created.  There  is 
this  one  fatal  defect  in  this  otherwise  grand 
song,  that  beings  constituted  as  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing makes  our  first  parents  never  could 
have  fallen  from  the  Paradise  of  the  Bible. 
Notwithstanding  this  want  of  dramatic  vrai- 
semhlance,  there  is  no  drama  ever  written  by 
a  woman  that  can  stand  a  minute's  com- 
parison with  it.  It  is  in  the  ideal,  what 
Joanna  Baillie's  tragic  plays  are  in  the 
romantic.  These  volumes  contain,  among 
many  other  new'poems,  "A  Vision  of  Poets," 
which  is  composed  in  the  triplet.  Here  she 
runs  riot,  and  indulges  in  almost  every  freak 
of  accentuation.  Her  last  production  is  the 
volume  at  the  head  of  th's  article,  and  dis- 
plays more  maturity  and  power,  with  less  of 
the  elements  of  popularity,  than  any  of  her 
other  productions. 

AVe  shall  now  turn  to  the  prominent  fact 
of  her  life,  her  marriage,  in  November,  1846, 
with  Robert  Browning,  author  of  "Sordello," 
"  Bells  and  Pomegranates,"  <fec.  Their  court- 
ship was  singular — indeed  almost  as  unin- 
telligible as  some  of  their  verses.  In  1845, 
Mr.  Browning  sent  to  Miss  Barrett  one  of 
his  plays,  which  the  fair  recipient  acknow- 
ledged in  a  Greek  letter.  This  brought  a 
reply  from  the  dramatist  in  the  same  lan- 
guage, and,  as  the  poet  says, 

"  When  Greek  meets  Greek,  then  comes  the  tug  of 
love," 

a  lengthy  correspondence  in  the  language  of 
Homer  followed,  till  it  led  to  an  interview, 
which  ended  in  marriage.  Miss  Barrett  had 
been  so  long  secluded  from  the  world,  in 
consequence  of  her  delicate  state  of  health, 
that  her  union  was  considered,  when  first 
announced  by  their  friends,  as  a  mere  rumor, 
partaking  very  much  of  the  hoax ;  but  the  tan- 
gible witnesses  of  wedding  cards  and  cake 
carried  conviction  to  the  minds  of  the  skep- 


tics. After  a  short  time  the  happy  couple 
started  for  Florence,  where  they  have  resided 
ever  since.  Their  sentiments  are  thoroughly 
Italian  and  republican,  and  the  fondest  wish  of 
both  their  heai'ts  is  "to  live  and  die  in  sunny 
Italy."  To  those  who  are  conversant  with 
Browning's  poems,  this  will  be  readily  be- 
Heved ;  but  we  confess  this  Italianism  sur- 
prised us  in  his  wife's,  as  she  is  more  of  an 
intellectual  Englishwoman  than  any  we  have 
read — her  conversation  even  moi'e  so  than 
her  writings.  Since  their  marriage  they 
have  had  two  children,  one  of  whom  died 
ere  it  had  reached  its  second  year.  Her 
lament  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  singular 
dirges  ever  written  by  a  woman's  hand, 
more  especially  a  mother's.  As  it  is  too 
long  to  quote  entire,  we  must  content  our- 
selves with  a  few  verses : — 

"  Of  English  blood,  of  Tuscan  birth. 
What  country  shall  we  give  her  ? 
Instead  of  any  on  the  earth, 
The  civic  heavens  receive  her." 

We  think  our  readers  will  allow  that  hea- 
ven never  had  such  an  adjective  before — 
"  the  civic  heavens  !" 

"  And  here  among  the  English  tombs, 
In  Tuscan  grounds  we  lay  her ; 
While  the  blue  Tuscan  sky  endomes 
Our  EnglisJi  words  of  prayer. 

"A  little  child  1  how  long  she  lived 
By  months,  not  years,  is  reckoned : 
Born  in  one  July,  she  survived 
Alone  to  see  a  second. 


"  So,  Lily,  from  those  July  hours, 
No  wonder  we  should  call  her  ; 
She  looked  such  kinship  to  the  ilowers — 
Was  but  a  little  taller. 

"  A  Tuscan  lily — only  white. 
As  Dante,  in  abhorrence 
Of  red  corruption,  wished  aright 
The  lilies  of  his  Florence." 

The  next  verse  contains  one  of  those  tender 
felicities  of  thought  and  expression,  which  is 
worthy  of  the  daughter  of  Shalispeare  : — 

"  We  could  not  wish  her  whiter — her 
Who  perfumed  with  pure  blossom 
The  house — a  lovely  thing  to  wear 
Upon  a  mother's  bosom. 

"  This  July  creature  thought  perhaps 
Our  speech  not  worth  assuming; 
She  sate  upon  her  parents'  laps. 

And  mimicked  the  gnat's  humming. 
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"  Said  '  Father' — '  Mother'— then  left  off, 
For  tongues  celestial  fitter ; 
Her  hair  had  grown  just  long  enough 
To  catch  heaven's  jasper  gUtter." 

A3  a  specimen  of  the  license  Mrs.  Browning 
takes  in  her  versification,  we  quote  a  single 
verse : — 

"  But  God  gives  patience,  Love  learns  strength. 

And  Faith  remembers  promise. 

And  Hope  itself  can  smile  at  length 

On  other  hopes  gone  from  us." 

Even  in  this  short  specimen  our  readers  can 
discern  the  singularly  shaping  power  of  Mrs. 
Browning's  imagination.  Not  a  thought  or 
image  is  rendered  as  another  woman  would  ; 
and  we  really  question  if  ever  before  those 
feelings  were  so  presented  to  a  female  mind. 
But  we  will  give  our  poetess  in  another 
aspect,  fur  the  edification  of  our  lady  readers. 
It  purports  to  be  translated  from  the  Portu- 
guese, but  the  fair  translator's  own  nature 
is  unmistakably  revealed: — 

"  First  time  he  kissed  me,  he  but  only  kissed 
The  fingers  of  this  hand  wherewith  I  writ'. 
And  ever  since  it  grew  more  clear  and  white. 
Slow  to  world-greetings,  quick  with  its  'Oh  list !' 
When  the  angels  speak.     A  ring  of  amethyst 
I  could  not  wear  here  plainer  to  my  sight 
Than  that  first  kiss.     The  second  passed  in  height 
The  first,  and  sought  the  forehead ;  and  half  misse J, 
Half  falling  on  the  hair.     O  beyond  meed  ! 
That  was  the  chrysm  of  love,  which  love's  own 

crown. 
With  sanctifying  sweetness  did  precede. 
The  third  upon  my  lips  was  folded  down 
In  perfect  purple  state !  since  when,  indeed, 
I  have  been  proud,  and  said, '  My  love,  my  own !' " 

Since  Bowles  made  Madeira  tremble,  when 
the  first  kiss  echoed  through  its  forests,  we 
question  if  a  more  singular-phrased  account 
of  a  kiss  has  been  given  to  the  world. 

We  can  trace,  since  her  marriage  with  the 
author  of  "Sordello,"  a  decided  imitation 
of  her  husband's  style  ;  or  perhaps  we  ought 
to  say,  their  poetical  nature  has  assimilated. 
This  is  of  course  natural ;  for  if  it  be  true  that 
the  faces  of  persons  who  dwell  together  be- 
come more  and  more  alike  every  day,the  more 
ductile  composition  of  the  mind  is  apparent. 
In  her  "Casa  Guidi  Windows,"  this  is  re- 
markably visible,  and  we  shall  quote  an 
instance  so  true  to  the  point,  that  we  feel 
inclined  to  believe  Robert  Browning,  and 
not  his  wife,  was  the  author.  The  verses 
are  upon  the  World's  Fair: 

"Just  now  the  world  is  busy ;  it  has  grown 
A  Fair-going  world.     Imperial  England  draws 


The  flowing  ends  of  the  earth  from  Fez,  Canton, 

Delhi  and  Stockholm,  Athens  and  Madrid, 

The  Russias,  and  the  vast  Americas, 

As  a  Queen  gathers  in  her  robes  amid 

Her  golden  cincture.     Isles,  peninsulas. 

Capes,  continents,  far  inland  countries  hid 

By  jasper  sands,  and  hills  of  chrysopras  — 

All  trailing  in  their  splendors  through  the  door 

Of  the  new  Crystal  Palace.    Every  nation 

To  every  other  nation,  strange  of  yore, 

Shall  face  to  face  give  civic  salutation. 

And  hold  up  in  a  proud  right  hand  before 

That  Congress  the   best  work  which   she  could 

fashion. 
By  her  best  means.    '  These  corals  wiU  yoti  please 
To  match  against  your  oaks  ?     They  grow  as  fast 
Within  my  wilderness  of  purple  seas.' 
This  diamond  stared  upon  me  as  I  passed 
(As  a  live  god's  eye  from  a  marble  frieze) 
Along  a  dash  of  diamonds.     Is  it  classed  ? 
I  wove  these  stuffs  so  subtly  that  the  gold 
Swims  to  the  surface  of  the  silk,  like  cream, 
And  curdles  to  fair  patterns.     Ye  behold. 
These  dedicated  muslins  rather  seem 
Than  be.     Ton  shrink ! — nay,  touch  them  and  be 

bold, 
Though  such  veiled  Chakli's  face  in  Hafiz'  dream. 
These  carpets!  you  walk  slowon  them,  like  kings, 
Inaudible,  like  spirits;  while  your  foot 
Dips  deep  in  velvet  roses  and  such  things. 
E'en  Apollonius  might  commend  this  flute ; 
The  music,  winding  through  the  stops,  upsprings. 
To  make  the  player  very  rich.     Compute. 
Here's  goblet  glass,  to  take  in  with  your  wine 
The  very  sun  its  grapes  were  ripened  under; 
Drink  light  and  juice  together,  and  each  fire. 
This  model  of  a  steam-ship  moves  your  wonder? 
You  should  behold  it  crushing  down  the  brine. 
Like  a  blind  Jove,  who  feels  his  way  with  thunder. 
Here's  sculpture.    Ah,  we  live  too — why  not  throw 
Our  life  into  our  marbles  ?     Art  has  place 
For  other  artists  after  Angelo. 
I  tried  to  paint  out  here  a  natural  face ; 
For  Nature  includes  Raphael,  as  we  know. 
Not  Raphael  Nature.     Will  it  help  my  case  I 
Methinks  you  will  not  match  this  steel  of  ours. 
Nor  you  this  porcelain.    One  might  think  the  clay 
Retained  in  it  the  larvae  of  the  flowers, 
They  bud  so  round  the  cup  the  old  spring  way. 
Nor  you  these  Carren  words  where  birds  in  bowers 
With  twisting  snakes  and  climbing  Cupids  play." 

The  readers  of  "  Sordello"  and  "  Paracelsus" 
cannot  fail  being  struck  at  the  similarity 
between  this  extract  and  those  wonderful 
poems. 

In  her  verses  entitled  "  A  Sabbath  Morn- 
ing at  Sea,"  our  fair  Sappho  says : 

"  The  ship  went  on  with  solemn  face; 

To  meet  the  darkness  of  the  deep, 
Tlie  solemn  ship  went  onward. 

I  bowed  down  weary  in  the  place; 
For  parting  tears  and  present  sleep 

Had  weighed  mine  eyelids  downward." 

This  is  one  of  her  attempts  to  engraft  the 
style  of  Coleridge  upon  her  own ;  but  she 
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misses  that  etherealizlng,  and  yet  supernat- 
tiral  power,  which  gave  to  his  adjectives  their 
power.  And  in  another  poem  she  calls  in 
the  aid  of  the  Herbert  school  : 

"  O  heart !  O  Love !  I  fear 

That  love  may  be  kept  too  near. 
Hast  heard,  O  heart !  that  tale 
How  love  may  be  false  and  frail 
To  a  heart  once  holden  dear  ? 
But  this  true  love  of  mine 
i  '  Clings  fast  to  the  clinging  vine, 

And  mingles  pure  as  the  grapes  in  wine. 
Heart,  wilt  thou  go  ? 
No,  no ! 
Full  hearts  beat  higher  so." 

Surely  our  fair  friend  has  allov?ed  the  jin" 
gle  of  the  bells  to  drown  the  folly  of  the 
thoughts  ! 

In  another  poem  called  "  Human  Life's 
Misery,"  she  reminds  us  of  Tennyson,  In- 
deed, one  might  almost  think  she  had  taken 
up  his  harp  by  mistake  : 

"  Things  nameless,  which  in  passing  so. 
Do  strike  us  with  a  subtle  grace. 

We  eay, '  Wlio  passes  V  they  are  dumb ; 

We  cannot  see  them  go  or  come  ; 

Their  touches  fall  soft,  cold,  as  snow 
Upon  a  blind  man's  face  I" 

We  will  give  another  instance  of  the  sound 
rendering  her  iuditferent  to  the  sense.  The 
readers  of  Shakspeare  will  see  how  danger- 
ous it  is  for  even  a  woman  of  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing's genius  to  imitate  him: 

"  Grief  sat  upon  a  rock  and  sighed  one  day, 

(Sighing  is  all  her  rest:) 
'  Well-a-day,  well-a-day,  ah,  well- a  day  !' 

As  Ocean  beat  the  shore  did  she  her  breast ; 
'Ah,  wella-day  !  ah,  me!  alas!  ah,  me!' 

Such  sighing  uttered  she." 

From  these  concetti,  let  us  turn  to  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  How  do  I  love  thee  ?     Let  me  count  the  ways : 
I  do  love  thee  to  the  depth  and  breadth  and 

height 
My  soul  can  reach,  when  feeling  out  of  sight 
For  the  ends  of  being  and  ideal  grace. 
I  love  thee  to  the  level  of  every  day's 
Most  quiet  need,  by  sun  and  candle-light. 
I  love  thee  freely,  as  men  strive  for  right ; 
I  love  thee  purely,  as  they  turn  from  praise  ; 
I  love  thee  with  the  passion  put  to  use 
In  my  old  griefs,  and  with  my  childhood's  faith  ; 
I  loved  thee  with  a  love  I  seemed  to  lose 
With  my  lost  saints.   I  love  thee  with  the  breath, 
Smiles,  tears,  of  all  my  life  !  and  if  God  choose, 
I  shall  but  love  thee  better  after  death !" 

We  may  mention,  as  a  proof  of  Mrs. 
Browning's  love  of  the  abstract,  her  verses 
upon  Hector  in  the  garden.     Some  of  them 


cannot  fail  to  amuse  the  Grecian  ghosts  of 
those  who  fell  at  Troy.  She  thus  com- 
mences : 

**  Nine  years  old  1  the  first  of  any 

Seem  the  happiest  years  that  come; 
Yet  when  I  was  nine,  I  said 
No  such  word.     I  thought,  instead, 
That  the  Greeks  had  used  as  many 
In  besieging  Ilium!" 

There  is  little  real  Greek  in  the  following. 
We  are,  however,  glad  to  know  that  the 
Trojans  had  window-panes : 

"  If  the  rain  fell,  there  was  sorrow  ; 

Little  head  leant  on  the  pane, 
Little  finger  drawing  down  it 

Tlie  long,  trailing  drops  upon  it  ; 
And  the  '  Rain,  rain,  come  to-morrow,' 

Said  for  charm  against  the  rain." 

We  will  not  undertake  to  assert  that  little 
Hectors  did  not  say, 

"  Rain,  rain,  go  away ; 

Come  again  another  day ;" 

but  we  have  a  strong  recollection  we  have 
heard  the  little  Yankees  indulge  in  the 
words.  It  turns  out  then  to  be  a  quotation, 
and  not  an  original  remark.  For  the  sake 
of  our  infantile  national  literature,  we  are 
sorry  for  it. 

But  the  next  verse  is  perfectly  ludicrous  : 

"  Eyes  of  gentianella's  azure, 

Staring,  winking  at  the  skies; 
Nose  of  gilliflowers  and  box  ; 
Scented  grasses  put  for  locks. 
Which  a  little  breeze  at  pleasure 
Set  a  waving  round  his  eyes. 

"  Brazen  helm  of  daffodillies. 

With  a  glitter  toward  the  light ; 
Purple  violets  for  the  mouth. 
Breathing  perfumes  west  and  south  ; 
And  a  sword  of  fla.-hing  lilies 
Holden  ready  for  the  fight. 

"  And  a  breastplate  made  of  daisies, 
Closely  fitting  leaf  by  leaf  ; 
Periwinkles  interlaced. 
Drawn  for  belt  about  the  waist ; 
While  the  brown  bees,  humming  praises, 
Shot  their  arrows  round  the  chief." 

The  conclusion  is  very  Barrettish  : 

"  That  no  dreamer,  no  neglector 
Of  the  present  works  unsped, 
I  may  wake  up  and  be  doing, 
Life's  heroic  deeds  pursuing, 
Though  my  past  is  dead  as  Hector, 
And  though  Hector  is  twice  dead." 

There  are  many  things,  however,  in  Mrs. 
Browning's  life,  to  exj)lain  her  recondite 
habit  of  feeling,  and  its  expression.     Her 
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fragility  of  constitution,  which  rendered  her 
almost  hermetically  sealed  to  the  Avorld,  we 
have  already  alluded  to.  There  is  another 
fact  in  her  life  which  demands  a  notice.  She 
had  the  harrowing  trial  of  beholding  a  be- 
loved brother  drowned  in  her  very  sight, 
while  bathing  at  Torbay,  in  Devonshire.  It 
is  another  proof  of  her  mental  singularity, 
that  whilst  she  has  recorded  the  death  of  her 
first-born  child  in  fantastic  verses,  she  has 
never  even  alluded  to  the  other  affliction 
in  the  most  distant  manner, 

Mrs.  Browning  is  an  ardent  admirer  of 
Mazzini  and  rational  liberty,  and  has  sung 
in  her  last  poem  the  hopes  and  fears  of  a 
lover  of  true  Italian  freedom.  We  may 
remark,  en  passant,  as  a  proof  of  "  the 
silence  of  fame,"  that  in  a  conversation  with 
Miss  Catherine  Hayes,  the  celebrated  vocal- 
ist, the  other  day,  she  told  us  that  although 
she  had  been  in  Florence  last  year  for  some 
time,  she  was  unaware  of  these  two  great 
poets  residing  in  that  birth-place  of  Dante. 

In  person  Mrs.  Browning  is  petite,  fragile 
and  slender;  her  hair  and  eyes  dark,  her 
ringlets  long,  her  features  intellectual  and 
dehcately  chiselled ;  her  manners  pleasant 
and  unaffected,  forming  a  strange  contrast 
to  the  half  pedantic  tone  of  her  muse ;  her 
voice  so  soft  and  low  as  to  be  almost  in- 
audible across  the  room.  She  is  of  all 
the  English  writers  of  any  fame  the  least 
personally  known,  her  acquaintance  being 
entirely  confined  to  her  own  family  and 
a  small  circle  of  friends.  Her  disposition 
is  most  amiable,  and  her  piety  unquestion- 
able. Her  marriage  with  Browning  was,  as 
Shakspeare  truly  says,  "a  marriage  of  true 
minds."  We  shall  now  devote  a  few  words 
to  her  husband. 

Browning  has  enjoyed  for  some  two  or 
three  years  an  American  fame,  his  poems 
having  been  reprinted  here.  That  he  will 
ever  be  popular  is  doubtful,  as  it  requires  a 
study  to  master  his  symbols.  In  the  words 
of  Heraud,  Browning  is  a  poet  who,  tired 
v/ith  the  old  symbols  of  poetry,  cast  them 
aside  and  invented  new.  To  instance  a  case : 
he  would  not  write  "red  as  a  rose  ;"  that,  he 
would  say,  is  commonplace — every  poetling 
has  said  that.  No  ;  Browning  would  select 
the  name  of  something  which  nobody  had 
ever  heard  of  What  renders  this  the  more 
curious,  is  the  fact  of  his  conversation  being 
eminently  intelligible.  There  is,  however, 
something  very  foreign,  indeed  half  Jewish, 
about  the  expression  of  his  countenance ;  or 


perhaps  it  would  be  nearer  the  exact  fact  to 
say,  half  Italian,  half  Judaical.  Of  a  small 
person,  very  active  and  slender,  his  whole 
manner  is  full  of  a  marked  courtesy,  which 
conveys  the  idea  of  insincerity,  although 
nothing  can  be  failher  from  his  real  nature. 
That  he  is  most  admirably  mated,  no  doubt 
can  exist,  for  we  have  never  met  one  who 
had  less  sensuality  than  the  author  of 
"Sordello." 

In  politics  he  is  sternly  but  quietly  repub- 
lican, seldom  entering  into  political  discus- 
sions :  indeed,  we  have  heard  him  repeatedly 
declare  that  he  considered  it  infra  dig.  for  a 
poet  to  argue — on  subjects  of  goveinment 
more  especially — with  the  masses  ;  and  he 
carried  this  pride  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
seem  rather  to  concur  with  the  mass  than  to 
combat  the  popular  opinion.  We  remember 
very  well,  one  evening  at  a  friend's  house, 
that  he  refused  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  one 
of  his  own  favorite  opinions ;  and  when  re- 
proached by  his  friend  afterwards  for  his 
apparent  want  of  sincerity,  he  rebuked  the 
other  for  condescending  to  argue  with  a 
mixed  company,  which  he  declared  was 
really  "  throwing  pearls  before  swine." 

There  is,  however,  much  in  the  personal 
history  of  Robert  Browning,  to  account 
for  this  apparent  pride  and  shyness.  His 
family  are  of  the  middle  class  of  gentry,  his 
father  being  engaged  in  commercial  pur- 
suits. His  mother  is  half  a  Creole :  he 
thus  has  some  fiery  blood  in  his  veins.  His 
parents  being  partially  independent,  and 
detecting  in  their  son,  even  as  early  as  his 
fourth  year,  singular  traces  of  poetical  ge- 
nius, resolved  to  give  him  a  careful  educa- 
tian,  and,  in  a  word,  to  devote  him  to  the 
God  of  Song.  After  acquiring  the  rudiments 
of  education  in  Caraberwell,  he  was  sent  to 
the  London  University,  where  he  rapidly 
i"ose  to  the  head  of  his  class. 

As  an  instance  of  his  singular  precocity, 
we  have  seen  translations  he  made  from 
Horace  and  Propertius  even  so  early  as  in  his 
eighth  year.  What  is  still  more  remarkable, 
they  exhibit  the  same  peculiarities  which 
distinguish  his  more  mature  productions. 

His  chief  productions  are  "  Pauline,"  (his 
earliest,)  published  in  1833;  "Paracelsus," 
(1836;)  "Sordello,"  (1841.)  His  best 
works  are  a  series  of  dramas,  entitled  "Bells 
and  Pomegranates,"  comprising  under  this 
fantastical  name  some  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble productions  of  the  age.  He  is  about 
forty  years  of  age. 
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In  this  manner  passed  the  year  1823. 
The  year  1824  found  him  in  this  condition, 
sometimes  of  discouragement,  sometimes  of 
exaltation,  which  by  turns  filled  him  with 
energy  of  soul  and  the  misery  of  his  posi- 
tion. In  the  first  months  of  1824,  his  let- 
ters became  successively  rarer,  shorter,  and 
more  sad  ;  he  was  struggling  against  a  pov- 
erty continually  increasing,  reproaching  him- 
self for  asking  aid  of  his  embarrassed  family, 
vainly  seeking  to  satisfy  his  wants  by  the 
labors  of  a  journalist,  for  which  occupation 
he  was  not  at  all  adapted.  His  situation  be- 
came such  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
take  a  decisive  resolution.  He  determined 
to  quit  London  and  retire  to  Nottingham, 
where  under  another  name  he  earned  his 
livehhood  by  giving  French  and  Italian  les- 
sons. Adieu  to  his  projects  of  great  works, 
his  dreams  of  honor  and  of  happiness  !  The 
unfortunate  man  at  the  age  of  forty  years 
found  that  his  Hfe  was  wasting  away  in  an 
occupation,  honorable  doubtless,  but  without 
end  and  without  aim.  He  was  so  much  dis- 
couraged as  to  doubt  of  the  future  and 
of  himself.  For  some  time  he  wrote  no 
more  to  me.  I  was  obliged  to  inquire  of 
others  what  had  become  of  him.  But  soon 
I  was  hurried  away  myself  into  adventures 
the  most  unexpected  and  most  extraordinary. 
Circumstances  having  rendered  it  impossible 
for  the  Duchess  of  Montebello  to  accompany 
her  eldest  son  into  Germany,  she  besought 
me  to  take  her  place.  The  noble  widow  of 
Marshal  Lannes  could  not  address  herself  in 
vain  to  my  friendship,  and  in  the  month  of 
September  I  set  out  with  M.  de  Montebello 
for  Carlsbad.  What  happened  is  well  known. 
Arrested  at  Dresden,  deliv?red  up  by  Saxony 
to  Prussia,  cast  into  prison  at  Berlin,  my 
refusal  to  reply  to  any  question  coming  from  i 
a  foreign  Government,  before  the  French 
Government  had  interfered,  prolonged  ray  ! 
captivity,  and  I  did  not  return  to  Paris  until  1 
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the  first  of  May,  1825.     The  following  are 
two  letters  which  I  found  on  my  arrival : — 

"Nottingham,  August  26,  1824. 
"  If  I  have  not  written  to  you  uutil  this  moment, 
you  know  the  reason.  I  dared  not  appear  before 
you.  You  are  a  sort  of  conscience  to  me;  per- 
haps— I  tremble  in  writing  it  to  you,  but  I  must 
tell  the  ti'Uth — perhaps  I  never  would  have  written 
to  you  agam,  and  would  have  renounced  the  friend- 
ship of  the  man  whom  I  love  most  on  eaith,  and 
of  whom  I  think  every  hoiu'  of  my  life,  if  I  had 
not  been  relieved  from  the  sad  condition  in  which 
I  have  lived  since  my  arrival  in  England.  I  have 
not  been  relieved  by  a  resolution,  but  by  an  act, 
the  consequence  of  which  does  not  depend  upon 
myself.  But  although  it  should  result  in  nothing, 
my  heart  will  be  discharged  of  a  great  burthen, 
and  I  shall  find  the  moral  energy  which  I  have 
lost.  A.S  soon  as  I  shall  ascertain  the  result  of  my 
proceeding,  I  will  write  to  you.  Every  thing  con- 
demns me,  I  know,  but  if  I  perish,  O  my  friend ! 
it  will  not  be  of  light  wouuds.  My  heart  had  been 
cruelly  torn  before  the  period  of  our  revolution.  I 
do  not  know  what  would  have  become  of  me  if  the 
Italian  fever  had  not  seized  me.  I  will  do  myself 
the  justice  to  ?ay  that  I  have  not  for  a  single  mo-' 
ment  been  influenced  by  interest,  fear,  or  any  de- 
grading passion.  I  have  been  the  creature  of  cir- 
cumstances. In  proportion  as  time  removes  these 
events  from  me,  memoiy  presents  my  faults  with 
greater  vivacity  to  my  imagination.  It  is  always 
with  trembling  that  I  recall  that  unfortunate  affair 
of  Novarre,  when  the  constitutional  army  was  so 
suddenly  routed.  That,  O  my  friend !  was  the 
second  wound  ;  it  will  always  bleed ;  I  am  lan- 
guishing miserably  on  account  of  it.  I  know  what 
rephes  you  will  make  to  these  self-repi  oaches.  I 
have  said  to  myself,  I  say  every  day,  that  great 
and  glorious  duties  remain  for  me  to  perforna ;  but 
if  the  strength  to  fulfil  them  fails  me,  if  the  will, 
which  is  the  whole  man,  vacillates  continually, 
what  can  I  do  ?  If  my  soul  is  diseased,  can  its 
acts  be  expected  to  be  those  of  a  being  full  of  vigor! 
I  have  tried  the  last  remedy.  If  success  attends 
my  undertaking,  I  shall  become  myself  again,  I 
shall  have  a  return  of  youth ;  if  otherwise,  rein- 
stated in  my  own  eyes,  I  shall  at  least  lift  up  my 
head,  I  shall  recover  consciousness  of  myself. 

"  What  must  have  been  your  thoughts  when  you 

learned  that  I  had  become  a  teacher  of  languages 

at  Nottingham  ?     What  would  you  have  wished 

me  to  do !     I  found  myself  nearly  destitute  of 
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money.  Peeling  that  my  expenses  even  for  a  week 
in  London  were  imposing  sacrifices  for  -whole 
months  upon  my  family,  ashamed  to  ask  new  sums 
of  money,  having  an  insurmountable  repugnance 
to  writing  for  the  journals,  I  determined  to  have 
bread  which  should  cost  me  neither  shame  nor  dis- 
tasteful labor.  What  a  wretclied  business  it  is  to 
wiite  articles  for  the  public  journals  !  I  have  had 
experience  in  it.  Mr.  Bowring  asked  me  to  fur- 
nish an  article  for  his  Westminster  Jieview.  I 
wrote  it.  '  Good,  very  good,'  said  he,  '  but  too 
long.'  I  cut  it  down.  '  Now  it  will  answer.'  Then, 
at  the  end  of  a  month :  '  The  editor  finds  it  writ- 
ten in  a  spirit  which  does  not  suit  him ;  it  must  be 
remodelled.'  I  request  that  it  maj^  be  returned  to 
me.  The  demand  is  pleasantly  denied.  I  leave 
it,  then,  to  be  treated  as  he  pleases.  Not  long 
after  I  receive  the  proof-sheets ;  I  find  in  them 
misconstructions,  ridiculous  omissions ;  I  correct  and 
arrange  every  tiling,  and  return  the  packet  to  Lon- 
don. Months  pass  without  hearing  any  thing  of  it. 
How  fatiguing  are  all  these  vicissitudes !  Away 
with  articles !  I  feel  the  strength  to  write  some- 
thing else.  As  soon  as  I  shall  receive  an  answer 
from  London,  I  will  arrange  my  mode  of  life.  I 
will  go  and  shut  myself  up  in  a  garret  in  London, 
near  a  public  library;  I  shall  have  about  forty  five 
louis  d'or,  and  I  shall  labor  with  assiduity. 

"  I  seldom  write  to  Piedmont.  The  news  which 
I  receive  from  there  are  excellent  in  regard  to  the 
health  of  my  wife  and  children,  and  of  the  affec- 
tion preserved  for  me  by  all  my  friends.  As  to 
fortune,  my  wife  had  almost  prevailed  upon  Gov- 
ernment to  restore  to  her  my  effects  ;  every  tiling 
indeed  was  concluded ;  the  signature  of  the  King 
was  alone  wanting :  he  has  refused  it.  There  is 
still  hope,  notwithstanding  this  first  refusal.  I  suf- 
fer things  to  take  their  own  course,  believing  that 
I  ought  neither  to  encourage  nor  hinder  these  pro- 
ceedings. I  fear,  however,  that  if  the  King  restores 
my  property  to  my  wife  and  children,  ho  may  wish 
to  take  charge  of  the  education  of  my  offspring, 
and  I  shudder  at  the  idea  of  my  sons  being  brought 
up  by  Jesuits.  See,  my  friend,  how  many  subjects 
of  pain  for  my  heart ! 

"  I  learn  with  fear  that  you  have  from  time  to 
time  returns  of  your  old  disorder  of  the  chest.  0 
my  friend  !  I  conjure  you  to  live  long  enough  to 
give  me  the  sweetest  recompense  for  my  sacrifices, 
your  esteem,  your  approbation,  a  word  of  eulo- 
gium.  If  you  die  before  I  take  the  first  step  in 
my  noble  career,  I  shall  stop ;  I  shall  no  longer 
have  the  strength  to  advance ;  I  shall  allow  myself 
to  fall.  Live,  I  implore  you.  You  are  responsi- 
ble for  us  both,  for  if  I  suffer  the  fire  which  is  still 
in  my  bosom  to  be  extinguished,  shall  I  live  ?  Is 
it  living,  to  rise  each  morning  only  to  fly  from  our- 
selves until  evening  ?  Adieu !  I  embrace  you  with 
a  heart  full  of  hope.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  par- 
don me  my  long  silence.  God  is  my  witness  that 
I  think  of  you  every  day.  I  write  to  you  in  my 
head,  I  see  you,  I  am  listening  to  you.  What 
would  I  not  give  for  two  weeks  in  your  society  ! 
With  what  pleasure  I  call  to  mind  our  walks  about 
Alengon,  and  that  adieu  of  ten  minutes  at  Paris. 
Adieu  once  more.  Love  me  always,  for  I  am  al- 
ways the  same." 


"London,  October  31,  1824. 

"To-morrow,  my  friend,  I  set  out  for  Greece 
with  CoUegno.  If  you  have  received  the  letter 
which  I  wrote  to  you  about  two  weeks  since,  and 
which  Count  Prosasco  was  to  have  delivered  to 
you  on  his  arrival  at  Pari.^,  you  will  not  be  aston- 
ished at  my  resolution.  Extraordinary  means 
alone  could  bring  me  out  of  my  torpor.  My  disin- 
clination to  labor  arose  from  the  consciousness 
which  I  possessed  of  having  a  duty  still  to  perform 
in  active  life.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  be 
useful.  I  am  prepared  for  every  kind  of  difficulty, 
resigned  to  every  thing  that  is  disagreeable.  It 
must  be  so.  Bowring  has  told  me  that  the  Eng- 
lish Committee,  or  at  least  several  of  their  number, 
disapproved  of  my  journey.  I  wish  to  believe 
that  their  motives  are  right.  I  do  not  know  as  to 
tliis,  but,  in  any  case,  could  I,  should  I  retract  my 
word?  The  Greek  deputies  alone  had  the  right 
to  retain  me,  to  whom  I  had  offered  my  services 
without  any  condition.  They  have  not  done  so, 
and  I  am  about  to  set  out. 

"  My  friend,  I  had  no  sympathy  with  Spain,  and 
I  did  not  go  there,  since  by  so  doing  I  should  have 
been  good  for  nothing.  On  the  contrary,  I  feel  for 
Greece  a  love  which  has  something  solemn  in  it ; 
the  country  of  Socrates,  do  you  understand  ?  The 
Greek  people  are  brave,  they  are  good,  and  many 
centuries  of  slavery  have  not  been  able  to  destroy 
their  fine  character.  I  regard  them,  too,  as  breth- 
ren. In  every  age  the  destinies  of  Italy  and 
Greece  have  been  mingled,  and  not  being  able  to 
do  any  thing  for  my  own  country,  I  consider  it 
almost  as  a  duty  to  devote  to  Greece  the  few 
years  of  strength  that  still  remain  to  me.  I  repeat 
to  you  that  it  is  very  possible  that  my  hope  of  do- 
ing some  good  may  not  be  realized.  But  even 
supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  why  should  I  not 
live  in  some  corner  of  Greece,  and  there  labor  for 
myself  ?  The  thought  of  making  a  new  sacrifice 
to  the  object  of  my  worship,  of  that  worship  which 
alone  is  worthy  of  Divinity,  will  have  restored  to 
me  that  moral  energy  without  which  life  is  but  an 
insipid  dream. 

"  You  have  not  answered  the  letter  of  which  I 
spoke.  God  forbid  that  you  should  have  wished 
to  punish  my  silence  by  imitating  it.  Write 
to  me  now,  I  conjure  you.  Send  your  letter  to 
Napoli  de  Romanie,  the  seat  of  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment in  the  Peloponnesus.  Lose  no  time  in  doing 
this. 

"  I  carry  your  Plato  with  me.  I  shall  write  my 
first  letter  at  Athens.  Give  me  your  commands 
for  the  native  laud  of  your  masters  and  mine. 

"  Speak  to  me  particularly  of  your  health  ;  tell 
me  that  you  continue  to  love  me,  that  you  recog- 
nize your  friend  in  the  feeling  which  inspires  this 
journey.  Adieu,  adieu  !  No  one  under  heaven 
loves  you  more  than  I  do." 

When  I  received  these  two  letters  on  my 
return  from  Berlin,  and  on  learning  at  the 
same  time  that  Santa-Rosa  had  accomplished 
his  resolution,  that  the  Egyptian  army  had 
landed  in  the  Morea,  and  that  Santa-Rosa 
was  before  it,  I  said  simply  these  words  to 
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tlie  friend  \vho  placed  the  letters  in  my 
hand:  "lie  will  kill  himself;  God  grant 
that  at  this  moment  he  may  still  be  living  !" 
And  at  the  same  instant  I  did  every  thing  in 
my  power  to  save  him.  I  wrote  immediately 
to  M.  Orlando,  the  Greek  envoy  at  London, 
who  was  charged  by  his  Government  with 
the  business  of  sending  European  officers  to 
Greece,  and  besought  him  to  dispatch  a  let- 
ter from  me  to  Santa- Rosa  wherever  he  might 
be  found.  In  this  letter  I  spoke  to  Santa- 
Rosa  with  the  authority  of  a  tried  friend, 
and  I  gave  him  a  formal  order  not  to  expose 
himself  uselessly,  to  do  his  duty  and  noth- 
ing more.  I  am  certain  that  if  this  letter 
had  reached  him  in  time,  it  would  have 
calmed  the  exaltation  of  his  feelings  and  his 
courage.  I  sent  duplicates  of  this  letter  by 
eight  or  ten  different  opportunities.  I  am 
conscious  of  having  neglected  no  means  of 
saving  him,  but  I  had  returned  too  late. 

Soon  the  saddest  news  reached  us  from 
the  Peloponnesus.  The  advantages  of  the 
Egyptian  army  were  certain,  the  resistance 
of  the  Greeks  badly  concerted.  All  the 
journals  agreed  in  applauding  the  efforts  of 
Santa-Rosa  ;  one  of  them  announced  his 
death.  This  news,  for  some  time  disbelieved, 
was  confirmed  little  by  little,  and  by  the  end 
of  July  I  acquired  the  certainy  that  Santa- 
Rosa  was  no  more.  The  Friend  of  Law,  a 
journal  of  Napoli  de  Romanic,  after  giving  an 
account  of  the  battle  which  had  taken  place 
before  ancient  Navarino,  thus  speaks  of  the 
death  of  Santa-Rosa :  "  The  zealous  friend  of 
the  Greeks,  Count  Santa-Rosa,  fell  bravely  in 
this  battle.  Greece  loses  in  him  a  sincere 
friend  of  its  independence  and  an  experienced 
officer,  whose  knowledge  and  activity  would 
have  been  of  great  service  in  the  present 
struggle."  I  received  almost  at  the  same 
time  from  M.  Orlando,  a  letter  of  the  21st 
July,  1825,  which  confirmed  this  sad  intelli- 
gence. 

Thus  all  doubt  was  impossible  ;  I  was  no 
more  to  see  Santa-Rosa,  and  the  romance  of 
his  life  and  of  our  friendship  was  for  ever  at 
an  end.  AVhen  the  first  transports  of  grief 
were  over,  I  occupied  myself  in  searching  out 
with  care  all  the  details  of  his  conduct  and 
of  his  death.  I  could  do  no  better  than  ad- 
dress myself  to  M.  de  CoUegno,  his  compa- 
triot and  his  friend,  w'ho  had  accompanied 
him  into  Greece.  From  him  I  obtained  the 
following  account,  the  scrupulous  exactness 
of  which  cannot  be  contested  by  any  one 


who  has  the  least  knowledge  of  the  charac- 
ter and  mind  of  M.  de  Collegno. 

Santa-Rosa  left  London  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber, 1824,  and  the  coast  of  England  the  5th. 
The  principal  reason  for  his  leaving  Notting- 
ham appeared  to  have  been  the  forced  state 
of  nullity  to  which  he  saw  himself  reduced. 
Santa-Rosa  wrote  at  this  time  to  one  of  his 
friends :  "Quando  si  ha  un  animo  forte,  con- 
viene  operare,  scrivere,  o  morire." 

He  had  offered  to  the  deputies  of  the 
Greek  Government  at  London  to  go  to 
Greece  as  a  military  man.  He  asked  the 
command  of  a  battalion.  He  was  told  in 
reply  that  the  Greek  Government  would  be 
happ3^  to  employ  him  in  a  more  important 
position.  It  was  suggested  that  the  admin- 
istration of  war  or  the  administration  of 
finances  should  be  intrusted  to  him.  Santa- 
Rosa  set  out,  bearing  open  French  and  Ital- 
ian letters,  full  of  the  most  flattering  expres- 
sions, besides  sealed  letters  in  Greek.  Of 
the  three  Greek  deputies  who  were  at  Lon- 
don, two  only  favored  the  voyage  of  Santa- 
Rosa.  The  third,  brother-in-law  of  the  Presi- 
dent Conduriotti,  had  always  appeared  op- 
posed to  it.  However  it  may  be,  Santa-Rosa 
was  received  coldly  by  the  executive  body  on 
his  arrival  at  Napoli  de  Romanic,  the  10th 
of  December.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks  he 
presented  himself  anew  to  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  Government,  Rodhios,  to 
ascertain  whether,  taking  into  consideration 
the  letters  of  the  Greek  deputies  at  London, 
they  wished  to  employ  him  in  any  manner 
whatever.  They  replied  to  him  that  they 
would  see. 

The  2d  of  January,  1825,  he  left  Napoli 
de  Romanic,  notifying  the  Government  that 
he  would  await  their  orders  at  Athens.  He 
visited  Epidaurus,  the  island  of  Egina,  and 
the  temple  of  the  Panhellenic  Jupiter,  landed 
on  the  evening  of  the  5th  at  Pirjeus,  and 
arrived  at  Athens  the  6th.  He  devoted  a 
few  days  to  visiting  the  monuments  of  this 
city.  Having  found,  on  one  of  the  columns 
of  the  temple  of  Theseus,  the  name  of  the 
Count  of  Vidua,  ho  wrote  his  own  by  the 
side  of  his  friend's,  who  had  visited  Athens 
some  years  before.  The  14th  of  January, 
he  undertook  an  excursion  into  Attica,  to 
visit  Marathon  and  Cape  Sunium.  On  one 
column  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  he  wrote 
his  name  and  that  of  his  two  friends  Provano 
and  Ornato,  of  Turin,  as  a  monument  of 
their  triple  friendship.     On  his  return  to 
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Athens,  lie  had  an  attack  of  fever  which 
weakened  him  very  much,  and  determined 
him  to  fix  his  abode  at  Athens  rather  than 
to  return  to  Napoli  de  Romanic,  whose  un- 
heakhy  atmosphere  would  have  aggravated 
or  at  least  prolonged  his  malady. 

Odysseus,  who  seemed  to  have  an  imder- 
standing  with  the  Turks,  having  threatened 
to  take  possession  of  Athens,  Santa-Rosa 
engaged  in  organizing  its  defense.  The 
Ephemerides  of  Athens  spoke  of  his  enthu- 
siasm and  of  his  activity  ;  but  his  importance 
ceased  with  the  threatenings  of  Odysseus, 
and  Santa-Rosa  left  Athens  to  rejoin  his 
friends  at  Napoli  de  Roraauie. 

At  this  period,  preparations  were  made 
for  the  siege  of  Patras.  Santa-Rosa,  never 
having  had  any  reply  from  the  executive 
body  to  his  first  oft'ers  of  service,  insisted 
again  on  taking  part  in  this  expedition.  He 
was  told  in  reply  that  his  name,  too  well 
known,  would  compromise  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment with  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  that  if 
he  wished  to  remain  in  Greece,  it  would  be 
desirable  that  he  should  take  some  other 
name  than  his  own  ;  otherwise  he  could  re- 
ceive no  employment  either  civil  or  military. 
It  was  in  vain  that  his  friends  tried  to  repre- 
sent to  him  that  he  had  more  than  fulfilled  all 
his  obligations  to  the  deputies  of  the  Greek 
Government  at  London,  to  his  friends,  and  to 
himself;  that  he  owed  nothing  and  could  owe 
nothing  to  a  nation  that  dared  not  openly  avow 
his  services.  Santa-Rosa  set  out  from  Napoh 
the  10th  of  April,  dressed  and  armed  as  a 
Greek  soldier,  and  under  the  name  of  De 
Rossi.  He  joined  the  head-quarters  at  Tri- 
pohtza,  and  the  army  destined  to  besiege 
Patras  having  been  carried  to  the  support  of 
Navarino,  he  followed  the  President  to  Leon- 
dari.  Then,  the  Prince  Maurocordato  having 
been  sent  in  advance  to  reconnoitre  the  posi- 
tion of  the  armies  and  the  state  of  Navarino, 
Santa-Rosa  asked  to  follow  him.  He  took 
part  in  the  engagement  of  the  19  th  of  April 
against  the  troops  of  Ibrahim  Pacha,  and 
entered  Navarino  the  21st. 

He  carried  constantly  with  him  the  por- 
trait of  his  children.  Having  perceived  on 
the  20th  that  some  drops  of  water  had  found 
way  under  the  glass  of  the  miniature,  he 
opened  it,  and  in  wiping  it  partly  effaced  the 
figure  of  Theodore.  This  accident  afilicted 
him  bitterly.  He  confessed  to  Collegno  that 
he  could  not  but  consider  it  as  an  evil  omen  ; 
and  on  the  21st  he  wrote  to  a  friend  at  Lon- 


don :  "  Tu  me  riderai,  ma  sento  dopo  di  do 
cKio  non  devo  piu  rivedere  i  miei  JiffliP 
Remaining  in  Navarino,  where  the  weakness 
of  the  garrison  forbade  an  offensive  part,  he 
passed  two  weeks  in  reading,  thinking,  and 
awaiting  the  decision  of  events.  The  last 
works  that  engaged  his  attention  were  those 
of  Shakspeare,  Davanzati,  and  the  songs  of 
Tyrtseus  and  of  his  friend  Provano. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Greek  army  des- 
tined to  raise  the  siege  had  disbanded  ;  the 
Greek  fleet  had  not  been  able  to  prevent  the 
Turkish  fleet  from  landing  at  Modon.  The 
siege,  which  seemed  to  relax  during  the  firsfc 
days  of  April,  was  renewed  with  greater 
ardor ;  the  breach  was  open  and  practicable ; 
the  enemy  lodged  at  a  hundred  paces  from 
the  walls.  The  two  fleets  were  fighting 
every  day  before  the  port,  which  was  still 
occupied  by  a  Greek  squadron.  On  the 
evening  of  the  7th,  the  wind  having  driven 
the  Greeks  to  the  north,  it  was  feared  that 
the  Turks  might  endeavor  to  take  possession 
of  the  island  of  Sphacteria,  which  covers  the 
port.  It  was  occupied  by  a  thousand  men, 
and  armed  with  fifteen  cannon.  A  hundred 
men  were  sent  to  reenforce  it.  Santa-Rosa 
went  with  them.  On  the  8th,  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  he  wrote  to  Collegno  :  "  Uno 
sharco  non  mi  part  iynjiraticabile  sid  punto 
alle  difesa  del  quale  io  mi  trovo."  At  eleven 
o'clock,  the  island  was  attacked,  and  at  mid- 
day the  Turks  were  in  peaceable  possession 
of  it.  Of  the  eleven  or  twelve  hundred  men 
who  were  in  the  island,  some  saved  them- 
selves by  gaining  the  squadron  which  was  at 
anchor  in  the  port,  and  which,  cutting  the 
cables  at  the  moment  of  attack,  passed 
through  the  Turkish  fleet.  Two  swam  from 
the  island  to  the  fortress.  They  said  that 
the  greater  part  had  crossed  a  ford  north  of 
the  island^  and  had  cast  themselves  into 
Paleo-Castro.  This  heap  of  ruins  was  taken 
by  the  Turks  on  the  10th.  The  fate  of  the 
Greeks  who  remained  in  the  place  was  un- 
known. 

At  this  time  Navarino  was  nearly  desti- 
tute of  water.  For  some  time  each  man 
had  been  on  an  allowance  of  two  glasses  a 
day.  The  munitions  of  war  were  exhausted. 
Ibrahim  proposed  a  capitiflation,  and  de- 
manded that  ambassadors  should  be  sent  to 
him.  Collegno  left  the  place  with  them  on 
the  16th  of  May  to  try  to  discover  the  fate 
of  his  friend,  which  he  but  too  well  foresaw. 
Sohman-Bey  was  pointed  out  to  him  as  hav- 
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ing  commanded  the  attack  of  the  island. 
He  found  him  in  the  tent  of  the  Lieutenant 
of  Ibrahim,  under  the  walls  of  Modon.  Sol- 
iman  assured  him  that  he  had  examined  all 
the  prisoners,  and  that  he  had  found  but 
one  European,  a  German,  who  had  been 
immediately  set  at  liberty,  and  was  then  on 
board  an  Austrian  vessel.  Moreover,  Soli- 
man  sent  for  his  Lieutenant-Colonel,  gave 
him  in  Arabic  the  description  of  Santa-Rosa, 
which  Collegno  dictated  to  him  in  French, 
and  ordered  him  to  give  him  next  day  the 
most  exact  information  in  regard  to  the  fate 
of  the  man  of  whom  they  were  in  search. 
The  name  of  Santa-Rosa  was  not  unknown 
to  the  Turks.  Their  countenances  seemed 
sad  when  it  was  known  that  there  were  fears 
that  he  had  been  killed.  They  regarded  with 
sorrow  the  friend  who  came  to  claim  him. 
On  the  ISth,  Soliman-Bey  sent  for  Collegno, 
and  said  to  him  that  a  soldier  of  his  regi- 
ment had  seen  among  the  dead  the  man 
whom  he  had  described. 

On  the  24th  the  garrison  of  Navarino 
landed  at  Calamata,  where  it  was  transport- 
ed on  neutral  vessels  after  the  capitulation. 
It  is  known  that  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Greeks  who  were  on  the  island  of  Sphacteria 
on  the  8th,  retired  to  Paleo-Castro ;  that 
they  cajjitulated  on  the  10th,  and  went  away 
without  arms,  but  free.  Santa-Rosa  was 
not  with  them.  Neither  did  he  escape  on 
board  the  Greek  vessels  that  were  in  the 
port.  Collegno  saw  at  Smyrna  the  Ger- 
man who  had  been  taken  at  Sphacteiia,  and 
of  whom  Soliman-Bej^  had  spoken  to  him ; 
he  had  not  seen  Santa-Rosa  among  the 
prisoners. 

At  a  later  period,  having  asked  M.  de  Col- 
legno whether  he  could  not  bring  to  mind 
any  exact  and  certain  details  to  add  to  the 
preceding  note,  he  sent  me  the  following : — 

"  The  4th  of  December,  1824,  we  discovered  the 
mountains  of  Peloponnesus.  Of  the  six  passengers 
who  were  on  board  of  the  Little  Salhj,  five  ex- 
perienced the  joy  natural  to  every  man  who  ap- 
proaches the  close  of  a  long  sea  voyage;  three, 
especially,  were  impatient  to  touch  the  sacred  soil. 
Santa-Rosa  alone,  leaning  upon  a  cannon,  sadly 
gazed  upon  the  country  which  presented  itself 
more  and  more  distinctly  to  our  view.  In  the 
evening  he  said  to  Collegno :  '  I  cannot  tell  why  I 
regret  that  the  voyage  is  already  ended.  Greece 
will  not  answer  the  idea  which  I  had  formed  of  it. 
Who  knows  how  we  shall  be  received?  Who 
knows  what  destiny  awaits  us  ?' 

"The  31st  of  December  Santa-Rosa  arrived  at 
the  house  of  the  Minister  of  Justice,  Count  The- 


otoki.  Some  remarks  were  made  in  regard  to  the 
coldness  with  which  the  Government  had  received 
the  foreigners  sent  by  tlie  Greek  deputies  at  Lon- 
don, and  who  simply  demanded  employment. 
Count  Theotoki  said :  '  What  do  you  wish  ?  It  is 
not  men,  nor  arms,  nor  munition  that  we  need :  it  is 
money. '  Next  day,  the  1st  of  January,  Mr.  Mason, 
a  Scotchman,  who  was  in  the  friendship  of  Santa- 
Rosa,  said  to  him  that  a  Greek  friend  of  Count 
Theotoki  had  counselled  him.  Mason,  not  to  asso- 
ciate with  Santa-Rosa,  nor  with  Collegno,  as  they 
were  suspected  by  the  Government.  Santa-Rosa 
left  Napoli  on  the  morrow. 

"  On  leaving  Epidaurus  in  the  evening  of  the 
3d  of  January,  a  priest  of  venerable  aspect,  but 
covered  with  rags,  asked  a  passage  to  Egina  in 
the  bark  which  we  had  hired.  Being  interrog.ated 
by  our  interpreter,  he  replied  that  he  had  left 
Thessaly,  his  native  land,  in  order  to  escape  the 
persecution  of  the  Turks.  His  wife  and  five  chil- 
dren took  refuge  in  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago. They  had  no  other  means  of  subsistence 
than  the  alms  which  the  father  procured  in  his 
walks,  in  showing  relics  to  the  faithful.  The  sim- 
ilarity of  position,  the  wife  and  five  children  re- 
duced to  misery,  moved  Santa-Rosa.  He  gave  to 
the  priest  all  the  money  he  had  about  him.  Two 
days  after,  as  we  were  setting  out  for  Athens,  the 
priest  came  down  from  the  city,  as  the  priests  of 
Neptune  formerly  did,  and  from  the  spot  where 
the  temple  of  this  god  once  stood,  be  blessed  our 
bark. 

"  At  the  beginning  of  March,  Santa-Rosa  ap- 
peared to  have  renounced  all  thought  of  estab- 
lishing himself  with  his  family  in  Greece.  At 
the  same  time  he  did  not  wish  to  leave  it  with- 
out at  least  sreing  the  enemy.  About  this  time, 
an  envoy  from  the  Philhellenic  Committee  of  Lon- 
don (Mr.  Whitcombe)  arrived  at  Napoli  de  Ro- 
manie,  the  bearer  of  the  complaints  of  this  Com- 
mittee against  the  deputies  Luriotti  and  Orlando, 
who,  they  said,  were  compromising  the  destiny 
of  Greece,  by  sending  men  there  known  for  their 
constant  opposition  to  the  Holy  Alliance.  It  was 
perhaps  owing  to  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Whitcombe 
that  Santa-Rosa  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
making  the  campaign  as  a  simple  soldier. 

"  On  the  IGth  of  May,  when  Collegno  said  in  the 
tent  of  the  Lieutenant  of  Ibrahim  Pacha,  at  Modon, 
that  Santa-Rosa  was  in  the  island  of  Sphacteria 
when  the  Egyptians  attacked  it,  at  the  moment 
when  Soliman-Bey  replied  to  him  that  Santa-Rosa 
was  not  among  the  prisoners,  an  old  Turk  with  a 
long  silvery  beard  approached  Collegno  and  said 
to  him  in  French  :  '  How,  was  Santa-Rosa  in  the 
island  of  Sphacteria,  and  did  I  not  know  it,  that  I 
might  save  his  life  a  second  time  !'  This  was 
Schultz,  a  Pole,  colonel  in  the  French  army  at 
Naples,  afterwards  in  Piedmont  in  March,  1821, 
then  in  Spain  under  the  Cortes,  then  in  Egypt. 
He  arrived  at  Savone  at  the  moment  when  the 
royal  carabineers  arrested  Santa-Rosa.  At  the 
head  of  thirty  armed  students,  he  delivered  him 
from  his  prison,  that  is,  from  the  scaffold,  and 
four  years  afterwards  directed  in  part  the  attack 
in  which  Santa-Rosa  died." 

What  a  tragedy  is  here  related  !     What 
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a  contrast  is  Santa- Rosa,  dying  faithful  to 
one  and  the  same  cause,  to  this  adventurer 
wandering  from  one  country  to  another,  here 
saving  Santa-Rosa,  there  perhaps  slaying 
him ;  changing  his  standard  as  well  as  his 
rehgion,  and  in  this  absence  of  true  moral- 
ity, still  preserving  a  sort  of  natural  gener- 
osity and  soldier-like  respect  for  unfortunate 
courage. 

A  Frenchman,  M.  Edouard  Grasset,  an 
attache  to  the  Prince  Maurocordato,  and 
who  had  come  with  him  for  the  purpose  of 
observing  the  condition  of  the  island  of 
Sphacteria,  which  was  then  about  to  be  at- 
tacked by  the  Arabs,  met  Santa-Rosa  in  the 
island  at  about  half  an  hour  past  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  May,  and  had 
with  him  a  last  interview,  which  he  related 
to  me  in  the  following  manner : — 

Santa-Rosa. — "All  our  friends  of  the 
fort  are  well ;  I  came  here  with  Captain 
Simo,  because  it  is  necessary  to  defend  this 
island,  upon  which  the  safety  of  the  place 
depends.  I  repent  of  having  undertaken 
this  kind  of  life  :  I  thought  that  I  knew 
something  about  the  Greek,  and  I  find  that 
I  do  not  understand  a  word,  the  language 
of  the  common  people  being  entirely  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  educated.  Besides,  the 
disorder  which  reigns  in  the  Greek  army  is 
frightful,  and  forbids  all  hope."  M.  Edouard 
Grasset  said  to  him,  "  Come  to  the  battery 
With  us."  Santa-Rosa  replied,  "  No,  I  will 
remain  here  ;  I  wish  to  get  a  nearer  view  of 
the  Turks."     At  these  words  they  separated. 

I  have  not  met  a  single  Greek  who  took 
part  in  the  campaign  of  1825,  that  did  not 
speak  to  me  with  admiration  of  Santa-Rosa. 
I  did  not  hesitate,  then,  to  write  to  the 
Greek  Government,  in  the  person  of  Prince 
Maurocordato,  asking  that  the  name  of 
Santa-Rosa  might  be  given  to  that  part  of 
the  island  of  Sphacteria  where  he  was  slain. 
I  asked  besides  that  a  modest  tomb  might 
be  erected  in  the  same  place,  and  that  the 
Government  would  permit  me  to  raise  it  at 
my  own  expense,  in  order  that  I  might  have 
the  consolation  of  having  rendered  this  last 
duty  to  the  man  whom,  of  my  own  times,  I 
had  most  respected  and  cherished.  I  have 
never  received  any  answer  to  this  request ; 
but  at  the  same  time  that  I  addressed  my- 
self to  the  Greek  Government,  I  had  the 
good  sense  to  write  to  Colonel  Fabvier  to 
commend  to  him  the  memory  of  our  friend. 
He  indeed  was  made  to  comprehend  me. 


As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  Fi-ench  array, 
commanded  by  Mai-shal  Maison,  had  de- 
livered the  Peloponnesus  and  the  island  of 
Sphacteria  from  the  Egyptian  invasion.  Colo- 
nel Fabvier  hastened  to  acquit  our  common 
debt  by  rearing  to  Santa-Rosa,  on  the  spot 
where  he  is  said  to  have  been  killed,  at  the 
entrance  of  a  cave  situated  in  the  island, 
a  monument  with  this  inscription  :  "  Au 
CoMTE  Sanctorre  de  Santa-Rosa,  tub 
LE  9  Mai,  1825."  The  Greek  Government 
took  no  part  in  it ;  but  the  people,  and 
especially  the  French  soldiers,  eagerly  sec- 
onded the  worthy  Colonel  in  his  homage 
rendered  to  the  memory  of  a  man  of  heart. 
And  I  also,  jealous  of  paying  my  debt  to 
a  revered  memory,  having  no  other  monu- 
ment to  raise  to  him,  I  have  wished  to  at- 
tach his  name  to  the  least  perishable  of  my 
works,  in  dedicating  to  him  one  of  the  vol- 
umes of  my  translation  of  Plato.  Allow  me 
here  to  reproduce  this  dedication : — 

"TO  THE  MEMORY 
OF  COUNT 

SANCTORRE  DE  SANTA-ROSA. 

Born  at  Savigliano,  the  18th  of  September,  1783  ; 

A  soldier  at  the  age  of  twelve  years ; 

By  turns  a  superior  officer  and  administrator, 

civil  and  military ; 

Minister  of  War  during  the  events  of  1821; 

Author  of  the  work  entitled,  "  The  Pledmontese 

Revolution ;" 

Died  on  the  Field  of  Honor, 

The  9th  of  May,  1825, 

In  the   island  of  Sphacteria,  near   Navarino, 

In  fighting  for  the  Independence  of  Greece. 

"  Unfortunate,  he  was  frustrated  in  his  most 
noble  designs.  An  iron  frame,  an  upright  mind, 
a  most  sensible  heart ;  an  inexhaustible  energy ; 
superiority  of  strength  with  the  charms  of  good- 
ness ;  the  purest  enthusiasm  of  virtue,  which  in- 
spired lilm  by  turns  with  an  audacity  or  a  moder- 
ation which  was  proof  to  every  thing ;  tlie  disdain 
of  fortune  or  of  vulgar  enjoyments ;  the  loyalty  of 
the  chevalier  even  in  the  appearance  of  the  rebel ; 
the  talents  of  the  administrator  with  the  intrepi- 
dity of  the  soldier ;  qualities  the  most  opposite 
and  the  most  rare,  were  given  to  him  in  vain. 
For  want  of  a  suitable  theatre,  for  want  also  of  a 
knowledge  of  his  times  and  of  the  men  of  these 
times,  he  passed  away  as  a  romantic  personage, 
when  in  him  was  a  warrior  and  a  statesman. 

"  But  no ;  he  has  not  wasted  his  time  upon 
chimeras.  He  may  have  been  deceived  as  to  the 
times  and  the  means,  but  all  that  he  wished  will 
be  accomplished.    No:  the  house  of  Sayoy  will 
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not  be  unfiiithful  to  his  history,  and  Greece  will 
not  fall  under  the  Mussulman  yoke. 

"Others  have  had  more  influence  over  my  mind 
and  my  ideas.  He  showed  to  me  a  heroic  soul ; 
it  is  to  him  that  I  am  most  largely  indebted.  I 
saw  him  assailed  by  every  sorrow  which  can  enter 
into  the  heart  of  man ;  exiled  from  his  country, 
proscribed,  despoiled,  condemned  to  death  by  those 
whom  he  wislied  to  serve ;  for  a  season  disowned 
and  calumniated  by  his  own ;  separated  for  ever 
from  his  wife  and  children ;  bearing  the  weight  of 
afflictions  the  most  noble  and  the  most  sad ;  with- 
out a  future,  without  an  asylum,  and  almost  with- 
out bread ;  finding  persecution  where  he  came  to 
find  a  shelter ;  arrested,  cast  into  chains,  uncertain 
whether  he  would  not  be  delivered  up  to  his  own 
Government,  that  is,  to  the  scaffold.  I  saw  him 
not  only  immovable,  but  calm,  just,  indulgent ; 
striving  to  comprehend  his  enemies  instead  of  hat- 
ing them ;  excusing  error,  pardoning  weakness,  for- 
getting himself,  thinking  only  of  others,  command- 
ing the  respect  of  his  judges,  inspiring  devotion  in  his 
jailors ;  and  when  he  suffered  most,  convinced  that 
a  strong  soul  creates  it?  own  destiny,  and  that  there 
is  no  true  misfortune  but  in  vice  and  in  feebleness  ; 
always  ready  for  death,  but  cherishing  life  from 
respect  to  God  and  virtue  ;  wishing  happiness,  and 
almost  attaining  it  by  the  power  of  his  will,  the 
vivacity  and  quickness  of  his  imagination,  and  the 
great  sympathy  of  his  heart.  Such  was  Santa- 
Rosa. 

"  Aitffust  lUh,  1827." 


I  lay  down  my  pen,  dear  friend.  I  have 
done  notliing  more,  as  you  see,  than  bring 
together  some  correspondence,  collect  some 
worthy  tokens  of  faith,  sketch  a  few  facts, 
and  express  some  feehngs  which  fifteen  years 
have  not  weakened,  and  wliich  are  still  in 
my  soul,  as  lively,  as  profound  as  they  have 
ever  been.  But  I  have  not  the  ability  to 
produce  in  my  words  the  energy  of  ray  sen- 
timents. This  long  narration  has  not  the 
interest  which  I  could  have  wished  to  give  it. 
My  exhausted  spirit  no  longer  serves  my 
heart  nor  my  thought.  My  pen  is  as  feeble 
as  my  hand ;  it  has  traced  painfully  each  of 
these  lines ;  there  is  not  one  of  them  that 
has  not  torn  my  heart,  and  I  would  not  have 
suffered  more  if  I  had  with  my  own  hands 
dug  the  grave  of  Santa-Rosa.  And  is  it  not, 
in  fact,  this  sad  duty  which  I  have  just  ac- 
complished ?  Is  not  my  heart  his  veritable 
tomb  ?  A  few  days  more,  perhaps,  and  the 
voice,  the  only  voice  which  has  uttered  his 
name  among  men  and  saved  him  from  ob- 
livion, will  be  mute,  and  Santa-Rosa  will 
die  a  second  time  and  for  ever.  But  of 
what  consequence  is  the  glory  and  miserable 
noise  of  this  world,  if  any  thing  remains  of 
him  in  a  better  Vi^orld,  if  the  soul  which  we 


have  loved  is  still  animated  by  feelings,  sub- 
hme  thoughts,  in  the  presence  of  Him  who 
created  it?     Of  what  consequence  to  me  is 
my  present  grief,  if  soon  I  may  see  him    . 
again,  never  more  to  be  separated  from  him  ? 
0  divine  hope,  that  makes  my  heart  beat 
in  the  midst  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  under- 
standing !     0  fearful  problem,  that  we  have 
so  often  agitated  together !    O  abyss  covered 
with  so  many  clouds  and  so   little  light! 
After  all,  my  dear  friend,  there  is  a  truth 
more   brilliant  in  my  eyes  than  all  light, 
more  certain  than  mathematics :  this  is  the 
existence  of  Divine  Providence.     Yes,  there 
is  a  God  ;  a  God  who  is  a  true  intelligence  ; 
who,  consequently,  has  consciousness  of  him- 
self; who  has  made  and  ordered  all  things 
with  weight  and  measure  ;  whose  works  are 
excellent,  whose   ends    are   adorable,  even 
when  violated  in  our  blinded  eyes.     This 
world  has  a  perfect  Author,  perfectly  wise 
and  good.     Man  is  not  an  orphan  :  he  has 
a  Father  in  heaven.     What  will  this  Father 
do  to  the  child  who  shall  return  to  Him  ? 
Nothing  except  what  is  good.     Whatever 
may  happen,  all  Avill  be  for  the  best.     All 
that  He  has  done  is  well  done ;  all  that  He 
will  do  I  accept  even  before  it  is  done ;  I 
bless  it.     Yes,  such  is  my  immovable  faith, 
and  this  faith  is  my  support,  my  asylum, 
my  consolation,  my  pleasure,  in  this  fearful 
moment. 

Adieu,  my  dear  friend.     Preserve   this 
sketch  as  a  memento  of  me  and  of  him. 
You  knew  him,  you  loved  him  ;  speak  often 
of  him  among  the  small  number  of  friends 
who  still  survive.     Remember  that  it  is  to 
him  we  owe  our  mutual  acquaintance.  I  still 
remember  that  day,  near  the  close  of  1825, 
when  you  and  Lesio  came  to  me  to  seek 
for  yourselves,  his  companions  in   misfor- 
tune  and  exile,  somewhat  of  the   feeling 
which  I  entertained  of  him.     Ah,  well !  it 
is   I  now,  who,  about  to  retire   from  the 
world,  come  to  ask  you  for  a  place  near  him 
in  your  memory.    Guard  faithfully  his  name, 
dear  friends  ;  surround  with  respect  his  wife 
and  his  children ;  conduct  them  in  the  way 
of  duty  and  of  honor ;  teach  them  who  their 
father  was.     Make  them  read  this  sketch  :  it 
is  exact  and  faithful ;  there  is  not  a  word  that 
is  not  strictly  true;  not  a  word  but  thi  t  is 
borrowed  from  the  letters  of  their  father. 
His  defects  are  more  prominent  by  the  side 
of  his  great  qualities.     Energy  borders  upon 
exaltation,  and  exaltation  is  almost  a  sub- 
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lime  folly.  There  is  romance  in  every  true 
hero,  and  our  greatest  qualities  have  their 
price  in  their  excess.  Doubtless  Santa-Rosa 
was  an  imperfect  man,  but  Santa-Rosa  had 


at  the  same  time  a  great  and  a  tender  soul : 
you  owe  him  a  separate  place  in  your  ad- 
miration and  in  your  regrets.     Adie  u. 
November  \st,  1838. 


THE   TRENCHARD   PROPERTY 

[cONCLtJDEB.] 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Stephen  Randolph,  as  we  have  men- 
tioned, kept  house  ;  yet,  as  his  means  be- 
came slender,  he  was  compelled  to  enjoy 
company  in  the  dwellings  of  others  oftener 
than  in  his  own.  Some  visitors,  however, 
he  still  had ;  and,  though  substantial  refresh- 
ment might  be  scanty,  was  always  ready  to 
place  before  them  a  decanter  of  peach  brandy 
or  of  twenty-year  whiskey.  There  were  a 
very  few  for  whose  gratification  he  would 
draw  upon  his  last  box  of  champagne,  and 
thus  honored  was  an  individual  who  called 
on  him  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  of 
the  day  whose  events  we  have  last  been 
chronicling.  A  jolly  time  they  had.  Sandy 
Leach,  though  an  innate  vulgarity  prevented 
him  from  being  successful  in  more  ambitious 
conversational  efforts,  had  really  a  gift  for 
coarse  humor,  and,  to  any  one  who  could 
enjoy  it,  was  a  not  unentertaining  companion ; 
and  Randolph,  whose  versatility  enabled  him 
to  appear  equally  at  home  in  either  low  or 
refined  society,  had  lately,  from  his  unfor- 
tunate habits,  learned  to  partake  of  the  for- 
mer with  most  relish.  The  bottle  travelled 
briskly  backward  and  forward  over  the  table, 
and  their  mirth  grew  fast  and  furious  in 
proportion. 

"  Here's  to  the  health  of  that  sweet  youth 
Francis,"  cried  Leach,  holding  up  his  glass ; 
"  may  the  soreness  of  his  back  speedily  give 
way  to  good  treatment !" 

"  But  what  can  heal  his  wounded  honor  ?" 

"  Oh,  let  him  plaster  that  with  texts  of 
Scripture  !  Charming  Miss  Lucy  can  assist 
him  to  find  them."  As  Leach  said  this,  he 
watched  the  expression  of  his  companion's 
face  with  peculiar  earnestness. 

"  Hang  them  both !"  ejaculated  Stephen. 


Leach  appeared  gratified,  and  answered, 
interrogatively : 

"  Well,  I  suppose  we  must  set  down  this 
Montgomery  girl,  if  things  take  their  natural 
course,  as  Trenchard's  heiress  ?" 

"  It  is  quite  possible." 

"  Yet  it  is  probable,  I  suppose,  there  will 
be  some  interference  with  the  natural  order  ?" 

"  Ay,  like  enough,"  replied  Randolph 
composedly  ;  "  since  you  will  have  eight  or 
ten  thousand  dollars  to  lose  in  that  event,  I 
should  not  wonder  if  you  were  to  kick  against 
it  vigorously." 

"  Haven't  you  also  some  interest  in  the 
matter  ?" 

"  Not  much,  so  long  as  I  have  good  friends 
to  lend  me  all  I  want  and  take  my  note  for 
payment.  Still  I  must  say  I  think  these 
broad  pedestals  of  mine  would  fill  my  uncle's 
shoes  rather  better  than  Lucy  Montgomery's 
little  feet." 

"  Now  I  believe,"  said  Leach,  sinking  his 
voice,  "I  believe  it  will  be  quite  easy  to 
make  her  quit  the  mansion,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  excite  against  her  Trenchard's  dis- 
like, besides  preventing  any  possible  connec- 
tion with  either  Middleton  or  Herbert." 

"  Oh,  a  fig  for  the  lovers ! "  returned 
Randolph, "  if  the  old  man  is  but  put  straight ; 
though  how  are  you  to  bring  about  that 
happy  state  of  things  ?" 

"  Why,  I  am  confident  I  can  let  loose 
some  rumors  from  the  boarding  school  where 
she  stayed  before  her  father's  death  that  will 
accomplish  all  I  have  said." 

"  And  these  reports  will  have  relation  to 
her  good  name  ?"  said  the  other. 

"  That  they  will  ;  nothing  short  would 
serve  the  purpose." 

"  So,  Sandy,  these  reports  have  no  real 
foundation  ?" 
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"  I  don't  see  where  you  get  your  '  /So  / ' 
But  I  needn't  say  yes  or  no  about  this.  If 
our  object  is  gained,  what  more  should  we 
care  for  V 

"Look  here, Leach  !"  said  Randolph,  with 
indignant  earnestness,  "  this  is  a  rascally, 
villainous  scheme.  You  shall  not — you  shall 
not " 

"  Heigho,  who  would  have  thought  it  ?" 
exclaimed  the  other,  holding  up  his  fat 
hands.  "  Why,  to  my  certain  knowledge, 
you  quarrelled  bitterly  with  the  hussy  this 
very  morning ;  and  insulted  her,  too,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  leave  no  chance  of  reconcilia- 
tion." 

"  Ha !"  cried  the  rejected  suitor,  "  how 
came  you  to  know  that?  Surely  you  have 
not  dared  trust  your  ears  inside  of  Stephen 
Trench ard's  door-sill." 

"  Never  mind  ;  I  hear  most  that  goes  on, 
I  can  tell  you.  But  haven't  you  really 
quarrelled  with  her  for  good  ?" 

"  For  bad,  it  may  well  be,"  said  Randolph, 
with  a  little  sadness  in  his  tone ;  "  yet,  bad 
or  good,  I  shall  never  be  her  husband.  But 
then,  confound  it,  I  am  not  going  to  let  a 
parcel  of  hellish  slanders  be  raised  about  an 
innocent  girl,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  But  what  odds  ?"  persisted  the  tempter. 
"  You  don't  want  Herbert  or  Middleton  to 
marry  her,  I  suppose?" 

"  I'll  wring  their  necks  first !"  cried  the 
young  man  fiercely. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  take  her  yourself  ?" 

"  I've  already  told  you.  No  !" 

"  And  you  don't  want  her  to  get  your 
uncle's  property  ?  Well,  why  not  adopt  a 
plan  that  will  accomplish  every  thing  at 
once  ?" 

"J  will  not  think  of  it,  so  utter  not  another 
word." 

"Why,  Steve,  you  must  have  been  jilted 
badly  ;"  and  the  crafty  old  man  looked  at 
him  with  well-feigned  astonishment.  "  So 
you  still  love  her  ?" 

"  I  do  not  /"  replied  Randolph  with  evi- 
dent vexation.  "  I  hate  her  ;  or  rather,  I 
am  perfectly  indifferent;  and  I  will  show  my 
indifference  by  insisting,  as  a  mere  affair  of 
justice,  that  no  such  scandalous  plot  as  you 
hint  at  be  carried  into  execution.  Sandy 
Leach,  it  ish'-dl  not;  I  have  given  my  answer, 
so  be  satisfied." 

"  But  suppose  I  go  on  my  own  hook  and 
set  the  tongues  of  the  school  girls  loose,  what 
can  1/ou  do  ?" 


"  Do !"  echoed  the  young  giant,  in  a  tone 
like  the  reverberations  from  a  mountain  side. 
"  Do !"  he  added,  knitting  his  brows  and 
striking  the  table  till  the  glasses  danced. 
"  Try  it,  and,  by  Heaven,  you  shall  find  out 
what  I  will  do  !" 

Leach  allowed  him  to  become  calm,  and 
continued  in  a  quiet  manner  : 

"  What  say  you,  then,  to  the  scheme  I 
mentioned  to  you  day  before  yesterday  ?" 

"  I'll  none  of  it.  Goodness  !  to  think 
what  you  have  led  me  to  before !"  The 
young  man  shuddered. 

"  Shaking,  as  I  live — Steve  Randolph 
trembling !" 

"  Trembling?  Pshaw  !  Here  !  let's  have 
a  drink,  and  we'll  see  whose  hand  is  the 
steadiest."  Randolph  filled  the  two  glasses 
full  to  the  brim,  and  then  lifted  his  own  to 
his  mouth  without  losing  a  drop,  but  Leach 
spilled  some  of  the  wine  from  his. 

The  spendthrift  expressed  his  exultation 
loudly,  and  the  conversation  for  a  while 
wandered  from  the  subjects  in  debate.  At 
length  Randolph,  pushing  away  his  glass, 
leaned  back  in  his  chair  for  some  moments, 
and  then  said  : 

"  Sandy,  if  I  believed  it  possible  for  the 
spirit  of  darkness  to  animate  a  human  form, 
1  should  say  there's  one  now  in  your  big 
carcass.'' 

"  You  compliment  me  ;  but  why  ?" 

"  Well,  you  must  own  that  the  serpent 
and  the  foul  fiend  are  nearly  related.  Now, 
if  your  temper  towards  my  uncle  is  not 
stwkish,  I  don't  know  a  word  fit  to  describe 
it." 

"  x\nd  hasn't  Trenchard  ever  treated  me 
like  a  rcjitile .?" 

Such  a  concentrated  malice  ghstened  in 
the  small  deep-set  eye  of  Leach,  that  Ran- 
dolph could  not  help  averting  his  glance 
with  a  sensation  akin  to  horror.  The  shop- 
keeper noticed  the  effect  he  had  unwittingly 
produced,  and,  relaxing  his  countenance  to 
its  customary  smile,  added  : 

"  You,  Steve,  cannot  at  any  rate  reproach 
yourself  for  any  lack  of  meekness  and  long- 
suffering  :  witness  your  patient  endurance  of 
Dr.  Middleton." 

"  What  has  he  done  ?" 

"  Why,  you  knoiu  what  he  has  done  in 
tracking  up  those  confounded  boots." 

"  Oh,  is  that  all  ?  I  thought  you  had 
something  new." 

"  Really,"  returned  Leach,  "  I  never  knew 
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you  so  backward  to  give  a  man  a  thrashing 
before." 

"  Plague  take  you,  Sandy  !  you  are  ever 
at  your  vocation.  But  I'm  get'ing  sick  of 
this  rowdyism,  man.  I  have  more  than 
half  a  notion  even  to  apologize  to  that  poor 
boy  Herbert  for  the  hasty  blows  I  gave 
him." 

"  That  will  be  a  great  relief  indeed  to  him, 
and  he'll  come  off  with  flying  colors.  For 
his  sake  be  quick,  and  give  him  time  to 
■withdraw  his  challeiige  before  it  reaches 
you." 

"  Pooh  !  a  challenge  from  him  !  What 
a  ridiculous  idea !  A  challenge  to  flight  with 
pop-guns,  I  suppose  ?" 

Leach  noticed  the  ftivorable  turn  in  his 
subject,  and  skilfully  availed  himself  of 
it. 

"  Now  don't  kill  the  little  man  by  laugh- 
ing at  him,  Steve.  How  funny  he  looked 
on  the  tavern  pavement !  What  a  desperate 
energy  painted  on  his  pretty  face  when  he 
held  out  his  shooting  fix  !  One  could  ob- 
serve the  actual  process  of  screwing  up  his 
courage.  In  general  it  hes  so  low  that  I 
doubt  whether  he  himself  suspected  he  had 
any.  With  the  first  cut  of  the  cow-hide  it 
moved ;  the  second  and  third  stirred  it  more  ; 
but  at  the  fourth,  which  I  suppose  ap- 
proached nearer  the  seat  of  honor,  it  gave  a 
tremendous  bounce,  and  at  the  same  instant 
up  went  the  gun.  The  little  chap  wriggled 
his  lips  and  screwed  so  vigorously  that  his 
courage  reached  another  notch.  He  worked 
and  strained — higher  he  could  not  get  it. 
I  was  certain  then  he'd  never  make  it  stick  ; 
and  sure  enough,  all  at  once  down  it  came 
with  a  flop.  Old  Stepiien  Trenchard's  lec- 
ture, too,  must  have  been  rich — I  mean  the 
scolding  he  gave  him  in  place  of  dessert 
after  dinner.  Sal,  the  house  girl,  told  me 
all  about  it  this  evening,  and  I  made  her  a 
present  of  a  handkerchief  for  the  story.  He 
scolded  Frank  beautifully  for  bringing  home 
the  white  feather,  and  said  his  only  chance 
was  to  challenr/e  you,  as  your  spunk  was  too 
good  ever  to  let  you  take  back  auy  thing 
you'd  done.  Frank  blubbered  out  that  he 
had  had  the  best  of  the  business  already,  as 
he  had  scared  you." 

"  How  !  he  scared  me?     But  go  on." 

"  Well,  he  had  punished  you  enough,  he 
thought ;  and  if,  as  it  seemed,  it  was  not 
sufficient,  his  rehgion  would  not  let  him  send 
a  cliallenge." 


"  He  meant,  as  you  say,  Sandy,  that  his 
courage  had  slipped  out  of  reach." 

"Very  likely,"  continued  the  narrator; 
"but  the  funniest  part  is  to  come.  Tren- 
chard asked  why,  in  the  mischief,  he  didn't 
shoot  you  when  he  had  a  chance.  He  an- 
swered that  his  gun  ivasri't  loaded,  and  that 
he  did  great  things  when  he  frightened  Steve 
Randolph  with  an  empty  barrel ;  and  with 
that,  Sal  says,  he  fairly  grinned  through  his 
tears." 

"Confound  the  brat!"  exclaimed  Ran- 
dolph ;  "  the  next  time  I  catch  him  I'll  pound 
him  to  a  jelly." 

"Don't,  for  his  dear  sweetheart's  sake, 
Steve.  But  listen  1  Frank  added  that,  even 
if  his  gun  had  been  loaded,  he  could  not 
have  had  the  heart  to  hurt  such  a  poor,  dis- 
sipated young  man." 

"  The  dev " 

"  Don't  swear,  Steve ;  he  aint  worth  it. 
But,  to  conclude,  the  smart  youth  wound  up 
by  saying  that,  if  no  other  consideration  had 
interfered,  nothing  could  have  induced  him 
to  wound  so  near  a  relative  of  his  revered 
guardian." 

"  Fishing  for  a  legacy,  as  I  live !"  cried 
Stephen. 

"  Yon  may  well  say  it.  I  reckon  he  lays 
that  hit  at  a  round  ten  thousand  at  least." 

Leach  having,  as  he  thought,  thoroughly 
eflfaced,  by  this  admirable  perversion  of  facts, 
every  thing  like  compunction  from  the  mind 
of  his  listener,  continued  :  "  Do  you  want  to 
hear  any  more  of  the  scraps  I  have  picked 
up  from  the  servants  ?" 

"  You  may  tell  them,  if  you  choose ;  of 
course  they  are  half  lies." 

"  Oh,  I  won't  vouch  as  to  that !  but,  in- 
deed, I  don't  know  that  the  darkies  have  any 
object,  and  I  compare  their  accounts,  so  aa 
to  catch  them  when  they  trip.  You  must 
know  they  come  to  my  store  by  stealth,  as 
the  Colonel  would  beat  them  like  fury  if  he 
knew  of  it.  Well,  there's  one  of  them  had 
a  talk  with  me  some  days  ago, — an  old, 
gossipping  crone  that  calls  herself  '  body  sar- 
vant  to  Miss  Luc3^' " 

"Rachel,  I  should  judge,"  observed  Ran- 
dolph. 

"  That's  the  one ;  but  mind  and  don't  say 
any  thing  about  it,  or  they  will  be  punished, 
and  my  mail  cut  off".  Rachel  said,  in  her 
way,  that  her  young  mistress  happened  to 
be  talking  one  night  about  her  three  beaux, 
— it's  no  matter  what  she  said  about  you  ?" 
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"Yes,  tell  me." 

"  She  sfiid  Mr.  Randolph  was  too  big  and 
passionate,  and  too  extravagant." 

"  Ah,  did  she  ?  Extravagant, — eh  ?  I 
wonder  what  mighty  fortune  she  has  to  make 
her  so  careful  ?" 

"  You  forget,"  replied  Leach,  "  that  shejs 
to  inherit  the  Trenchard  estate." 

"  Ay,  sure  enough,"  said  the  other,  with 
a  bitter  scowl.     "  But  what  of  the  rest  ?" 

"Mr.  Herbert,"  said  she,  "is  toohttle  and 
bashful  and  soft-hearted." 

"  She's  hard  to  please.     And  the  doctor  V 

"  Rachel  says  she  blushed  when  she  came 
to  his  name,  and  said  '  Dr.  Middleton  is  as 
quiet  and  gentle  as  Frank  Ilerbert,  and 
braver  than  Mr.  Randolph.'" 

"  Braver  than  I  ?     That  shall  be  tried !" 

Sandy  Leach  smiled ;  that  is,  there  was 
a  broad  smile  on  his  heart,  but  the  visible 
emotion  became  weaker  in  its  passage  along 
the  nerves,  till  it  died  away  in  sundry  con- 
vulsions of  the  maxillar  muscles,  which 
seemed  significant  rather  of  lugubriousness 
than  of  complacent  mirth.  lie  was  much 
pleased,  and  indeed  had  reason  to  be,  on 
account  of  his  successful  management  of  the 
wild  passions  of  his  companion.  But  he  had 
not  attained  his  whole  end ;  and  feeling 
inclined  to  pursue  it  still  further,  with  that 
view  made  an  interlude  of  a  drinking  bout. 
Perhaps  the  exhilarating  effect  of  the  wine 
he  himself  had  already  taken  had  something 
to  do  with  this  measure  ;  however  that  may 
be,  it  was  not  adopted  with  his  usual  pru- 
dence. Although  Mr.  Leach  was  a  match 
for  any  one  with  the  bottle,  so  far  as  mere 
keeping  his  legs  was  concerned,  and  no  one 
had  ever  seen  him  drunk,  yet  he  over-esti- 
mated his  powers  of  this  kind  when  he  set 
them  against  Stephen  Randolph's;  for  that 
young  man  could  bear  as  much  "soaking"  as 
he,  with  this  ditferenee,  that  all  that  he  took 
after  a  certain  quantity  had  rather  the  effect 
of  cjuenching  the  natural  fire  of  his  tempera- 
ment, than  of  kindliag  it  higher.  The  justice 
of  these  observations  will  perhaps  be  seen 
before  we  get  to  the  close  of  this  midnight 
conversation,  though  they  may  be  in  this 
place  somewhat  premature. 

"  I  confess  freely,  Steve,  that  I  shall  not 
be  sorry  to  see  Middleton  thrashed ;  for  he 
is  so  plaguy  sly." 

"  You  hit  the  nail  now,  Sandy.  If  the 
fellow  would  come  right  out  before  my  face, 
I  should  not  care ;  but  this  behind-your-back 


conduct  I  abominate.  I'll  make  him  come 
out,  though ;  he  must  either  show  himself  a 
man,  or  else,  what  I  verily  believe  him,  a 
sneaking  coward.  Deliver  me  from  these 
quiet,  composed  sort  of  people ;  they  can't 
help  but  be  rascals,  in  order  to  make  them- 
selves of  some  account  in  the  world.  I  don't 
believe  there  ever  was  a  man  of  this  nature, 
but  had  something  wrong  about  him.  It 
may  be  different  off  among  the  Yankees ; 
but  here  in  Virginia,  the  fellow  that  is  so 
still  and  steady  and  on  his  guard  as  never 
to  aftbrd  opportunity  for  a  tussle,  must 
either  be  a  coward  or  nearly  as  bad." 

"You  except  the  present  company,  of 
course,"  interposed  Leach,  laughing,  "for 
you  know  I  am  particular  to  keep  out  of 
mischief." 

"You  differ  from  most  of  this  class, 
Sandy.  You  joke  and  laugh,  and  are  plea- 
sant over  a  bottle ;  but  after  all,  you  are 
dangerous ;  you  know  it." 

"But  then,  Steve,  you  must  admit  that 
there  are  some  roystering,  heavy-handed 
chaps,  who  are  fit  to  give  more  general  fear 
than  I ;  lawyer  Blapp,  for  instance." 

"  Tut,  tut,  man  !  he  is  not  a  touch  to  you ! 
Wat  Blapp  is  a  right  cute  fellow,  to  be  sure, 
though  he  is  not  half  so  cute  as  he  thinks  he 
is,  and  does  a  deal  of  mischief  in  the  way  of 
setting  folks  together  by  the  ears ;  but  com- 
pared with  you^  he  is  no  more  than  a  'pren- 
tice imp  alongside  of  Beelzebub.  Still, 
Sandy,  it  is  well  enough  to  be  careful  of 
Wat.  Don't  talk  too  freely  to  him.  He's 
in  reahty,  I  believe,  friendly  disposed  to  me, 
and  would  stick  at  little  to  serve  me — that 
is,  of  course,  provided  I  could  thereby  be 
put  in  a  condition  to  do  him  some  good  in 
return  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  advisable  to 
let  a  man  know  more  than  exactly  fits  him 
for  the  work  you  mean  him  to  perform. 
So,  Sandy,  if  it  should  become  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  any  of  your  wild  and  des- 
perate schemes,  be  particular  as  to  Wat." 

"Ay,  ay  !  trust  me  for  that !  I  am  glad 
to  see  you  quitting  your  whimsical  notions, 
and  turning  once  more  to  regard  matters 
like  a  man  of  the  world  ;  and  one  of  my 
plans  will  be  necessary,  as  you  foresee. 
Depend  upon  it,  I  have  as  little  inclination 
as  you  to  commit  more  sins  than  circum- 
stances compel.  I  have  thought  over  the 
whole  business,  and  have  thus  made  up  my 
mind  to  the  only  course  that  offers  a  fair 
i  chance  of  success.     You  may  not  yet  have 
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come  to  the  same  conclusion,  but  you  will. 
Let  us  talk  about  it  rationallj'.  You  seem 
to  have  a  great  repugnance  to  the  first 
scheme." 

"  I  have,  indeed ;  so  say  no  more  about 
it." 

"Stephen,  can  you  think  of  any  other 
substitute  but  that  which  I  have  suggested  ? 
I  perceive  by  your  blank  look  that  you  can- 
not. Now,  the  inheritance  of  this  estate  is 
your  right  by  the  laws  of  nature." 

"  Certainly  ;  am  I  not  the  Colonel's  near- 
est relative  ?" 

"  Well,  even  the  rankest  Methodism  does 
not  require  a  man  to  injure  himself  to  bene- 
fit another.  Why,  then,  should  you  ward 
OS's  transient  injury  from  this  artful  girl, to 
your  own  hurt  ?" 

"  But,  Sandy,  you  forget ;  this  is  a  posi- 
tive injury." 

"  No,  it  isn't,  on  your  part.  I  am  content 
to  take  upon  myself  all  the  responsibility  of 
the  act.  Besides,  the  advantage  to  you  is  a 
lasting  one;  the  injury  to  her  need  not  be 
permanent — you  understand  V 

"  Yes,  I  understand.  A  lying  report  can 
be  overthrown  by  knocking  away  its  felse 
foundations.     Still,  slander  will  stick." 

"I  won't  deceive  you,  Stephen.  There 
may  be  truth,  at  least  some  truth,  in  the 
reports  I  have  spoken  about ;  but  I  am  cer- 
tain that  if  you  wish  it,  I  can  arrange  the 
aflFair  so  that  her  fame,  whether  the  stains 
cast  upon  it  are  just  or  not,  will  appear 
spotless  in  the  end." 

"  Yet,"  replied  Eandolph,  "  a  considera- 
ble period  may  elapse  before  old  Trench 
kicks  the  bucket.  I  can't  be  certain  of  the 
property  till  then,  and  it  would  be  a  long 
while  for  the  poor  girl  to  remain  with  a  dis- 
honored name.  Goodness  knows  she  has 
given  me  plaguy  little  reason  to  be  anxious 
about  her  settlement  in  marriage ;  but  for 
all,  I  am  loath  to  be  the  cause  of  her  pining 
away  in  solitude  and  poverty,  shunned  by 
every  honest  man  and  woman  as  a  creature 
of  shame." 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say  she'll  get  a  respectable 
husband  without  much  trouble.  She  is 
really  quite  pretty,  and  is  accomplished 
enough  to  keep  any  man's  parlor  stylish." 

"  That  is  very  true,  but  such  a  foul  report 
will  conceal  it  all." 

"  No,  no  !  don't  you  fear !  I'll  warrant 
her  a  decsnt  husband,  if  I  have  to  be  the 
man  myself  P 


Leach  was  sensible  that  he  might  have 
committed  an  indiscretion  in  this  remark, 
and  shot  a  furtive  glance  across  the  table  to 
observe  its  effect,  resolved  within  himself  to 
treat  it  as  a  jest  if  ill  received ;  but  Randolph 
only  ansv/ered: 

"  Why,  you  have  never  heard  her  open 
her  lips  even." 

"  But  I  have,  though.  Don't  you  know 
she  visits  frequently  at  Mrs.  Good's  house? 
I  am  a  particular  friend  of  the  old  widow, 
and  have  seen  Lucy  there  more  than  once."^ 

"The  difficulty  of  the  introduction  may 
be  over,  Sandy,  but  there  is  another — she'd 
never  have  you.  I  am  not  vain,  but  I  think 
I  am  at  least  as  captivating  as  you.  To  be 
sure,  I  never  cared  for  her  the  breaking  of  a 
straw,  except  to  make  certain  of  my  uncle's 
negroes  and  land ;  still  I  asked  her." 

"True  enough,  Stephen,  I  am  not  a 
handsome  fellow  like  you ;  but  you  may 
depend  her  proud  feelings  will  break  mighti- 
ly when  she  finds  herself  all  at  once  deserted 
and  scorned.  Sae  and  her  mother  will  be 
poor,  too,  and  distressed ;  then  will  I  com- 
mence to  lay  my  train.  First  I'll  contrive 
to  drop  in  one  acceptable  present  after 
another  at  whatever  hut  they  may  take  up 
with,  remaining  myself  all  the  time  incog, 
as  they  say.  Perhaps  I  may  put  on  a 
broad-brim  hat,  and  otherwise  dress  as  a 
respectable  Quaker  gentleman,  carefully 
keeping  my  face  from  observation.  At  the 
first  call  I'll  leave  a  basket  of  oranges  for 
the  old  lady,  as  she  is  weakly  and  complain- 
ing ;  and  at  the  last  one,  when  they  may 
be  threatened  with  distress  for  rent  or  the 
like,  I'll  just  step  to  the  door,  signify  that  I 
am  leaving  the  country,  throw  in  my  purse 
with  a  '  God  bless  you,'  and  step  away  with- 
out waiting  for  thanks.  Next,  Mrs.  Good 
shall  insist  upon  their  staying  a  while  at  her 
house ;  there  I  will  meet  Lucy  apparently 
by  accident,  and  show  surprise  and  discom- 
posure. Then,  by  degrees,  I  must  become 
more  sociable,  sympathize  with  her  sorrows, 
and  all  that.  Depend  upon  it,  my  boy, 
she'll  be  Mrs.  Leach  yet !" 

"She  your  wife!"  exclaimed  Stephen, 
with  intense  disdain  ;  "  Lucy  Montgomery 
marry  you  ! — a  pursy,  bloated,  vulgar  shop- 
keeper like  you !     Ha !  ha  !" 

Sandy  Leach  was  disconcerted,  and  half 
inclined  to  manifest  anger,  for  Randolph's 
laugh  had  by  no  means  the  clear  ring  of 
good-humored  raillery.     The  young  man 
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continued :  "  This,  then,  is  the  object  of  all 
the  nice  work  you  have  been  chalking  out 
for  me.  I  am  honored,  truly  ! — the  faithful 
bully  to  drub  Mr.  Leach's  rivals  for  him ! 
I  see  now  the  cause  of  such  bitter  spite 
against  Middleton  and  Herbert,  Perhaps 
you  have  been  using  some  cursed  2>i'fictices 
to  injure  me  in  her  opinion.  Give  me  but 
reason  to  think  so,  and  as  sure  as  I  am  a 
living  man  I'll  beat  out  your  brains  against 
that  wall !"  He  started  up,  and  his  clenched 
hand  told  that  little  was  needed  to  induce 
him  to  execute  his  threat. 

Leach  felt  himself  sobered  with  a  ven- 
geance, and  trembled,  for  he  knew  his  dan- 
ger. His  self-possession,  however,  did  not 
desert  him. 

"  How  can  you  dream  of  such  a  thing, 
Stephen  ?  Confound  the  girl !  I  wish  she 
was  your  wife  to-morrow,  or  any  body  else's, 
so  that  would  satisfy  you.  What  I  want 
is,  to  see  you  master  of  those  thousands  of 
acres.  How  every  thing  beside  turns  out 
will  affect  me  not  a  whit." 

"  Here,  Sandy !"  exclaimed  the  other, 
"look  me  in  the  eye,  and  solemnly  swear 
that  you  have  done  nothing,  and  caused 
nothing  to  be  done,  to  prejudice  my  suit 
with  Miss  Montgomery.  Be  careful,  now  ! 
If  you  perjure  yourself  I'll  read  it  on  your 
forehead,  and  it  were  far  better  for  you  to 
make  a  clean  breast  at  once  than  have  me 
wring  the  villainy  out  by  tearing  you  in 
pieces !" 

"  /  8wcar  it !  I  swear  it  /"  cried  Leach 
with  energy  ;  and  well  it  was  for  him  that 
in  this  he  spoke  truth. 

Randolph  sat  down  again,  and  fresh  corks 
were  drawn.  His  crafty  companion  found 
all  his  work  thrown  back  in  confusion  upon 
his  hands.  Warily  did  he  renew  his  task, 
and  indefatigably  was  it  prosecuted.  He 
had  determined  that  Im  competitor,  Mid- 
dleton, should  be  humbled,  and,  by  skilful 
insinuations  that  the  hesitation  of  Randolph 
might  be  suspected  by  some  to  proceed  from 
fear,  as  he  had  been  prompt  enough  to  pun- 
ish a  feeble  enemy  in  Francis  Herbert,  he 
brought  the  young  Titan  again  to  the  deter- 
mination to  insult  the  "sly  doctor."  To- 
wards the  breaking  up  of  the  conversation. 
Leach  ventured  to  introduce  a  hint  at  the 
scheme  concerning  Miss  Montgomery,  but 
a  rising  scowl  upon  the  brow  of  his  com- 
panion admonished  him  in  time  to  give  the 
sentence  an  inoflfensive  termination. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  third  day  subsequent  was  that  ap- 
pointed in  Virginia  for  holding  an  important 
election.  Dr.  Charles  Middleton,  whose 
rides  for  the  past  week  had  taken  him  in 
a  difterent  direction,  went,  this  morning, 
around  by  Delviton,  and  having  given  his 
vote,  called  for  a  few  moments  to  inquire 
after  the  health  of  the  family  at  the  man- 
sion. 

Colonel  Trenchard  Avas  not  at  the  house, 
but  he  saw  the  two  young  persons  and  Mrs. 
Montgomery.  He  grasped  Herbert's  hand 
heartily,  and  said  to  him  in  a  tone  of  sin- 
cerity : 

"  You  have  behaved  nobly,  Frank,  nobly !" 

The  youth  blushed  with  gratification,  and 
answered : 

"  It  was  hard,  and  I  expect  to  suffer  in 
consequence;  but  if  the  scene  wei'e  acted 
again,  I  would  not  do  otherwise." 

"  You  need  not,  indeed,,  my  dear  fellow," 
responded  the  doctor ;  "  very  few  could  ex- 
hibit such  heroism.  But  where  is  the  Colo- 
nel 1  I  suppose  he  is  going  to  the  election, 
yet  I  did  not  see  him  at  the  village." 

"No,  he  can't  be  there  yet;  he  rode 
round  by  the  lower  meadow.  Surely,  doc- 
tor, you  are  not  off  already." 

"  I  would  be  glad  to  stay,  Frank  ;  but  I 
have  a  patient  six  miles  off,  to  be  visited  at 
eleven.  Good  bye,  Mrs.  Montgomery ;  good 
bye.  Miss  Lucy  ;  I  will  see  you  all  to-mor- 
row, I  trust,  and  the  Colonel  too." 

After  he  had  ridden  away,  the  trio  re- 
mained on  the  portico. 

"I  am  sorry,"  observed  Herbert,  "that 
the  doctor  was  in  such  haste.  I  wanted  to 
inquire  how  the  election  was  going.  I  must 
get  there  myself  before  dinner,  since  I  have 
sufficient  land  to  give  me  a  vote,  if  not  to 
provide  me  a  new  broadcloth  coat." 

"  Had  you  not  better  wait  a  little  later  ? 
It  will  then  be " 

"  It  will  be  what,  Lucy  ?" 

"  I  was  going  to  say  that  it  will  then  be 
more  quiet  at  the  village  than  just  now." 

"  Why,  Lucy,  I  am  ashamed  of  you !  Is 
this  the  way  you  would  nerve  my  fortitude  ? 
No,  no ;  I  prefer  to  go  when  the  greatest 
number  shall  be  present — Randolph  among 
them." 

"  You  will  not  take  any  thing  with  you, 
Frank  ?" 

"  Yes,  indeed,  I  will,  unless  you  would 
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have  me  leave  my  poeket-hankercliief  and 
pencil  beliind." 

"  Oh,  you  know  what  I  mean — your  g'un, 
and  those — those " 

''The  pistols,  eh  ?  Don't  doubt  my  firm- 
ness so  easily  ;  I  mean  to  carry  no  weapon 
whatever,  not  even  a  walking-stick.  An 
umbrella,  however,  I  must  take,  for  it  looks 
something  like  rain.  But  here  is  Ichabod, 
returning  from  the  village ;  the  old  man  can 
tell  us  how  matters  are  going.  Here,  Uncle 
Ich !  we  want  to  see  you." 

"  Sarvant,  young  Marser,"  said  the  negro, 
removing  his  hat. 

"  Well,  Uncle,  tell  us  how  things  are  go- 
ing at  the  town  ;  who's  to  be  elected  V 

"I  can't  say  for  sartain,  Marser  Frank; 
some  talks  up  stiff  for  one  man,  and  some 
for  another ;  it's  hard  prodicting  who's 
gwine  to  have  most.  'Sides  to  speak  resactly 
I  haven't  interceded  much  into  dis  matter,  I 
was  so  taken  up  with  watchin'  the  doctor 
through  his  scrape;  but  I  reckon  he's  told 
you  all  'bout  that^ 

"No,  he  hasn't,"  said  the  young  lady; 
"  do  you  tell  us,  Uncle  Ich." 

"  I  s'pose  he  seemed  sort  o'  sperrited  an' 
'wildered?" 

"  Not  at  all,"  answered  Herbert ;  "  he  was 
just  as  composed  and  quiet  as  ever.  But 
what  has  been  the  matter  ?" 

"You  know,  I  judge,  'bout  Marser  Ste- 
phen's comin'  up  to  him  lookin'  so  fierce,  de 
doctor  was  in  mighty  bad  fix  ?" 

"But,  Ichabod,"  interposed  Mrs.  Mont- 
gomery, "  we  don't  know  any  thing  about 
it.  Mr.  Randolph  been  assaulting  Dr.  Mid- 
dleton?  Come,  give  us  the  Avhole  story 
from  the  beginning ;  don't  tantalize  us — if 
you  know  what  that  means." 

"  I  understand  'sizely  :  all  one  as  craekin' 
the  whip  afore  the  horses  is  hitched,  or  set- 
tin'  the  wedge  at  the  butt-eend.  No,  INIissus ; 
I'll  take  the  log  right,  and  begin  at  the  be- 
ginnin'.  The  doctor  come  ridin'  along  down 
to  the  front  of  the  tavern — you  know  the 
electionicg  goes  on  in  the  tavern ;  when  he 
gets  right  close  to  the  step,  he  casts  his  eye 
round,  a-kinder  lookin'  for  a  place  to  hitch 
his  horse,  and  he  looked  plump  against 
Marser  Stephen,  who  was  standin'  alongside 
of  Misser  Leach  just  outside  the  door. 
Marser  Steve  looked  very  savage  indeed, 
an'  de  doctor  wheeled  away  his  horse,  and  I 
thought  he  was  afeard ;  but  as  it  turned  out, 
he  only  went  to  fasten  the  critter  to  the 


fence  on  the  other  side,  'case  all  the  posts 
was  full.  He  come  back  then,  walkiu'  very 
slow  and  liberal ;  and  as  soon  as  he  got  to 
the  broad  sideway,  Marser  Steve  steps  right 
up  to  meet  him,  his  forehead  all  drawed  up 
in  a  pucker,  and  the  corners  of  his  mouth 
all  drawed  down,  and  his  eyes  in  a  glitter, 
and  his  left  fist  doubled,  and  dat  arm  half 
crooked,  and  a  switch  in  his  right  hand. 
He's  so  tall  an'  big,  he  seemed  real  grand 
and  fearsome."  Ichabod  here  made  a  pause 
for  effect,  and  rolled  his  white  orbs  around 
his  small  but  attentive  groiip  of  listeners. 
"  What  tink  were  next  ?  De  doctor  seed  he 
were  meetin'  a  hurricane,  and  come  slow, 
but  on  he  did  dome.  He's  pretty  much  of 
a  man,  you  know ;  though  he  aint  high,  he's 
made  broad  and  put  close  together,  so  he 
couldn't  back  out  by  sayin'  he  wan't  no  match. 
Still  all  his  uttermost  could  do  in  a  riglar 
scrimmage  with  such  an  unmarciful  strong 
giant  of  a  gentleman  as  Marser  Steve,  would 
be  to  make  him  enough  wuss  to  tear  him  to 
flinders.  An'  de  doctor  knew  dat  too,  and 
were  sartain  and  sure  that  if  de  other  should 
once  get  fairly  'zaggerated,  he  mought  as 
well  give  hisself  up  for  gone,  without  fendin' 
a  liek.  I've  seed  many  a  fight  of  white  folks 
too,  and  it's  a  right  nice  sight,  and  some 
people  looks  all  the  better  for  having  their 
noses  smashed,  and  their  eyes  knocked  up  ; 
but  de  doctor  is  such  a  quiet,  civil  sort  of  a 
gentleman,  I'd  been  sorry  to  a  seen  him  in 
such  a  fix." 

"Come,  old  man,"  cried  Herbert  impa- 
tiently, "  stick  to  the  point,  and  tell  us  what 
happened.    Did  Middleton  give  ground  ?" 

"  Not  a  bit,  Marser ;  he  walked  slowly  on, 
and  looked  de  other  right  in  the  eye.  It 
was  a  queer  kind  of  a  look  too,  and  I  must 
say  I  decline  very  much  to  the  opinion  that 
there's  somethin'  more  nor  natural  'bout  de 
young  doctor.  You  ricoUec',  Miss  Lucy, 
laow  he  cured  Delilah's  child  so  suddint 
when  three  other  doctors  give  it  up ;  and 
even  old  Aunty  Pilzy,  who  come  from 
AftViky,  and  was  as  old  when  I  was  a  boy — 
dat's  sixty  years  ago — as  she  are  now;  even 
Aunt  Pilzy  said  it  were  written  in  de  moon 
dat  it  must  die  ;  but  Dr.  Middleton  told  her, 
short  like,  '  Hold  your  tongue  !'  an'  Pilzy's 
sperrit  wan't  strong  'nough  to  stand  his 
sperrit,  an'  de  child  livedo 

"  But  about  the  meeting  at  the  tavern, 
Uncle  Ichabod?" 

"  Sure  'nuff,  but  I'll  be  on  a  trot  now. 
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Well,  afore  de  doctor  got  within  two  or  three 
yards  or  so  of  the  door,  Marser  Steve  made 
a  quick  step  forward  with  a  hard  grip  ou 
the  switch,  as  if  his  fingers  itched  to  use  it. 
Sandy  Leach  kept  close  along,  but  a  little 
behint.  Marser  Steve  raised  de  whip  half 
up,  and  said,  'I  b'lieve  you's  been  makin' 
slan'rous  'proaches  against  me ;  come,  out 
with  your  'pology ;  I'm  waitin'.'  De  doctor 
kept  his  eye  right  agin  his  all  de  time,  and 
spoke  in  de  same  soft  sort  o'  way  as  ever ; 
and  dat  dem  words  of  his'n  should  have 
effeck  is  admonishin',  and  make  me  think 
still  more  there  mus'  be  somethin'  sperritual 
and  witch-like  'bout  him.  Gracious,  / 
wouldn't  unplease  him  for  the  airth !" 
"  But  what  did  he  say  ?" 
"Only  four  or  half-a-dozen  words,  and 
they  had  no  consarn  whatsomever  wid  the 
matter.  He  said,  '  Can  you  tell  me,  sir, 
whether  a  black  man  walks  like  an  Injun  V 
Now  wasn't  dat  funny  ?  Anybody  'd  have 
thought  it  more  like  crazy  people's  talk  ;  but 
it  had  de  charm  in  it,  and  Marser  Steve  drop 
his  switch  as  if  it  war  red-hot  iron,  though 
he  looked  as  fierce  as  ever.  Misser  Leach 
touch  him  on  the  arm  and  whisper  in  his 
ear,  and  den  stepped  between  'em  and  made 
out  as  though  he  war  partin'  on  'em  ;  but  I 
could  see  it  war  all  'possum,  for  neder  him 
nor  Marser  Steve  could  a  ris  an  arm  so  long 
as  de  charm  was  on  dat  de  doctor  laid  dar." 
As  the  old  black  concluded  his  narrative, 

his  three  listeners  exchanged  glances. 

"A  negro  almost  invariably  turns  out  his 
toes  in  walking,"  observed  Francis  Herbert, 

in  a  low  tone, "  whilst  the  Indian  keeps  them 
straight  forward ;  and  no  Indian  ever  had  a 

straighter  tread  than  RandolphP 

"  And  how  were  those  tracks  ?"  inquired 

one  of  the  ladies. 

"  I  do  not  know ;  but  the  doctor  must." 
Old  Ichabod  observed  them  closely,  but 

only  comprehended  enough  that  was  said  to 

puzzle  him,  without  his  gaining  a  clue  to  the 

mystery. 

"  I  must  go  to  Delviton  right  away,"  said 

Herbert. 

"  Not  to  do  any  thing  about  this  we  are 

guessing  atl"  suggested  Lucy. 

"  Of  course  not ;  but  I  have  my  vote  to 

give." 

He  proceeded  straightway  to  the  village, 

drinking  in  fresh  vigor  at  every  step  from 

the  atmosphere,  at  once  balmy  and  bracing, 

which  is  peculiar  to  that  fifth  season  unknown 


to  Hesiod,  the  Indian  Summer,  which  springs 
like  a  new  Amphitrite  from  the  beach  of  one 
ocean,  gives  a  fresh  charm  to  the  bright  sis- 
terhood as  they  trip  across  our  western  con- 
tinent, and  deserts  them  in  the  first  rippling 
wave  of  the  other.  He  swung  his  arms  in 
the  exhilaration  of  his  spirit,  and  his  breast 
swelled  with  high  thoughts.  Then  he  felt 
that  he  could  do  all  tilings,  and  harder  yet, 
endure  all  things.  He  thought  not  of  his 
being  an  almost  penniless  dependent  upon 
the  bounty  of  another,  nor  that  he  was  master 
of  no  profession,  and  at  that  time  unqualified 
for  any  one  of  the  countless  pursuits  which 
human  ingenuity  or  necessity  has  devised ; 
nor  further,  that  he  bore  a  brand  of  dishonor 
which  would  probably  adhere  during  life. 
Nothing  of  all  this  passed  through  his  mind, 
but  he  blessed  the  beneficent  Creator  for  a 
glorious  autumn  day,  and  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  gift  was  happy. 

In  this  buoyant  mood  he  soon  threaded  the 
woods,  and  crossed  the  rivulet  which  divided 
to  him  nature  from  the  world,  quiet  from 
distraction,  the  green  and  golden  hills  of  the 
plantation  from  the  brick  and  whitewash  of 
Delviton.  The  tavern  grounds  extended  in 
the  rear  to  the  skirt  of  the  wood  through 
which  he  had  passed,  and  indeed  cut  ofi"  a 
few  of  its  trees.  About  half  way  from  this 
back  fence  to  the  dwelling  and  offices  was  a 
nine-pin  alley,  and  so  far  the  throng  of  tav- 
ern visitors  frequently  wandered.  But  Her- 
bert w^as  startled  by  hearing  loud  and  angry 
voices  issuing  from  the  very  extremity  of  the 
yard,  and  underneath  the  group  of  trees. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  keeping  around  the 
grounds  to  the  front,  he  leaped  the  fence, 
and  ran  across  the  hillock  which  concealed 
the  cause  of  the  sound  from  his  view. 

But  to  render  our  narrative  intelligible, 
we  must  go  back  a  little  in  time,  and  follow 
some  of  the  movements  of  Mr.  Trenchard. 
The  old  gentleman  had,  as  Herbert  informed 
the  doctor,  made  a  circuit  of  an  additional 
mile  before  entering  the  village  ;  and  when, 
he  did  reach  it,  he  rode  immediately  into  the 
yard  to  the  stable,  for  the  purpose  of  having 
his  horse  kept  securely  during  his  stay. 
After  he  had  dismounted,  and  just  as  he  was 
about  to  proceed  to  the  tavern,  he  observed 
a  man  coming  in  the  direction  of  the  stable- 
Sandy  Leach,  for  it  was  he,  changed  color 
when  he  perceived  whom  he  was  so  near 
meeting,  and  turned  off  into  the  little  grove 
in  the  rear.    Trenchard  followed  after  very 
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quickly,  and  had  nearly  overtaken  liim, 
when  the  object  of  his  pursuit  turned  sud- 
denly around  and  said : 

"  Sir,  what  have  you  to  do  with  me  ?" 

Trenchard  replied  in  a  low,  deep  tone, 
"  Suppose  I  sought  to  do  murder,  how  could 
you  complain?" 

"  Man  !  ruffian !"  exclaimed  the  other  with 
agitation;  "keep  off;  I  am  armed." 

"  What  the  deuce  do  I  care  for  your  arms, 
you  paltry  coward !  When  did  a  Trenchard 
ever  fear  any  thing  ?  Do  you  remember 
New-Orleans  ?  Don't  you  gasp  for  breath 
at  the  recollection  ?" 

Leach's  face  did  indeed  assume  a  hvid  hue, 
but  Trenchard  continued : 

"  Do  you  remember  the  famine  at  Ha- 
vana, when  you  brought  a  ship  thither  with 
a  cargo  of  grain,  for  which  you  had  paid  a 
double  price,  and  by  the  sale  of  which  you 
expected  to  make  a  quadruple  profit  ?  Do 
you  remember  how  three  large  shij)  loads 
came  in  the  day  after,  and  how  much  you 
lost  in  consequence  ?" 

"  It  reduced  me  for  the  time  to  beggary !" 
ci-ied  Leach.  "  But  for  that  cursed  mischance 
I  should  now  have  been  worth  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  Yet  you  surely  had  no 
hand  in  that?" 

"  There  you  are  mistaken,  sir  ;  nobody 
else  would  have  been  willing  to  lose  money 
to  ruin  you.  I  was  ;  and  I  did  not  lose  by 
that  transaction,  for  I  gained  revenge — some 
revenge  ;  but  there's  more  to  be  gained  yet, 
man !" 

"  Mr.  Trenchard,"  rejoined  Sandy,  in  hon- 
eyed accents, "  we  are  both  advanced  in  years ; 
neither  of  us  can  expect  to  live  a  great  while 
longer.  You  have  done  me  a  great  deal  of 
hurt.  I  myself,  I  confess  it,  have  wronged 
you.  Let  us  hold  the  score  balanced ;  let 
us  seek  the  pardon  of  Heaven,  by  pardoning 
each  other  ;  let  us  forget  and  forgive." 

"  Forget  and  forgive !"  echoed  Trenchard ; 
"  you  do  well  to  couple  the  terms.  Sandy, 
Sandy,  I  could  forgive  were  it  possible  to 
forget ;  but,  treacherous  villain !  I  have  a 
MEMORY  !  I  will  follow  you  up  to  the  last ; 
no  peace  nor  pardon  shall  you  have  !  My 
revenge  would  be  incomplete  were  you  to 
die  calmly.  Scoundrel,  hypocrite,  perjured 
liar,  viper,  adder,  most  loathsome  of  reptiles, 
for  ever  I  will  hate  you !" 

"And  d'ye  think,"  said  the  other,  speak- 
ing through  his  teeth,  "  that  I  cannot  hate 
also  %    You  have  enjoyed  your  revenge ;  you 


shall  taste  mine.     See  who's  the  best  at  the 
game." 

"  Blood-sucking  Leach  !  low-born  and 
lower-hved  rascal,  I  scorn  and  defy  you  !" 

"  Ha,  ha  !  defy  me,  do  you  ?" 

"Yes,  I  do  defy  you.  You  have  twice 
tried  to  kill  me,  once  when  I  was  sick,  and 
last  at  night ;  but  you  can't  succeed  !  How 
you  chuckled  when  you  were  on  the  roof ; 
your  joy  sounded  in  your  voice.  But,  Alex- 
ander Leach,  /  live  !  Stingless  scorpion,  I 
hve  to  trample  you  under  my  heel '" 

"  You  heard  my  voice,  do  you  say  ?" 
Leach  cast  a  searching  glance  around  to  as- 
certain that  no  listeners  were  nigh.  "  You 
heard  my  voice.  Now,  what  words  did  that 
voice  say  ?  What  person  was  addressed  ? 
Was  it  a  black  man's  name  that  was  called  ? 
tell  me  that !  Was  it  Jim's  ?  Was  it  not 
that  of  some  one  nearer  to  you  ?  was  it 
not " 

"  Hold  !"  cried  Trenchard,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder  ;  then  he  added,  almost  whispering, 
"  I  heard  indeed  too  much.  I  mean,  I 
dreamed  I  heard  it ;  for  never  could  he  who 
bears  that  name  have  joined  in  a  vile,  cow- 
ardly assassination.  Impossible  !  it  cannot 
be." 

"  You  heard " 

"  Alexander,  hush  !  Say  not  that  it  was 
he,  or  I'll  grind  you  to  ashes  !" 

"  Stephen  Trenchard,  you  say  I  wronged 
you,  and  heap  bitter  names  on  me.  You 
have  an  excellent  memory  for  all  this.  Your 
wife,  so  beautiful,  so  beloved,  died  the  first 
year  of  her  marriage,  killed  by  your  cruelty — 
killed  by  her  husband.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  And 
you  say  I  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  !  a 
ridiculous  notion,  truly.  Ha,  ha  !  Well, 
you  don't  remember,  I  suj^pose,  how  you  had 
treated  me  before  that  ?  You  had  a  sister. 
Alexander  Leach,  a  poor  man,  of  a  poor  fam- 
ily, wasn't  good  enough  for  her.  No  !  So 
you  married  her  to  Brewster  Randolph ;  and 
what  a  fine  youth  has  sprung  from  that 
happy  marriage !  A  nice  young  man,  in 
truth,  who  hangs  up  his  own  dear  uncle,  his 
namesake  too  !  Stephen  chokes  Stephen  ! 
Ha,  ha  !" 

Colonel  Trenchard,  violently  enraged 
drew  a  knife  and  sprang,  with  almost  the 
vigor  of  youth,  at  the  breast  of  his  enemy ; 
but  Leach,  too  wary  not  to  foresee  such  a 
consequence,  stepped  suddenly  back,  drew  a 
pistol,  and  fired.  Trenchard  tottered  for- 
ward, made  a  second  vehement  plunge  with 
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his  weapon,  but  not  reaching  his  mark,  fell 
at  full  length,  whilst  the  knife  was  buried  to 
the  handle  in  the  hard  clay. 

Leach  leaned  over  the  wounded  man,  and 
said  in  a  soft,  hypocritical  tone,  "  You  are 
studying  forgiveness  now,  I  hope,  sir.  Don't 
scorn  me,  Mr.  Trenchard,  don't  scorn  me 
now  ;  pray  don't  I" 

"  Villain  !"  exclaimed  Trenchard,  raising 
himself  on  one  arm;  "Villain  !  I  abominate 
you — yes,  I  loathe,  I  scorn  you  still  !  I  be- 
lieve you  have  killed  me.  Leach."  Here  his 
eyes  rolled  in  their  sockets  so  dreadfully  that 
even  the  hardened  wretch  before  him  was 
struck  with  affright.  "  I  believe  you  have 
killed  me.  Hear  my  last  words  :  I  die  ;  but 
if  ever  the  dead  revisit  the  earth,  your  bed, 
Alexander  Leach,  shall  be  sleepless."  As 
the  last  word  left  his  lips,  he  sank  back  ;  but 
he  soon  revived,  and  his  countenance  wore  a 
less  death-like  expression. 

Sandy  Leach,  who  was  stricken  with  hor- 
ror so  long  as  he  believed  he  had  expired, 
also  recovei'ed  his  faculties.  "  Yes,  Trench- 
ard," he  hissed,  "  no  son  of  mine  should  call 
you  uncle,  and  now  you  have  a  nephew  of 
other  begetting,  though  of  my  training,  to 
be  sure  ;  a  handsome,  gallant  fellow,  strong 
as  Goliath  too  !  Do  you  recollect  how  easily 
he  doubled  you  up  in  that  rope  ?  Don't 
grumble  and  grieve  now,  my  dear  fellow ; 
it  was  not  Sandy  Leach,  but  Stephen  Ran- 
dol]>h,  that  tried  to  murder  you  the  night  of 
the  ]  5th  of  September." 

"  Traitor  I  scoundrel !  what  have  you  told  ? 
AVould  you  betray  me  ?"  The  s]>eaker  was 
Randolph,  who,  in  seeking  his  boon  com- 
panion, had  stumbled  on  this  scene  and  over- 
heard Leach's  last  declaration.  "  I  have  told 
you,"  he  added  vehemently, "  what  to  expect ; 
take  that !"  He  raised  his  arm  in  anger, 
and  as  Leach  held  up  the  pistol  to  ward  oft' 
the  blow,  wrenched  it  from  him,  presented 
it,  drew  the  trigger,  and,  the  second  barrel 
having  been  cocked  in  the  struggle,  dis- 
charged it  into  the  owner's  side.  Leach  fell 
to  the  earth  with  a  groan.  "  Heaven  save 
me  !"  exclaimed  Randolph,  shuddering  ;  "  I 
believe  I  am  doubly  a  murderer." 

A  great  throng  of  men  now  rushed  in, 
drawn  by  some  vague  rumor  of  a  fight,  as 
well  as  by  the  pistol  shots. 

"  There  he  is — Stephen  Randolph — seize 
him  !"  cried  Leach,  with  labored  and  broken 
utterance.  "Seize  him!  he  has  slain — me 
— me — and —  Trenchard.^'' 
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Randolph's  despairing  words  had  been 
heard  and  partly  misinterpreted,  and  the 
declaration  of  Alexander  Leach,  a  person  of 
popular  character  and  well  esteemed,  ap- 
peared to  fix  the  deepest  guilt  upon  the  un- 
fortunate young  man.  Jt  deserves  to  be 
remarked,  too,  that  his  conduct  at  the 
meeting  with  Middleton  in  the  morning  had 
excited  much  doubt,  if  not  suspicion. 

Jack  Chapman,  who  hap[)ened  to  be  fore- 
most of  the  crowd,  addressing  his  compan- 
ions, said  grufflj^  "That  business  of  the  hoots 
was  never  cleared  up,  was  it  ?  And  to  my 
certain  knowledge,  it  was  a  lying  charge  that 
black  Jim  had  any  hand  in  the  hang- 
ing  " 

"  Mind  your  own  business,  sir  !"  cried 
Randolph,  striking  him.  But  young  Chap- 
man, a  stout,  able-bodied  man,  was  as  hot- 
tempered  as  Randolph  himself,  and  raising 
a  cudgel,  struck  his  powerful  antagonist  to 
the  ground  with  a  blow.  Not  content  with 
this,  when  Randolph  had  got  upon  one  knee, 
and  in  the  struggle  to  rise  had  thrown  over 
one  of  the  most  burly  of  his  assailants,  lie 
I  rushed  forward,  knocked  him  a  second  time 
prostrate,  and  manifested  his  purpose  to  pro- 
ceed to  measures  still  more  extreme.  The 
mob  around,  excited  to  a  pitch  of  fury, 
seconded  him  heartily,  with  violent  gestures 
and  imprecations  against  the  "murderer." 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Francis  Her- 
bert entered.  In  the  confusion,  lie  noticed 
not  the  bloody  forms  of  Loach  and  his  guar- 
dian, but  saw  before  him,  stretched  out  and; 
senseless,  Stephen  Randolph,  about  to  be 
trampled  upon,  and  perhajjs  slain.  He 
rushed  forward  and  placed  his  own  person 
between  the  angry  multitude  and  their  jJro- 
posed  victim. 

"  Stand  out  of  the  v.-ay  !"  shouted  Jack 
Chapman. 

"  I  will  not,  to  see  a  defenseless  person 
murdered." 

"Mr,  Herbert,  you  endanger  yourself  to. 
no  purpose.  Move  away,  sir,"  reiterated  the 
other. 

"  Kick  him  out  of  the  road  !  knock  him: 
down !"  roared  the  crowd  behind. 

"  Why  are  yo\i  standing  for  such  as  him, 
Jack  3"  said  David  Chipman,  the  father, 
endeavoring  to  push  the  new-comer  aside  ;, 
but  the  thrust  was  so  vigorously  returned,, 
that  the  old  man  went  down  upon  hands  and; 
knees. 

At  this  the  younger  Chapman  swung  Ina. 
33 
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club  high  above  his  shoulder,  as  if  to  decide 
the  matter  at  once.  To  ward  off  a  blow  like 
that  which  had  felled  the  Herculean  Ran- 
dolph, Uerbert  had  only  his  umbrella.  The 
crowd  instantly  ceased  their  various  noise, 
and  even  Dave  Chapman,  who  was  again  on 
his  feet,  held  his  breath  to  watch  the  descent 
of  that  fearful  hickory  staff.  Jack  himself 
caught  the  infectious  pause,  and  said  : 

"  Frank  Herbert !  I  would  not  hurt  you  if  I 
could  help  it ;  but  do  not  stop  the  path  any 
longer.  That  man  is  a  murderer — the  mur- 
derer of  your  guardian !" 

"  Of  Mr.  Trenchard  ?  Good  heavens  ! 
Where  is  he  ?  But,"  added  Herbert,  firmly, 
"  if  Randolph  were  ten  times  a  murderer, 
you  have  the  law." 

"Don't  talk  of  law!"  interrupted  one  in 
the  centre  of  the  crowd.  "  If  we  let  him  up 
now,  he'll  get  off,  and  every  body  will  be 
afraid  to  say  any  thing.  He  deserves  it  all ; 
why  shouldn't  he  have  it  ?  So  hurrah,  boys, 
let's  clear  the  track !  There,  he's  moving 
now  ;  he'll  be  uj) ;  let's  into  him  !" 

The  mob,  excited  afresh,  pressed  close  to- 
gether, and  bore  Chapman  forward  against 
the  slight  but  undaunted  champion  of 
mercy. 

"  My  friends !"  said  Herbert,  in  a  firm, 
deep  tone,  "  hear  me  one  instant.  You  say 
this  man  has  committed  murder  ?" 

"  He  has,"  answered  many  voices. 

"Well,  now,  suppose  that  one  of  you  had 
■committed  such  a  crime — and  if  you  scout 
at  the  supposition,  just  consider  how  near 
you  all  are  to  it  at  this  very  moment !  Sup- 
pose that  this  man,  Randolph,  who  is  now 
prostrate  here,  should  be  stricken  with  a 
mortal  hurt,  and  that  you,  John  Chapman, 
should  be  charged  with  murder  for  having 
•slain  him ;  what  would  you  claim  as  your 
right  ?  What,  but  a  fair  trial  by  an  im- 
panelled jury  ?  My  friends — gentlemen — I 
tell  you,  and  your  own  hearts  tell  you,  if 
you  are  only  calm  enough  to  listen,  that  he 
who  takes  away  that  breath  which  God  alone 
can  bestow,  sins  to  the  peril  of  his  own  soul, 
unless  the  Almighty  himself  gives  the  au- 
thority; and  to  none  does  God  give  it,  but 
to  those  that  execute  the  law.  Let  him  be 
tried ;  and  who,  in  that  case,  would  consti- 
tute the  jury  ?  Some  of  yourselves  ;  and 
are  you  afraid  of  your  own  quiet  judgment  ? 
Or  if  not  of  yourselves,  of  other  true  Virgin- 
ians, surely,  who  hate  murder  as  much  as 
jou.     He  has   killed   Mr.  Trenchard — did 


any  body  see  him  do  it?"  Herbert  paused, 
but  no  reply  broke  the  profound  stillness. 
"  Is  Mr.  Trenchard  killed  ?" 

"  Ay,"  said  the  elder  Chapman  ;  "  yonder 
he  lies  under  that  tree,  shot  bad  enough  to 
die,  and  Steve  had  the  pistol  in  his  hand 
when  we  came." 

"  Did  no  one,  then,  see  Colonel  Trenchard 
shot?" 

"Yes,  sir,  I  seed  it  from  the  stable  window." 

There  was  a  simultaneous  turning  of  heads 
in  the  direction  of  the  speaker,  who  was  no 
other  than  the  black  hostler  of  the  tavern, 

"I  seed  it  all.  Colonel  Trenchard  and 
Misser  Leach  fou't;  and  Marster  Sandy  shot 
the  Colonel,  and  Marster  Stephen  shot  Mars- 
ter Sandy." 

"  Don't  you  lie,  you  black  rascal  I" 

"It's  no  lie  at  all,  Marster  Jack,  but  fac' 
an'  truth.  I  seed  just  what  I  tell,  and 
nothin'  more  and  nothin'  shorter." 

This  account  at  once  put  a  new  face  upon 
the  matter ;  and  though  Randolph  had  re- 
covered from  the  stun  and  regained  his  feet, 
no  one  felt  inclined  to  molest  him.  The 
younger  Chapman  stepped  up,  extending 
his  hand,  and  said  in  a  frank  tone,  "  Don't 
bear  a  grudge,  Steve ;  you  oughtn't  to  have 
struck  me,  you  know." 

But  Randolph,  without  listening  to  the 
apology  or  taking  note  of  any  one,  with,  a 
haughty  air,  turned  his  back  upon  the  scene. 

Trenchard  and  Leach  were  severally  re- 
moved to  their  homes ;  the  former  receiving 
the  sedulous  attentions  of  his  ward. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Dr.  Middleton  could  not  be  found,  but 
several  other  physicians  who  were  called  into 
the  mansion  declared  themselves  unable  to 
ascertain  the  precise  situation  of  the  ball. 
There  was  much  reason  to  fear  that  it  was 
lodged  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  lungs,  in 
which  case  it  could  scai'cely  be  hoped  that 
Colonel  Trenchard  would  survive  twenty- 
four  hours  ;  yet  at  evening  he  seemed  to  suf- 
fer little  pain,  and  was  in  the  possession  of 
his  faculties.  After  remaining  with  him  till 
a  late  hour  and  perceiving  no  change  in  his 
condition,  the  medical  gentlemen  adminis- 
tered an  opiate  and  withdrew.  Herbert  and 
a  friendly  neighbor  undertook  to  attend  upon 
him  till  morning,  arranging  together  that 
the  latter  should  recline  upon  a  pallet  in  an 
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adjoining  room,  ready  to  give  his  assistance 
■when  called  upon  by  the  other. 

Herbert  sat  by  the  bedside  whilst  his 
guardian  slumbered  uneasily  for  some  hours. 
About  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
the  wounded  man  awoke  and  asked  for  water. 
AVhen  he  had  emptied  the  tumbler  which 
Frank  brought  him,  he  again  lay  in  silence 
and  without  motion  for  a  considerable  space 
of  time,  but  not,  as  before,  asleep. 

"Frank,"  he  said  at  length,  "read  me 
some  chapters  from  the  Bible." 

The  young  man  read  several  passages 
from  the  epistles,  the  account  of  our  Saviour's 
crucifixion,  and  two  or  three  Psalms. 

Trenchard  listened  with  profound  atten- 
tion, and  when  he  paused,  said  :  "  Read  me 
that  chapter  which  tells  how  we  ought  to 
treat  our  enemies." 

Herbert  accordingly  read  the  sermon  on 
the  mount,  and  some  other  passages  in  the 
gospels  inculcating  forgiveness  of  injuries. 

"Frank,"  said  Trenchard,  when  he  had 
ended,  "you  have  studied  a  good  deal;  tell 
me,  do  you  think  the  spirit  ever  visits  the 
earth  after  death  ?" 

"I  know  not,  sir.  I  have  not,  myself, 
ever  seen  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  it 
is  so ;  yet  without  the  declaration  of  Deity, 
no  man  may  presume  positively  to  deny 
it." 

"  Francis,  I  tokl  Alexander  Leach  yester- 
day that  when  I  died  I  meant  to  haunt  his 
couch  and  break  his  slumbers.  In  my  heart 
I  felt  determined,  if  it  were  possible,  to  dog 
his  footsteps  even  by  day,  so  that  in  the 
thickest  crowds  a  ghostly  form  should  ever 
be  at  his  elbow.  I  purposed  that  every 
night,  though  he  might  fence  himself  in  the 
innermost  room  of  his  house,  and  doubly 
bolt  the  door, — I  purposed  that  though 
every  other  creature  were  asleep  unmolested, 
he  should  awake  in  horror  and  feel  the 
clutch  of  skeleton  fingers  upon  his  guilty 
throat !  Was  not  that  a  wicked  thought  to 
think,  and  a  wicked  word  to  say?  I  may 
die  to-night,  and  I  would  not  have  a  hea- 
then's death.  Yet,  Frank,  though  1  know  I 
have  been  a  bitter  foe  to  those  who  have 
done  me  wrong,  have  I  ever  forsaken  a 
friend  ?  Surely,  villains  Hke  Leach  are  not 
to  be  loved  ?" 

"But,  sir,"  replied  the  young  watcher, 
"  do  you  not  remember  a  sentence  that  I 
read  just  now :  '  If  ye  love  them  that  love 
you,  what  thank  have  ye  V  " 

"  Yes,  Frank,  those  very  words  have  been 


ringing  in  my  ears  ever  since  you  read 
them.'' 

"And  then,  Mr.  Trenchard,  our  Saviour, 
notwithstanding  the  infinite  blessing  of  re- 
demption he  has  ])urchased  for  us,  gives  us 
no  wai'rant  so  much  as  to  2'>'>'c^y  for  the  for- 
giveness of  God  in  any  higher  degree  than 
we  ourselves  forgive  those  who  have  tres- 
passed against  us." 

"Am  I,  then,"  said  Trenchard  with  a  sup- 
pressed groan,  "  certainly  a  reprobate  and 
castaway,  unless  I  pardon  Leach  ?" 

"  Oh,  sir,  what  am  I  that  you  ask  me  such 
questions  ?  The  Bible  is  a  common  guide 
for  us  all." 

"  Frank — Frank — but — ithurts  me  to  talk." 

"And  you  know,  sir,  the  doctor  forbade 
your  speaking." 

"  My  head  feels  dull  too,  and  my  eyelids 
heavy." 

"  This  is  probably  the  effect  of  the  opiate, 
sir." 

"  Well,  Francis,  listen  to  me  ;  I  want  to 
speak  it  out  before  I  die.  I  forgive — yes, 
I  forgive  him  without  reserve — from  my 
heart — Alexander  Leach ;  and  so  may  God 
in  his  mercy  forgive  me  !" 

His  head  sank  back  upon  the  pillow  from 
which  he  had  raised  it  to  assist  his  labored 
enunciation,  and  such  a  solemn  stillness  at 
once  pervaded  the  apartment,  that  Herbert 
thought  the  spirit  must  have  left  its  tene- 
ment ;  yet  when  the  young  man  bent  over 
him  in  deep  anxiety,  to  catch,  if  possible, 
the  sound  of  breathing,  Trenchard  opened 
his  eyes  for  an  instant,  and  said  : 

"  I  am  not  dead,  Frank  ;  not — yet." 

Afterwards  he  dropped  into  a  deep  slum- 
ber, which  was  not  broken  when  the  morning 
rays  fell  upon  his  bed.  Mr.  Mercer  and  a 
number  of  other  friends  stood  or  sat  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  chamber.  The  physi- 
cians were  expected,  but  had  not  arrived. 
His  pulse  was  very  full,  and  his  respiration 
difficult  and  attended  with  noise. 

At  length  he  awoke,  coughing  violently. 
Suddenly  there  was  a  gush  of  blood  from  his 
mouth,  which  streamed  over  his  breast.  All 
were  struck  with  consternation.  One  of  the 
physicians,  who  entered  at  the  instant,  de- 
clared, as  well  by  his  countenance  as  by 
words,  that  there  was  no  ho])e,  and  that  his 
very  moments  were  numbered. 

Trenchard  spoke  with  a  countenance  in- 
deed ghastly  and  appalling,  for  an  attendant, 
in  endeavoring  to  wipe  away  the  blood  from 
his  lips  and  chin,  had  besmeared  his  whole 
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face  ;  he  said,  "  I  want  somebody  quickly  to 
write  my  will." 

"  Lawyer  Blapp  passed  along  the  road  an 
instant  ago,"  said  Skinner,  the  overseer ; 
"  shall  I  send  to  overtake  him  ?" 

"  Is  there  nobody  else  ?  I  don't  like 
Walter  Blapp.     Where  is  Selden  ?" 

"He  started  over  the  mountain  yester- 
day morning,  sir." 

"  Well,  time  is  precious ;  let  me  have 
Blapp  :  time  is  very  precious — be  quick  !" 

But  a  few  moments  elapsed  before  the 
lawyer  entered  the  apartment,  yet  in  that 
space  Trenchard's  strength  had  perceptibly 
diminished.  lie  made  a  prodigious  efibrt, 
however,  after  Blapp  saluted  him,  and  his 
utterance  became  much  more  distinct  than 
it  had  been. 

"  Mr,  Blapp,  I  see  pen  and  paper  have 
been  set  before  you.  I  want  you  now  to 
write  my  last  will  and  testament :  use  as 
few  words  as  will  satisfy  legal  requirements. 
And  look  you,  Walter  Blapp  !  I  charge  you, 
as  you  would  shun  a  dying  man's  curse,  to 
put  down  my  wishes  as  I  tell  them  to  you, 
and  not  to  use  hereafter  any  of  the  devilish 
craft  of  your  profession  to  overthrow  or  mis- 
interpret them.  And  you,  gentlemen — my 
friends  in  the  room  here,  Mercer  and  the 
rest  of  you — I  beg  all,  as  you  ever  felt  regard 
for  me,  to  mark  eveiy  word  I  shall  speak, 
and  to  testify  to  the  same,  if  need  be,  in  a 
court  of  justice,  to  the  shame  and  confasion 
of  the  attorney  who  shall  dare  to  betray  the 
trust  of  the  dead." 

Another  burst  of  blood  followed  this  exer- 
tion, and  he  sank  back  exhausted.  In  a  lit- 
tle while  lie  again  raised  his  head  and  sup- 
ported himself  on  his  right  elbow. 

It  was  a  scene  never  to  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  witnessed  it.  Through  the  gore 
which  disfigured  every  featui'e  of  his  coun- 
tenance, his  eyes  gleamed  with  a  more  than 
natural  brightness,  and  Blapp  shrank  with- 
in himself  at  a  look  so  steadfast  and  un- 
earthly. 

"  I  bequeath  to  my  ward,  Francis  Herbert, 
the  farm  which  I  own  on  the  Rappahannock, 
together  with  all  the  stock  now  upon  it,  and 
five  thousand  dollars  in  money." 

There  was  a  pause,  while  the  lawyer's 
pen  flew  rapidly  over  the  paper ;  but  as  he 
wrote,  the  soul-piercing  glance  of  Trenchard 
was  not  for  an  instant  removed. 

"  Next,  I  wish  my  servant  Ichabod  to  have 
his  liberty,  and  to  be  comfortably  maintain- 
ed so  long  as  he  shall  live.     All  the  residue 


of  my  property  of  every  description,  landed 
and  personal,  and  by  whatsoever  other  terms 
any  part  of  it  may  in  law  be  known  and  dis- 
tinguished, the  whole  of  it,  after  the  pay- 
ment of  my  just  debts,  I  give  and  bequeath, 
without  qualification  or  reserve,  to  Doctor 
Charles  Middhton  ;  feeling  assured  that  in 
this  way  I  am  taking  the  best  means  to  pro- 
vide for  Lucy  Montgomery  and  her  mother, 
the  only  child  and  the  widow  of  my  depart- 
ed friend  Frederick  Montgomery." 

"  But,  sir,"  suggested  the  lawyer,  "  will 
you  altogether  exclude  your  nephew  ?" 

"  Not  one  cent  do  I  leave  to  Stephen 
Randolj)h.  I  freely  forgive  all  the  offenses 
he  has  committed  against  me,  but  not  one 
cent  shall  he  have  from  me.  Write  just  as 
I  have  told  you." 

Blapp  was  a  considerable  time  in  writing, 
and  had  finished  nearly  a  page,  when  he 
made  a  gesture  of  impatience;  and  saying, 
"  Pshaw !  I  have  committed  an  error,"  com- 
menced on  a  new  sheet. 

At  length,  when  he  had  finished  the  docu- 
ment, which  was  after  a  lapse  of  time  that 
denoted  either  a  want  of  professional  readi- 
ness or  something  worse,  he,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  group,  turned  to  the  bedside  and 
found  Mr.  Trenchard  lying  on  his  back, 
while  the  rigidity  of  his  whole  person  seem- 
ed to  show  that  the  debt  of  nature  had  been 
paid. 

The  physician  felt  his  wrist  and  found  the 
pulse  very  unequal,  now  sinking  so  low  as 
to  be  scarcely  |ierceptible,  and  again  throb- 
bing vehemently.  He  remarked  in  a  whisper 
to  the  company,  "He  has  not  yet  expired." 

"Oh,  he  must  surely  be  dead,"  said  the 
lawyer;  "at  any  rate,  it  is  useless  to  disturb 
him  while  in  this  state;"  and  hebpgan  hast- 
ily to  fold  up  the  document  he  had  been 
engaged  upon. 

Trenchard,  however,  spoke  in  a  slow,  hol- 
low tone,  but  distinctly  ;  "Iain — not — dead. 
Mercer,  read  me  what  he  has  written." 

Mercer  took  the  jjaper  from  the  abashed 
lawyer,  and  upon  reading  it,  found  it  to  ex- 
press correctly,  though  in  rather  more  words 
than  were  necessary,  what  had  been  dic- 
tated. Trenchard  seemed  to  listen,  and  said 
at  the  close,  "  I  wish  it  to  be  added,  that  I 
desire  John  Mercer  and  Charles  Jiliddleton 
to  act  as  my  executoi's." 

The  attorney  did  as  was  requested,  and 
the  will  was  then  laid  upon  the  bed  for  the 
signature.  Trenchard,  after  vainly  endeav- 
oring to  clasp  the  pen  in  his  hand  as  he 
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reclined,  motionod  to  Horbeit,  for  he  was 
now  speechless,  to  support  his  back  ;  then, 
clenching  the  pen  with  his  whole  hand,  he 
signed  his  name  in  large  upright  characters. 
At  the  very  time  that  he  was  writing,  the 
bystanders  heard  a  gurgling  sound  in  his 
throat,  and  the  instant  that  Herbert's  arm 
was  relaxed,  he  sank  back  on  the  pillow. 


About  a  week  after  Colonel  Trenchard's 
funeral,  Dr.  Middleton  seized  an  opportunity 
when  Mrs.  Montgomery  left  the  parlor,  dur- 
ing a  call  which  he  was  making  at  the  man- 
sion, to  exchange  a  few  words  in  private 
with  Lucy.     lie  commenced  abruptly  : 

"  My  dear  Miss  Montgomery,  it  is  now, 
as  you  will  remember,  nearly  a  month  since  I 
first  openly  avowed  to  you  my  affection.  You 
replied  to  me  with  great  and  most  consider- 
ate kindness,  yet  in  such  a  way  as  to  show 
clearly  that  you  were  not  then  prepared  to 
reciprocate  my  attachment.  AVill  you  par- 
don me  for  asking  whether  the  time  which 
has  since  elapsed  has  made  any  change 
favorable  to  my  happiness  ?"  His  voice, 
very  firm  and  distinct  at  the  outset,  faltered 
a  little  at  the  close. 

Lucy  was  embarrassed,  and  seemed  to 
hesitate  for  want  of  words,  but  her  head 
made  the  sign  of  negation. 

"Can  you  then  give  me  reason  to  hojie 
that  a  longer  time  may  advantage  my  suit?" 

"  It  grieves  me  indeed  to  utter  what  may 
give  you  pain  ;  but  truth  compels  me  to  say, 
that  as  time  is  not  able  to  increase  the  higli 
esteem  I  have  for  you,  sir,  time  cannot  cre- 
ate a  deeper  feeling." 

This  answer,  though  it  evidently  affected 
him  profoundlv,  did  not  seem  to  be  unex- 
pected, and  he  said  :  "  I  thank  you,  Lucy, — 
permit  me  to  call  you  so  now  ;  and  I  would 
not  that,  feeling  as  you  do,  your  answer 
should  be  otherwise.  And  am  I  not  right 
in  supposing  that  Francis  Herbert  has  won 
that  place  in  your  heart  which  is  closed  to 
me?" 

Lucy  blushed,  and  he  hastened  to  add  : 
"  Pardon  me,  and  believe  that  I  do  not  ask 
out  of  the  enviousness  of  disappointment,  or 
from  an  impei'tinent  cuiiosity  still  more  un- 
becoming. I  hold  Mr.  Trenchard's  proper- 
ty, as  I  understand  his  will,  under  a  trust, 
for  your  benefit.  It  was  you  whom  he  de- 
signed to  inherit  his  estate.  He  left  it  to 
my  charge,  thinking  thus  to  secure  it  most 
certainly  to  you.     Probably  he  supposed, 


erroneously,  that  we  would  some  time  have 
a  common  name  and  a  common  fortune ; 
but  this  is  no  matter.  Francis  Herbert  I 
believe  worthy  of  you.  He  has  fjne  tal- 
ents, and  what  is  more  valuable,  principle, 
and  has  lately  shown  himself  to  possess  that 
which  alone  seemed  wanting  to  complete 
an  admirable  and  noble  character — firmness 
and  self-reliance.  In  view  of  all  this,  I 
should  be  recreant  to  honor  and  duty  were 
I  to  hesitate  to  make  over  this  property,  for 
which  I  am  trustee,  to  you  its  rightful 
owner." 

"  Dr.  Middleton,  I  entreat  you  to  enter- 
tain no  such  thought.  You  yourself,  did 
not  your  lofty  generosity  blind  you,  would 
be  the  first  to  see  through  the  unsubstantial 
reasons  you  assign." 

"  No,  Miss  Montgomery,  I  am  satisfied, 
and  have  never  doubted  as  to  the  course  I 
ought  to  pursue.  I  foresaw  but  too  plainly, 
previous  to  this  interview,  what  must  prove 
its  result,  and  have  already  taken  the  pre- 
liminary steps  in  the  perfoi'mance  of  that 
which  the  merest  principles  of  justice  im- 
peratively demand.  In  a  few  weeks  Mr. 
Selden  and  I  will  have  wound  up  the  settle- 
ment of  the  estate,  and  then  the  whole 
shall  be  made  over  to  you." 

Nothing  that  could  be  urged  by  Lucy  or 
her  mother,  or  by  Herbert,  could  move  his 
determination,  nor  isiduce  him  to  retain  any 
portion  of  the  property  to  which  he  had 
unexpectedly  fallen  heir. 

Dr.  Middleton  has  ever  since  been  a  fre- 
quent visitor  and  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Francis  Herbert,  and  many  person.-,, 
from  this  fact  and  some  others,  have  inferred 
that  he  was  never  very  deeply  in  love  ;  yet 
it  is  certain  that  to  this  day  he  remains  un- 
married. During  his  long  and  successful 
practice,  he  has  accumulated  a  handsome 
fortune,  with  which  it  is  not  improbable  that 
he  means  to  provide  for  some  member  of  the 
numerous  family  which  must  eventually 
break  the  Trenchard  estate,  great  as  it  is, 
into  comparatively  small  fi-agments. 

Alexander  Leach  expired  at  the  very  mo- 
ment that  the  hearse  which  bore  the  body 
of  Mr.  Trenchard  to  the  burial  passed  his 
door. 

Stephen  Randolph  left  the  neighborhood 
immediately,  and  has  never  since  been  heard 
from,  though  it  is  probable,  from  his  reck- 
less and  unfortunate  habits,  that  his  career 
has  long  since  been  teminated. 
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There  are  few  of  our  readers  who  cannot 
recollect  "Lady  Alice,"  Mr.  Huntington's 
first-born,  and  the  precursor  of  "  Alban." 
Lady  Alice  came  to  us  very  well  introduced. 
Mr.  Huntington,  with  a  sagacity  that  does  in- 
finite credit  to  his  observation,  published  his 
novel  in  London,  and  our  brother  critics  across 
the  water  reviewed  it  as  a  production  of 
their  own  soil.  American  readers  were  there- 
fore favorably  inclined  to  the  fair  debutante, 
and  behaved  toward  her  in  a  manner  every 
way  most  flattering  to  herself.  In  other  words, 
supposing  "  Lady  Alice  "  to  be  Enghsh,  we 
were  disposed  to  read  it,  and  finding  it  su- 
perior to  the  general  run  of  novels  in  point 
of  style  and  interest,  we  commented  upon  its 
excellences  with  a  good  deal  of  enthusiasm. 
Nor,  when  we  discovered  that  we  met  its 
author  every  day  in  Broadway,  did  we  re- 
tract any  of  our  eulogiums.  Lady  Alice 
was  really  a  very  readable  book,  and  un- 
commonly good  for  a  first  eftbrt.  Its  occa- 
sional inflations  of  sentiment  and  fripperies 
of  language  were  easily  accounted  fur  and 
excused.  Its  plot  was  not  more  improbable 
than  that  of  very  many  a  novel  which  the 
common  voice  of  critics  has  made  classic. 
Bulwer's  first  novels  were  much  worse  than 
Lady  Ahce,  and  Mr.  James  has  written 
nothing  so  good  in  a  dozen  years.  We 
were  not  of  the  number  of  those  who  appre- 
hended danger  from  the  theological  or  po- 
htical  opinions  which  Mr.  Huntington  ad- 
vanced in  his  very  fascinating  book.  And 
we  think  we  had  good  reasons  for  our  apa- 
thy. Novels  have  never  yet  revohitionized 
churches  or  governments,  and  whatever  is 
advanced  in  them  must  be  addressed  rather 
to  the  sentiment  than  the  reason ;  must  in- 
fluence but  temporarily  if  it  influence  at  all. 
Our  satisfaction  with  Mr.  Huntington  was 
only  lessened  by  a  distrust  in  the  ])urity  of 
his  motives.  We  saw  no  reason  fur  many 
sentences  and  pages  which  we  read  in  Lady 
Alice.  They  seemed  not  only  uncalled  for, 
but  obtrusive.  It  appeared  to  us  that  Mr. 
Huntington  had  determined  to  make  war  on 
our  notions  of  morality.     In  his  descriptions 


of  statues  and  paintings,  and  in  his  criticisms 
on  art,  he  seemed  to  linger  with  an  unne- 
cessary fondness  on  every  point  calculated  to 
inflame  a  voluptuous  imagination ;  and  to 
think  no  sarcasm  sufficiently  severe  for  such 
as  were  of  the  opinion  that  modesty,  in  art, 
might  not  always  be  synonymous  with  primi- 
tive nakedness.  No  one  so  generous  of  luxu- 
rious bed-chambera;  of  couches  diaphonously 
shrouded  ;  of  female  toilets,  to  which,  in- 
deed, from  first  to  last  we  were  admitted ; 
of  fleshly  and  prurient  stories  to  which  we 
were  assured  we  might  listen  without  harm, 
since  "  to  the  pure  all  things  are  pure." 
And  a  more  profuse  and  dangerous  gener- 
osity is  manifested  in  Alban.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Huntington,  in  this  his  second  work,  dis- 
plays a  license  which  no  respectable  auditory 
would  allow  him  to  assume  in  conversation, 
and  for  which  a  precedent  can  only  be  found 
in  the  very  worst  of  foreign  fictions.  To 
his  characters  nothing  seems  unfit  for  free 
and  general  remark.  Upon  the  particulars 
of  revelations  made  by  them  we  dare  not 
enlarge.  They  are  too  unnatural  and  too 
revolting  to  be  made  subjects  for  our  con- 
templation. 

And  it  renders  such  narrations  the  more 
monstrous  that  they  are  written,  not  by 
George  Sand  or  De  Kock,  but  by  a  pro- 
fessed moral  teacher  :  one  who  was  not  long 
since  a  clergyman,  and  was  only  debarred 
from  the  Romish  priesthood  by  his  domestic 
relations.  Mr.  Huntington  gives  us  to  un- 
derstand that  he  is  the  sworn  foe  of  all  im- 
purity, and  that  he  writes  with  a  view  of 
bettering  the  morals  of  the  community. 
Therefore,  to  make  his  readers  better,  he 
gives  them  every  facility  for  becoming  more 
corrupt.  To  inculcate  ])urity,  he  removes 
all  bounds  to  license.  For  the  purpose  of 
showing  us  what  it  is  to  possess  a  clean 
heart  and  an  unsullied  imagination,  he  dis- 
courses to  us  of  matters  about  which  the 
worst  of  men  talk  only  in  whispers.  This  may 
be  Mr.  Huntington's  method  of  indoctrinating 
us  into  perfect  virtue,  but  our  common  sense 
declares  it  a  very  dangerous  and  unsuccessful 
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method.  And  in  pursuing  it,  he  reminds 
us  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  an  adventurous 
and  reckless  guide,  who  should  attempt  to 
lead  us  to  a  distant  point  through  wilder- 
nesses choked  with  briers,  and  through 
crooked  defiles  thickly  set  with  pitfalls  and 
snares,  when  a  straight  and  shorter  road  lay 
equally  open  to  his  choice. 

To  the  unsophisticated  sentiments  of  this 
country,  both  in  and  out  of  the  Church  whose 
cause  he  advocates,  instead  of  bettering,  this 
will  appear  to  them  as  though  Mr.  Huntington 
thought  it  necessary  to  corrupt  the  morals 
of  the  community  in  order  to  change  their 
faith  1  We  think  they  can  have  no  confi- 
dence in  the  religious  principles  of  one  from 
whom  proceed  such  fruits.  To  many  this 
feature  of  the  work  will  confirm  the  charge 
against  the  sect  he  advocates,  that  the  laxity 
of  morals  of  countries  in  which  it  has  sway 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  form  of  religion 
professed.  And  he  will,  therefore,  no  less 
appear  to  have  insulted  the  sincere  of  the 
one  class  than  have  given  fresh  cause  of 
hostility  to  the  other. 

But,  leaving  this  most  unpleasant  part  of 
the  subject,  we  proceed  to  our  discussion  of 
the  literary  and  artistic  merits  of  the  work. 

In  one  respect,  Alban  is  a  decided  im- 
provement on  Lady  Alice.  The  scene  of 
the  latter  novel  was  laid  abroad,  in  countries 
necessarily  unfamiliar  to  most  American 
readei-s,  and  amid  associations  in  which  we 
could  only  feel  a  comparatively  trifling  in- 
terest. Its  characters  were  chiefly  high-born 
and  noble; — towering  and  brilliant  peers  of 
England,  magnificent  grandees  of  the  south, 
aristocratic  and  gifted  women, — the  younger 
sons  and  minor  ])ersonages  nothing  less  than 
Nevilles  and  Cliffords.  Before  such  an  array 
of  circumstance  and  condition  our  republican 
simplicity  may  well  be  pardoned  for  having 
been  abashed.  We  were  not  to  blame  for 
not  feeling  at  our  ease  in  the  society  of  titled 
patricians  and  coroneted  premiers.  It  was 
a  slight  mistake  to  introduce  us  into  such 
august  company.  And  Mr.  Huntington  has 
done  wisely  in  shifting  his  scenes  and  bringing 
his  draviatis  j)ersoncc  from  the  clouds  to  the 
earth.  As  x\merican  readers,  our  veneration 
has  been  sufficiently  taxed,  and  our  p  'tience 
amply  exercised,  by  a  distant  and  frigid  ac- 
quaintance with  the  wearers  of  a  foreign  and 
aristocratic  nomenclature — the  Stanleys  and 
Belmonts  and  De  Courcys  of  every  fashion- 
able tale  since  a  time  beyond  which  no  man's 


memory  extends.  We  have  become  tired  of 
people  who  are  much  too  grand  to  be  cordial, 
and  whose  conversation  possesses  scarcely 
sufiicient  value  to  compensate  for  the  strain 
it  imposes  on  our  attention  and  obsequious- 
ness. Most  of  us  are  satisfied  that  charac- 
ters drawn  from  society  about  us  are  much 
more  real  and  interesting  than  the  represen- 
tatives of  a  foreign  and  exclusive  society  of 
which  we  know  very  little,  and  whose  con- 
cerns are  in  no  way  connected  with  our  own. 
It  requires  much  fine  writing  and  lavish 
coloring  to  make  such  company  agreeable ; 
and  even  if  the  result  is  attained,  and  we 
confess  ourselves  interested  in  spite  of  our 
[irejudices,  it  may  be  doubted  after  all  if 
labor  has  not  been  uselessly  expended.  To 
use  a  homely  phrase,  "the  game  has  not 
been  worth  the  candle." 

Alban,  then,  has  the  merit  of  being  an 
American  book.  The  hero  is  a  descendant 
of  an  ancient  and  honorable  New-England 
family,  and  the  rest  c>f  the  principal  person- 
ages are  either  of  a  kindred  stock,  or  of  that 
race  about  whose  patronymic  appellations — 
De  Groot,  Brevoort,  Stuyvesant — there  exist 
so  many  associations  of  sturdy  patriotism 
and  genial  citizenship.  The  scene  of  the 
story  is  divided  about  equally  between  New- 
York  and  New-Haven,  and  its  interest  is 
evolved  from  such  unpretending  materials  as 
may  be  furnished  by  student  life,  theological 
discussion,  and  the  every- day  occurrences  of 
American  society. 

Mr.  Huntington's  religious  opinions  con- 
stitute the  prominent  feature  of  his  book. 
In  fact,  Alban  may  be  regarded  as  the  ex- 
position of  that  change  in  his  belief  whose 
initiatory  steps  were  plainly  visible  in  the 
rhapsodies  of  Lady  iVlice.  Alban  Atherton, 
a  young  man  of  family  and  talent,  enters 
Yale  University  a  Protestant  and  Presby- 
terian. As  his  faculties  become  matured  by 
education  and  years,  he  first  inclines  to  doubt ; 
then  to  negation ;  then  to  an  acceptance  of 
those  ecclesiastical  claims  that  fix  the  mind 
of  the  believer  in  unwavering  confidence, 
while  they  remove  from  sight  the  primary 
occasions  of  religious  distrust.  In  his  suc- 
cessive transitions  he  is  met  by  the  rebukes 
and  solicitations  of  parties  from  whom  such 
tViendly  offices  would  naturally  pi'oceed;  he 
is  expostulated  with  by  family  and  college 
authorities  ;  he  is  encouraged  in  his  progress- 
toward  the  Romish  Church  by  ecclesiastics- 
and  devotees.     The  various  aro-uments  em- 
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ployed  by  these  rival  claimants  for  the  guar- 
dianship of  Alban's  faith  occupy  no  incon- 
siderable number  of  pages,  are  introduced 
into  every  vaiiety  of  conversation,  and  are 
perhaps  displayed  in  as  fair  a  manner  as  the 
author's  violent  religious  prejudices  will 
allow.  Mr.  Huntington  has  not  intended 
to  be  impartial  in  his  summary  of  contending 
reasons  and  irreconcilable  claims,  and  if  he 
had  meant  ever  so  well,  the  colloquial  form 
of  argument  is  the  worst  he  could  have 
chosen.  And  the  reader  cannot  help  notic- 
ing how,  throughout  this  book,  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  author's  religious  creed  are 
made  to  utter  not  only  sentiments  open  to 
attack,  but  sentiments  which  no  one  possess- 
ing common  sense  can  for  a  moment  tolerate. 
On  one  side  piles  of  false  logic  are  heaped 
up  for  the.  express  purpose  of  being  battered 
down  by  the  artillery  of  the  other.  And 
the  points  assailed  are  so  weak,  that  in  their 
easy  overthrow  we  are  tempted  to  overlook  or 
over-estimate  the  quality  of  the  ammunition 
by  which  they  are  destroyed.  Controver- 
salists  have  a  vast  advantage  over  militants 
in  a  more  sanguinary  warfare,  in  the  power 
they  possess  of  locating  their  opponents. 
Many  a  pusillanimous  and  unskilful  captain 
would  make  short  work  with  braver  men,  if 
he  had  the  privilege  of  bringing  them  before 
his  muskets  in  such  quantities  and  with 
such  a  disposition  of  their  ranks  as  were 
most  satisfactory  to  himself.  It  is  easy  to 
destroy  either  an  army  of  men  or  an  array 
of  opinions  which  you  have  set  point-blank 
to  your  fire,  and  have  incapacitated  for  re- 
sistance. "  You  see,"  said  the  painter  to 
his  shaggy  guest,  "  that  in  this  picture  of 
tlie  man  besti'iding  the  lion,  I  have  i-epre- 
sented  the  supremacy  of  our  species  over 
your  own."  "True,"  was  the  reply;  "but 
give  me  the  brush,  and  I  will  paint  you  the 
lion  bestriding  the  man!" 

Mr.  Huntington's  hero  is  converted  by 
tedious  and  circuitous  processes,  and  his  final 
deliverance  from  error  is  attended  with  a 
good  deal  of  restless  and  woildly  ambition. 
Jiut  in  his  heroine  he  has  given  us  his  ideal 
of  a  beautiful  and  pei'fect  change  from  Prot- 
■estant  error  to  the  blissful  and  unmarred 
■serenity  enjoyed  by  the  feithfulof  the-Romish 
■Church.  In  defiance  of  pai'ental  authority 
and  adverse  circumstances,  Mary  De  Groot 
-determines  to  become  a  Roman  Catholic;  at 
untimely  hours  and  at  inclement  seasons, 
.attended  at  one  time  by  her  servant,  at  an- 


other by  a  group  of  domestics  met  by  chance 
in  the  street,  without  counsel  at  home  and 
unacquainted  with  influential  members  of 
the  Church,  visits  mass  and  waits  with  all 
humility  and  zeal  upon  the  ministrations  of 
an  obscure  missionary  priest,  in  whose  teach- 
ings she  has  discovered  a  spirit  and  a  reality 
which  she  has  never  before  witnessed.  Her 
mental  exercises  are  described  with  great 
minuteness.  That  part  which  consists  of 
feeling  and  emotion  is  natural  and  not  with- 
out attractiveness ;  that  which  is  made  up 
of  reasoning  and  internal  argument  is  not 
only  unsatisfactory  to  us  in  accounting  for 
her  change  of  belief,  but  is  so  weak  that 
we  wonder  how  it  could  have  seemeel  con- 
vincing to  herself.  From  first  to  last,  during 
her  transition  straggles,  the  externals  of  re- 
ligion share  her  attention  equally  with  its 
inward  truth.  The  comparative  baldness, 
the  scanty  vestments  of  one  religion  repel 
her,  and  she  turns  to  another  in  which,  be- 
sides all  that  the  first  possesses,  she  finds  the 
invigorating  aids  of  unusual  and  sacred  rai- 
ments, august  and  mysterious  ceremony,  and 
a  well-fortified  claim  to  the  most  hidden  se- 
crets of  all  its  devotees. 

Such  is  the  character  of  this  book.  It  is 
a  narrative  of  a  peculiar  religious  experi- 
ence, which  may  or  may  not  have  been 
originally  passed  through  by  the  author, 
but  which  is  evidently  proposed  to  the  ad- 
miration and  the  imitation  of  those  who 
read  it.  The  synonym  attached  to  the  title, 
"Alban,"  might  have  been  "The  Difficul- 
ties of  Protestantism,"  or  the  book  might 
have  been  entitled  "  Romanism  made  Easy  ;" 
and  if  a  few  pages  of  irrelevant  mat- 
ter had  been  omitted,  and  dialogue  been 
substituted  for  narration,  it  might  have 
appeared  as  a  polemical  pamphlet.  And  as 
a  direct  controversial  treatise,  we  think  it 
would  have  had  much  more  influence.  Its 
sentiments  might  have  been  more  mascu- 
line, its  attacks  upon  opponents  more  open 
and  pointed ;  and  above  all,  its  opinions 
would  have  been  invested  with  a  sincerity 
and  an  authority  which  in  their  present 
dress,  however  much  they  may  deserve, 
they  cannot  obtain. 

At  the  risk  of  uttering  a  truism,  we  will 
say  that  fiction  is  not  a  legitimate  means  by 
which  to  argue  or  enforce  doctrines.  Fiction 
may  very  properly  be  used  to  inculcate  sen- 
timent, or  to  revive  old  and  universally  ad- 
mitted truth,  but  it  manifestly  parts  with  its 
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dignity  and  loses  its  power  when  it  attempts 
to  lord  it  over  disputed  propositions,  and  to 
turn  men's  opinions  by  what  is  at  best  indi- 
vidual opinion  speaking  through  sujiposi- 
tions  prepared  ex  ])arte,  and  with  direct 
reference  to  a  pre-determined  conclusion. 
No  one  doubts  the  validity  of  conclusions 
which  sound  and  open  logic  evolves  from 
facts ;  but  if  I  make  my  facts  to  suit  my 
preestablished  opinions,  my  opponent  very 
wisely  doubts  the  correctness  of  whateVer  I 
may  in  this  manner  offer  for  his  acceptance. 
With  equal  right  I  may  demur  at  a  propo- 
sition which  has  its  base  in  m}^  adversary's 
imagination.  What  security  can  there  be 
for  logic,  or  even  for  fair  discussion,  where 
either  party  in  the  argument  enjoys  an  un- 
limited range  among  wild  suppositions  and 
imaginary  precedents,  where  the  stature  of 
fact  may  be  magnified  or  dwarfed  at  plea- 
sure, and  where  the  only  security  against  a 
perversion  of  such  unwarranted  privileges 
is  to  be  found  in  the  candor  of  heated  and 
eager  disputants  ?  What  reason  is  there  to 
believe  that  as  one  or  the  other  party  shall 
hold  the  brush,  the  canvas  shall  not  alter- 
nately display  the  most  hideous  monstrosi- 
ties—  pictures  more  unnatural  than  the 
wildest  fancy,  unaided  by  the  stimulus  of 
passion,  has  ever  been  able  to  produce  ? 

Mr.  Cooper,  it  was  universally  acknow- 
ledged, committed  a  great  error  in  arguing 
upon  the  Anti-Rent  question  in  his  latest 
and  by  no  means  his  best  novel,  the  "Ways 
of  the  Hour."  And  yet  Mr.  Cooper  had  a 
much  better  plea  than  Mr.  Huntington's 
most  ardent  admirer  can  interpose  for  the 
author  of  Alban.  The  Anti-Rent  question 
is  a  local  question,  and  comparatively  un- 
important. It  is  a  question  about  which 
the  majority  of  readers  care  just  enough  to 
view  its  discussion  with  impartial  interest. 
Out  of  its  own  limited  region,  it  has  created 
neither  parties  nor  animosities.  Many  of  the 
associations  connected  with  it  are  romantic 
and  impressive ;  and  in  a  few  years  Anti- 
Rentism  will  become  historical,  and  no 
longer  unfit  to  become  a  medium  of  fiction. 
But  the  great  moot  between  Protestantism 
and  the  Roman  Church  is  neither  local  nor 
temporary.  It  cannot  be  argued  hastily  or 
supeificially.  Whenever  agitated,  it  de- 
sei'vcs  candid  and  elaborate  in\'estigation. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  issue  be- 
tween these  religious  institutions  arrays  one 
large  portion  of  the  civilized  world  against 


the  other,  and  that  the  most  ungovernable 
of  all  passions,  and  the  deadliest  of  all  ani- 
mosities, have  proceeded  from  the  rashness 
or  the  dishonesty  of  religious  partisans. 
Setting  aside,  therefore,  the  violence  done  to 
the  laws  of  fiction  by  making  the  novel  sub- 
servient to  the  ends  of  controversy,  it  is 
nothing  short  of  absolute  recklessness  to 
tamper  with  this  great  dispute  by  means  of 
the  one-sided  and  hypothetical  i-e])resenta- 
tions  of  fiction.  If  Mr.  Huntington  had 
written  a  novel  to  prove  belief  in  the  Divine 
Presence  to  be  idolatry,  or  everlasting  per- 
dition a  certain  consequence  of  attending 
Mass,  our  judgment  would  have  rendered 
the  same  verdict  upon  his  efforts.  We  con- 
demn the  plan  and  pui-pose  of  Alban,  not  as 
a  Protestant  or  a  Catholic,  but  as  a  respecter 
of  fair  play,  and  as  an  admirer  of  none  but 
legitimate  fiction.  It  is  not  our  duty  to  de- 
termine the  comparative  value  of  Mr.  Hun- 
tington's anti-Protestant  arguments.  We 
do  not  intend  to  imitate  the  author  of  Alban 
in  mingling  religious  controversy  with  pure 
literature.  And  when  we  have  occasion  to 
enter  the  field  of  theological  polemics,  we 
should  wish  for  more  tangible  opposition 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  unwarranted  pro- 
positions and  slenderly  drawn  conclusions 
which  seem  to  form  the  basis  of  Mr.  Hun- 
tington's model  creed. 

The  latter  part  of  iVlban  is  taken  up  by 
an  episode  quite  in  keeping  with  the  discur- 
sive character  of  the  work,  in  which  the 
"Rapping  Spirits"  are  brought  very  promi- 
nently before  the  reader,  and  made  to  give 
their  unwilling  testimony  to  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Church.  Alban  goes  up  from  col- 
lege to  spend  a  few  weeks  in  a  lonely  village 
in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Connecticut,  at 
the  desire  of  the  Faculty,  who  are  somewhat 
disgusted  with  his  abandonment  of  Protes- 
tantism. His  temporary  home  is  at  Dr. 
Cone's,  a  worthy  Congregational  clergyman, 
and  his  acquaintance  with  the  spirits  begins 
immediately  after  his  arrival. 

"After  tea,  family  prayers  were  attended  in  the 
?anie  apartment.  Alban,  unwilling  any  longer  to 
join,  even  in  appearance,  in  Protestant  wortihip, 
took  the  opportunity  of  the  noise  this  general 
change  of  position  occasioned,  to  escape  into  the 
room  -which  the  young  girl  had  quitted.  Seating 
himself  by  the  parlor  fire,  he  could  listen  to  Dr. 
Cone's  prayer. 

"  Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  it,  while  tlie  good 
minister  was  praying,  as  our  hero  thought,  with 
unusual   earnestness    for   protection    during   the 
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night,  particularly  from  the  malice  of  demons  and 
the  assaults  of  evil  spirits,  there  was  a  scream  in 
the  kitchen,  followed  by  a  crash  of  porcelain  and 
a  heavy  fall.  Alban  sprang  to  the  open  door ;  the 
tea  things  were  half  off  the  table ;  some  broken 
cups  and  plates  strewed  the  floor,  and  Mrs.  Cone 
was  endeavoring  to  save  others  which  were  just 
on  the  point  of  falling.  Dr.  Cone  concluded  his 
prayer  rather  abruptly,  and  the  family  sprang  to 
their  feet  with  a  variety  of  exclamations. 

"  '  I  told  you  that  you  had  come  to  a  strange 
house,  Mr.  Atherton,'  said  Dr.  Cone,  passing  his 
hand  over  his  forehead,  and  drawing  a  deep 
sigh. 

"  'Oh,  look  what  they  have  done  in  the  parlor!' 
cried  little  Rosamond  Fay ;  and  Alban,  turning, 
beheld,  to  his  astonishment,  all  the  heavy  chairs  in 
the  room  behind  him  piled  one  on  another,  nearly 
to  the  ceiling,  the  stool  of  the  piano  being  perched 
on  top  of  all. 

"  '  Who  are  they  ?'  Alban  innocently  demanded 
of  the  child. 

"'The  Spirits!' 

"  '  My  daughter !'  said  Mrs.  Fay,  reprovingly ; 
for  the  little  witch  clapped  her  hands  with  glee. 

"  It  seemed  indeed  that  the  devil  was  really  in 
the  house.  The  tea  table  was  again  lifted  up  at 
one  end,  sending  some  half-dozen  more  cups  and 
plates  upon  the  floor  with  a  crash;  the  pretty 
Harriet,  while  picking  them  up,  screamed,  and 
cried  out  tliat  some  one  pinched  her ;  Bridget  fell 
upon  her  knees,  and  began  to  call  upon  the  Vhgin 
and  saints  for  help  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  all,  a  noise 
like  some  heavy  body  rolling  down  stairs  was 
heard  in  the  front  entry  or  hall,  the  door  leading 
from  wliich  mto  the  parlor  was  suddenly  burst  open 
with  violence,  and  Alban's  trunk  hurled  into  the 
room  as  if  from  a  battering-ram.  The  hasp  of  the 
lock  snapped  with  the  violence  of  the  concussion, 
the  lid  flew  open,  and  with  another  turn  the  entire 
contents  of  the  trunk,  consisting  of  books  and 
clothes,  were  scattered  over  the  carpet.  Alban 
flew  out  of  the  room,  and  up  the  stairs,  but  in  a 
few  minutes  retiu-ned  with  an  aspect  of  blank 
astonishment.  He  liad  found  the  outer  door  of  the 
hall  bolted  on  the  inside,  and  every  thing  in  the 
story  above  quiet  and  orderly  as  a  sepulchre. 

"  The  loud  and  deafening  raps  now  recommenced 
below,  and  from  several  quarters  at  once,  on  the 
table,  on  the  floor,  the  walls,  the  doors.  Some 
were  feebler  than  others,  and  they  were  repeated 
at  longer  or  shorter  intervals,  and  the  family  lis- 
tened in  silence.  Dr.  Cone  and  the  females  were 
pale,  and  even  the  children  began  to  look  fright- 
ened. Tlie  youngest  boy  sobbed,  and  having  seized 
Alban's  hand,  held  it  with  a  convulsive  force. 
Little  Rosamond  alone,  although  excited  to  the 
last  degree,  and  clinging  to  lier  mother  for  protec- 
tion, showed  more  curiosity  than  fear;  and  all  at 
once  she  apjjroached  Alban  and  the  little  boy,  who 
still  grasped  his  hand,  and  whom  our  hero  had 
taken  upon  his  knee. 

"  '  What  is  the  matter  with  your  clothes,  Eddy  ?' 
she  said.  She  touched  the  little  fellow,  but  "in 
stantly  drew  back  screaming,  and  ran  away,  cover- 
ing her  eyes  with  both  hands. 

"  The  boy's  garments  were  cut  in  strips  from 
head  to  foot."    (Pp.  427-429.) 


This  reminds  us  of  what  is  reputed  to  have 
occurred  in  the  Phelps  family  at  Stratford. 
But  this  is  only  a  beginning.  The  spirits  wax 
more  violent  day  by  day,  and  make  the  house 
of  poor  Dr.  Cone  an  object  of  most  unenvi- 
able notoriety.  An  Episcopal  clergyman,  Mr. 
Soapstone,  is  invited  to  disperse  the  unwel- 
come visitors  by  an  exorcism  more  solemn 
and  unfamiliar  than  simple  prayers  for  deliv- 
erance. But  the  spirits  show  no  venera- 
tion for  Episcopacy.  The  table  on  which 
Mr.  Soapstone  has  deposited  his  service  is 
upset  in  the  midst  of  his  exercises,  and  his 
surplice  catching  fire  from  an  overturned 
candle,  he  is  nearly  burned  alive.  The  de- 
feat of  the  minister  is  signalized  by  an  up- 
roar which  surpasses  all  previous  efforts  of 
the  mischievous  spirits.  In  the  midst  of  the 
confusion,  the  family  are  startled  by  the  ar- 
rival of  a  Catholic  priest,  whose  carriage  has 
just  broken  down  before  the  door.  The 
stranger  is  informed  of  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
turbance which  meets  his  eyes,  and  smiles 
at  Mr.  Soapstone's  vain  attempts  to  quell  it. 
A  conversation  ensues,  in  which  the  disre- 
spect of  the  spirits  for  the  attempted  exor- 
cism is  thus  explained  : — 

" '  My  greatest  difficulty  in  ascribing  these 
things  to  diabolical  agency,'  said  Mr.  Soapstone, 
'  is  the  absence  of  apparent  motive.  Satan,  why 
should  he  play  such  tricks  ?  They  are  unworthy 
the  prince  of  darkness.' 

"  '  Well,  I  think  there  are  several  clear  marks 
of  his  presence,'  returned  the  clear-headed  stu- 
dent: 'a  power  above  human;  malice  in  its  use; 
a  restraint  upon  its  exercise  ;  and  a  general 
tendency  of  the  whole  in  the  long  run  to  glorify 
the  Eternal  Ruler  by  whom  it  is  permitted.' 

" '  Yet  seems  it  not  strange  even  to  you,  Ather- 
ton, that  these  infernal  powers  are  permitted  to 
defy  and  insult  our  religion  in  any  form,  to  mock 
it  by  sacrilegious  representations  ?' 

"  'Not  stranger  than  that  heretics  are  permitted 
to  travesty  the  priesthood,  the  sacrifice,  and  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Body,  in  their  profane 
and  perverted  rites.  Is  it  not  enough,'  said  Alban, 
warmly,  '  that  you  impose  your  trumpery  notions 
upon  men,  but  you  expect  the  very  devils  to  revere 
the  cheat !  Earth,  no  doubt,  has  some  respect  for 
solemn  shams ;  Hell  has  none !'  "     (Pp.  468,  469.) 

Mr.  Soapstone  having  left  the  field,  the 
priest  commences  his  exorcism,  having  first 
confessed  Alban  and  given  him  the  absolu- 
tion of  the  Church.  As  might  have  been 
expected  from  Mr.  Huntington's  power  to 
invest  any  one  of  his  characters  with  as  great 
influence  over  evil  spirits  as  lie  sees  fit,  the 
disturbances  are  at  once  quelled,  and  the 
house  is  declared  free  from  demoniac  perse- 
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cution  henceforth  and  for  ever.  Such  is  the 
method  taken  to  prove  the  superior  efficacy 
of  a  favorite  rehgious  creed.  The  painter 
holds  the  brush,  and  we  are  allowed  to  look 
on.  Our  assent  is  demanded  to  the  truth  of 
what  is  held  up  to  our  eyes,  when  it  would 
have  been  a  very  easy  thing  to  paint  pre- 
cisely the  reverse.  A  Catholic  priest  is  rep- 
resented as  driving  away  a  horde  of  evil 
spirits  from  a  persecuted  mansion,  where 
Protestant  ministers  have  by  the  same  mis- 
chievous agents  been  treated  with  the  most 
unheard-of  indignities.  Very  well, says  some 
stout  opponent  of  the  Church,  I  will  write  a 
novel  in  which  a  body  of  Catholic  priests 
shall  be  shamefully  abused  by  a  set  of  de- 
mons, who  shall  instantly  vanish  away  at 
the  approach  of  a  Protestant  clergyman.  It 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  author  of  "  Al- 
ban" intended  this  legend  of  the  "rapping 
spirits"  for  any  thing  else  than  a  joke.  As 
an  argument  for  his  creed  it  is  beneath  no- 
tice, and  as  a  joke  it  labors  under  the  diffi- 
culty of  being  obscure.  We  are  surely  not 
expected  to  believe  it  to  be  a  fact.  We  are 
very  dubious  as  to  the  actual  appearance  of 
these  spirits  any  where,  and  we  have  never 
before  heard  of  any  recipe  for  driving  them 
away.  We  must,  therefore,  until  better  in- 
formed, hold  Mr.  Huntington  guilty  either 
of  a  very  unreasonable  argument  or  a  very 
dull  joke. 

But  we  have  delayed  sufficiently  long  on 
those  features  of  "  Alban "  which  present 
themselves  in  the  most  prominent  and  the 
most  unsatisfactory  light  to  the  reader.  We 
should  not  have  done  our  duty  in  quitting 
the  book  without  remarking  that  it  has  many 
positive  and  distinguishing  excellences, 
among  which  may  be  noticed  a  graceful 
style,  a  happy  facility  of  description,  and  a 
healthy  nationality  of  sentiment.  Mr.  Hunt- 
ington allows  himself  to  regard  certain  things 
without  foreclosed  judgment,  and  in  an  un- 
hackneyed vein  of  feeling.  Many  of  his  pic- 
tures of  American  in-door  life  are  charming 
and  true,  and  they  are  none  the  less  charming 
because  very  few  of  our  writers  have  ventured 
to  think  an  American  fireside  worthy  of  being 
faithfully  studied  and  honestly  described. 
Among  his  young  lady  characters  are  genu- 
ine American  girls,  such  as  most  of  us  know 
and  like.  We  do  not  turn  from  them,  some- 
how, as  we  have  been  accustomed  to  turn 
from  the  general  run  of  young  ladies  in 
novels.     They  act  and  talk  naturally,  except 


when  they  are  discussing  theology.  And 
we  can  forgive  the  author  of  a  novel  who  is 
unable  to  make  the  conversation  of  his  fe- 
male characters  sustain  the  unaccustomed 
weight  of  theological  disquisition.  The  vehi- 
cle is  unequal  to  the  load.  To  make  the 
vehicle  stronger  is  to  transform  it  into  that 
for  which  it  was  never  intended  ;  to  lighten 
the  load  is  to  divest  it  of  all  that  is  valua- 
ble. It  were  best  for  any  writer  to  avoid 
placing  himself  in  such  a  dilemma. 

The  profession  of  literature  has  been 
touched  upon  in  most  of  our  recent  fictions 
of  note.  What  Mr.  Huntington  says  about 
authorship  in  Alban  may  have  been  said  be- 
fore ;  but  his  remarks  are  well  put,  and  we 
make  no  apology  for  quoting  them : — 

" '  Letters,'  resumed  Mr.  De  Groot,  after  a  long 
glance  around  his  endless  book- shelves,  '  are  a  pur- 
suit that  surpasses  every  other  in  enjoyment,  and 
nearly  every  other  in  dignity.  We  must  have  our 
own  literary  men.  We  can't  afford  to  let  other 
nations  write  our  books  for  us.  That  were  worse 
than  the  policy  which  would  hire  them  to  fight 
our  battles.  Tliere  is  a  thought  and  there  is  a 
sentiment  which  belongs  to  un,  and  which  we  are 
in  a  manner  bound  to  elicit.  But — I  am  sorry  to 
interpose  so  many  bufn,  young  sir — you  are  to  con- 
sider that  you  must  live.  You  cannot  live  by  lit- 
erature. It  is  difficult  any  where,  but  in  this 
country  it  is  impossible.  As  pride  distinguishes 
the  Spaniard,  revenge  the  Italian,  lust  the  Saxon, 
and  sanguinary  violence  (they  say)  the  Celt,  so 
pecuniary  injustice  is  our  national  trait.  We  steal 
the  author's  right  in  every  book  we  publi'-h,  native 
or  foreign.  Now,  Atherton,  you  can't  live  by  a 
craft  where  people  hold  themselves  at  liberty  to 
steal  what  you  have  produced.' 

"  '  You  are  very  kind,  sir,  to  give  me  all  this  ad- 
vice,' said  Atherton. 

" '  We  are  a  rich  people,'  pursued  Mr.  De  Groot. 
'  A  virgin  soil,  the  untouched  mould  of  ct-nturies, 
yields  us — fortunate  proprietors — its  overflowing 
returns,  and  yet  we  are  mean  enough  to  be  willing 
to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  others'  labor  without  paying 
for  it.  And  who  are  those  others  ?  Our  brethren, 
whom  nature,  distributing  the  faculties  and  in- 
spiring the  tendencies  of  men  accoriling  to  a  law 
not  to  be  violated  with  impunity,  has  compelled 
to  construct  out  of  meditation  and  passion,  through 
the  divine  art  of  language,  our  mental  habitations, 
and  whom  we  are  not  ashamed  to  compel  to  find 
straw  as  well  as  brick,  and  to  rob  of  their  just 
wages.  It  is  a  thief's  mistake  to  suppose  that  we 
derive  any  benefit,  except  of  the  most  temporary 
and  illusive  kind,  from  the  cheapness  of  our  pirated 
literature.  No  doubt  we  have  a  selfish  pleasure 
in  getting  something  for  nothing,  but  it  is  a  plea- 
sure wliich  pollutes  and  degrades.  We  are  such 
a  reading  peopU^,  for-ooth  !  Yes,  it  is  one  of  our 
vices ;  for  the  endle-s  reading  of  cheap  books  is  a 
vice.  I  am  an  old  Knickerbocker,  a  plain  Dutch- 
man— not  sharp,  perhaps,  but  honest ;  and  I  de- 
test  excuse  me,  Atherton)  these  Yankee  notions 
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of  property.  I  thank  Heaven  I  am  pure  in  this 
matter.  I  can  look  round  these  walls  -without  a 
reprovini^  conscience.  There  is  not  an  American 
reprint  in  my  whole  library.  No  poor  devil  of  an 
author,  starving  in  a  garret  while  I  weep  over  his 
pathos  or  smile  at  his  wit,  curses  me  over  my 
tihoulder  with  his  spectre  face.'"     (Pp.  214,  215.) 

When  Mr.  Huntington  shall  have  com- 
pleted the  sequel  to  Alban,  and  packed  it 
away  on  the  shelf  Avith  Lady  Alice,  labelled 
"  Youthful  Follies,  No.  II.,"  we  hope  that 
he  will  sit  down  in  earnest  to  write  a  fiction 
on  correct  principles,  and  with  a  design  of 
making  his  reputation  something  more  than 
an  ephemeral  notoriety.  We  can  conceive 
of  no  reason  why  he  should  continue  longer 
to  devote,  or  rather  to  misapply,  his  talents  to 
the  absurd  project  of  making  proselytes  to  a 


religious  creed  by  writing  theological  novels. 
AVe  regret  to  see  any  man  committing  in- 
juries where  he  might  confer  benefits.  It 
pains  us  almost  as  much  to  see  a  man  in- 
juring himself,  when,  by  a  diflferent  course 
of  action,  and  with  no  more  labor,  he  might 
command  respect  and  honor.  It  is  no  light 
praise  to  Mr.  Huntington  to  say  that  his 
works  are  readable  in  spite  of  their  crying 
faults.  But  this  should  not  satisfy  a  man 
of  wholesome  ambition,  and  we  trust  it 
will  not  satisfy  Mr.  Huntington.  If  he  wil- 
fully throws  away  his  chance  of  becoming 
eminent,  we  shall  none  the  less  believe  that 
he  might  have  risen  if  he  would.  If  he 
shall  hereafter  write  novels  inferior  to  Alban, 
his  ill  success  will  only  proceed  from  follow- 
ing his  own  unhappy  precedents. 


SOME   SHAKSPEARIAN  AND   SPENSERIAN   MSS. 


[We  have  had  placed  in  our  hands  the  manuscripts  of  an  eminent  antiquary  and  scholar,  from 
which  the  papers  which  will  follow  under  this  head  have  been  selected.  They  will  be  found  ex- 
tremely interesting  and  able.  The  first  of  these,  on  Shakspeare,  we  ofifer  no  apology  for,  as  the 
theme  seems  almost  as  inexhaustible  as  that  of  nature  itself;  and  therefore  every  discussion  of  it 
from  a  profound  or  original  mind  is  eagerly  welcomed  by  all  readers  who 

"  Speak  the  tongue  Ihat  Shakspeare  spake." 

An  entirely  new  fact,  we  think,  will  be  found  to  have  been  brought  to  light  in  the  personal  and  mental 
history  of  the  great  bard,  by  the  research  of  our  author ;  and  that  much  has  been  contributed  towards 
an  understanding  of  the  acquirements  and  traiiibtg  of  that  great  inteUigence.] 


It  may  have  been  said  before — but,  if 
not,  we  do  not  scruple  to  say  it  now — that 
of  all  classes  of  books  professing  to  deal 
with  truth,  the  biographical  is  least  trust- 
Avorthy.     The  generality  are  written  with  a  j 
bias.     If  hostile,  we  need  not  anticipate  the  i 
result :  there  is  little  too  bad  to  be  set  down  | 
of  the  victim  ;  if  friendly,  nothing  too  good  | 
to  be  reported  of  the  hero  :  his  virtues  are  j 
paraded  and  magnifiixl,  and  his  infirmities  j 
(for  absolute  vices  he  has  none)  become  at  I 
the  worst  splendid   errors — the   mere   ex- 
uberance of  genius — the  evidence  of  that 
moral  mijth  which  teaches  that 

"  The  light  which  leads  astray 
Is  light  from  heaven." 

If  there  be  not  many  exceptions  to  this — 
and  we  are  not  aware  of  many — there  is  at 


least  a  single  and  almost  unaccountable  one, 
which  sets  all  reason  at  defiance  and  stands 
out  in  relief,  tinum  instar  omnium.  No  con- 
temporary wrote  the  life  of  William  Shak- 
speare. About  a  century  after  his  death,  "  a 
poor  player,"*  enthusiastically  admiring  his 
genius,  collected  all  the  surviving  traditions 
of  the  poet  he  could  find  at  the  place  of  his 
birth  and  burial ;  and  these  we  e  with  little 
examination  or  care  compiled  by  the  earliest 
of  his  modern  editors,f  into  "Some  Account 
of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Mr.  William 
Shakspeare."  That  essay,  bi'ief,  unpretend- 
ing and  uncertain  as  it  is,  recorded  no  traits 
of  singular  moral  virtue,  but  it  left  no  im- 
pression of  signal  moral  failures  in  the  life 
of  its  subject.     The  character  of  the  poet 
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thus  came  down  to  times  comparatively  re- 
cent in  a  state  of  such  ir'differency  as  to 
stand,  in  the  absence  of  other  evidence,  fair 
with  the  world  ;  and  as  men  usually  form 
their  ideas  of  an  author  from  the  general 
tone  and  tendency  of  his  works,  the  public 
estimate  of  Shakspeare's  life  and  morals  wa'^ 
on  the  whole  very  favorable.  In  this  state 
it  reached  the  hands  of  Malone.  He  saw 
that  the  f^icts  collected  by  Betterton  and  re- 
corded by  Rowe  were  few,  trivial,  and  of  no 
very  certain  authority ;  and  with  laudable 
industry,  he  set  himself  to  the  discovery  of 
documentary  evidence,  (in  which  he  was  not 
unsuccessful,)  and  to  the  compilation  of  a 
more  extended  memoir,  in  which  it  were 
hard  to  say  whether  he  was  more  unjust  to 
his  subject,  or  his  sul>ject  more  imfortunate 
in  a  biographer.  The  misfortune  is  not  a 
little  aggravated  by  the  tendency  of  most 
successive  biographers  to  tread  implicitly  in 
the  tracks  of  their  predecessors.  Like  a 
flock  of  sheep,  their  manner  is  to  follow 
the  leading  bell-wether,  and  through  what- 
ever gap,  over  whatever  precipice  he  may 
choose  to  lead  them,  it  is  prodigious 
with  what  unquestioning  confidence  they 
commit  themselves  to  his  guidance.  It 
saves  trouble,  it  saves  research  ;  and  thus  it 
comes  that  the  errors  of  the  first  commission 
])ass  current  to  a  second  hand,  and  that 
the  evidence  in  their  favor  accumulates  with 
the  frequency  of  repetition,  until  they  acquire 
the  air  of  admitted  and  indisputable  truths. 
Even  new  documents,  as  they  occasionally 
turn  up,  are  made  to  take  their  complexion 
from  the  pervading  hue  imposed  on  those 
which  pi'eceded  them,  however  falsely  col- 
ored, and  the  keeping  of  the  whole  is  pre- 
served. 

It  is  not  our  design  to  write  a  formal  bi- 
ography of  Shakspeare.  We  mean  only  to 
touch  here  and  there  upon  the  striking  errors 
into  which  biographers,  commentators,  and 
critics  have  more  or  less  fallen  respecting  his 
life  and  character.  But  upon  this  course 
we  cannot  enter  without  making  an  excep- 
tion to  the  sweeping  censure  in  which  we 
have  included  t!)e  writers  on  the  subject  in 
general,  from  Malone  downwards.  They 
have  all,  we  are  free  to  admit,  done  justice, 
according  to  their  ability,  to  his  surpassing 
genius.  Mr.  Charles  Knight  alone  has 
thought  his  moral  character  worthy  of  vin- 
dication, and  on  several  points  upon  which 
he  found  it  impeached,  he  has  labored  affec- 


tionately and  successfully  to  &ot  it  right 
with  the  world.  His  "  William  Shakspeare  : 
A  Biography,"  though  somewhat  profuse 
and  desultory,  is  composed  in  a  right  and 
truthful  spirit,  and,  as  illustrative  of  the 
building-up  of  such  a  mind  as  Shakspeare's, 
in  a  truly  philosophical  vein.  In  Mr.  Knight's 
hand^,  therefore,  we  shall  leave  the  main 
structure  of  the  poet's  life  and  history,  and 
only  notice  such  errors  in  the  works  of  his 
predecessors  and  contemporaries,  as  he  docs 
not  appear  either  to  have  detected  or  cleared 
away  so  fully  as  they  might  have  been  from 
existing:  evidence. 


CHAPTER   I. 

shaksfeare's   parentage. 

Upon  this  topic  we  need  not  dwell  long. 
Rowe's  account  of  the  family  seems,  in  the 
main,  true.  "  They  were,"  he  says,  "  of  good 
figure  and  fashion  in  the  town  of  Stratford- 
upon-Avon,  and  are  mentioned  in  the  Regis- 
ter and  public  writings  relating  to  that  town 
as  gentlemen."  Our  poet's  father  is  described 
by  Rowe  as  "  a  considerable  dealer  in  wool " — • 
a  wool-stapler ;  by  Aubrey,  as  a  butcher ; 
and  by  Malone  as  a  glover.  ^Ir.  Knight 
has,  in  our  judgment,  more  truly  described  his 
calling  as  that  of  a  small  proprietor  of  land, 
such  as  in  our  days  would  be  called  a  coun- 
try gentleman,  farming  his  own  land,  living 
on  its  produce,  kiUing  his  own  beef  and 
mutton,  and,  according  to  the  still  subsisting 
practice,  either  selling  to  or  exchanging  with 
his  neighbors  such  portions  as  exceeded  his 
immediate  use,  and  sending  to  market  his 
wool,  corn,  and  other  produce  i-eared  for 
profit.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  he  was 
the  first  of  his  family  who  had  a  residence 
in  Stratford  ;  and  although  none  of  the 
numerous  biographers  who  have  discussed 
the  subject  have  determined  satisfactorily 
whence  he  came,  we  shall  probably  find 
reason,  in  the  course  of  these  chapters,  to 
select  the  manor  of  Rowington,  in  the  parish 
of  Stratford,  and  about  five  miles  distant 
from  the  town,  as  the  ])rimitive  vidus  of  this 
branch  of  the  numerous  tribe  of  Shakspeares 
settled  in  the  neighborhood.  The  mother 
of  our  poet  was  Mary  Arden,  daughter  and 
co-heiress  of  Robert  Arden  of  AVilnccote, 
situate  about  half-way  between  Rowington 
and    Stratford,    v.'ho    is   described   by    the 
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heralds*  as  "  a  gentleman  of  worship."  But 
we  cannot  sum  up  this  part  of  our  subject 
more  briefly  than  in  the  words  of  a  recent 
essayist,  who  observes  : — 

"  Shakspeare  was  of  gentle  birth  on  both  sides 
of  the  house.  His  father,  though  engaged  in 
trade,  had  hereditary  claims  to  the  rank  of  a  gen- 
tleman and  to  coat-armor  ;  at  least  from  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.,  by  whom,  '  in  reward  of 
faithful  and  approved  service,'  there  were  conferred 
on  his  ancestor  '  lands  and  tenements  in  those  parts 
of  Warwickshire,  where  they  have  continued  by 
some  descents  in  good  reputation  and  credit.'  He 
had  himself  filled  the  office  of  high  bailiff — equi- 
valent to  that  of  mayor  or  sovereign — in  the  cor- 
poration of  Stratford,  was  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  at  that  time  in  prosperous  circumstances.  On 
the  other,  and  (as  some  physiologists  maintain) 
the  better  side,  the  birth  of  our  poet  was  dis- 
tinguished. His  mother  was  the  heiress  of  Robert 
Arden  of  Wilnecote,  a  branch  of  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  most  illustrious  of  the  Warwickshire 
aristocracy.  The  head  of  the  elder  branch  of  this 
family,  at  the  time  when  Leicester  was  at  his 
pitch  of  pride  and  glory,  looked  down  upon  the 
Dudleys  as  'upstarts,'  and  '  disdained  to  wear  the 
Earl's  livery,  which  many  in  that  county  of  his 
rank  thought  in  those  days  no  small  honor  to 
them.'  That  the  family  of  Shakspeare  (himself 
inclusive)  were  not  indilfereut  to  the  distinction  of 
rank,  is  evident  from  their  having  thrice  taken 
out  their  patent  of  arms  at  the  College  of  Heralds; 
and  on  the  last  occasion,  particularly,  having  the 
arms  of  Arden  impaled  with  those  of  Shakspeare." 

"  I  cannot  imagine,"  adds  the  author  in  a  note, 
"  why  Malone  should  gratuitously  labor  to  depre- 
ciate the  Shakspearcs,  and  transfer  to  the  Ardens 
the  foregoing  [heraldic]  description  of  their  ori- 
ginal settlement  in  Warwickshire.  The  words 
'  some  descents'  imply  a  feio,  and  are  quite  con- 
sistent with  a  line  of  ancestry  which  claimed  an 
origin  no  more  remote  than  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII. ;  but  surely  they  are  not  the  terms  in  which 
heralds  would  speak  of  a  family  deriving  its  origin 
from  Turchill  de  Arden,  in  tlie  reign  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  which  could  at  that  time  show 
an  unbruken  descent  of  eighteen  generations,  hold- 
ing extensive  property  in  the  woodlands  of  War- 
wickshire, from  whence  they  derived  their  name, 
and  maintaining  the  family  dignity  by  intermar- 
riages with  the  best  blood  in  thataiid  the  neighbor- 
ing counties." 

To  the  moralist  it  may  be  a  matter  of 
indifference  from  what  family  a  man  maybe 
sprung  :  high  birth  cannot  add  to  his  merits, 
nor  low  detract  from  his  greatness.  But  to 
those  who  would  trace  the  development  of 
such  a  mind  as  Shakspeare's, — who  would 
account,  without  a  miracle,  for  the  dignity 
and  propriety  of  thought  and  language  which 

*  Patent  of  arms  impaling  those  of  Arden  and 
Shakspeare  together. 


pervade   his   Avorks,  the   discrimination   of 
manners  and  sentiments  which  marks  all  the 
gradations  of  life  in  his  characters,  from  the 
prince  to  the  tinker,  from  the  drab  to  the 
princess, — it  is  a  matter  of  much  importance 
to  know  whether  he  had  in  early  life  the 
opportunity  of  habitual  observation  and  study 
in  the  manners  and  principles  of  well-bred 
and  well-educated  society ;  or  whether,  in  the 
subsequent  course  of  his  life, — and  such  a 
life,  be  it  remembered,  as  that  of  a  "  poor 
player," — he  had  to  pick  up  casually  the 
dignified  manners,  the  courtly  language,  and 
the  refined  sentiments  of  classes  of  men  with 
whom  in  the  early  and  pliant  season  of  ac- 
quiring knowledge  he  had  not  and  could 
not,  from  the  meanness  of  his  station,  have 
had  the  slightest  familiar  intercourse.     His 
kings  and  queens  and  nobles,  his  gentlemen 
and  (particularly)  his  ladies,  are  models  of 
the  manners  appropriate  to  their  conditions, 
dignified  in  their  behavior,  refined  and  ele- 
gant in  their  modes  of  expression,  and — ac- 
cording to  the  politeness  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived — polite  and   accomplished.      Nor 
does  there  appear  to  be  any  labor  or  art  in 
the  production  of  those  effects.     They  seem 
to  flow  from  his  pen  spontaneously,  with  all 
the  familiarity  of  habit,  and  all  the  uncon- 
scious ease  of  natural  and  inherent  right. 
Such  a  style  of  thought  and  expression  was 
not  the  result  of  vulgar  training ;  could  not 
be  acquired  among  low-bred,  ignorant,  or 
common-place  people,  the  tutors  of  his  in- 
fancy and  the  associates  of  his  youth  ;  not  in 
the  stores  of  the  wool-stapler,  the  slaughter 
house  of  the  butcher,  the  shop  of  the  glover, 
at  the  desk  of  the  scrivener,  or  on  the  stand  of 
the  horse-boy.     We  are  therefore  compelled 
to  look  for  their  origin  and  growth  in  the 
station  and  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
generated ;  and  finding  that  Shakspeare  had 
to  his  father  a  gentleman  in  easy  though  not 
affluent  circumstances,  and  to  his  mother  a 
lady  of  high  and  ancient  family,  we  gladly 
resort  to  his  breeding  under  such  parents  to 
account  for  his  manners  as  displayed  in  his 
works,  rather  than  solve  the  difficulty  which 
would  otherwise  remain  by  having  recourse 
to  a  miracle.     He  who  put  into  the  mouth 
of  the  fallen  statesman  the  dignified  rebuke 
of,  "  I  blush  to  see  a  nobleman  lack  man- 
ners," was  doubtless  himself  a  gentleman  in 
thought,  language,  and  habits.     How  Shak- 
speare became  possessed  of  such  qualities  is 
traceable  to  his  birth  and  family  connections, 
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and  it  is  satisfactory  that  we  are  able  to  find 
in  the  circumstances  of  his  parentage  a  nat- 
ural and  a  I'ational  account  of  his  acquisi- 
tion of  them. 


CHAPTER  II. 

HIS    SCHOOL-BOY    DAYS   AND    EDUCATION. 

Of  the  education  of  our  poet,  the  low  con- 
dition assigned  to  his  parents,  and  the  pov- 
erty into  which  they  are  gratuitously  sup- 
posed to  have  fallen,*  have  confirmed  the 
prejudices  raised  by  Rowe's  account  of  it, 
and  not  corrected  by  the  research  of  any  sub- 
sequent biographer.  "  His  father,"  says 
Rowe,  "had  so  large  a  family,  that,  though 
he  (William)  was  his  eldest  son,  he  could 
give  him  no  better  education  than  his  own 
employment.  He  had  bred  hira,  it  is  true, 
for  some  time  at  a  free  school,  where,  it  is 
probable,  he  received  what  Latin  he  was 
master  of;  but  the  narrowness  of  his  circum- 
stances, and  the  want  of  his  assistance  at 
home,  prevented  his  further  proficiency  in 
that  language."  From  this  statement  we 
find  little  or  no  dissent  among  the  biogra- 
phers ;  and  coupled  with  Ben  Jonson's  sneer 
at  his  friend's  "little  Latin  and  less  Greek," 
it  has  led  to  the  twofold  conclusion  that  our 
young  poet's  elementary  education  was  un- 
usually brief  and  imperfect,  and  that  he  was 
withdrawn  from  school  to  follow  some  mer- 
cantile or  mechanic  pursuit :  Rowe  says, 
that  of  a  wool-stapler ;  Aubrey,  that  of  a 
butcher  ;  and  I\Ialone  believed  that  on  leav- 
ing school  he  was  placed  in  the  office  of 
some  country  attorney,  or  seneschal  of  some 
manor  court,  whence  he  emerged  to  the  dig- 
nity of  schoolmaster  to  a  class  of  scriveners' 
clerks. 

These  derogatory  conclusions  are  founded 
on  nothing  more  reasonable  than  the  argu- 
ment drawn  from  a  present  state  of  things  to 
a  past  condition,  and  the  assumption  that  all 
the  circumstances  and  consequences  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  the  same.  His  father,  forsooth, 
could  do  no  better  for  him  than  send  him  to 
a  free  school  f  Why,  what  better  could  he 
do  for  him  ?  That  school  was  doubtless  the 
grammar-school  of  Stratford,  founded  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.,  and  again  chartered 
and  endowed  by  Edward  VI.     Like  other 

*  For  ample  confutation  of  which,  see  Knight's 
Biography  of  Shakspeare. 


schools  of  its  class,  the  express  object  of  this 
grammar-school  was  the  instruction  in  Latin 
and  Greek  of  the  youth  entitled  to  frequent 
it ;  and  it  was  endowed  by  the  original 
founder,  on  the  express  condition  that  "  the 
master,  aldermen  and  proctors  of  the  said 
guild  (Stratford)  should  find  a  priest,  fit  and 
able  in  knowledge,  to  teach  grammar  freely 
to  all  scholars  coming  to  the  school  in  the 
said  town  to  him,  taking  nothing  of  the 
scholars  for  their  teaching."*  Those  schools 
were  then,  as  they  are  now,  the  nurseries  to 
the  Universities,  and  in  them  the  youth  of 
England  intended  for  any  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions received  their  rudi mental  education. 
What  better,  then,  could  his  father  do  for 
him  than  send  him  to  such  a  school  ? 

"  Oh  !  but  then  his  father  was  obliged, '  by 
the  narrowness  of  his  circumstances  and  the 
want  of  his  assistance,'  to  remove  the  boy  pre- 
maturely— before  he  had  made  a  proficiency 
in  the  learned  languages !"  Narrowness  of  his 
circumstances  !  Why,  the  boy's  education 
could  cost  him  nothing.  The  master  of  the 
school  was  bound  to  "take  nothing  of  the 
scholars  for  their  teaching."  Want  of  assistr 
ance  in  the  way  of  trade  !  What  conceivable 
use,  we  would  ask,  could  a  boy  under  thirteen 
or  fourteen  years  old  be,  in  the  way  of  business, 
to  his  father  or  any  body  else  ?  W^e  cannot, 
therefore,  suppose  that,  until  he  had  attained 
such  an  age,  he  was  for  such  a  reason  with- 
drawn from  school.  But  by  that  time  he 
would  have  reached  the  age  at  which  boys 
then  usually  repaired  to  the  University,  and 
might  have  acquired  all  the  knowledge  of 
Latin  and  Greek  necessary  to  qualify  him 
for  matriculation.  That  the  masters  of  the 
grammar-school  of  Stratford  were  men  of 
competent  learning,  that  a  boy  of  his  sur- 
passing genius  was  capable  of  such  acquire- 
ment, there  cannot  be  a  doubt ;  and  there  is 
nothing  in  Rowe's  account  of  the  reason  for 
his  removal  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  had 
not  the  requisite  time  for  the  achievement 
of  a  task  so  ordinary.  We  therefore  con- 
clude that  ere  he  was  withdrawn  from  school 
our  young  poet  had  acquired  as  much  Latin 
and  Greek  at  least  as  would  have  enabled  him 
or  any  other  boy  of  his  time  to  repair  to  either 
of  the  Universities,  with  the  usual  amount 
of  preparation  for  his  future  studies  with 
reference  to  any  of  the  learned  professions. 


*  Knight's  William  Shakspeare,  a  Biography 
p.  45. 
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Whether  young  Sliakspeare  did  so  or  not, 
and  to  what  profession  he  most  probably 
devoted  himself,  or  was  devoted  by  his 
parents,  shall  be  the  subject  of  the  following 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  III. 

HIS  YOUTH  AND  PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION THE  UNI- 
VERSITIES  THE    INNS    OF    COURT. 

Dividing  the  life  of  Shakspeare  into  three 
periods,  his  boyhood,  his  youthhood,  and  his 
manhood,  we  have  of  the  first  and  the  last 
sufficient  general  information.  Ilis  boyhood 
was  shared  between  the  nursery  and  the 
grammar-school,  his  manhood  employed  in 
his  dramatic  pursuits,  &c. ;  but  his  youth — 
the  period  intervening  between  his  with- 
drawal from  school  and  his  connection  with 
the  stage — forms  an  interval  of  which  we 
know  nothing  but  his  marriage,  and  which 
is  otherwise  filled  up  with  nothing  (if  we 
except  his  escapades  in  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's 
deer-park)  beyond  the  most  unsatisfactory 
and  burlesque  conjectures.  And  yet  this  is 
the  peiiod — ranging  from  his  fourteenth  to 
his  one-and-twentieth  year — to  which  we 
are  to  look  for  the  laying  down  of  that  vast 
foundation  of  learning  and  knowledge  and 
wisdom  on  which  his  boundless  and  im- 
perishable fame  is  built.  Filled  up  it  is 
indeed,  but  with  nothing  except  rubbish,  not 
one  particle  of  which  could  ever  nourish  his 
intellectual  growth,  or  tend  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  great  poet.  Rowe  is,  on  this  oc- 
casion, the  biographical  bell-wether,  and  he 
is  followed  implicitly  by  the  whole  flock. 
His  traditions  (in  many  instances  now  well 
known  to  be  false)  told  him  that  Master 
John  Shakspeare  could  give  his  eldest  son 
no  better  education  than  his  own  employ- 
ment, and  our  embryo  poet  tlienceforth  be- 
comes, in  the  hands  of  his  biographers,  by 
turns  a  wool-stapler,  a  butcher's  boy,  a 
glover's  'prentice,  a  scrivener's  clerk,  a 
teacher  of  young  scriveners;  and,  the  series 
being  diversified  by  the  episodes  of  an  im- 
provident marriage  and  an  unlucky  adven- 
ture in  poaching,  the  young  candidate  for 
poetical  immortality^  is  finally  qualified  for 
ins  vocation  by  graduating  as  a  master 
hoise-boy  at  the  doors  of  a  theatre  I  For 
our  own  poor  parts,  we  could  not  conceive 
that  such  an  amount  of  general  knowledge 
and  learninc;  as  his  works  exhibit — and  to 


an  extent  which  no  puet,  no  man,  whose 
knowledge  and  learning  are  embodied  in 
books,  ever  transcended — was  the  result 
of  intuition,  or  even  of  casual,  interrupted, 
and  immethodical  reading.  Neither  can 
we  be  persuaded  that  a  taste  so  correct,  a 
judgment  so  perfectly  judicious,  and  a  skill 
so  profoundly  artistic,  grew  up  of  themselves, 
without  the  guidance  and  modification  which 
(what  is  called)  a  regular  education  aftbrds. 
We  therefore  cannot  help  thinking  that 
Shakspeare  had  the  advantage  of  a  regular 
education ;  and  that  in  one  or  other  of  the 
great  seats  of  learning — or  perhaps  in  more 
than  one — he  devoted  himself  to  study,  and 
laid  down  the  foundation  at  least  of  his  sub- 
sequent acquisitions,  and  learned  the  methods 
of  using  them  and  his  wondrous  intellectual 
faculties  to  his  immediate  profit  and  his  per- 
manent glory.  Nor  do  we  rely  for  this  con- 
clusion on  the  arguments  d  priori^  or  ah  in- 
terna ;  nor  do  we  write  upon  unsupported 
conjecture.  We  have  before  us  evidence 
which,  hitherto,  through  the  prepossessions 
and  inadvertence  of  the  biographers,  misun- 
derstood or  overlooked,  is  quite  suflicient  to 
establish  the  opinion ;  and  upon  its  testi- 
mony we  are  bold  to  assert  that,  at  one  or 
other  (or  jierhajis  more  than  one)  of  the 
great  seats  of  learning,  as  they  were  then 
esteemed,  viz.,  Oxford,  Cambridge  and  the 
Inns  of  Court,*  William  Shakspeare  was  for 
some  time  a  student;  and  that  that  time 
was  the  interval  betw-een  his  removal  from 
the  grammar-school  and  his  final  devotion 
to  the  stage. 

In  1595  was  published,  by  an  anonymous 
hand,  a  tract  entitled  PoJimanteia.\  "  Some 
researches,"  says  the  British  I'ibliographer, 
"  have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  author's 


*  The  Inns  of  Court  in  our  author's  lime  bore 
(and  we  believe  deservedly)  a  much  higher  rank 
as  scats  of  learning  tlian  at  present,  and  were  ac- 
counted as  the  several  colleges  of  a  Law  University. 
"  All  these  Inns  of  Court  and  Chancery,"  says  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  "  do  make  the  most  famous  univer- 
sity for  the  profession  of  law  only,  or  of  any  one 
human  science,  that  is  in  the  worki,  and  advanceth 
itself  above  all  others,  quantum  inter  viburna  cu- 
pressus." — Coke,  Pref.  to  3  Report. 

f  Pol'unanteia,  or  the  Meanes,  lawful  and  un- 
lawful, to  iudge  of  the  Fall  of  a  Common  Wealth, 
against  the  friuolous  and  foolish  coniectures  of  this 
age.  Whereunto  is  added,  A  Letter  from  England 
to  her  three  Daughters,  Cambridge,  Oxford,  Innes 
of  Court,  and  to  all  the  rest  of  her  Inhabitants, 
Ac,  <fec.  Printed  by  John  Legate,  Printer  to  the 
Vniversitie  of  Cambridge,  1595. 
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name,  but  witliout  success.  He  was  evi- 
dently a  man  of  learning,  and  well  acquainted 
with  the  works  of  contemporary  writers,  both 
foreign  and  domestic."  *  This  little  work  is 
frequently  quoted  hy  Oldys  in  his  MS.  notes 
on  Langbaine ;  a  copy  of  it  was  possessed 
by  Dr.  Farmer;  and  since  1810,  when  the 
essential  portion  of  it  was  reprinted  in  the 
British  Bibliogra[)her,  might  have  been  in 
the  hands  even  of  Malone  and  all  the  more 
recent  biographers :  but  the  only  use  hither- 
to made  of  it  is  to  ascertain  that,  two  years 
earlier  than  the  publication  of  Meres's  Palla- 
dis  Tamia,  the  name  of  Shakspeare  is  re- 
corded in  print  as  a  distinguished  poet.  It 
is  divided  into  three  parts  ;  the  fii"st  treating 
on  the  subtilties  and  unlawfulness  of  Divina- 
tion ;  the  second  being  an  address  from  Eng- 
land to  her  three  daughters,  [the  Universi- 
ties, to  wit,  of]  Cambridge^  Oxford  and  the 
Inns  of  Court ;  and  the  third,  another  ad- 
dress of  England  to  all  her  inhabitants  gen- 
erally. 

It  is  with  the  second  part  alone  that  we 
have  to  do ;  and  as  it  is  printed  at  large  in 
the  British  Bibliographer,  the  evidence  on 
which  we  rely  is  accessible  to  every  reader. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  self-gratulation  of  England 
on  the  glory  she  derives  from  her  three 
great  seats  of  learning;  and  a  compliment 
to  them,  in  turn,  on  the  honor  reflected 
upon  them  from  the  renown  of  their  re- 
spective alumni.  "For  if  I,  (iustly  fortu- 
nate,)" quoth  she,  "  haue  high  cause  to  com- 
mend you,  and  Europe,  for  your  sake,  hath 
greater  cause  to  commend  mee ;  then  may 
not  [  lawfully,  with  a  mother's  loue,  shew 
the  affection  of  a  grandmother,  to  commend 
7/our  children?''''  From  the  phraseology  of 
this  passage  it  is  evident  that  the  author's 
intention,  in  this  part  of  his  essay,  was  to 
restrict  his  eulogy  to  the  students  of  those 
respective  seats  of  learning,  and  that  whoso- 
ever he  commends  in  the  sequel  is  to  be  un- 
derstood as  having  received  his  education  at 
one  or  more  of  them.  In  the  body  of  the 
text,  accordingly,  but  much  more  frequently 
in  the  margin,  he  enumerates  a  considera- 
ble number  of  the  most  popular  contempo- 
rary writers,  not  assigning  them  always  to 
their  respective  schools,  but  sharing  their 
honors  for  the  most  part  amongst  them. 
In  this  remarkable  catalogue  are  enrolled, 
either  in  the  text  or  the  margin  indifferent- 


VOL.  VIII. 


*  Brit.  Bibl,  ii.  274. 
NO.  VI.       NEW  SERIES. 


ly,  the  names  of  Sidney,  Spenser,  Rainoldes, 
Harvey,  Nashe,  CampioTi,  Fraunce,  Britton, 
Percy,  Willobie,  Lodge,  Drayton,  Plat,  Kid, 
Daniel,  Watson,  Alabaster  Davis,  of  L.  I., 
(Sir  .John  Davis,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,)  Sir  Chris- 
topher Hatton,  Robert,  Eai'l  of  Essex,  Fer- 
dinando.  Earl  of  Derbie,  (fee,  all  of  them 
poets  contemporary  with  the  author,  and 
whom  we  know  from  other  sources  to  have 
been  students  of  one  or  other  of  the  cele- 
brated seats  of  learning.  Amongst  this 
brilliant  inventory  of  England's  learned 
jewels,  with  a  reference  also  to  the  j^octical 
(as  distinguished  from  the  dramatic)  works 
for  which  he  was  then  famous,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  margin,  inserted  opposite  to  those  of 
Spenser  and  I)aniel,  the  name  of  William 
Shakspeare,  in  the  following  manner  : — 

TEXT.  MARGIN. 

..."  let  other  countries  (sweet 
Gmnbridge)  enuie  (yet  ad;T\ire)  my 
Virgil,  thy  Petrarch,  deuine  Spenser.       u  ^^ji  praise 
And  vnlesse  I  erre,  (a  thing  ea'-ie  in    worthie    Lv- 
siich  simplicitie,)  deluded  by  dearlie    ^'j^'ff'    sweet 
beloved  Delia  and  furtunatelie   for-    eloqueiu  "^Ga- 
twnaXe.  Cleopatra;  0.r/()rf/,thnumaist    uosion,    wan- 
extoll  thy  courte-deare  verse-happie    ton  Adonis." 
Dardell,  whose  sweet  refined  muse, 
in  contracted  shape,"  <fec.,  &c. 

It  would  be  singular  indeed  if,  of  all  the 
living  and  recently  deceased  poets  thus 
specified  as  of  the  Universities  or  Inns  of 
Court,  Shakspeare's  name  were  to  occur,  and 
to  be  the  only  exception  from  the  qualifica- 
tion of  a  regular  education  which  the  author 
is  commending.  We  therefore  conclude,  on 
the  authority  of  this  record,  that  of  one  or 
other  (or  perhaps  more)  of  those  celebrated 
seats  of  learning  W^illiam  Shaksjieare  had 
been  a  student. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  objected  that  our  poet 
found  his  way  into  the  catalogue  as  coming 
under  the  address,  (loosely  given  on  the  title- 
page,  and  even  at  the  head  of  part  the  sec- 
ond,) "  and  to  all  the  rest  of  her  (England's) 
inhabitants."  But  there  is  nothing  in  the 
objection.  The  second  part  of  the  Foliman- 
teia  is  addressed  exclusively  to  the  Universi- 
ties and  the  Inns  of  Court ;  and  the  third, 
which  is  kept  by  the  author  quite  distinct, 
"  to  the  rest  of  her  inhabitants"  in  general. 
If  then  we  confound  the  enumeration  of  par- 
ticulars with  the  general  title,  we  confound 
matters  which,  having  no  relation  to  each 
other,  the  author  studiously  keeps  apart 
and  repeatedly  distinguishes.  In  a  passage 
alreadv  quoted,  England  informs  her  three 
34 
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daughters  that,  in  her  address  to  them,  she 
will  merely  "  show  the  affection  of  a  grand- 
mother in  commending  their  children." 
Here  is  a  complete  limitation  fixed,  and  it  is 
further  confirmed  by  the  contempt  with 
which  he  treats  all  pretensions  to  literary 
renown  outside  the  pale  of  the  three  great 
schools.  All  poets  but  theirs  are,  in  her 
estimate,  "  bald  balladers,"  whom  she  calls 
upon  those  seats  of  the  muses  to  aid  her  in 
denouncing.  "  Take  their  course,"  quoth 
she,  "  to  canonize  your  own  writers,  that  not 
euery  bald  ballader,  to  the  preiudice  of  arte, 
may  passe  currant  with  a  poet's  name ;  but 
that  they  onlie  may  bee  reputed  honourable 
by  that  tearme,  that  shall  liue  priuiledged 
under  your  pennes  ;"  dissuading  them,  at  the 
same  time,  from  "  the  fault  of  the  common 
people,  the  cruel  mislike  of  their  owne,  and 
the  intolerable  flatterie  of  straungers'  wits." 
Those  externs  of  the  courts  of  learning  (if 
we  may  call  them  so)  are,  in  the  author's 
estimation,  "base  grocers,"  whom  he  "  charges 
upon  pain  of  learuinge's  curse,  not  to  handle 
a  leafe  of  his."  They  are  the  lyrofanum 
vulgus^  whom  he  dismisses  with  a  contume- 
lious "  Procul  hinc,  procul  ite,  profani ;"  and 
having  once  more  called  on  the  favored  sem- 
inaries to  "  canonize  their  own  children  in 
learninge's  catalogue,"  he  abruptly  concludes 
the  second  part  with  saying,  "  But  heere 
(children)  I  must  ende  with  you,  and  speake 
to  the  rest  of  my  wise  inhabitants ;"  after 
which  he  proceeds  with  part  the  third. 

From  ail  this  it  is  impossible  to  imagine 
that  Shakspeare's  name  could  have  crept 
into  this  catalogue  of  learning's  worthies, 
had  he  not  been  known  to  the  zealous  and 
fastidious  author  as  a  student  at  one  of  the 
seats  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  Indeed,  the 
idea  that  he  might  be  included  as  one  of  the 
other  inhabitants  of  England  is,  against  such 
testimony,  absurd  and  untenable. 

It  thus  appears  as  certain  as  the  evidence 
of  a  learned  contemporary,  writing  expressly 
on  the  subject,  can  make  it,  that  at  one  of 
the  Universities  or  at  one  of  the  Inns  of 
Court  William  Shakspeare  was  for  some 
time  a  student ;  and  the  question,  At  which 
of  them  ?  irresistibly  suggests  itself.  Beyond 
the  general  fact,  however,  we  have,  in  our 
present  state  of  information,  no  positive  or 
written  testimony  ;  and  whatever  further 
conclusions  we  may  arrive  at  must  rest  upon 
conjecture  and  inference.  But  these  are  no 
illegitimate  instruments  of  discovery,  so  long 


as  the  inference  flows  naturally  from  the 
known  facts  it  connects  itself  with,  and  the 
conjecture  is  restrained  within  the  limits  of 
the  nearest  probability.  The  conviction  they 
bring  to  the  mind,  according  to  their  value, 
may  be  compared  to  that  of  circumstantial 
evidence  in  a  court  of  justice ;  which,  if  well 
and  clearly  connected  with  the  case  at  issue, 
is  frequently  as  conclusive  on  the  minds 
of  judge  and  jury  as  evidence  the  most 
direct  and  positive.  The  question  before  us 
is  interesting  enough  to  justify  ati  attempt 
to  approach  the  more  speculative  truth  ;  and 
if,  guiding  our  course  by  the  lights,  however 
faint,  which  still  flicker  in  the  distance,  and 
steering  by  the  land-marks  which,  however 
dilapidated,  are  still  to  be  found,  we  arrive 
ai  a  high  degree  of  probabihty,  we  shall  have 
done  some  service  to  the  world  of  letters, 
and  perhaps  succeed  in  establishing  some 
rational  account  of  the  progress  through 
which  the  intellect  of  the  great  poet  was 
gradually  developed,  strengthened  and  ma- 
tured for  its  glorious  career. 

Combining  then  the  general  fact  of  his 
academic  or  legal  education  above  established 
with  the  internal  evidence  of  his  professional 
vocation,  furnished  profusely  throughout  all 
his  works,  we  do  not  scruple  to  avow  our 
entire  persuasion  that,  with  a  view  to  qualify 
himself  for  the  practice  of  the  law,  William 
Shakspeare  was,  for  some  time  at  least,  a 
student  at  one  of  the  Itms  of  Court.  It  was 
Malone,  we  believe,  who  first  noticed  the 
profusion  and  technical  accuracy  of  legal 
phraseolgy  which  pervades  all  the  works — 
poems  as  well  as  plays — of  our  great  drama- 
tist. He  produced  a  considerable  muster  of 
such  passages,  (a  muster  which  might  be 
easily  swelled  to  any  amount  of  cumulative 
evidence  necessary  to  produce  conviction ;) 
and  coupling  this  with  the  fact  that,  so  early 
as  1589,  the  authorship  of  Hamlet  had  been 
assigned  by  Thomas  Nash  to  a  person  who 
dealt  in  "  the  trade  of  JVoverint,''^  he  very 
judiciously  concluded  that,  in  some  way  or 
other,  the  youth  of  our  poet  had  been  spent, 
in  part  at  least,  in  the  study  of  the  law. 
Had  he  not  been  misled  by  his  prepossessions 
respecting  the  poverty  of  the  poet's  family, 
he  would  not  have  fixed  his  interpretation 
of  the  by-name  JVoverint  on  the  lowest 
branch  of  the  legal  profession  to  which  it 
was  applicable — that  of  a  scrivener ;  for  he 
hardly  could  have  been  ignorant  that,  in  the 
slang  dialect  of  the  time,  usurers,  attorneys, 
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lawyers,  and,  in  fact,  every  person  connected 
with  the  legal  transfer  of  money,  on  bonds 
or  deeds  beginning  with  the  technical  form 
of  "  Noverint  universi  per  has  presentes," 
were  so  designated  ;  and  perhaps  he  would 
have  found  in  Shakspeare's  application  of 
law  language  something  above  the  mere 
mechanical  skill  of  an  attorney's  clerk. 
Again,  had  he  been  acquainted  with  and 
understood  the  true  import  of  the  passage 
in  the  Polimanteia  on  which  we  rely,  he 
would,  if  actuated  by  the  entire  candor  which 
becomes  a  biographer,  have  coupled  Shak- 
speare,  the  young  Noverint  of  Nash's  essay, 
with  Shakspeare,  the  (probable)  law  student 
of  the  Polimanteia ;  and  knowing  that  in 
those  days  neither  scriveners  nor  attorneys 
studied  their  professions  in  the  Inns  of  Court, 
he  would  have  concluded,  in  harmony  with 
our  view,  that  both  the  sobriquet  of  the 
satirist  and  the  technical  language  of  the 
poet  himself  indicated  his  vocation  to  be  that 
of  a  barrister. 

Another  and  an  analogous  series  of  inter- 
nal evidence  in  the  works  of  our  poet  leads 
to  the  same  conclusion  that  his  professional 
studies  were  legal.  A  writer  in  the  Quar- 
terly Review  remarks  upon  the  works  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  how  strongly  that  eminent 
genius  was  determined  in  the  choice  and 
structure  of  his  fables,  &c.,  by  his  profes- 
sional pursuits  ;  and  he  illustrates  his  opin- 
ion by  numerous  instances  in  which  the 
development  of  the  tale  depends  on  the 
construction  of  a  legal  document.  We 
know  not  that  the  observation  has  occurred 
to  others;  but  to  us  it  has  always  appeared 
that,  amongst  the  many  points  of  similarity 
between  these  distinguished  poets,  a  coin- 
cidence in  this  respect  is  one  of  the  most 
signal.  Shakspeare  seems  to  have  delighted 
in  the  exercise  or  exhibition  of  his  legal 
acquirements,  his  acuteness,  his  skill,  his 
forensic  eloquence  as  a  pleader.  He  has,  in 
truth,  brought  the  practice  of  the  superior 
courts  of  law,  and  the  usages  of  the  minor 
departments  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
more  frequently  and  fully  upon  the  stage 
than  any  dramatic  poet,  or  even  any  writer 
of  fiction,  with  whose  works  we  are  at  all 
acquainted ;  and  if  he  has  not  always  as- 
signed those  scenes  to  the  formal  tribunals 
and  places  with  which  they  are  now  asso- 
ciated in  the  dispatch  of  public  business,  he 
has  given  them  the  nearest  resemblance  of 


which  the  dramatic  form  is  capable,  and 
only  set  such  limits  to  their  full  develop- 
ment as  the  necessity  of  the  drama  requires. 
In  many  instances,  however,  he  has  given  us 
the  scene  and  court  of  justice  with  all  its 
formalities.  Thus,  in  the  Merchant  of  Ve- 
nice, we  have  the  trial  of  Antonio  conducted 
in  open  court,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Duke ;  in  Henry  VIII.  the  trial  of  the 
validity  of  Henry's  marriage  with  Queen 
Catharine,  held  in  the  Consistory  Court,  be- 
fore the  cardinal-judges.  In  the  Winter's 
Tale,  Hermione  is  tried  on  a  charge  of  adul- 
tery at  a  solemn  "session"  of  a  court  of  justice. 
In  Measure  for  Measure,  we  have  a  formal 
trial  for  seduction  before  the  Lord  Deputy, 
in  which  himself  is  judge  and  criminal,  held 
at  the  city  gates.  In  the  Comedy  of  Errors, 
the  trial  of  ^geon  for  a  breach  of  maritime 
law  is  held,  and  proceeds  to  the  verge  of  exe- 
cution, before  the  Duke  in  the  public  forum. 
In  Richard  II.,  we  have  the  trial  and  pardon 
of  Aumerle  for  high  treason,  and  a  formal 
trial  in  the  lists  by  single  combat ;  with  an- 
other example  of  which  (for  the  common  peo- 
ple) we  are  favored  in  the  Second  Part  of 
Henry  VI.  In  this  play  also  will  be  found  a 
hall  of  justice,  in  which  judicial  sentence  is 
passed  on  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester  and  her 
accomplices,  for  the  crime  of  witchcraft.  In 
Henry  VIII.,  (besides  Queen  Catharine's 
trial,)  we  have  the  legal  arrest  of  Bucking- 
ham on  a  charge  of  high  treason  ;  the  pre- 
liminary examination  of  witnesses;  a  report 
of  his  trial,  and  all  the  formal  preparations 
for  his  execution,  together  with  his  dying- 
declaration.  In  Henry  V.,  the  trial  before 
the  Privy  Council  of  the  Lords  Cambridge, 
Scroop  and  Grey,  for  high  treason,  with  their 
confession  and  sentence.  In  Coiiolanus,  we 
have  the  pubhc  trial  of  the  haughty  patri- 
cian before  the  tribunes  of  the  people.  In 
All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  a  mock  court- 
martial  and  the  adjudication  of  an  appeal 
to  the  King  upon  the  marital  rights  of  He- 
lena. In  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  an 
appeal  to  the  Duke,  with  his  decision,  on. 
the  parental  right  in  the  marriage  of  chil- 
dren. In  Othello,  the  same  before  the  Duke 
in  Senate  on  the  clandestine  marriage  of' 
Desdemona.  In  King  Jolin,  an  appeal  to  the 
King,  promoted  by  the  high  sheiitf,  on  the 
rights  of  primogeniture  and  inheritance ;:. 
the  law  of  legitimate  succession  is  also  dis- 
cussed in  the  case  of  Prince  Arthur,     In^ 
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Henry  V.,  we  find  a  most  learned  discussion 
on  the  same  subject  as  emanating  from  tlie 
salique  law.  Need  we  add  the  minor  and 
satirical  and  humorous  cases  of  a  threat- 
ened appeal  to  the  star-chamber,  (the  proper 
tribunal,)  on  a  case  of  poaching,  settled  by 
arbitration ;  and  the  prevention  of  a  duel 
by  the  magistrate,  in  the  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor;  the  law  of  city  watch  and  ward, 
together  with  the  ludicrous  investigations 
before  the  watch  and  the  magistrate,  in 
Measure  for  Measure,  and  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing;  the  quasi  case  de  lunat'co  inqui- 
rcndo,  in  Twelfth  Night ;  the  ''  crowner's 
quest"  law  as  laid  down  by  the  grave-dig- 
gers and  mitigated  by  the  priest  in  Ham- 
let ;  the  two  more  serious  instances  of  it  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  on  the  death  of  Mercutio 
and  the  lover ;  the  arrest  and  trial  of  high 
way  robbers  ;  arrest  for  debt,  and  imprison- 
ment of  riotous  livers  in  the  two  parts  of 
Henry  IV.  ?  We  shall  only  observe  in  closing 
this  catalogue  that,  in  the  non-fulfilment  of 
the  will  of  Sir  Rowland  de  Bois,  originates 
the  adventure  on  which  the  fable  rolls ;  and 
that  the  whole  story  of  Measure  for  Measure 
is  founded  on  a  revival  of  obsolete  statutes. 
The  discussion  on  the  validity  of  oaths  and 
vows  also  in  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  has  a  strik- 
ing analogy  with  the  mootings  of  technical 
difficulties  which  formed  the  exercise  and 
the  amusement  of  the  students  of  law  in  the 
various  Lms  of  Court,  or  still  more  resem- 
bling a  playful  but  perfect  specimen  of  the 
art  of  special  pleading  at  the  bar. 

What  then  is  the  legitimate  conclusion 
from  the  premises  before  us  ?  Let  us  sum 
up  the  process. 

1.  The  author  of  the  Pollmanteia  gives 
us  reason  to  be  assured  that  the  author  of 
Venus  and  Adonis,  and  the  Rape  of  Lucrece, 

was  a  student  of  either  of  the  Universities,  or 

-of  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court, 

2.  Thomas  Nash,  in  the  address  prefixed 
-to  Robert  Greene's  Arcadia,  (and  the  state- 
ment has  thus  the  sanction  of  both,)  informs 
us  that  the  author  of  Hamlet  was  a  person 
who  had  been  engaged  in  "the  trade  of 
Noverint^''  that  is  to  say,  of  a  lawyer. 

3.  It  is  a  mere  gratuitous  assumption  of 
■modern  critics  and  commeiitators  to  say  that 
thei'e  ever  existed,  previously  to  that  of 
Shakspeare,  a  play  of  Hamlet. 

4.  Shakspeare  is  the  person  expressly  re- 
■corded  in  the  Polimanteia  as  the  author  of 

the  two  poems  there  referred  to,  and  as  a 


student  of  the  Universities  or  the  Inns  of 
Court;  and  Shakspeare  is  also  the  person 
figured  by  Nash  as  the  author  of  Hamlet, 
and  as  a  law  student,  if  not  actually  a  law- 
yer. 

5.  But  besides  the  two  poems  referred  to 
in  the  Polimanteia,  and  a  volume  of  sonnets 
and  some  miscellaneous  pieces,  Shakspeare 
was  the  author  of  several  dramatic  works, 
as  well  as  the  Hamlet  alluded  to  by  Nash ; 
and  all  his  poetical  as  well  as  his  dramatic 
works  abound  in  the  technical  language  of 
the  law,  and  in  the  forms  and  proceedings 
of  the  superior  and  minor  courts  of  justice,  to 
a  very  surprising  extent;  and  this  language 
and  those  forms  are  all  used  with  such  a 
familiarity  of  tone,  applied  with  such  an  un- 
erring correctness  of  meaning,  and  managed 
with  such  consummate  skill,  that  it  is  quite 
inconceivable  how  the  author  of  them  could 
have  attained  such  a  perfection  of  know- 
ledge in  their  peculiar  phraseology,  or  such 
a  decided  bias  towards  such  a  line  of  argu- 
ment, (we  use  the  word  in  its  critical  sense,) 
whether  in  the  main  subject  of  his  fictions, 
or  in  the  episodes  by  which  he  conducts  and 
enlivens  their  progress,  had  he  not  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  language  by 
study,  and  been  (unconsciously  perhaps)  led 
by  professional  bias  in  the  selection  of  his 
materials. 

If  then  the  premises  be  true,  if  they  be 
admissible,  we  can  come  to  no  other  just 
conclusion  on  them  than  that,  amongst  the 
great  schools  of  learning,  the  gates  of  which 
have  been  opened  for  his  admission  by  the 
tract  before  us,  a  school  of  law  is  one  of 
which  Shakspeare  was  undoubtedly  a  stu- 
dent. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  what  may 
be  fairly  deduced  from  the  statement  of  the 
Polimanteia.  Shakspeare  may,  according  to 
the  text,  have  frequented  more  than  one  of 
those  schools  of  learning.  He  may  have 
been  a  member  of  one  or  both  of  the  Uni- 
versities, consistently  with  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  tract,  and  with  the  usual  habits 
of  the  age.  The  Universities  were  then,  even 
more  than  now,  the  preparatory  schools  of 
law  and  medicine ;  and  with  special  appli- 
cation to  the  Inns  of  Court,  the  author  makes 
England  address  the  Universities  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms :  "  And  howsoeuer  I  haue  heard 
complaints  that  she  [the  law  school]  hath 
received  some  of  your  children,  and  cherished 
them  so  much  that  she  hath  made  them  wan- 
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Ion,"  &c.  It  will  be  hardly  necessary  to  illus- 
trate this  position  by  quoting  the  names  of  the 
illustrious  men  whom  we  know  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Universities,  either  with  or 
without  a  degree,  to  the  Inns  of  Court;  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  the  fact  that  so 
regular  and  habitual  was  the  practice,  that 
Shakspeare  himself  appears  to  have  con- 
sidered it  a  matter  of  course.     Thus: 

"  Shallow. — I  dare  say  my  cousin  William  is 
become  a  good  scholar.  He  is  at  Oxford  still,  is 
be  not  ? 

"  Silence. — Indeed,  sir,  to  my  cost. 

"  Shallow. — He  must  then  to  the  Inns  of  Court, 
shortly." — 2  Hen.  IV.,  Hi. 

Assuming  our  poet's  enrollment  as  a  law 
student  to  be  sutficiently  established,  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  he  passed  at  once 
from  his  grammar-school  to  his  Inn  of  Court. 
There  is  an  interval  of  at  least  seven  years 
to  be  filled  up  with  studies  preparatory  and 
professional  ere  his  fixed  connection  with 
the  stage ;  and  that  we  must  dispose  of  in 
the  way  most  concording  with  the  habits 
and  discipline  of  his  times.  We  conclude, 
then,  that  though  he  may  not  have  gradu- 
ated at  either  of  the  Universities,  (and  we 
admit  that  he  did  not,)  he  spent  some  time 
at  one  of  them ;  and  for  "  this  faith  which 
fire  cannot  burn  out  of  us,"  we  proceed  to  give 
our  reasons. 

In  the  absence  of  all  positive  evidence  on 
either  side  of  the  question,  we  are  of  course 
driven  to  rely  once  more  upon  such  internal 
evidence  as  his  works  afford.  We  do  not 
mean  to  include  under  this  term  the  evi- 
dence of  his  general  learning  and  scholar- 
like attainments  in  the  studies  which  colleges 
and  universities  profess  to  cultivate,  such  as 
the  learned  languages,  logic,  mathematics, 
ethics,  divinity,  &c.,  but  the  evidence  of 
his  familiar  and  habitual  acquaintance  with 
the  technical  language  and  forms  in  which 
the  economical  and  formal  business  of  a 
university  is  carried  on,  and  which  could  not 
be  learned,  much  less  applied  with  unerring 
propriety,  except  from  habitual  use  within 
the  university  walls.  We  allude  to  the 
terms  in  which  the  table  arrangements  of  the 
inmates  and  the  graduation  of  the  students 
are  technically  spoken  of;  things  conventional 
in  university  life,  and  varying  in  the  seve- 
ral Universities,  and  unpractised  elsewhere. 
In  this  language  Shakspeare  was  thorough- 
ly conversant,  and  speaks  of  "sizings"  and 
"  commencements"  and  "  acts,"  with  an  ac- 


curacy which  has  struck  many  of  the  critics 
with  surpi'ise,  though  they  do  not  appeaj-  to 
have  sought  for  an  explanation  in  the  only 
channel  where  it  could  be  found,  namely,  in 
the  habits  of  a  university  student.  Thus, 
Mr.  Tyrwhitte,  commenting  upon  a  pas- 
sage in  one  of  Falstaff's  soliloquies,'*  is  of 
opinion,  that  "Shakspeare,  in  the  first  ])art 
of  this  speech,  probably  alludes  to  the  Cam- 
bridge commencement  and  the  Oxford,  act ; 
for  (as  he  archly  observes)  by  these  different 
names  our  two  Universities  have  long  distin- 
guished the  season  at  which  each  of  them 
gives  to  her  respective  students  a  complete 
authority  to  use  those  hoards  of  learning 
which  have  entitled  them  to  their  several 
degrees  in  arts,  law,  physic  and  divinity." 

Mr.  Whyter,f  in  his  ingenious  essay  on 
the  doctrine  of  association  as  influencing  the 
language  of  our  poet,  does  not  believe  that 
"a  direct  allusion  was  intended,"  but  con- 
firms our  hypothesis  in  a  very  forcible 
manner  by  solving  the  allusion  into  an  un- 
conscious and  incidental  association  of  ideas 
with  which  the  poet  was  perfectly  familiar. 
"The  poet,"  says  he,  "was  well  acquainted 
with  the  names  of  those  eras  of  learning  in 
our  two  Universities,  and  though  he  was 
unconscious  in  the  present  instance  of  their 
peculiar  application,  they  were  undoubtedly 
impressed  on  his  recollection  by  the  subject 
which  occupied  his  attention.  For  we  may 
observe,  that  the  speech  of  Falstaff  has  not 
only  relation  to  the  subject  of  learning  and 
the  culture  of  youth,  but  it  seems  likewise 
to  abound  with  academical  terms  and  dis- 
cussions." Indeed,  if  the  critic's  attention 
had  been  more  closely  tui-ned  to  the  subject, 
he  would  have  found  in  this  speech  an  ex- 
quisite parody  on  some  of  those  pedantic 
disputations  and  conclusions  which,  under 
the  name  of  public  exercises,  must  at  that 
time  have  often  provoked  the  wits  of  the 
academics  to  a  smile  at  the  expense  of  the 
University  authorities.  The  value  of  the 
argument  drawn  from  the  use  of  technical 
language  will  be  fully  apreciated,  if  we  com- 
pare Falconer's  Shipwreck,  in  this   respect. 


*  S*  note  on  Falstaff's  soliloquy,  2  Hen.  IV., 
Act  iv.  Sc.  3,  Variorum  Edition. 

f  "  A  Spfcinien  of  a  Commentary  on  Sh.ikspeare, 
containnig,  I.  Notes  on  Ax  You  Like  It ;  and  II.  An 
Attempt  to  explain  and  illustrate  various  passages 
on  a  new  principle  of  criticism  derived  trom  Mr. 
Locke's  doctrine  of  the  Association  of  Ideas."  Lond., 
1796,  p.  98. 
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with  a  volume  of  Dibdin's  sea-songs.  They 
both  profess  to  treat  of  maritime  matters  in 
the  language  of  mariners ;  but  the  unerring 
correctness  of  the  one,  and  the  numberless 
misapplications  of  nautical  terms  in  the  other, 
will  at  once  convince  the  mind  of  any  reader 
competent  to  make  the  distinction,  that  Fal- 
coner was  bred  up  in  the  sea-service,  and 
that  Dibdin  had  only  picked  up  as  much 
of  the  peculiar  phraseology  as  might  give 
his  compositions  a  nautical  cast.  Our  poet 
also  has  given  us  an  opportunity  of  com- 
paring himself  with  himself  in  this  respect. 
His  use  of  nautical  terms  in  the  opening 
scene  (or  induction,  as  it  may  be  called)  of 
the  Tempest,  exhibits,  as  Doctor  Johnson 
was  "  informed  by  a  skilful  navigator,  some 
inaccuracies  and  contradictory  orders;"  but 
the  exactest  criticism  may,  we  believe,  be 
safely  challenged  to  produce  an  error  in  his 
application  of  the  technical  language  of  those 
schools  of  learning,  respectively,  in  which  we 
conclude  him  to  have  been  a  student. 

But  we  shall  be  told  that  the  whole  cur- 
rent of  tradition,  borne  out  by  his  presumed 
ignorance  of  the  dramatic  unities,  proclaims 
Shakspeare  to  have  been  no  scholar,  and 
therefore  not  likely  to  have  received  an  aca- 
demic education  ;  we  shall  be  told  that  Nash 
describes  the  author  of  Hamlet  as  one  of 
those  that  could  *■*■  scarcely  latinize  their  neck 
verse  in  time  of  need;"  that  Ben  Jonson 
says  he  had  but  "small  Latin  and  less  Greek  ;" 
that  Hales,  extolling  his  original  genius, 
admitted  his  want  of  learning;  that  Milton 
found  nothing  in  his  works  but  "wood  notes 
wild  ;"  that  Rowe  laments  the  check  which 
his  studies  received  from  the  reduced  circum- 
stances of  his  father  ;  that  Farmer  proves  him 
to  have  been  utterly  ignorant  of  any  lan- 
guage but  the  English ;  and  that  Malone, 
Steevens,  and  the  subsequent  flock  of  biogra- 
phers, have  acquiesced  in  the  decision.     It 


may  be  both  immodest  and  dangerous  to 
confront  such  a  host  of  authorities ;  but  with 
such  a  sword  and  buckler  in  our  hands  as 
the  great  volume  of  the  works  of  William 
Shakspeare,  we  would  not,  if  we  had  suffi- 
cient power  and  skill  to  wield  them  aright, 
fear  the  encounter.  That  service,  however, 
which  we  can  render  to  the  cause  of  good 
letters  in  the  unequal  contest,  we  are  willing 
to  offer ;  and  we  feel  that  we  cannot  so  thor- 
oughly fail  in  the  enterprise,  as  not  to  re- 
open the  question,  and  bring  into  the  field 
champions  of  greater  ability  and  more  leisure 
than  our  own  to  strike  for  the  right. 

The  adverse  opinions  of  Nash  and  Jon- 
son are  to  be  taken  with  a  large  allowance 
for  the  personal  enmity  and  literary  envy 
which  influenced  those  contemporary  rivals. 
Nash  was  one  of  the  co-conspirators  of  Rob- 
ert Greene  in  the  attempt  of  that  worthy  to 
run  down  the  rising  reputation  of  our  young 
bard,  by  a  charge  of  plagiary;  and  Jonson 
was  a  universal  detractor  of  all  contempo- 
rary merit,  especially  if  it  interfered  with 
his  own  pretensions.  Their  evidence,  how- 
ever, taken  at  the  worst,  is  but  the  exagge- 
ration in  which  pretenders  to  great  learning 
would  speak  of  the  less  extensive  acquire- 
ments of  another.  "  Scarcely  Latinize,"  and 
"  small  Latin,"  are  terms  which  admit  of  the 
existence  of  some  knowledge  of  that  lan- 
guage; and  though  it  may  not  have  been 
as  great  as  the  one  affected  and  the  other 
really  possessed,  it  might  still  amount  to  as 
much  as  one  third,  if  not  one  half  of  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Universities  usually  carry  away 
with  them.  What  Shakspeare's  proportion 
was  is  a  question  which  must  remain  for  fur- 
ther examination. 

[From  the  perusal  of  the  paper  which  shall  fol- 
low this,  GUI'  readers,  we  think,  will  be  convinced 
that  the  existing  popular  impressions  upon  this 
subject  ai'e  decidedly  erroneous.] 
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In  our  last  number  we  briefly  glanced  at 
the  New- York  Press  :  we  now  propose  to 
give  a  short  account  of  London  Journalism, 
that  most  powerful  but  most  ephemeral  of 
all  literature — indeed,  scarcely  deserving  to 
come  under  the  definition,  notwithstanding 
its  permanent  results.  Coleridge  defined 
journalism  as  "  the  universal  Parliament ;  a 
written  Babel  of  thought ;  a  confusion  of 
tongues ;  the  cauldron  of  discussion,  whence 
come  the  armed  heads  of  popular  will ;  the 
extempore  eloquence  of  the  world;  the  daily 
pulpit  of  practical  religion." 

Its  influence  on  the  world  is  too  obvious 
to  need  any  thing  beyond  the  mere  fact  that 
wherever  the  Press  is  free,  the  march  of  Pro- 
gress is  certain.  Great  men,  such  as  Milton, 
Cromwell,  or  Alfred,  may  accomplish  much ; 
but  the  moment  of  their  death  may  be  the 
downfall  of  their  system,  and  a  second  res- 
toration obliterate  for  a  time  their  improve- 
ments. Not  so  when  there  is  a  press  to  be- 
come the  disciples,  continuing  the  doctrines, 
which  become  the  more  potential  through 
the  very  departure  of  the  great  teacher. 
This  is  natural.  A  Cromwell  and  a  Hamp- 
den are  isolated  efforts,  while  a  free  and  well 
regulated  press  is  the  powerful  wedge  which 
widens  every  hour  till  the  last  abuse  falls 
before  its  viomentum. 

Journalism  thus  being  the  popular  voice, 
of  course  partakes  of  the  national  character- 
istics :  that  of  England  being  sententious, 
dignified  and  profound;  of  France,  vivacious, 
witty  and  stylish ;  of  Germany,  philosophical, 
dreamy  and  abstract;  while  our  own  sur- 
passes all  for  its  vigor,  personality,  and 
extemporaneous  force. 

It  has  been  questioned  by  some,  whether 
the  press  is  the  pioneer  or  the  encourager ; 
whether  it  leads  or  follows.  Is  it  a  sound 
or  an  echo  ?  Does  it  initiate  or  receive  ? 
There  are  of  course  exceptions,  but  we  be- 
lieve it  will  be  found  not  an  originative 
power.  Such  men  as  Barnes,  who  for  thirty 
years  was  the  editor  of  the  Times,  and  Mr. 
Greeley  of  the  Tribune,  are  mere  exponents 
of  certain  parties,  formed  long  before  they 
lived,  or  indeed  the  press  were  in  existence. 


What  eloquence  was  to  Greece  and  Rome, 
folios  and  pamphlets  to  Milton,  Salmasius, 
and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  press  is  to 
modern  times.  Demosthenes,  Ecchines, 
Pericles,  indeed  every  great  orator  and 
preacher,  have  been  editors  and  contributors 
of  the  spoken  press  of  their  country.  That 
a  powerful  press  can  operate  upon  the 
masses  and  overthrow  a  minister,  is  un- 
doubted ;  for  what  is  said  and  resaid 
every  day,  like  Avater  constantly  dripping 
upon  stone,  wears  away  the  firmest  faith. 
Reiteration  thus  becomes  in  time  the  creator 
of  truth ;  habit  turns  into  nature.  This  is 
not  only  true  of  so  fleeting  a  thing  as  public 
opinion,  but  holds  good  of  morals  too;  for, 
as  Pope  says, 

"  Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  vile  a  mien, 
That  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen  ; 
But  -when  at  last  accustomed  to  lier  face. 
We  first  endure,  then  welcome,  then  embrace." 

This,  however,  presupposes  that  the  press  is 
all  on  one  side,  a  case  which  never  can  hap- 
pen, except  when  humanity  itself  is  wounded, 
as  in  the  atrocities  of  the  King  of  Naples 
aid  Haynau ;  although  even  here  the  rule 
was  proved  by  the  London  Times  extenuat- 
ing the  tyrants. 

It  would  perhaps  be  nearer  the  fact  to 
consider  journalism  as  the  argumentative 
conversation  of  civilized  nations,  the  most 
influential  paper  being  that  which  has  the 
tact  to  speak  most  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  million.  Feeling,  and  not  rea- 
son, is  the  great  power  to  move  :  a  man  is 
seldom  urged  out  of  any  opinion,  however 
absurd.    Butler  was  right  when  he  said, 

"A  man  convinced  against  his  will, 
Is  of  the  same  opinion  still." 

That  a  publication  like  the  Tribune,  and 
Times  has  immense  power,  is  undoubt- 
ed ;  but  it  must  after  all  advocate  some ' 
leading  principle,  on  which  a  great  party  is 
founded.  When  it  has  become  identified 
with  such  a  party,  it  then  has  power  to  run 
a  man  or  a  ministry  down ;  but  it  will  sel- 
dom or  never  be  found  attacking  the  party. 
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This  is  conclusive  that  its  influence  is  based 
upon  making  the  bulk  of  its  readers  believe 
it  is  advocating  their  cause. 

We  shall  now  give  a  brief  account  of  the 
London  press.  The  morning  papers  are  the 
Times,  Chronicle,  Herald,  Daily  News, 
Public  Ledger,  Advertiser,  and  Post;  the 
evening,  the  Courier,  Standard,  Globe,  St. 
James's  Chi-onicle,  and  Sun.  There  is  also 
a  religious  paper  pubhshed  every  Thursday 
evening,  called  the  Record. 

The  principal  weekly  papers  are  the 
Despatch,  Examiner,  Spectator,  Atlas,  Era, 
Times,  Lloyd's,  The  Age,  Illustrated  News, 
Jerrold's,  the  Leader,  Observer,  Britan- 
nia, Bell's  Messenger,  one  or  two  sporting- 
papers,  and  some  cheap  Sunday  prints, 
which,  although  their  circulation  is  large, 
are  not  recognized  as  organs  of  public  opin- 
ion— though  very  probably  their  influence 
upon  the  lower  orders  is  greater  than  all  the 
rest  combined. 

The  Times  enjoys  the  prestige  (somewhat 
fabulous,  we  believe)  of  being  considered  the 
leading  journal  of  the  world.  That  it  is  the 
wealthiest  and  most  quoted,  is  undoubted. 
The  former  enables  it  to  secure  priority  of 
news,  and  has  gathered  around  it  the  ablest 
writers  of  the  day.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
business  tact  of  Mr.  Walter,  its  chief  proprie- 
tor, gave  it  a  commercial  position  which  has 
secured  its  success  in  every  department.  It 
had  also  the  good  fortune,  foi'ty  years  ago, 
to  secure  for  editor  Thomas  Barnes,  at  once 
a  scholar,  a  wit,  and  (rare  combination)  a 
man  of  great  common  sense.  He  had  in 
perfection  that  Midas-like  faculty  of  convert- 
ing a  heavy  article,  by  a  few  touches  of  his 
felicitous  pen,  into  a  leader  of  considerable 
force.  No  man  knew  better  than  he  did 
how  to  place  an  argument  in  the  best  possi- 
ble light.  It  was  this  power  of  rapid  revi- 
sion, this  facility  of  pruning  a  writei-'s  ver- 
biage without  hurting  the  trunk  of  his 
argument,  which  made  the  leading  articles 
of  the  Times  for  so  many  years  seem  written 
by  one  man  without  being  monotonous  or 
repetitive. 

Its  popularity  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  won- 
derful agility  with  which  it  has  danced  the 
tight  rope  of  public  opinion:  in  this  respect 
it  is  a  perfect  Leon  Javelli.  The  sagacity  of 
the  conductors  of  this  journal  in  discovering 
the  signs  of  the  times  is  very  remarkable:  if 
it  were  worth  the  space,  it  would  be  very 
easy  to  show  that  the  "leading  paper  of  Eu- 


rope" has  advocated  and  opposed,  in  turn, 
every  prominent  measure  of  the  last  forty 
years.  De  Lane,  the  late  editor,  used 
to  justify  this  apparent  tergiversation  by 
quoting  the  trite  saying,  that  all  truth  is 
comparative,  and  that  circumstances  alter 
facts.  There  is  considerable  truth  in  Sheri- 
dan's joke,  when  he  argued  a  friend  out  of 
breaking  up  a  party  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  by  declaring  no  faith  could  be  put 
in  the  watchman's  bawling  out  the  time, 
since  he  changed  his  note  every  hour  of  the 
night.  A  pretty  authority,  quoth  the  wit,  to 
go  by ! 

This  applies  to  all  statesmen,  but  more 
especially  to  Peel.  He  was  pertinaciously 
abused  for  changing  his  opinion  on  several 
important  political  measures ;  but  we  feel 
sure  a  calm  survey  of  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding him  would  narrow  the  question  to 
the  simple  point,  whether  he  ought  not  to 
have  allowed  Lord  John  Russell  to  carry 
Catholic  Emancipation  and  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws.  This  may  be  answered  by  quot- 
ing Gladstone's  opinion, "  that  no  man  except 
Sir  Robert  Peel  could  have  passed  either." 

Writers  on  this  side  the  Atlantic  are  too 
prone  to  consider  the  Times  as  the  Govern- 
ment organ,  and  frequently  assume  a  leading- 
article  as  the  sentimente  of  the  Cabinet. 
We  are  aware  that  the  better  informed  of 
our  citizens,  more  especially  those  who  have 
been  abroad,  do  not  share  this  error ;  but 
still,  as  many  pin  their  faith  to  its  columns, 
a  few  words  will  not  be  out  of  place.  To 
those  who  believe  it,  we  have  merely  to  call 
their  attention  to  the  frequent  and  persever- 
ing attacks  made  by  this  journal  upon  Lord 
Palmerston,  the  most  important  of  the  Eng- 
lish Ministers,  more  especially  so  far  as  our 
own  country  is  concerned.  If  this  be  not 
conclusive,  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
parliamentary  career  of  Mr.  Walter,  member 
for  Berkshire,  the  principal  proprietor  of  the 
Times.  It  will  be  found  that  his  voice  and 
vote  have  been  almost  invariably  given 
against  the  Ministerial  measures.  All  con- 
versant with  the  mechanism  of  the  paper 
will  know  that  the  will  of  Mr.  Walter  is  as 
despotic  in  Printing-house  Square  as  that  of 
Nicholas  is  in  Petersburg. 

In  the  good  old  days  of  borough-monger- 
ing  the  Government  organ  was  the  Courier, 
which  was  as  regularly  turned  over  from  one 
Ministry  to  another,  as  though  it  were  a  piece 
of  official  furniture. 
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The  fact  is,  the  Times  being  the  richest  jour- 
nal in  Christendom,  and  possessing  a  greater 
prestige^  necessarily  gathers  round  it  a  supe- 
rior class  of  writers,  whose  position  enables 
them  to  approach  nearer  the  Ministerial 
focus  than  the  employes  of  other  papers. 
This  enables  them  to  learn  more  of  the 
Government  intentions  and  opinions,  which 
occasionally  become  reflected  in  the  articles 
they  write.  Thus  it  frequently  occurs  that 
measures  are  discussed  in  the  columns  of  the 
Times  before  they  are  brought  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  thus  what  is  the 
mere  accident  of  position  is  by  some  con- 
sidered as  the  result  of  either  sympathy  or 
cooperation.  Ministers  have  been  known  to 
take  advantage  of  these  premature  discus- 
sions, and  make  a  cat's-paw  of  the  Times  to 
feel  the  pulse  of  the  public,  before  they  in- 
troduce their  intended  measure. 

Since  the  death  of  the  old  proprietor,  this 
journal  has  become  far  more  conservative, 
politically  speaking ;  but  the  secret  lies,  not 
in  Russian  or  Austrian  influence,  but  in  free 
trade,  which  is  considered  by  the  Times  as 
the  ti'ue  commercial  creed.  If  revolutions 
were  calculated  to  benefit  trade,  the  conduct- 
ors of  this  paper  would,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  be  their  advocate ;  but  statistics  jirove 
that  all  violent  transition  periods  are  fatal 
to  mercantile  prosperity,  and  although  tran- 
sition is  the  inevitable  pace  of  the  world,  yet 
they  wish  to  keep  it  as  slow  as  possible,  lest 
it  interfere  with  the  worship  of  Mammon. 
This  is  the  undoubted  cause  of  its  recent  at- 
tacks upon  Kossuth,  Mazzini,  and  in  short 
upon  every  political  malcontent.  Here  this 
paper  is  unwaveringly  consistent,  never  di- 
verging from  its  path.  Self-interest  rules 
here,  as  it  does  elsewhere  ;  for  whatever  dis- 
turbs trade  attacks  the  treasury  of  the  Times. 
Thus  its  conservatism,  like  that  of  others,  is 
founded  upon  finance.  A  revolution  is  looked 
upon  as  a  bad  debt,  and  consequently  most 
zealously  denounced.  In  point  of  morals,  it 
is  the  most  ungrateful  paper  on  record, 
worshipping  prosperity  like  a  thorough  par- 
venu. Hudson  is  a  recent  case.  When  this 
celebrated  man  was  railway  monarch,  Al- 
sager,  De  Lane  and  Walter  were  themselves 
large  speculators.  Then  every  morning''s 
issue  teemed  with  eulogies  to  the  genius  of 
the  York  linen-draper,  which  had  fostered  so 
many  gigantic  enterprises ;  but  the  sagacity 
of  the  trio  observing  a  pause  in  the  tide,  they 
wisely  sold  out  before  it  began  to  turn.     A 


large  profit  was  the  result  of  their  fore- 
thought. No  sooner  were  they  themselves 
clear  than  the  oracle  predicted  woe,  and  the 
panic  began.  It  was  charged  against  them 
at  the  time  that  ^jrjyaife  wrowj^  and  not 
public  good,  dictated  this  crusade,  occasioned 
chiefly  by  a  pique  against  Hudson  liimself, 
and  from  a  desire  to  ruin  Biadbury  &  Evans, 
who  were  then  organizing  the  Daily  News, 
and  whose  capital  was  much  locked  up  in 
railroad  shares.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  re- 
sult was  most  disastrous  to  thousands,  as  the 
sudden  onslaught  of  so  powerful  an  enemy 
materially  increased  the  horrors  of  the  rout 
that  ensued.  In  this  respect  the  Times  is 
the  most  unscrupulous  publication  in  Eng- 
land. Its  ruling  passion  is  love  of  power — 
thit  first;  then  gain.  As  the  former  in- 
variably secures  the  other,  this  will  account 
for  an  occasional  a])parent  deviation  from  the 
premium  mobile. 

We  ought  to  name  that  its  hostility  to 
Palmerston  springs  from  the geneial  impres- 
sion in  England  that  he  is  too  fond  of  med- 
dling with  other  governments,  which  of 
course  increases  the  chance  of  war  while  he 
is  Foreign  Secretary.  This  opinion  is  not 
confined  to  the  conservative  press,  but  is  also 
shared  by  the  Whig  portion,  more  especially 
of  its  leading  organ  the  Examiner  ;  for,  in  a 
recent  article,  Fonblanque,  its  witty  proprie- 
tor, likened  Lord  Palmerston  to  a  venture- 
some driver,  who  delighted  in  driving  his 
chariot  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  a  precipice, 
just  to  show  the  dexterity  with  which  he 
could  turn  a  corner;  thus  suffering  his  vanity 
to  jeopardize  his  passengers. 

The  circulation  of  the  Times  is  about 
20,000  daily.  It  is  about  three  times  the 
size  of  the  Tribune,  and  contains,  with  its 
supplement,  every  morning,  including  the 
advertisements,  about  an  octavo  volume  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty  pages  of  reading 
matter.  The  supplement  generally  accom- 
panies it  four  times  a  week.  The  lowest 
charge  for  advertising  is  about  three  dollars 
a  square ;  even  a  line  announcing  a  marriage, 
birth,  or  death,  costs  seven  shillings  English 
(nearly  two  dollars).  It  is  published  every 
morning  about  seven  o'clock. 

The  establishment  in  Printing-house 
Square  is  quite  a  little  city  in  itself,  being  ad- 
mirably arranged.  So  carefully  is  every  sheet 
corrected,  that  a  misprint  rarely  occurs,  even 
in  an  advertisement.  The  strictest  incognito 
is  preserved  as  to  the  writers  of  the  articles, 
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and  it  requires  considerable  influence  to  get 
an  interview  with  the  editor,  every  transac- 
tion being  managed  through  the  under- 
ofiicials.  Suits  for  Hbel  are  conducted  against 
Mr.Lawson,  the  printer;  the  editors  and  pro- 
prietors, though  known  to  a  select  few,  being 
of  the  Junius  family.  Stat  nominis  umbra. 
The  Morning  Chronicle  is  generally  con- 
sidered the  leading  opponent  of  the  levia- 
than of  Printing-house  Square;  but  generally 
speaking,  the  journals  of  London  seldom 
notice  each  other,  thus  imitating  Shakspeare, 
whose  plays  contain  but  two  personal  allu- 
sions to  a  contemporary :  one  to  Marlowe  in 
the  couplet : 

"  Dead  shepherd,  now  I  see  thy  saw  of  might, 
'  He  never  loved  ■who  loved  not  at  first  sight ;' " 

the  last  line  being  a  quotation  from  a  poem 
of  "Old  Kit"  (just  dead)  called  "  Hero  and 
Leander,"  afterwards  finished  by  Chapman. 
The  other  allusion  is  even  more  obscure,  and 
consists  merely  in  making  Malvolio  quote 
the  commencement  of  one  of  Lord  Bacon's 
essays :  "  Some  men  are  born  great,  othere 
achieve  greatness,  and  some  men  have  great- 
ness thrust  upon  them."  By  the  way,  while 
it  is  upon  the  tip  of  the  pen,  we  may  as  well 
state  that  Coleridge  was  of  opinion  that 
Malvolio  was  meant  as  a  sarcastic  picture 
of  the  great  Chancellor,  and  that  the  Lady 
Olivia  was  intended  for  Queen  Elizabeth. 
That  Shakspeare  could  have  no  respect  or 
affection  for  Bacon  is  undoubted,  on  account 
of  his  ungrateful  conduct  to  Essex,  the  bard's 
great  friend  and  patron. 

We  must,  however,  return  to  the  Morning 
Chronicle. 

Some  years  ago,  this  paper  had  a  large 
circulation  and  a  great  reputation ;  but  it 
has  lost  both  since  the  Times  became  a  re- 
forming organ.  In  its  best  days,  when  it 
Avas  edited  by  Dr.  Black  and  Fox,  its  articles 
were  distinguished  for  a  more  briUiant  style 
of  writing  than  its  great  rival,  and  materially 
helped  along  the  great  machine  of  social 
progress.  It  passed  from  their  hands  to 
Charles  Mackay  and  other  writers,  who  were 
too  much  of  mere  litterateurs  to  conduct  a 
paper  of  the  high  pretensions  which  once  be- 
longed to  the  Chronicle.  It  consequently 
declined  till  its  circulation  barely  reached 
3,000  copies,  when  it  was  purchased  by  Sir 
John  Easthope,  a  member  of  the  Commons 
and  the  Stock  Exchange.  It  has  generally 
been  on  the  side  of  the  people. 


Next  to  the  Times  in  circulation  is  the 
Herald,  owned  by  Mr.  Baldwin,  who  is  also 
the  proprietor  of  the  Standard.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  two  papei-s  quoting  and 
praising  each  other,  the  "Thunderer"  of 
Printing-house  Square  affixed  the  sobri- 
quet of  Betsey  Prig  and  Sairey  Gamp  to  the 
two  publications,  which  annoyed  the  editors 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  forgot  the  usual 
dignity  of  English  journalism,  and  com- 
menced a  war  of  the  vernacular  very  unbe- 
coming. In  1846,  when  Sir  R.  Peel  had  de- 
termined to  repeal  the  Corn  Laws,  the  Times 
astonished  the  good  citizens  of  London  one 
morning  by  announcing  on  authority/  the 
important  fact.  The  same  evening  the 
Standard  denied  the  report  most  unequivo- 
cally, likewise  5y  authority.  The  next  morn- 
ing the  Times  returned  to  the  charge,  reite- 
rating their  previous  announcement,  while 
the  same  day's  Herald  confirmed  the  Stand- 
ard's contradiction,  and  adding  that  they 
were  authorized  to  do  so  by  one  of  the 
Ministers  themselves.  This  caused  consider- 
able interest,  as  the  Times  has  never  been 
known  to  make  a  blunder  in  these  matters, 
while  the  positive  announcement  that  a 
Cabinet  Minister  had  requested  the  Herald 
to  deny  it  made  the  matter  very  perplexing. 
When  the  truth  came  out,  each  paper  had 
been  requested  by  a  member  of  the  Cabinet 
to  break  the  fact  to  the  world.  Peel  had 
communicated  his  intention  to  Gladstone 
befoi-e  naming  it  to  the  rest  of  his  colleagues, 
who  communicated  it  to  the  Times  ;  while 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  requested  Mr.  Bald- 
win to  deny  what  he  considered  the  absurd 
report.  These  instances,  however,  of  direct 
communication  with  the  Government  are 
very  rare. 

In  one  respect  the  Herald  deserves  great 
praise.  It  has  ever  been  the  advocate  of 
moderate  reform ;  the  abolition  of  capital 
punishment  it  has  steadily  and  ably  argued; 
and  it  is  the  decided  opponent  to  all  taxes 
that  more  immediately  press  on  the  poor. 
Since  Mr.  Baldwin  became  its  proprietor,  it 
has  become  Protectionist,  but  it  is  liberal  in 
all  its  other  views.  It  contains  much  useful 
and  amusing  reading,  and  is  very  popular 
in  the  households  both  of  London  and  the 
country.  Its  circulation  has  been  estimated 
at  12,000  to  14,000.  Its  advertising  pa- 
tronage is  very  valuable,  being  next  to  that 
of  the  Times. 

The  Morning  Post  is  the  fashionable  pa- 
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per  of  the  modern  Babylon,  being  termed 
the  West  End  organ.  It  is  the  register  and 
announcer  of  balls,  fashionable  arrivals  and 
departures,  aristocratical  marriages,  divorces, 
births  and  deaths.  It  is  the  daily  history  of 
haut  ton.  Lord  A  can  hardly  look  at  Lady 
B,  but  they  will  find  it  chronicled  in  the 
next  morning's  Post.  A  flirtation  is  certain 
of  a  column,  and  a  fashionable  ball,  funeral 
or  wedding  is  a  banquet.  Fifty  years  since, 
when  Stuart  and  Coleridge  were  its  editors, 
it  had  a  political  importance ;  but  of  late  years 
it  has  been  merely  the  High  Tory  organ, 
and  of  little  influence  in  the  city.  It  has, 
however,  still  able  writei*s,  and  its  dramatic 
and  musical  critiques  have  been  generally 
well  and  fairly  done.  Mr.  Rosenberg,  now  a 
resident  here,  was  for  some  years  its  chief 
writer  on  music,  drama,  tine  arts  and  French 
politics.  He  is,  perhaps,  better  known  to 
our  readers  on  account  of  his  long  war  with 
the  redoubtable  Punch ;  of  itself  a  compli- 
ment, as  he  would  not  be  likely  to  select  any 
but  a  man  of  mark  for  an  antagonist.  Mor- 
ris Barnett,  the  author  of  the  Serious  Family, 
fills  the  position  Mr.  Rosenberg  so  long  and 
ably  held.  Michele  is  the  chief  proprietor 
and  editor. 

The  Morning  Advertiser  has  a  large  cir- 
culation, and  is  the  organ  of  the  publicans 
and  brewers.  It  is  violently  democratic, 
written  with  more  force  than  elegance,  and 
is  a  great  authority  with  "  poVhouse  politi- 
cians." It  has  no  influence  out  of  the  bar- 
room. 

The  Public  Ledger  is  the  Nestor  of  the 
English  press,  and  in  our  great-grandfathers' 
times  was  held  in  high  repute.  It  is  now 
engrossed  with  commerce,  and  only  occa- 
sionally comments  on  politics.  Kings  are 
expelled,  thrones  overthrown,  emperors  ab- 
dicated, popes  disappear,  and  presidents  are 
made,  without  moving  one  muscle  of  the 
Ledger's  countenance ;  but  a  fall  in  hides, 
tallow,  sugar,  cotton  or  grain,  brings  tears 
from  its  venerable  eyes.  The  only  military 
operations  it  recognizes  are  blockades,  for 
that  affects  trade  and  arouses  its  ancient 
wrath.  As  for  a  musical  or  dramatic  critic, 
they  would  as  soon  think  of  keeping  an 
alligator.  Now  and  then  some  forlorn  notice 
of  a  concert,  or  new  tragedy,  appears  in  their 
grim  columns,  having  possibly  lost  its  v/ay 
from  some  other  paper ;  but  the  editor  gene- 
rally apologizes  for  the  inadvertence,  should 
he  ever  discover  it.     It  is  the  smallest  paper 


printed  in  London,  being  a  single  sheet 
about  the  size  of  the  New-Yorker.  We 
should  say  its  editor  must  be  a  model  Tim 
Liukinwater. 

The  youngest  paper  is  the  Daily  News, 
which  was  started  some  five  years  ago  on 
the  joint-stock  plan,  the  chief  proprietors 
being  Dwarganauth  Tagore,  Bradbury  & 
Evans,  Samuel  Rogers,  and  a  few  merchants. 
The  editing  was  intrusted  to  Charles  Dick- 
ens, under  the  mistaken  notion  that  his 
name  would  give  it  a  prestige  equal  to  that 
of  the  Times,  which  paper  it  was  intended 
to  rival.  Now  as  no  paper,  more  especially 
in  London,  can  exist  without  a  large  adver- 
tising connection,  and  as  these  invariably 
come  from  the  mercantile  classes,  it  is  im- 
portant to  select  a  man  of  undoubted  expe- 
rience and  business  habits,  one  who  is  con- 
versant with  markets  and  funds.  Now,  the 
brilliant  author  of  Pickwick  was  just  the  man 
whose  opinions  on  tallow,  stocks,  the  lumber 
trade,  foreign  exchanges  and  cotton,  would 
be  sure  to  be  considered  wrong  by  the  deal- 
ers in  those  unpoetical  articles.  They  no 
doubt  knew  that  Dickens  was  so  depraved 
as  to  joke,  although  the  markets  were  fall- 
ing and  cotton  a  drug.  Possibly  he  did  not 
know  Muscovadoes  from  Mauritius  sugar. 
Even  before  the  first  number  appeared  the 
paper  was  doomed.  He  was  not  even  fit  to 
keep  a  curiosity  sho})  !  The  eventful  morn- 
ing, January  26,  1846,  came.  The  first 
number  was  born.  All  conspired  against  it : 
it  was  badly  printed;  it  abounded  in  typo- 
graphical errors ;  but  the  climax  of  blunder 
occurred  in  the  city  article,  where  one  of  the 
stocks  was,  owing  to  a  Ya\9>\)nvii,  frightfully 
lorong ;  as  Home  said,  "ludicrously  wrong." 
This  horrified  the  merchants  generally,  more 
especially  those  who  dealt  in  the  article  thus 
irreverently  treated.  What  confidence  could 
be  placed  in  a  journal  who  was  careless  in 
three  per  cent,  consols.  East  India  bonds, 
or  exchequer  bills  ?  As  Shakspeare  says,  or 
ought  to  have  said  : 

"  Oh,  the  offense  was  rank  and  smelt  to  London." 
This  amputated  the  mercantile  leg,  and  the 
next  number  took  oft"  its  remaining  moral 
leg. 

All  who  know  the  English  people  are 
aware  of  the  external  respect  they  pay  to 
the  Sabbath.  Now,  in  commencing  his  pleas- 
ant travelling  letters,  (afterwards  published 
under  the  title  of  Pictures  from  Italy,)  the 
vivacious  editor,  with  more  candor  than  pru- 
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dence,  not  only  somewhat  ostentatiously 
announced  that  he  had  commenced  his  jour- 
ney on  the  Sunday,  but  humorously  (as  he 
innocently  thought)  defended  it  upon  the 
old  adage,  "  The  better  the  day  the  better 
the  deed."  This  left  the  paper  legless ;  so 
that,  between  the  merchants  and  the  church- 
men a  newspaper  which  was  expected  to 
supersede  the  Chronicle  entirely,  and  prov^e 
a  formidable  rival  to  the  Times,  was  crippled 
at  once,  and  placed  almost  hors  de  combat. 
After  these  escapades^  the  plodding  London- 
ers came  to  the  conclusion,  that  so  long  as 
Dickens  edited  the  paper,  the  Daily  News 
might  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  supplement 
to  the  Pickwick  Papers.  Dickens  himself 
grew  tired  of  it  directly  he  found  that  it 
had  not  made  the  hit  he  expected,  and  re- 
signed the  editorship,  which  was  bestowed 
upon  John  Forster;  a  better  choice  than 
the  other  certainly,  but  still  not  the  man 
wanted.  Of  all  the  men  we  have  ever  met, 
Charles  Dickens  is  the  one  least  able  to  sus- 
tain an  adverse  cause.  He  is  the  child  of 
sunshine,  and  loses  all  his  energy  when  it 
ceases. 

After  four  months'  hard  struggle,  Forster 
resigned  his  post  to  Dilke,  the  proprietor  and 
editor  of  the  Athenaeum,  who  proposed  to  the 
managers,  Bradbury  <fe  Evans,  to  try  the 
experiment  of  a  cheap  paper.  It  conse- 
quently appeared  as  a  three-penny  paper  on 
the  1st  of  June.  Owing  to  its  admirable 
management,  it  steadily  increased  its  circu- 
lation, but  it  never  reached  over  15,000, 
which,  although  large  for  an  English  paper, 
was  insufficient  to  pay  a  profit.  It  has 
since  been  put  at  its  old  price  of  five  pence 
English,  nearly  ten  cents  of  our  money. 

There  never  was  a  journal  projected, 
which  had  so  brilliant  a  staff  of  writers. 
Among  them  we  can  number  Dickens, 
Jerrold,  Mackay,  Home,  Dudley,  Costello, 
Landor,  Angus  Beach,  Thackeray,  Leigh 
Hunt,  and  the  Punch  contributors.  So  con- 
fident did  the  conductors  feel  of  success,  that 
they  actually  entered  into  engagements  for 
three  years  with  several  of  their  employes. 
Home,  the  author  of  Orion,  was  dis- 
patched to  Ireland  as  their  commissioner, 
and  his  letters  are  perhaps  the  most  reliable 
accounts  we  have  had  of  that  r.nhappy  isl- 
and; for  with  a  rare  freedom  from  ail  party 
bias,  the  poet-commissioner  spoke  the  truth, 
and  did  justice  to  both  sides  of  the  question. 
We  have  not  space  to  give  the  details  of 


the  evening  papers,  the  principal  of  which 
are  the  Standard,  Globe  and  Sun.  The  for- 
mer is  a  mere  echo  of  the  Herald,  belonging 
to  the  same  proprietor,  while  the  Globe  is  a 
moderate  Whig  paper.  The  Sun  is,  like  its 
New- York  namesake,  very  radical.  The 
evening  papers,  like  those  here,  have  little 
circulation  or  influence. 

The  Shipping  and  Mercantile  Gazette  is 
an  evening  paper,  entirely  devoted  to  the 
shipping  interest ;  it  has  a  large  circulation 
among  ship-owners  and  the  maritime  pro- 
fession. Here  the  sailings  and  arrivals  of 
every  ship  may  be  seen  at  a  glance.  The 
proprietors  have  agents  in  every  known  port 
in  the  world,  and  considering  its  multifa- 
rious correspondence,  its  accuracy  is  truly 
wonderful. 

It  has  sometimes  struck  us  as  a  neglect  in 
our  commercial  system,  that  we  have  no 
institution  like  the  Lloyds  of  London.  What 
the  British  consular  power  is  to  politics,  this 
is  to  commerce.  There  is  scarcely  a  nook 
in  the  ocean  shores  of  the  globe,  where  ves- 
sels are  Hkely  to  touch,  but  this  singular 
maritime  inquisition  have  an  agent,  spe- 
cially appointed,  armed  with  powers  con- 
firmed by  Parliament,  and  authorized  to 
draw  upon  the  committee  in  London.  Next 
to  the  East  India  Company,  this  is  the  most 
curious  display  of  English  perseverance  and 
method  existing.  In  one  respect,  its  omni- 
presence, it  is  far  more  surpassing  than  even 
the  empire  of  the  Leadenhall-street  traders, 
who  really  deserve  a  title  of  Merchant 
Princes. 

After  the  morning,  the  weekly  papers 
have  the  greater  weight;  indeed,  in  a  mere 
intellectual  point  of  view,  they  are  superior 
to  the  former.  They  are  all  carefully  writ- 
ten, and  systematically  prepared  ;  their  course 
is  uniform,  and  each  bears  visibly  stamped 
upon  it  the  impress  of  some  particular  man. 
There  is  an  individuality  about  the  very 
paper.  The  first  in  political  importance  is 
also  the  most  intellectual — the  Examiner, 
partly  owned  by  Albany  Fonblanque,  its 
political  editor.  The  dramatic  and  literary 
portions  are  under  the  control  of  John  Fors- 
ter, the  ablest  general  writer  connected  with 
the  press.  Devoid  of  all  pretensions  to 
genius,  few  men  write  more  pleasantly, 
clearly  and  plausibly.  His  Life  of  Gold- 
smith, to  which  Mr.  W.  Irving  was  so  largely 
indebted,  is  a  model  of  style  at  once  simple 
and   elegant.     We   question  if  a  man  of 
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genius  ever  had  a  finer  monument  reared  to 
his  memory  since  burying  began.  Forster's 
criticisms  in  the  Examiner  are  equally  appro- 
priate ;  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  pet 
affections  and  antipathies,  he  is  as  honest  a 
general  critic  as  can  be  found.  But  let  no 
one  expect  to  hear  the  truth  if  he  has  either 
Macready,  Dickens,  or  Tennyson  under  re- 
view. Here  he  has  a  special  lunacy,  and  in 
London  these  special  critiques  count  for 
nothing.  Savage  Landor  now  and  then  eon- 
tributes  to  this  paper,  and  Leigh  Hunt's 
graceful  and  p/^'Mawi  pen  is  occasionally 
visible.  It  originally  belonged  to  him  and 
his  brother  John,  but  the  prosecution  for 
libel  brought  against  them  by  the  Prince 
Regent,  resulting  in  fine  and  imprisonment, 
killed  it  so  far  as  they  were  concerned.  There 
are  many  pleasant  associations  connected 
with  it  belonging  to  its  youth.  In  its  col- 
umns Keats  first  tried  his  pen.  Shelley 
wrote  for  it ;  Byron  corrected  some  of  its 
proofs  ;  Lamb  contributed  some  of  his  genial 
fancies ;  and  Hazlitt  wrote  fiercely  on  poli- 
tics, and  wisely  and  philosophically  on  the 
drama  and  fine  arts.  A.s  a  little  landmark 
to  show  how  freedom  of  the  press  has  pro- 
gressed, we  may  name  that  the  offense  for 
which  the  brothers  Hunt  suffered  was  a  sar- 
castic article  upon  some  address  which  had 
been  presented  to  the  Regent,  in  which  he 
had  been  called  an  Adonis  and  the  first  gen- 
tleman in  Europe.  L.  Hunt,  in  commenting 
upon  this  remarkable  piece  of  absurdity, 
says :  "  This  Adonis  happens  to  be  a  fat 
man  of  fifty,  and  this  first  gentleman  of  Eu- 
rope is  notorious  for  his  infamous  conduct  to 
his  wife."  For  this  he  was  imprisoned  and 
fined.  Upon  his  restoration  to  freedom,  he 
congratulated  the  public  in  the  Examiner 
upon  the  improvements  he  observed  around 
him ;  he  himself  was  a  wiser  and  more  tol- 
erant man.  He  was  happy  to  find  that  his 
incarceration  had  been  attended  with  the 
happiest  result  to  the  Prince  Regent  him- 
self; for  two  years  ago  he  was  fat,  fifty,  and 
a  bad  husband,  while  now  he  was  young, 
thin,  and  lived  with  his  wife.  Upon  re- 
ceiving notice  of  another  prosecution  for  this 
atrocious  joking  upon  one  of  the  Loi'd's 
anointed,  in  a  humorous,  half-complaining 
article,  he  declared  his  inability  to  know 
how  to  please  the  Prince ;  concluding  his 
Jeremiad  by  declaring  that  he  was  punished 
for  calling  the  Prince  fat  and  old,  and  when 
he  said  he  was  young  and  thin,  they  were 


also  threatening  him.  The  matter  here 
dropped,  but  L.  Hunt  was  a  ruined  man. 
Since  then  his  life  has  been  a  series  of  strug- 
gles ending  in  defeat. 

After  the  Examiner,  the  Spectator  is  the 
best  written  paper,  and  for  methodical  ar- 
rangement it  is  even  superior.  It  has  a  place 
for  every  thing,  and  every  thing  can  be 
found  in  its  place.  It  has  the  reputation 
of  being  the  most  cold-blooded  journal  in 
existence.  It  has  no  more  geniality  than 
Babbage's  calculating  machine.  A  constant 
perusal  of  it  for  many  years  justifies  us  in 
the  assertion,  that  we  have  never  met  with 
an  elevated  or  noble  thought  in  its  cold- 
water  columns.  The  presiding  spirit  of  this 
frigidity  of  literature  is  Mr.  Rintoul,  a  can- 
nie  Scot  of  the  worst  description,  being 
heartless,  selfish,  mean,  grasping  and  bigot- 
ed ;  he  is  consequently  a  first-rate  man  of 
business,  and  has  secured  the  fortunes  of  his 
paper.  In  the  earlier  numbers,  when  Eger- 
ton  Webbe  and  Augustine  Wade  wrote  for 
him,  there  was  a  slight  approach  to  human 
feeling,  but  the  supervision  of  the  northern 
proprietor  reduced  it  to  near  freezing  point. 
Since  their  death  it  has  been  below  zero! 
Thornton,  Leigh  Hunt's  eldest  son,  was  for 
some  years  the  sub-editor,  and  his  industry, 
taste  and  correct  style  lent  it  reputation ;  but 
the  inadvertent  admission  of  some  generous 
sentiment  roused  the  spleen  of  Rintoul,  (or 
Squint-owl,  as  he  is  called  by  the  Punch 
people,)  and  a  quarrel  ensued  which  ended 
in  his  expulsion.  Lewis,  the  novelist  and 
infidel,  is  one  of  the  literary  critics  now  en- 
gaged upon  it,  and  his  flippant  i^eraiflage 
can  be  readily  traced.  Rintoul  is  now  and 
then  made  the  victim  of  jokes  which  he 
never  forgives.  We  remember  Home,  to 
whom  he  had  a  mortal  aversion,  sending 
him  the  copy  of  Chaucer  Modernized,  (a 
work  he  edited,)  and  a  box  of  anti-bilious 
p)ills.  On  the  medicine  was  written,  "  To  be 
taken  before  writing."  On  the  book,  "  To  be 
reviewed  one  hour  after  the  pills."  Strange 
enough,  a  tolerably  fair  notice  was  given  of 
the  volume.  Of  late  years  a  great  change 
has  come  over  the  Spectator.  At  its 
birth,  (some  time  about  1835  or  1836,)  it 
was  a  vehement  denouncer  of  Peel.  Since 
1841  it  has  been  one  of  his  most  zealous 
supporters.  Its  politics  are  Tory  radical, 
utilitarian, — a  lover  of  order,  and  a  de- 
cided free-trader.  It  is  the  highest  priced 
of  all  the  papers,  costing  nine  pence  English 
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each  number.  It  is  published  every  Satur- 
day afternoon,  and  its  circulation  is  about 
5,000.  It  is  also  the  neatest  of  the  public 
press. 

The  Atlas  is  one  of  the  most  respectable 
and  moderate  of  its  class,  but  has  of  late 
years  been  decUning.  It  is  now,  we  believe, 
edited  by  Robert  Bell,  the  author  of  the 
'•  Ladder  of  Gold,"  one  of  those  peculiar  men 
whose  very  good  sense  has  "  tilted"  out  of 
genius.  He  is  one  of  the  few  Irishmen 
who  have  no  enthusiasm,  being  entirely  de- 
ficient of  a  gift  that  has  made  the  first  men 
of  that  nation  so  renowned.  As  we  write 
"  currente  calamo,"  brilliant  examples  drop 
from  our  pen  in  corroboration  of  our  opinion. 
Wellington  in  war;  Palmerston  in  diplo- 
macy; Moore  in  lyrical  power;  Faraday 
in  chemistry ;  Burke  in  oratory  and  philo- 
sophical statesmanship,  (a  rare  instance ;) 
Sheridan  in  wit,  eloquence  and  comedy; 
Goldsmith  in  general  literature ;  Bell  him- 
self in  biography ;  Curran  in  pleading :  in 
a  word,  wherever  the  brilliant  and  the  fan- 
ciful are  concerned,  the  Irish  race  is  unap- 
proached;  while  in  the  "higher  law"  of 
mind — in  the  purer  intellect,  the  Anglo- 
Norman  reigns  supreme  under  the  triumvi- 
rate of  Sliakspeare,  Bacon  and  Bentham ; 
saying  nothing  of  such  small  men  as  Sam- 
uel Johnson,  Locke,  Milton,  Hobbes,  Field- 
ing, Chatterton,  Ben  Jonson,  cum  multis 
aliis,  whose  inspirations  have  made  the 
Shakspearian  tongue  the  destined  language 
of  the  great  globe  itself. 

It  is  no  less  true  that  in  a  calm  collation 
of  facts,  and  in  clear  deduction  from  them, 
the  Scotch  are  unrivalled,  as  evidenced  by 
Hume,  Smollett,  Robertson  and  Blair.  Gib- 
bon is  possibly  an  exception  to  this  rule,  but 
we  consider  him  rather  an  accident  than  a 
design.  Although  somewhat  discursive,  we 
cannot  help  glancing  at  the  no  less  singular 
peculiarity  of  the  French  intellect.  Bayle 
(for  after  all,  his  nature  was  thoroughly 
French)  and  Voltaire  have  done  more  than 
any  two  writers  to  clear  the  world  of  cant. 
What  Johnson  said  to  the  young  theolo- 
orian  ouo-ht  to  be  said  to  all :  "  Clear  your 
head  of  cant,  young  man."  Cant  is  the 
Barnum  of  the  age.  It  is  the  dramatic 
aside  of  the  human  race,  of  which  the  true 
William  the  Conqueror  wrote: 

"All  the  world's  a  stage, 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players." 


Cant  is  the  insincerity  of  the  heart ;  what 
it  has  been  taught,  parrot-like,  but  which  it 
does  not  believe.  It  is  the  understood  de- 
cency, or  rather  disguise,  of  the  age ;  the 
masquerade  which  Truth  wears  to  avoid 
recognition  and  mobbing.  It  is  the  night- 
mare of  the  world ;  the  first  sin  which  makes 
Adam  afraid  to  meet  his  God ;  the  great  lie 
which  paralyzes  Cain  when  he  is  asked  the  one 
question, "  Where  is  thy  brother  ?"  "  I  am  not 
my  brother's  keeper,"  is  the  cant  which  the 
wealthy  now  utter  when  God's  voice,  Con- 
science, demands  an  account  of  his  brother 
man;  and  a  quibbling  lie,  the  worst  of  false- 
hoods, is  all  modern  philosophy  can  out- 
stammer. 

But  we  must  return  to  our  subject.  The 
Weekly  Despatch  has  the  best  circulation 
with  the  loorst  reputation  of  all  the  high- 
priced  press.  It  is  stated  they  sell  ninety 
thousand  copies,  which  equals  the  rest  of 
the  Sunday  papers  put  together.  Alder- 
man Harmer  is  the  proprietor.  Miss  Eliza 
Cook  is  a  frequent  contributor.  Its  princi- 
ples are  decidedly  republican.  Although 
ably  written,  it  is  of  no  authority  with  the 
middle  and  upper  classes,  on  account  of  its 
incessant  and  virulent  attacks  upon  the 
Throne  and  the  Church.  The  previous  life 
of  the  proprietor  is  also  very  much  against 
its  good  standing  in  literary  society. 

The  Era  is  a  theatrical  and  sporting  paper, 
and  the  most  respectable  of  its  class.  Its 
politics  are  liberal,  and  for  general  news  it  is 
one  of  the  best  published. 

The  Britannia  is  a  High  Tory  paper,  and 
devotes  more  space  and  attention  to  litera- 
ture than  any  of  its  contemporaries.  It  is  a 
staunch  defender  of  Church  and  State. 

Jerrold's  Weekly  Review  promised  at  its 
commencement  in  July,  1846,  to  be  the 
IxopWs  paper ;  but  the  characteristic  intem- 
perance of  the  editor's  pen,  in  less  than 
three  months,  reduced  its  circulation  from 
18,000  copies  to  7,000.  The  greatest  cause 
of  offense  he  gave  was  a  fierce  attack  upon 
the  Queeen,  who  is'  a  "  pet"  with  all  parties 
in  England.  Finding  the  paper  declining, 
Jerrold  grew  disgusted  with  it,  and  sold  his 
interest  to  F.  G.  Tomlins,  who  had  been  the 
dramatic  critic  from  its  commencement,  and 
he  now  conducts  it  with  moderate  success. 
He  is  one  of  those  men,  very  unusual  in  the 
English  press,  who  have  little  or  no  educa- 
tion. Brought  up  as  a  stone-mason,  with  an 
itch  for  writing,  he  soared  to  the  subhme 
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heights  of  a  clerk  iu  tlie  St.  Catharine  Docks. 
Becoming  tired  of  that  employ,  so  unconge- 
nial to  a  man  strongly  inclined  to  "  penny- 
a-lining,"  he  entered  the  service  of  Whit- 
takers  of  Paternoster  Row,  the  well-known 
publishers.  Becoming  connected  with  the 
press,  he  engaged  as  dramatic  critic  to  a 
Sunday  paper,  where  his  natural  shrewdness 
and  independence  of  opinion  found  fitting 
employ.  He  then  purchased  the  old  Monthly 
Magazine,  which  expired  in  his  editorial 
hands  after  an  existence  of  nearly  a  century. 
We  may  mention,  as  a  proof  of  his  defective 
education,  that  when  he  published  his  play 
Garcia,  he  put  every  line  upon  the  Procrus- 
tean bed  of  ten  syllables,  and  printed  it 
with  a  stoical  indifference  to  the  sufferings  of 
metre  and  sense.  The  consequent  result  was, 
that  many  a  line  commenced  with  the  con- 
cluding word  of  the  previous  sentence.  Jer- 
rold  likened  it  to  a  disciplinarian  who  cuts 
all  his  regiment  to  the  same  stature;  taking 
the  tall  man's  head  off  to  place  upon  the 
short  man's  shoulders ;  presenting  the  strange 
appearance  of,  here  a  leg  cut  off  at  the  ankle, 
and  so  on,  thrown  in  like  odds  and  ends  to 
make  up  so  many  distinct  homogeneities. 

The  failure  of  Jerrold  and  Dickens,  two 
men  of  such  undoubted  talent,  to  make  even 
decent  editoi's,  is  by  no  means  surprising. 
An  editor's  life  is  one  of  sustained  effort; 
there  are  no  fits  and  starts  in  his  duties. 
Now,  men  of  quick  and  lively  parts  are  the 
slaves  of  their  inclinations;  all  routine  is 
distasteful ;  and  when  the  first  excitement  of 
a  novel  position  has  died  away,  apathy  soon 
ripens  into  disgust,  and  the  public  are 
amazed  to  find  that  the  most  brilliant  con- 
tributors are  the  worst  possible  conductors 
of  a  journal  or  review.  It  may  be  taken  as 
a  settled  fact,  that  a  man  of  genius  is  pre- 
cluded by  nature  from  being  an  efficient 
editor.  The  same  applies  to  all  superin- 
tending positions,  such  as  managers,  and 
may  possibly  account  for  Brougham's  com- 
parative failure  at  the  Lyceum. 

Jerrold  has  originated  some  score  of  pe- 
riodicals. Tliey  have  begun  brilliantly,  and 
died  miserably.  The  Illuminated  Maga- 
zine, the  Shilling  Magazine,  and  the  paper 
above  named,  are  the  last  three  instances  of 
his  inability  to  lead  such  undertakings  to  a 
successful  issue.  It  seems  that  men  of  ge- 
nius are  admirable  horses  when  properly 
harnessed,  but  they  are  incapable  of  driving 


the  coach.  The  high  mettle  of  Pegasus  re- 
quires an  Apollo,  and  not  a  Phseton. 

Bell's  Life  in  London  is  a  sporting  paper, 
and  has  no  political  or  literary  influence. 

Bell's  Weekly  Messenger  is  a  favorite 
with  the  old-fashioned,  half-educated  Whigs, 
and  is  a  good  family  paper.  It  is  twaddling 
in  its  opinions,  and  ma}'  be  called  a  slow- 
paced,  half-asleep  chronicle.  We  are  not 
aware  that  any  man  of  intellectual  mark  is 
or  has  been  connected  with  it.  It  has  a  large 
circulation  among  the  pudding-headed  coun- 
try squires  and  farmers. 

During  the  last  two  years  a  new  paper 
called  the  Leader  has  appeared,  under  the 
editorial  care  of  Thornton  Hunt.  This  is 
imderstood  to  be  the  organ  of  the  Unitarians 
and  liberals,  and  if  continued  with  the  same 
tact,  energy  and  ability  that  have  character- 
ized its  present  management,  cannot  fiiil 
to  supersede  the  Examiner.  Southwood 
Smith,  Fox,  Home,  Leigh  Hunt,  and  several 
of  that  "school,"  are  its  chief  contributors. 
We  observe  that  it  is  frequently  quoted  by 
our  own  publications,  more  especially  by 
Griswold  in  that  judicious  melanye  of  litera- 
ture, the  International. 

The  best  of  the  cheap  papers  is  the 
Weekly  Times,  the  cost  of  which  is  three 
pence  English.  This  is  really  a  ver}'  well 
conducted  publication,  containing  all  the 
news,  chit-chat,  and  a  few  tolerably  well 
written  editorials.  It  is  printed,  however, 
on  an  inferior  paper,  and  is  only  circulated 
among  the  poorer  classes. 

Although  the  Illustrated  London  News 
was  first  commenced  merely  to  puff  a  quack 
medicine,  it  has  grown  up  to  a  circulation 
and  reputation  which  confer  considerable 
influence  upon  it.  Its  principal  editors  are 
Charles  Mackay  and  R.  H.  Home.  It  is 
so  well  known  on  thii  side  the  Atlantic,  that 
it  is  needless  to  call  attention  to  the  excel- 
lence of  its  pictorial  embellishments.  The 
only  approach  to  it  here  is  the  New-York 
Illustrated  News,  published  by  Strong.  Still 
this  is  very  inferior  to  its  London  and  Paris 
prototypes. 

The  Ladies'  Paper  is  also  another  London 
pictorial  periodical,  deserving  of  high  praise 
for  the  spirit  and  finish  of  its  designs.  The 
Pictorial  Times,  commenced  by  Spottiswood, 
the  great  printer,  as  a  rival  to  the  London 
Illustrated  News,  some  ten  years  since,  is 
now  incorporated  with  it.    S]iottiswood  sunk 
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the  enormous  sum  of  sixty  thousand  pounds 
before  he  abandoned  the  Pictorial  Times. 

We  shall  not  recapitulate  the  cheaper 
Sunday  publications,  as  they  belong  to  a 
vicious  school,  both  of  politics  and  morals. 
They  are  rather  the  mental  and  moral  filth 
of  English  literature  than  wholesome  food — 
the  ottal  of  the  public  mind.  They  are  un- 
fortunately very  numerous,  and  have  a  wide 
circulation.  Mter  the  Sunday  Times  possi- 
bly Lloyd's  is  the  best ;  but  they  are  all  bad, 
and  are  sad  evidences  of  the  depraved  taste 
of  the  inferior  classes  of  the  British  people. 

A  calm  review  of  the  London  Press  leads 
us  to  this  conclusion :  that  although  not  so 
immediately  and  locally  influential  as  either 
of  those  of  New-York  or  Paris,  it  is  practically 
freer  than  either.  It  is  true,  that  many  ob- 
stacles to  the  establishment  of  a  newspaper 
exist  there,  which  do  not  here  ;  but  this  may 
be  an  advantage. 

Another  marked  difference  between  our 
press  and  that  of  France  and  England,  is 
the  emolument.  The  editor  of  the  Times 
has  from  $6,000  to  $8,000  per  annum. 
Lockhart  of  the  Quarterly  has  |8,000, — 
nearly  $2,000  for  each  number  of  the 
Review  he  issues.  Contrast  these  emolu- 
ments with  the  miserable  stipend  paid  to 
our  editors  and  contributors,  (the  result  of 
the  want  of  an  international  copyright  law,) 
and  you  have  at  once  the  secret  of  our  infe- 
riority. 

The  wonder  is  that  we  do  so  well,  when 
we  are  obliged  to  compete  with  the  pirated 
editions  of  these  costly  journals. 

An  article  in  one  of  the  leading  papers  of 
London,  being  well  paid  for,  is  elaborately 
written.  Every  available  authority  is  consid- 
ered ;  and  at  all  events,  whatever  may  be  the 
party  bias  of  the  writer,  the  data  are  correct. 
The  proprietors  and  editors  watch  very  jeal- 
ously any  personal  influence  an  actor,  mana- 
ger, singer  or  author  may  wish  to  exert  upon 
their  columns.  A  solitary  instance  may  now 
and  then  occur,  as  in  that  of  the  Examiner, 
where  Forster's  intimacy  with  Dickens  and 
Macready  renders  his  critiques  upon  either  of 
those  mere  laudations ;  but  even  here  it  is 
cautiously  done,  and  is  partly  owing  to  the 
proprietor  Fonblanque  himself  being  also  a 
friend  to  those  "  favored  ones."  Generally 
speaking,  intriguing  with  the  press  in  Lon- 
don is  playing  with  edge  tools,  the  chances 
being  more  than  equal  that  you  will  cut 
your  own  fingers  in  the  experiment. 


In  some  cases  the  intimacy  of  an  author 
with  a  critic  is  positively  injurious.  We 
know  of  several  instances  in  which  Oxenford, 
the  dramatic  critic  of  the  Times,  was  com- 
pelled (owing  to  the  jealous  supervision  of 
De  Lane,  the  editor)  to  be  more  severe  than 
he  was  really  justified  in,  owing  to  his  inti- 
macy with  Marston  and  Traughton,  whose 
plays  had  been  recently  produced. 

Another  point  of  contrast  is  in  the  care 
with  which  the  Reviews  preserve  the  incog- 
nito of  their  contributors.  Mr.  Herand  lost 
his  engagement  on  the  Quarterly  Review 
entirely  on  account  of  informing  some  friends 
in  a  party  that  he  had  written  an  article  in 
the  forthcoming  number. 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice  another  differ- 
ence in  the  press  of  London  and  New- York : 
it  is  in  libel.  Nothing  is  more  difficult  in 
London  than  to  get  an  attack  upon  personal 
character  inserted  in  any  paper ;  even  the 
most  abandoned,  such  as  the  Age  and  Satir- 
ist, require  strong  proof  and  heavy  bribing. 
Few  things  surprise  foreigners  more  than 
the  facility  afi'orded  here  for  the  attack  on 
private  character.  This  eagerness  for  scan- 
dal is  attended  with  the  bad  effect  of  an 
indifference  to  public  opinion ;  thus  curing 
one  evil  by  establishing  a  greater.  The 
punishment  in  England  for  libel  is  very 
severe,  and  almost  immediate.  No  legal 
subterfuges  can  defer  the  evil  day  if  the 
offense  is  proved.  It  matters  not  how  un- 
popular the  abused  man  may  be,  the  judge 
invariably  charges  without  fear  or  favor. 
There  was  a  case  of  this  some  years  ago  in 
the  matter  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  versus 
Gregory.  The  former,  although  almost  an 
outlaw,  got  heavy  damages,  which  consigned 
his  libeller  to  Newgate. 

In  presenting  this  brief  sketch  of  English 
Journalism  to  our  readers,  it  is  not  our  in- 
tention to  compare  it  with  our  own.  One 
or  two  strong  contrasts  have  been  noticed  ; 
but  they  were  so  self-evident  as  to  suggest 
themselves  to  all.  It  would  be  unjust  to 
expect  from  our  young  press  the  reffnement, 
depth,  finish  and  scholarship  of  a  nation 
whose  literature  is  the  greatest  existing; 
whose  dramatists  surpass  ^schylus,  Sopho- 
cles, Aristophanes  and  Euripides;  whose 
philosophers  throw  Aristotle,  Plato  and 
Xenophon  in  the  shade ;  whose  poets  equal 
Homer;  and  whose  historians  surpass  He- 
rodotus and  Thucydides.  This  is  a  task  we 
prefer  leaving  to  our  journalists  themselves, 
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that  they  may  see  where  they  fall  short,  and 
sup{)ly  the  deficiency. 

Journalism  is  well  worthy  of  being  made 
as  perfect  as  possible.  Its  importance  is 
becoming  more  apparent  every  day.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  assert,  that  the  welfare 
of  mankind  matei'ially  rests  in  its  hands. 
We  all  know  the  important  results  of 
one  earnest  preacher ;  empires  have  been 
shaken,  creeds  destroyed,  and  crusades  un- 
dertaken. It  took  years,  then,  to  accom- 
plish these  great  ends,  because  the  preachers 
were  few ;  still  the  objects,  however  great, 
were  achieved.  JVoiv,  instead  of  one  man, 
the  laborers  are  legion.  The  newspaper 
alone  dispatches  an  army  of  preachers  every 
morning,  and  public  opinion,  the  great 
motor  of  the  age,  is  thus  more  powerfully 
affected  in  one  day  than  in  a  generation  of 
the  olden  times.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind, 
that  on  an  average  five  persons  read  each 
paper  it  is  not  stating  too  much,  that  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  million  of  people  are  canvassed 
eveiy  day  on  this  or  that  side  of  the  great 
questions  that  agitate  the  public  mind.  We 
all  know  the  influence  of  a  personal  canvass, 
that  in  short  it  determines  the  success  of 
an  election.  Now,  the  mind  is  so  consti- 
tuted as  to  give  greater  credence  to  the 
silent,  unimpassioned  advocacy  of  a  well- 
written  article,  than  to  the  obsequious  or 
pompous  argument  of  a  man  who  may  say 
that  one  word  too  much,  which  destroys 
all  that  has  gone  before;  that  overproving 
so  fatal  to  conviction.  It  also  avoids  those 
chances  of  personal  antipathies  which  belong 
by  nature  to  all  of  us.  A  newspaper  has  a 
still  more  powerful  advantage  over  a  per- 
sonal advocate,  in  its  facility  of  reiteration, 
till  the  man  is  convinced  by  insensible  de- 
grees, and  his  old  prejudices  worn  away. 
If  a  verbal  applicant  fails  in  the  first  instance, 
common  courtesy  precludes  a  repetition, 
while  a  newspaper  returns  every  morning  to 
the  charge,  and  wearies  a  man  into  the  sur- 
render of  his  opinion.  What  is  true  of  one, 
afiects  all ;  and  thus,  by  almost  imperceptible 
prcselytism,  political  questions  are  carried, 
frequently  by  the  very  men  who  had  till 
then  followed  an  adverse  creed. 

The  press  has  this  great  virtue :  its  ten- 
dency is  progress;  its  watchword,  like 
Napoleon's,  is  ever  "forward;"  it  cannot 
retrace  its  steps.  A  man,  however  great  his 
devotion  to  liberty,  may  turn  traitor ;  he 
may  outgrow  his  youthful  and  glorious  as- 
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pirations,  or  possess  passions  stronger  than 
truth,  avarice,  pleasure  or  fear ;  but  what  is 
true  of  07ie  man  being  true  of  all,  does  not 
apply  to  men  except  in  questions  of  pro- 
gress. There  is  no  modern  Joshua  to  bid 
the  sun  of  knowledge  stand  still ;  for  one 
single  day,  even  the  apparent  rest  of  the 
giant  is  merely  to  gird  his  loins  for  a  no- 
bler fight ;  a  ])ause  for  a  bolder  spring. 
Nature  has  implanted  in  all  of  us  a  love  of 
novelty.  Hope  is  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night, 
the  cloud  by  day.  However  ha]>py  we  may 
have  been  with  the  flesh-pots  of  Egy})t,  the 
promised  land,  with  all  the  uncertainties  of 
the  mysterious  future,  leads  us  on.  This 
demand  for  a  greater  sphere  is  most  intense 
in  the  class  now  called  upon  to  govern. 
Every  year  we  behold  younger  and  fresher 
men  guiding  public  affairs.  The  age  of 
precedents,  anti-im])ulse,  selfishness  and 
Machiavellism  is  rapidly  passing  away;  the 
sceptre  is  taken  already  from  palsy  and  father 
confessors,  and  grasped  by  the  vigorous  hands 
of  men  whose  beards  are  not  gray  with  the 
cold-blooded  iniquities  of  an  official  routine, 
which  has  long  annihilated  every  generous 
feeling.  We  have  an  evidence  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  age  of  what  journalism  has 
done  in  the  recent  reception  of  Kossuth  in 
England.  We  say  nothing  of  his  release 
from  captivity,  chiefly  through  the  means 
of  Lord  Palmerston,  a  man  whose  "  poetical 
feelings  "  have  long  been  destroyed  by  thir- 
ty-five years  of  political  service.  This,  how- 
ever, only  makes  our  case  the  stronger,  for- 
the  pubhc  voice  compelled  him  to  be  the 
zealous  instrument  of  its  will.  In  saying 
this,  we  do  not  mean  to  detract  from  the- 
merit  justly  due  to  that  distinguished  states- 
man, but  merely  quote  it  as  an  instance  of 
popular  progress.  An  additional  sign  of 
the  times  is  found  in  Gladstone's  expose  of- 
Neapolitan  villainies ;  in  Palraerston's  giving 
his  official  sanction  to  the  exposure,  and 
his  manly  rebuke  to  Prince  Castelcicala's 
Jesuitical  vindication  of  his  royal  master. 
We  do  not  think  our  press  has  given  this 
spirited  letter  the  credit  it  deserves.  It 
strikes  us  as  being  the  boldest  manifesto 
ever  issued  in  Europe,  coming,  as  it  does, 
from  the  minister  of  one  sovereign  to  an- 
other with  whom  there  is  no  previous  quar- 
rel. 

We  repeat,  all  this  has  been  done  by  the 
press.  The  press  released  Kossuth,  sustain- 
ed Turkey,  and  will,  in  time,  abohsh  every. 
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abuse.  With  this  glorious  mission  before 
it,  how  lamentable  is  it  to  see  the  miserable 
personal  animosities  existing  among  so  many 
of  the  leading  journalists.  Surely  the  very 
prominence  of  their  position  ought  to  counsel 
forbearance.  They  should  remember  they 
squabble  on  the  house-tops.  These  exhibitons 
are,  however,  becoming  less  frequent,  and 
will,  as  amatterof  course,  gradually  soon  be 
altogether  extinct.  It  will  be  seen  that  we 
have  merely  considered  journalism  as  a  polit- 
ical power.  This,  although  the  most  prom- 
inent, and  eventually  the  most  important, 
as  producing  the  most  massive,  visible  re- 
sults, does  not  so  immediately  come  home 
to  the  million  as  its  function  of  universal 
informer  and  confidential  adviser. 

The  dweller  in  the  nineteenth  century,  in  a 

free  country,  with  a  free  press,  has  much  to  be 

thankful  for — to  be  proud  of;  and  much,  too, 

,  to  be  ashamed  of.     These  all  imply  respon- 


sibilities; much  is  required  of  those  to  whom 
much  is  given.  Every  man  is  the  journalist 
of  his  own  houshold  ;  there  he  is  bound,  as 
much  as  any  other  editor,  to  take  care  that 
nothing  offensive  to  morals,  freedom,  reli- 
gion or  taste,  finds  entrance.  We  will  not 
go  so  far  as  a  celebrated  English  poet,  that 
every  man  is  a  prophet;  but  we  will  adopt 
his  other  doctrine,  that  he  has  a  mission  to 
perform,  the  complete  fulfilment  of  which 
will  constitute  the  perfect  happiness  of  man- 
kind. How  greatly  the  press  of  the  world 
can  further  this  "consummation  most  de- 
voutly to  be  wished,"  is  apparent,  and  needs 
no  argument  on  our  part.  We  have  the 
most  unquestionable  evidence  of  the  rapid 
improvement  of  this  Fourth  Estate,  and 
every  day  increases  its  utility  and  power. 

In  our  next  we  shall  treat  of  the  Parisian 
press,  now  or  lately  one  of  the  most  imme- 
diate political  agents  in  the  world. 
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TaOH   THE   POETS  "FESTUS"— "FAUST"— "MANFRED''— "PARADISE   LOST"— BOOK    OP   JOB. 


The  impenetrable  mystery  involved  in  the 
question  of  the  origin  of  evil  seems  in  all 
ages  to  have  been  a  fruitful  cause  of  that 
excitation  of  the  imaginative  faculty  from 

■which  has  flowed  the  profoundest  poetical 
thoughts  which,  upon  the  pages  of  literature, 
stir  the  souls  of  men. 

"  Festus,"  the  last  of  the  productions  of 

,  genius  having  this  origin,  has  been  con- 
demned by  an  able  writer  in  our  pages  for 
its  false  theology,  its  evil  tendency,  and  its 
want  of  artistic  merit. 

It  has,  however,  merits  which  cannot  be 
denied.  Some  of  these  have  suggested  the 
present  paper ;  and,  although  we  give  the 
work  a  prominent  position  for  our  present 
purpose,  we  will  not  be  considered  as  allow- 

■  ing  it  a  precedence  of,  or  equality  with,  those 
immortal  works  with  which  we  bring  it  into 

'  comparison. 

The  origin  of  evil  was  and  is  the  great 
difficulty  and  stumbling-block  of  all  theolo- 
gies. We  cannot  discuss  the  subject  here, 
and  are  not  qualified  ("  Open  confession  is 

^ood  for  the  soul,"  says  the  adage)  to  dis- 


cuss it  anywhere.  But  if  the  origin  of  evil 
is  a  mystery,  its  continued  existence  is  equally 
so.  It  causes  the  first  step — which  "  counts" 
more  than  all  after — in  the  genuine  thought 
of  every  lifetime  ;  it  is  the  initiative  of 
doubt — the  Shadow  on  the  Threshold  of 
manhood.  It  is  symboHzed  in  every  creed 
and  mythology.  Jupiter,  Pluto  —  Oro- 
maedes,  Arimines — God,  Lucifer  ;  good  and 
evil  were  always  divinities  and  demons  for 
humanity.  Man  finds  himself  to  be  a  com- 
posite creature.  His  nature  is  dual.  Con- 
science and  the  flesh  are  in  eternal  antag- 
onism, and  he  has  invested  the  opposing 
principles  with  form  and  power,  and  given 
them  supermundane  attributes.  But,  withal, 
he  never  ceases  to  inquire  whence  it  is  that, 
in  a  creation  of  good,  he  is  made  half  evil ; 
why  the  light  has  a  companion  shadow ; 
why  he  is  not  able  to  reach  the  ideal  perfec- 
tion which  exists  in  every  mind,  as  a  pure 
statue  in  a  dark  niche ;  why  he  is 

"  A  love  in  desolation  masqued  ;  a  power 
Girt  round  with  weakness  :" 

and   his   inquiries  conclude   as  they  com- 
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menced,  in  doubt  and  vexation  of  spirit. 
Every  mind  which  can  think,  thinks 'over 
this  question.  It  analyzes  until  analysis  has 
reached  nothings.  It  faces  the  sun  until 
blindness  comes,  and  it  is  compelled  at  last 
to  fall  back  upon  faith,  as  a  certain  reserve 
behind  which  it  can  entrench  itself,  When 
it  is  beaten  back  and  planted  in  its  old  posi- 
tion, the  necessary  ordeal  is  passed ;  it  has 
gone  through  the  furnace,  like  Abed-nego, 
and  happiness  becomes  possible. 

The  greatest  minds  of  all  time  have  grap- 
pled with  this  difficulty.  They  have  always 
retreated  upon  humility,  and  a  belief  in  a 
Mediator,  a  Saviour,  a  Messiah.  All  creeds 
have  the  Redeemer,  Prometheus  was  the 
Christ  of  the  Greeks ;  and  invariably  the 
synonyme  of  the  Redeemer  is — Love.  All 
philosophy  leads  us  to  this,  Man  must  love, 
or  he  cannot  be  redeemed.  Man,  without 
love,  is  lost ;  the  curse  is  upon  him  ;  he  be- 
longs to  Hell,  and  not  Heaven,  We  find  this 
moral  in  "  Faust,"  in  "  Paradise  Lost,"  in 
"Sartor  Resartus,"  in  "  Festus,"  We  dis- 
cover that  this  is  the  ultimate  conclusion  of 
all  great  thinkers.  Earth  is  God's  or  the 
Devil's,  Man  is  a  fiend  or  an  angel ;  there 
is  the  fearful  alternative  ;  and  it  is  consoling 
to  the  rear  and  main  array  of  mankind,  that 
the  avante  garde  has  hope,  and  marches  on 
the  road  of  time  with  an  assured  and  trusting 
spirit. 

But  our  greatest  men  have  been  occupied 
not  only  with  the  existence  and  origin  of 
evil,  but  also  with  its  nature  and  develop- 
ment. They  have  always  personified  it,  and 
we  can  read  their  beUefs  in  the  pei-sonifica- 
tions.  The  Lucifer  of  Milton  is  not  the 
Lucifer  of  Goethe,  Evil,  as  personified  by 
Mrs,  Browning,  is  very  different  from  that 
of  "  Festus,"  It  is,  therefore,  worth  while 
to  glance  at  their  several  creations.  It  is 
wholly  impossible,  though,  to  give  the  char- 
acteristics of  each  in  a  brief  notice,  for  each 
would  require  an  exclusive  essay ;  and  we 
can  merely  note  down  our  impressions,  with- 
out proof  or  comment. 

The  evil  of  our  univei-se,  according  to 
John  Milton,  is  pride.  Lucifer  is  to  him  the 
proudest  of  the  proud.  He  invests  the  fallen 
spirit  with  fierce  strength,  fierce  beauty,  pride 
above  all  mortal  pride,  and  its  necessary 
consequence — hate.  We  shudder  while  we 
admire  his  creation.  We  have  an  involun- 
tary respect  for  the  Defeated  One,  who  re- 
tains, amid  the  tumult  and  ruin  of  retreat, 


the  bold  will  and  ready  expedients  of  a  great 
captain.  We  gaze  upon  him  as  upon  a 
defeated  enemy  ;  but  there  is  a  terrible  fas- 
cination even  in  his  misery.  We  see  him 
first  in  the  fiery  pit,  surrounded  by  his  unfor- 
tunate brethren,  immediately  after  the  great 
final  battle  in  which  he  was  overthrown, 

"  Round  lie  throws  his  baleful  eyes, 
That  witnessed  huge  affliction  and  dismay, 
Mixed  with  obdui-ate  pride  and  stedfast  hate  ;" 

and  when  our  minds  are  filled  by  the  fear- 
ful picture,  which  is  dashed  by  huge  shadows, 
like  one  of  Martin's  engravings,  the  "  dun- 
geon horrible,"  the  flames  which  give  no 
light,  "  but  rather  darkness  visible,"  the 

"  Sights  of  woe, 
Regions  of  sorrow,  doleful  shades,  where  peace 
And  rest  can  never  dwell ;" 

the  fiery  deluge, 

"Fed 
With  ever  bui-ning  sulphur  unconsumed," 

through  the  ghastly  midnight  around,  we 
hear  that  muttered  half-sohloquy  which  is 
intended  for  the  ear  of  Beelzebub,  but  which 
will  outlast  all  time.  Satan  compares  his 
present  with  his  past.  He  indulges  in  a 
brief  reminiscence  of  Heaven,  but  soon  turns 
to  the  affairs  of  the  moment,  and  endeavors 
to  revive  the  sinking  energies  of  his  followers. 
He  knows  not  repentance — he  will  not  con- 
descend to  lamentation.  He  leaves  tears, 
vain  regrets,  and  useless  gnashing  of  teeth, 
to  inferior  natures,  and  for  him 

"  All  is  not  lost  ;  th'  unconquerable  will 
And  study  of  revenge,  immortal  hate. 
And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield. 
And  what  is  else,  not  to  be  overcome." 

He  does  not  supplicate  or  threaten.  He  has 
no  weakness.  His  pride  is  Titanic  as  his 
form,  which  lies  floating  many  a  rood  upon 
the  burning  lake.  Though  "racked  by 
deep  despair,"  he  shuts  his  hopelessness  in 
his  heart,  and  rises  to  renew  the  battle.  His 
future  is  pain  ;  but  he  resolves  that  it  shall 
be  defiant  pain.  He  can  endure  an  eternity 
of  torment  better  than  a  moment  of  submis- 
sion. He  can  retain  his  predominance  over 
his  lost  compeers  only  by  a  superiority  in 
endurance  ;  and  in  lofty  words  of  scorn  and 
strength  he  rouses  the  seared  hearts  around 
him,  and  endeavors  to  make  them  partakers 
of  his  desperate  pride.     They  start  into  re- 
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newed  existence  when  he  apostrophizes  the 
midnight  of  their  fate  : 

"  Hail,  horrors  ;  hail, 
Infernal  world  ;  and  thou,  profoundest  Hell, 
Receive  tliy  new  possessor ;  one  who  brings 
A  mind  not  to  be  changed  by  place  or  time. 
The  mind  is  its  own  palace,  and  in  itself 
Can  make  a  Heaven  of  Hell,  a  Hell  of  Heaven. 
What  matter  where,  if  I  be  still  the  same, 
And  what  I  should  be — all  but  less  than  He 
Whom  thunder  hath  made  greater  ?    Here,  at  least, 
We  shall  be  free  ;  th'  Almighty  hath  not  built 
Here  for  His  envy — will  not  drive  us  hence : 
Here  we  may  reign  secure ;  and  in  my  choice, 
To  reign  is  worth  ambition,  even  in  Hell : 
Better  to  reign  in  Hell  than  serve  in  Heaven." 

This  is  the  ultimatum  of  Pride.  We  find 
the  same  motive  principle  in  the  subsequent 
history  of  Satan.  That  which  is  his  own 
strength  he  makes  the  weakness  of  man  ;  he 
tempts  through  pride,  and  our  great  pro- 
genitor falls.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  Milton 
believed  pride  to  be  the  root  of  all  evil ;  and 
the  moral  of  his  grand  epic  is  plain,  viz., 
that  as  we  lost  Heaven  by  pride,  we  can 
regain  it  only  by  humility.  Such  is  the 
purpose  of  his  immortal  labor. 

Very  diiferently  from  him  does  Goethe 
reason  on  the  nature  of  evil.  The  poet  is 
influenced,  by  the  spirit  of  his  time,  and 
fashions  his  faith  by  the  thoughts  of  the  day. 
The  great  Teuton  lived  in  an  age  of  organized 
skepticism,  when  feith  was  banished  from  the 
souls  of  men.  The  Encyclopaedists  had  com- 
menced the  revolution,  and  issued  their  de- 
claration of  rights.  France  was  skeptical, 
and  Fi-ance  was  then  the  pioneer  of  Europe. 
The  spirit  of  Voltaire  was  the  spirit  of  his 
time,  and  the  poet  was  resolved  to  grapple 
with  its  creed,  and  throw  it.  Faust,  there- 
fore, represents  the  intellect  of  civilized  man, 
beset  and  haunted  by  skepticism  or  evil,  which 
is  called  Mephistojjheles.  The  poem,  which 
has  often  been  condemned  as  irreligious  by 
ignorant  canters,  is  either  the  most  fearful 
sarcasm  on  all  human  creeds,  or  it  is  the 
grandest  argument  for  faith  and  against  the 
skepticism  of  the  last  century  ever  known  to 
the  world.  To  us,  it  means  the  latter. 
We  know  not  whether  our  opinion  is  shared 
by  the  critics  generally,  and,  sooth  to  say, 
we  care  not ;  but  we  can  spell  out  of  the 
Mephistopheles  of  Goethe  nothing  but  the 
belief  that  infidelity  is  the  real  evil  of  the 
world.  What  is  Mephistopheles  but  a  Vol- 
taire supernaturally  gifted  with  power  ?  Is 
h?  not  nn  accorr-pli'^hcd  skeptic  ?     And  what 


I  a  theologian  !  Of  a  verity,  this  Devil  can 
talk  Scripture.  His  daring  is  equal  to  his 
bitterness.  We  see  him  first  at  the  threshold 
of  Heaven,  parleying  with  the  Divinity  ; 
nay,  sneering  at  the  Heaven  which  he  had 
lost  for  ever.  And  did  not  the  genius  of  France 
actually  climb  the  skies,  and  enter  with  un- 
covered head  into  the  presence  of  the  One  ? 
And,  on  its  lip,  was  there  not  a  smile  of 
sarcasm,  and  a  blasphemy  in  its  heart? 
Faust  opens  with  a  grand  chant,  like  the 
music  of  the  spheres,  in  which  the  angels 
and  archangels  take  part.  The  rhythm 
is  suddenly  jarred  by  the  voice  of  Mephis- 
topheles, who  addresses  the  Lord  : — 

"As  thou,  0  Lord !  once  more  art  kind  enough 
To  interest  thyself  in  our  affairs. 
And  ask.  How  goes  it  with  you  there  below  ? 
And  as  indulgently  at  other  times 
Thou  tookest  not  my  visits  in  ill  part, 
Thou  seest  me  here  once  more  among  thy  house- 

hf.ld. 
Though  I  should  scandalize  this  company. 
You  will  excuse  me  if  I  do  not  talk 
In  the  high  style  which  we  call  fashionable ; 
My  pathos  would  certainly  make  you  laugh,  too, 
Had  you  not  long  since  given  over  laughing. 
Nothing  know  I  to  say  of  suns  and  worlds ; 
I  observe  only  how  men  plague  themselves. 
The  little  god  o'  th'  world  keeps  the  same  stamp 
As  wonderful  as  on  creation's  day. 
A  little  better  would  he  live,  hadst  thou 
Not  given  him  a  glimpse  of  Heaven's  light. 
Which  he  calls  reason,  and  employs  it  only 
To  live  more  beastily  than  any  beast. 
With  reverence  to  your  Lordship  be  it  spoken. 
He's  like  one  of  those  long-legged  grasshoppers, 
Who  flits  and  jumps  about,  and  sings  for  ever 
The  same  old  song  i'  th'  grass.     There  let  him  lie, 
Burying  his  nose  in  every  heap  of  dung."  * 

A  truly  flippant  and  impertinent  Devil 
this;  one  to  tremble  before  and  hate.  The 
Satan  of  Milton  is  a  saint  compared  to  him. 
If  Burns  had  read  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
Mephistopheles,  he  would  never  have  said,  in 
his  "Address  to  the  Deil  " — 

"  Old  Nickie  ben, 

Ye  still  may  ha'e  a  chance  ;" 

for  Mephistopheles  is  damned  to  the  lowest 


*  We  quote  from  Shelley's  translation  of  the 
first  scene  of  "  Faust."  Pity  that  he  did  not  finish 
the  work !  He  was  the  man  of  his  day  best  quali- 
fied for  the  task.  There  have  been  many  attempts 
at  translation  of  the  great  drama.  Hayward'a, 
Blackie's,  Sir  Egerton  Brydges',  for  instance  ;  there 
is  only  one,  however,  which  deserves  the  name — 
the  translation  by  John  Anster,  L.L.D.,  published 
some  twenty  yeai's  ago,  which,  if  not  literal,  is  at 
all  events  poetical,  an  assertion  which  cannot  be 
made  of  any  other  rersion  we  are  acquainted  with. 
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pit,  because  he  is  a  sneerer.  Milton's  Devil 
is  too  proud  to  be  flippant.  Napoleon  rarely 
indulged  in  mere  verbiage,  like  Voltaire. 
Great  ambition,  which  cannot  exist  without 
great  pride,  is  alwaj-s  self-concentrated,  col- 
lected, above  mere  smartness;  terrible  in  its 
silence.  But  Goethe  has  represented  evil  by 
making  its  personification  an  Encyclopaedist. 
Byron  too  has  grajipled  with  the  nature 
of  evil.  A  Lucifer,  in  his  hands,  means  in- 
tellect. His  Devil  is  not  the  demon  of  pride, 
like  Milton's,  nor  the  demon  of  skepticism, 
like  Goethe's;  but,  if  we  may  be  permitted 
the  phrase,  the  demon  of  metaphysical  an- 
alysis. He  is  a  logician,  a  reasoner,  a 
bold  theorizer.  He  represents  pure  reason, 
unsupported  by  faith.  We  do  not  assert 
that  the  poet  intended  that  it  should  be  so ; 
but  as  Cain,  in  the  drama,  personifies  a  met- 
aphysical and  analytic  intellect,  Lucifer  very 
evidently  is  its  attendant  shadow,  which  we 
may  call  daring  Doubt.  Byron  does  not 
make  the  primal  murderer  a  commoniilace 
villain  ;  he  is  none  of  his  capricious  Corsairs 
or  lack-a-daisical  Laras ;  but  a  strong,  gloomy 
man,  of  the  John  Forster  school,  pursued  by 
his  own  thoughts  to  destruction,  like  Actaeon 
by  his  hounds.  Evil,  according  to  Byron's 
creed,  is  not  in  the  universe,  but  in  ourselves. 
It  follows  us  as  closely  and  naturally  as  our 
shadow.  It  is  not  mean  pride  or  mockery  ; 
it  means  an  impossibility  of  faith.  And 
what  Hell  so  fitting  a  residence  for  a  fallen, 
seared  spirit,  as  a  mind  which  sees  a  skeleton 
beneath  every  form — which  says,  with  Ten- 
nyson's "  lean  and  gay-toothed  man," 

"  Every  face,  however  full, 

Padded  round  with  flesh  and  fat, 

Is  but  modelled  on  a  skull  ?" 

This  is  the  worst  Hell  of  all.  Though  we 
cannot  assert,  with  Pierre  Leroux  and  his 
brother  2^hilosophers^  that  Hell  and  Heaven 
exist  only  in  the  human  heart — for  we  leave 
such  questions  to  the  constituted  authorities 
— we  maybe  allowed  to  remark,  that  a  mind 
self-tortured  by  religious  doubts  is  the  type 
of  the  utterest  misery  known  to  us.  Poe 
has  given  us  involuntarily  a  terrible  picture 
of  such  a  mind  in  one  of  his  tales — "The 
Premature  Burial " — which  will  confirm  our 
assertion  :  —  "  My  fancy  grew  charnal.  I 
talked  of  worms,  of  tombs,  of  epitaphs.  I 
was  lost  in  reveries  of  death,  and  the  idea 
of  premature  burial  held  continual  possession 
of  my  brain.     The  ghastly  danger  to  which 


I  was  subjected  haunted  me  day  and  night. 
In  the  former,  the  torture  of  meditation  was 
excessive  ;  in  the  latter,  supreme.  When 
the  grim  darkness  oversjiread  the  earth, 
then,  with  the  very  horror  of  thought,  I 
shook — shook  as  the  quivering  plumes  upon 
the  hearse.  When  nature  could  endure 
wakefulness  no  longer,  it  was  with  a  struggle 
that  I  consented  to  sl(^ep ;  for  1  shuddered 
to  reflect  that,  upon  awaking,  I  might  find 
myself  the  tenant  of  a  grave.  And  when, 
finally,  I  sank  into  slumber,  it  was  only  to 
rush  at  once  into  the  world  of  phantasms, 
above  which,  with  vast,  sable,  overshadowing 
wings,  hovered  predominant  the  one  sepul- 
chral idea."  *  This  is  an  accurate  picture 
of  a  strong  intellect,  harassed  by  doubt. 

Mrs.  Browning  is  the  author  of  a  noble 
poem,  called  "The  Drama  of  Exile."  While 
writing  it,  the  lady  sat  beneath  the  shadow 
of  Milton's  soul.  She  is,  all  through  the 
poem,  like  her  own  Corneille,  "  an  orator  of 
rhyme."  The  subject  is  the  exile  of  our 
first  parents  from  Eden.  The  story  com- 
mences where  Paradise  Lost  terminated — 
with  the  banishment.  The  latter  concludes, 
like  a  sad  and  lofty  dirge,  when  the  aftlicted 
two  disappear  through  the  cherubim-guarded 
gate, 

"  With  solemn  steps  and  slow." 

And  the  poetess  continues  the  strain,  as  if  a 
mourner  with  a  softer  voice  caught  up  the 
dying  note,  and  prolonged  it.  Of  course, 
Evil  or  Lucifer  plays  a  part  in  the  drama. 
But  he  is  sadly  altered  since  we  saw  him 
last,  holding  high  court  in  Pandemonium, 
surrounded  by  his  grim  and  ghastly  brethren. 
He  has  become  quite  human ;  a  polished 
and  insidious  gentleman ;  in  fact,  quite  a 
lady's  ideal  of  a  Devil.  He  is  very  eloquent, 
and  bad  enough — a  supernatural  Danton. 
He  is  more  of  a  rhetorician  than  Satan,  and 
less  of  a  demon  than  Mephistoidieles.  Oc- 
casionally, even  through  his  modein  jdirases 
and  arguments,  we  recognize  the  proud  spirit 
which 

"  Clashed  on  the  sounding  shield  the  din  of  war" 

against  the  Highest.  He  is  a  composite 
demon  ;  and  his  eighteenth  century  sarcasm 
cannot  altogether  conceal  the  old  audacity 
and   pride.      For   has  Milton  ever   coined 


*  Vide  Collected  Edition  of  the  Works  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe,  published  by  Redfield,  vol.  1,  p.  333. 
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more   ringing   sentences   than   the   follow- 
ing? 

"  Here's  a  brave  earth  to  sin  and  suffer  on ! 
It  holds  fast  still — it  cracks  not  under  curse ; 
It  holds,  like  mine,  immortal.     Presently 
We'll  sow  it  thick  enough  with  graves  as  green, 
Or  greener,  certes,  than  its  knowledge-tree ! 
We'll  have  the  cypress  for  the  tree  of  life, 
More  eminent  for  siiadow ; — for  the  rest, 
We'll  build  it  dark  with  towns  and  pyramids, 
And  temples,  if  it  please  you.    We'll  have  feasts 
And  funerals  also — merry-makes  and  wars, 
Till  blood  and  wine  shall  mix  and  run  along. 
Right  on  the  edges !     And,  good  Gabriel, — 
(Ye  like  that  word  in  Heaven !) — /  too  have 

strength — 
Strength  to  behold  Him,  and  not  worship  Him ; 
Strength  to  fall  from  Him,  and  not  cry  on  Him ; 
Strength  to  be  in  the  universe ;  and  yet 
Neither  God,  nor  his  servant.     The  red  sign. 
Burnt  on  my  forehead,  which  you  taunt  me  with. 
Is  God's  sign  that  it  bows  not  unto  God ; 
The  potter's  mark  upon  his  work,  to  show 
It  rings  well  to  the  striker.     I  and  the  earth 
Can  bear  more  curse. 


"  Gabriel. 
O  ruined  angel ! 


0  miserable  earth ! 


"  LuciFEE.  Well !  and  if  it  be, 

I  CHOSE  this  ruin, — I  elected  it 
Of  my  will,  not  of  my  service.     What  I  do, 
I  do  volitient,  not  obedient. 
And  overtop  thy  crown  with  my  despair. 
My  sorrow  crowns  me.     Get  thee  back  to 

Heaven, 
And  leave  me  to  the  earth,  which  is  mine  own. 
In  virtue  of  her  misery, — as  I  hers. 
In  virtue  of  my  ruin !     Turn  from  both 
Tliat  bright,  impassive,  passive  angelhood, 
And  spare  to  read  us  backward  any  more 
Of  your  spent  hallelujahs ! " 

So  spake  the  arch-fiend.  The  words  are 
worthy  of  him — proud,  bold,  defiant,  "  sad 
as  fate  and  salt  of  life." 

And  now  we  come  to  the  Lucifer  of  Fes- 
tus — a  strange  creation,  powerful,  original, 
unique.  The  author  believes  that  Evil  is  a 
phantasm,  not  a  reality ;  or  we  may  say  with 
more  accuracy,  he  believes  that,  if  it  does 
exist,  it  is  but  the  mask  which  conceals  the 
features  of  Good.  He  regards  it  as  a  neces- 
sary shadow  of  the  highest  throne,  darken- 
ing the  world  momentarily,  but  not  disfigur- 
ing it.  It  is  a  necessity,  like  the  mountains 
or  the  atmosphere ;  it  is  the  complement  of 
Good.  As  salt  must  have  a  sweet — as  sun 
implies  shade,  or  night  day — Good,  in  his 
opinion,  necessitates  that  shadow  which  is 
called  Evil.  We  do  not  commit  ourselves 
to  the  views  and  speculations  of  our  author, 
because  we  endeavor  to  analyze  them,  and 


come  at  their  real  meaning.  The  present 
writer  might  be  permitted  to  quote,  without 
being  accused  of  presumption,  a  few  lines 
from  an  unpublished  poem,  in  which  he  has 
thrown  his  weak  arms  round  this  subject, 
and  striven  to  clasp  it.  If  they  have  no 
other  effect,  they  will  show,  at  all  events, 
that  he  is  able  to  appreciate  the  genius  of  a 
poet,  without  being  committed  to  his  creed. 
Dealing  with  this  very  question  of  Evil,  he 
says : 

"  The  good  preponderates ; 
For  good  and  God  are  synonyms.     Strong  Faith, 
Which  breaks  the  shell  of  life,  and  spreads  its 

wmgs 
In  the  broad  sunshine  of  Jehovah's  throne,— 
Which  walks  with  up-turned  face,  and  even  bears 
A  halo  round  its  head, — the  reflex  of  the  light 
Which  glances  from  the  features  of  the  One ; — 
And  Love,  that  knits  two  separate  hearts  tfigether, 
Until  they  branch  and  grow  like  twining  trees. 
Fed  by  one  sunshine,  nourished  by  one  moisture. 
Of  different  kindred,  and  yet  twins  in  life ; 
And  Hope,  that  holds  the  sufferer's  head  above 
The  rising  waves,  and  points  unto  the  shore. 
Whispering  of  home,  until  he  strikes  forth  boldly ; 
And  Knowledge,  which  is  master  of  the  elements. 
Calling  the  lightning  of  God's  truth  to  earth, 
As  with  a  Franklin  wand, — all,  all  are  good ! 
'  The  universe  is  but  a  thought  of  God,'  * 
And  God  can  think  no  evil ! " 

Bailey  holds  different  opinions,  and  would 
be  likely  to  indulge  in  a  hearty  laugh  at  the 
weak  optimism,  and,  mayhap,  rhetorical 
gammon,  which  is  our  best  attempt  at  poeti- 
cal composition ;  (we  speak  on  the  principle 
that  a  modest  word  turns  away  wrath  ;)  and 
we  cannot  do  better  than  allow  him  to  ex- 
plain his  own  views  in  his  own  words.  After 
the  popularity  of  Festus  had  become  a  fixed 
fact,  many  severe  attacks  on  its  theological 
opinions  appeared  in  the  leading  journals  of 
England,  which  necessitated  a  reply.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  second  edition  of  the  woi-k, 
a  proem  was  published,  which  was  intended 
to  be,  at  the  same  time,  an  explanation  and 
a  vindication.  Many  persons  consider  that 
this  proem  is  the  most  objectionable  portion 
of  the  volume ;  that  the  work  has  been  in- 
jured, not  improved,  by  it;  in  a  word,  that 
"  ex))lanation  has  spoiled  it."  Be  this  true 
or  not,  the  proem  is  somewhat  more  than 
an  explanatory  preface ;  it  is  a  recapitulation 
in  brief  of  the  leading  thoughts  of  the  writer 


*  This  noble  line  is  a  literal  translation  from 
the  prose  of  SchiUer.  The  original  may  be  found 
in  a  juvenile  work  of  his,  called  (we  quote  from 
memory)  "  The  Letters  of  Raphael." 
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— liis  final  summing  up.  As  a  poem,  it  is 
in  nowise  inferior  to  the  drama  which  follows 
it;  nay,  it  stands  alone  in  literature  as  a 
treatise  on  dogmatic  theology  which  is 
closely  scientific  and  logical,  without  ceasing 
to  be  ]ioetical.  It  is  solemn  and  grand  as 
a  deatli-serraon  from  Bossuet.  We  may 
differ  from  the  preacher ;  but  while  his 
warm  words  and  passionate  thoughts  dig 
up  the  tears  from  our  hearts,  and  shake  us 
as  with  a  storm  of  grief,  we  cannot  help 
loving  him.  Thus  nobly  his  vindication 
commences — a  proud  plea  for  his  race  and 
his  art: 

"  Without  all  fear,  without  presumption,  he 
Wiio  wrote  this  book  would  speak  respectiug  it 
A  few  brief  words,  aud  face  his  friend,  the  world; 
Revising,  not  reversing,  what  hath  been. 
Poetry  is  itself  a  thing  of  God : 
He  made  his  prophets  poets ;  and  the  more 
We  feel  of  poesie,  do  we  become 
Like  God  in  love  and  power;  under-makers. 
All  great  lays,  equals  to  the  mind  of  man, 
Deal  more  or  less  with  the  divine,  and  have 
For  end  some  good  of  mind  or  soul  of  man. 
The  mind  is  this  world's,  but  the  soul  is  God's ; 
The  wise  man  joins  them  here  all  in  his  power. 
The  high  and  holy  works,  amid  lesser  lays, 
Stand  up  like  churches  among  village  cots; 
And  it  is  joy  to  thuik  that  in  every  age. 
However  much  the  world  was  wrong  therein. 
The  greatest  works  of  mind  or  hand  have  been 
Done  unto  God.     So  may  they  ever  be  ! 
It  shows  the  strength  of  wish  we  have  to  be  great, 
And  the  sublime  humility  of  might." 

These  lines  are  sufiicient  to  show  that  our 
poet  imderstands  his  mission.  In  no  light 
or  frivolous  spirit  does  he  enter  upon  his 
lofty  theme,  not  influenced  by  sclioolboy 
ambition,  or  weak  desire  to  be  the  object  of 
pointed  fingers  and  muttered  "  There  he  is  ;" 
not  from  mere  cacocthes  scribendi,  (the 
scribbler's  itch,)  a  worse  disease  than  Scot- 
land has  begotten ;  but  from  a  pure  and 
holy  impulse,  from  a  belief  in  his  own  in- 
spiration, and  a  determination  to  sing  a 
strain  which  shall  sink  into  the  world's 
heart ;  because,  as  his  own  fine  words  ex- 
press it,  it  is  "done  unto  God."  But  we 
said  we  would  let  him  speak  on  the  question 
which  we  have  been  prosing  about,  in  his 
own  words.  Here  they  are.  The  reader 
will  observe  that  evil  is  regarded  as  a  neces- 
sity, but  a  necessity  which  developes  good  : 

"Necessity,  like  electricity. 
Is  in  ourselves  and  all  things,  and  no  more 
Without  us  than  within  us ;  and  we  live, 
We  of  this  mortal  mixture,  in  the  same  law 


As  the  pure,  colorless  intelligence, 

Whicli  dwells  in  Heaven  and  the  dead  Hadiian 

shades. 
AVe  will,  and  act,  and  talk  of  liberty; 
And  all  our  wills,  and  all  our  doings  both, 
Are  limited  within  this  little  life. 
Free  will  is  but  necessity  in  play. 
The  clattering  of  the  golden  reins  which  guide 
The  thunder-footed  coursers  of  the  sun; 
The  ship  which  goes  to  sea  informed  with  fire, 
Obeying  only  its  own  iron  force. 
Reckless  of  adverse  tide,  breeze  dead,  or  weak 
As  infant's  parting  breath,  too  faint  to  stir 
The  feather  held  before  it,  is  as  much 
The  appointed  thrall  of  all  the  elements 
As  the  white-bosomed  bark  which  woos  the 

wind. 
And  when  it  dies,  desists.    And  thus  with  man: 
However  contrary  he  set  his  heart 
To  God,  he  is  but  working  out  His  will; 
And,  at  an  infinite  angle,  more  or  less 
Obeying  his  own  souls  necessity. 
He  only  hath  free  will,  whose  will  is  fate. 
Evil  and  good  are  God's  right  hand  aud  left. 
By  ministry  of  evil,  good  is  clear; 
And  by  temptation,  virtue; — as  of  yore. 
Out  of  the  grave  rose  God.   Let  this  be  deemed 
Enough  to  justify  the  portion  weighed 
To  the  great  spirit.  Evil,  named  herein. 
If  evil  seemed  the  most,  yet  good  most  is ; 
As  water  may  be  deep  aud  pure  below, 
Although  the  face  be  iilmy  for  a  time." 

But  the  proem,  though  beautiful  in  itself» 
was  scarcely  necessary  to  the  intelligibility 
of  the  character  of  Lucifer  in  this  play.  The 
character  explains  itself;  it  needs  no  key. 
The  Lucifer  which  tempts  Festus  is  not  a 
mental  attribute,  as  in  Milton's  Satan ;  he 
is  not  pride,  nor  skepticism,  nor  meta])hysica 
analysis  ;  he  lepresents  sensuality.  Through 
the  gratification  of  his  senses;  not  through 
a  proud  search  for  wisdom,  a  wild  aspiration 
after  the  fruit  of  knowledge;  not  through 
intellectual  subtility,  or  light  laughter  at 
things  which  are  sacred ;  not  by  fierce 
wrestling  with  the  mysteries  of  this  breath- 
ing world,  desperate  attempts  to  read  the 
riddle  of  the  Sphinx,  (which  is  nature,)  vain 
and  reckless  as  the  efforts  of  that 

"  First  poet  upon  Tiber  side. 
Who  dropped  his  plummet  down  the  broad, 
Great  universe,  and  said, '  No  God,' 

Finding  no  bottom !" 

not  through  such  errors  falls  Festus.  His 
Devil  is  the  flesh ;  his  own  nature  is  his 
weakness.  Lucifer  means  nothing  more 
than  the  physical  beauty  and  carnal  fascina- 
tions which  distract  the  mind  of  aspiring 
youth,  and  sway  it  from  lofty  themes  to  the 
pursuit  of  mundane  pleasure.  Youth  is  al- 
ways more  or  less  sensual.    Its  passage  fi'om 
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boyhood  to  manhood  is  "  over  the  bridge  of 
sighs ;"  and  during  tliat  passage,  it  has  to 
fight  its  most  terrible  battle ;  to  tight  against 
indolence  and  voluptuousness;  to  untie  the 
cestus  of  Venus  and  the  vine  clusters  of 
Bacchus  from  its  limbs,  that  it  may  tread 
the  I'oad  of  its  future  pure  and  strong.  Fes- 
tus,  the  tempted,  represents  youth  in  this 
stage  of  its  pilgrimage.  Great  thoughts  are 
famiHar  to  him,  "as  blood  to  his  heart;" 
faint  outlines  of  a  glorious  mission  hover 
before  his  eye;  but  athwart  them  flit  the 
forms  of  light-robed  women,  with  glowing 
bosoms  and  glancing  eyes ;  while  merry 
shouts,  as  from  a  joyous  banquet-hall,  where 
boon  companions  are  shedding  the  heart's 
blood 

"  Of  the  vine  divine, 
"Which  flames  so  warm  in  Lansovine," 

fall  cheerily  upon  his  ear,  and  invite  him  to 
pleasure  and  reckless  enjoyment.  In  this 
moment,  Lucifer,  the  tempter,  comes,  and 
speaks  to  the  soul  of  Festus. 

"  Lucifer.  Peace  !  peace  ! 

All  nature  knows  that  I  am  with  thee  here, 
And  that  thou  need'st  no  minor  minister. 
To  thee  I  personate  the  world — its  powers. 
Beliefs,  and  doubts,  and  practices. 

"  Festus.  Are  all 

My  invocations  useless,  then  ? 

"  Lucifer.  They  are. 

Let  us  enjoy  the  world. 

Let  us  enjoy  the  world !  Ay,  there  speaks 
the  worst  demon  of  all.  His  creed,  or  the 
creed  which  he  would  teach  to  tempt,  can 
be  written  in  a  sentence — Le  jeu  ne  vaut  jms 
la  chandelle.  Aspiration  is  useless.  Brave 
deeds  are  unrewarded.  Noble  thoughts  are 
the  parents  of  sorrow.  Knowledge  is  as 
Dead  Sea  fruit,  ashes  to  the  taste.  Truth  is 
sweet  to  the  eye,  and  salt  to  the  tongue. 
Love  of  the  soul  is  torture — love  of  the  body 
is  pleasure.  Liberty  is  a  fable,  save  when 
it  exists  as  the  liberty  of  the  wine-cup.  The 
real  hero  is  the  voluptuary,  and  the  poet  is 
he  who  acts  the  drama  of  Anacreon.  As  to 
glory,  the  laurel-wreath,  unselfish  achieve- 
ments, self-sacrifice  for  humanity  —  ha!  le 
jeu  ne  vaut  pas  la  chandelle.  Study  the 
lives  of  patriots  and  pliilanthroi)ists,  and 
'find  self  the  basis  of  their  characters,  and 
the  inspiration  of  their  actions.  Curtius, 
leaping  into  the  gulf,  is  a  vain  fool,  immolat- 
ing himself  for  the  applause  of  the  greasy 
mob ;  the  honesty  of  Fabricius  is  only  an- 
'Other  means  to  the  universal  end,  popular 


praise.  Howard,  in  the  most  loathsome 
prisons,  is  thinking,  not  of  the  sufferings  of 
his  fellow-men,  but  of  the  verdict  which 
"  the  world  "  will  pass  on  his  labors.  Wil- 
berforce  is  a  gentle  hypocrite,  who  makes 
capital  in  the  shape  of  reputation  by  pre- 
tended sympathy  with  the  oppressed.  As 
to  ambition,  think  of  Chatterton  and  his 
fate.  Homer,  ages  ago,  begged  his  bread. 
Ovid  won  a  prison,  not  a  crown;  so  did 
Tasso.  Dante  became  immortal  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  Inferno,  and  realized  a  hell  upon 
earth  for  his  pains.  Otway  was  called  a 
poet,  and  starved.  Napoleon  conquered  the 
world,  and  died  chained  to  a  rock.  Byron 
"  awoke  one  morning,  and  found  himself 
famous,"  and  miserable  also.  Pshaw !  re- 
cline on  your  ottoman ;  let  the  dancing-girls 
of  Bethlehem  be  summoned ;  sip  your  lac- 
rymce  Christi,  and  say  with  me,  Le  jeu  ne 
vaut  pas  la  chandelle.  So  the  demon 
speaks;  and  youth  must  be  strong  and 
sinewy  to  burst  through  the  cunning  bonds 
which  he  flings  around  it,  and  face  once 
more  towards  the  sun. 

Festus,  like  Faust,  opens  in  Heaven.  The 
book,  the  author  says,  "  has  a  plan,  no  plot." 
The  plan  is  simply  to  trace  the  history  of 
temptation  in  the  case  of  a  young,  bold  poet- 
mind,  of  great  passions,  underneath  the 
waves  of  which  rich  mines  of  thought  are 
lying ;  and  having  brought  it  through  the 
furnace,  to  lead  it  back  to  God,  that  all  men 
may  read  the  moral  which  teaches  us  that 
there  is  suflScient  good  in  all  created  things 
to  counterbalance  the  evil,  and  work  out 
ultimate  salvation.  We  know  one  other 
book — a  plan  without  a  plot  also — which  is 
very  similar  to  this,  and  deserves  to  rank 
beside  it,  if  not  above  it.  That  book  is 
"  Sartor  Resartus."  That  master-work  of  a 
master-mind  is  intended  as  a  record  of  the 
life-deeds  and  life-thoughts  of  the  author, 
Thomas  Carlyle.  It,  too,  has  its  Mephisto- 
pheles ;  for  the  grim  sarcasms  of  the  writer 
play  over  its  deepest  meditations,  like  blue 
lightning  over  precipices.  We  follow  the 
hero  from  childhood  to  manhood  with  ad- 
miration and  love,  mingled  with  a  half-dis- 
gust, a  shuddering  fear,  caused  by  the 
mocking  Devil  in  his  glance.  We  find  him 
in  love  with  the  fiiir  Blumine,  the  goddess 
of  flowers,  and  envy  him  his  Idyllic  happi- 
ness and  "  aesthetic  tears  ;"  soon  to  weep  for 
him  when  we  see  him  deserted  by  his  lady, 
alone  in  the  universe — alone  with  the  stars. 
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We  tremble  when  we  see  him  cast  into  the 
dreary  prison  of  the  "Everlasting  No,"  when 
faith  has  fled  from  his  soul,  like  the  maiden 
from  his  side,  and  all  the  world  is  a  horrible 
blank,  on  which  the  name  of  God  is  written 
nowhere,  and  even  the  serenity  of  nature  is 
a  torture  and  a  curse.  And  we  rejoice,  even 
to  tears,  when  the  happy  change  comes; 
when  a  ray  of  human  affection  lights  his 
eye  once  more,  as  he  gazes  on  man  his  bro- 
ther, and  the  lost  soul  is  recalled  and  pointed 
again  to  the  skies,  made  perfect  by  suffering, 
and  redeemed  by  love.  'Tis  the  old,  true 
story.  There  is  a  great  similarity  in  the 
history  of  intelligent  nations,  and  greater  in 
the  life-process  of  thinking  men.  Festus 
and  Saitor  are  of  one  race.  Their  blood  is 
the  same;  they  are  both  poets;  they  have 
both  reached  the  height  of  manhood  ; 

"  The  degree 
They  took  was  high ;  it  was  wise  wretchedness ;" 

they  are  both  thunder-scarred ;  and  even 
after  their  redemption,  bear  marks  of  the 
fire  upon  them. 

In  the  first  scene  of  Bailey's  drama,  Lucifer 
asks  the  ])ermission  of  God  to  tempt  Festus, 
as  does  Mejdiistopheles  in  "  Faust."  We 
learn  from  this  that  the  suft'erings  of  the  man 
are  permitted  and  preordained  :  but  we  also 
hear  God's  words,  "  He  is  chosen,"  and 
know  the  moral — that  evil  only  works  out 
the  primal  design  of  the  universe,  and  works 
unto  good.  This  thought  was  almost  ex- 
pressed by  John  Sterling,  when  he  said, 
"  Lies  are  the  masks  of  truths."  Under  the 
appearance,  evil  is  the  substantial  good,  and 
the  existence  of  the  one  is  as  necessary  to 
that  of  the  other  as  bone  to  flesh.  It  was 
indispensable,  however,  to  the  elucidation  of 
this  idea,  that  the  temptation  of  the  man 
should  be  consented  to  by  the  Divinity ;  on 
which  account  we  have  Evil,  or  Lucifer,  de- 
manding the  Divine  permission  to  tempt 
him.  Lucifer  can  no  more  avoid  tempting 
Festus,  than  the  latter  can  escape  being 
tempted.  The  demon  is  a  part  of  the 
machine,  and  as  necessary  to  its  continuance 
as  the  man  ;  like  an  unsightly  crank  in  the 
steam-engine,  the  blotch  is  indispensable  to 
the  beauty.  It  fulfils  its  mission.  It  mars 
the  appearance  to  the  casual  eye ;  but,  in 
reality,  it  secures  the  stability  and  symmetry 
of  the  whole.  So  we  understand  Bailey's 
theory  ;  and  again  we  must  remark,  that  we 
are  endeavoring  only  to  analyze  it,  not  to 


justify  it,  or  convince  ourselves  or  our  readers 
of  its  truth.  The  dramatic  artifice  of  intro- 
ducing the  personification  of  Evil  into  the 
presence  of  the  Divinity,  in  order  to  account 
for  the  temptation  of  the  man,  is  as  old  as 
the  Book  of  Job.  Goethe  and  Bailey  have 
both  copied  that ;  and,  in  doing  so,  they  have 
selected  a  glorious  model.  Job  was  a  good 
man,  who  lived  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and 
daily  testified  to  His  greatness,  by  sacrifices 
and  prayers.  And  Jehovah  smiled  kindly 
on  him,  and  "  blessed  the  work  of  his 
hands."  But,  as  no  man  can  enjoy  his 
Heaven  upon  earth,  he  is  compellecl  to  en- 
dure anguish  and  sore  suftering,  for 

"  On  a  certain  day,  when  the  sons  of  God  came 
to  stand  before  the  Lord,  Satan  also  was  present 
among  them. 

"And  the  Lord  said  to  him,  Whence  comest 
thou?  And  he  answered  and  said,  I  have  gone 
round  about  the  earth,  and  walked  tlirough  it. 

"And  the  Lord  said  to  him,  Hast  thou  considered 
my  servant  Job,  that  there  is  none  Uke  him  in  the 
earth,  a  simple  and  upright  man,  one  tliat  feareth 
God,  and  avoideth  evil  ? 

"And  Satan,  answering,  said.  Doth  Job  fear  God 
in  vain  ? 

"  Hast  thou  not  made  a  fence  for  him  and  his 
house  and  all  his  substance,  and  blessed  the  work 
of  his  hands,  and  his  possession  hath  increased  on 
the  earth  ? 

"  But  stretch  forth  thy  hand  a  little,  and  touch 
all  that  he  hath,  and  see  if  he  blesseth  thee  to  thy 
face. 

"Then  the  Lord  said  to  Satan,  Behold  !  all  that 
he  hath  is  in  thy  hands ;  only  put  not  forth  thy 
hand  upon  his  person.  And  Satan  went  forth  from 
the  presence  of  the  Lord." 

Here,  too,  temptation  is  permitted ;  evil 
is  a  necessity.  The  prosperous  man  is  te.sted 
by  suftering,  and  redeemed  by  love.  Many 
writers  assert  that  the  grand  poem,  called 
the  Book  of  Job,  was  written  as  an  argument 
for  universal  salvation  ;  but,  be  this  as  it 
may,  Bailey  has  borrowed  his  plan  from  it, 
and  told  the  old  story  in  modern  verse. 
Festus  yields  to  temptation ;  becomes  the 
slave  of  the  senses  ;  loves,  and  sins  ;  wanders 
over  the  earth  without  a  purpose  or  aim, 
blindly  groping  for  light,  "  as  the  Cyclops 
in  his  cave  ;"  drinks  deep  of  pleasure,  which 
is  the  herald  of  death  ;  and  finally  leturns, 
in  humility  and  love,  to  the  Author  and 
Origin  of  all  Good.  But  there  is  one  char- 
acteristic of  Bailey's  Lucifer  which  we  should 
not  forget  to  mention — a  characteristic  not 
belonging  to  any  other  creation  of  the  kind. 
He  is  a  sorrowful  devil ;  he  laments,  and 
almost  repents ;  he  indulges  in  supernatural 
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sorrow,  like  unto  no  other  sorrow,  and  knows 
not  bow  to  shut  bis  misery  in  bis  beart.  He 
speaks  bke  a  being  wbo  foresees  a  worse  fate 
even  than  an  eternity  of  misery ;  as  one  who 
expects  an  eternity  of  annihilation.  He  appears 
to  feel  that,  some  day  or  other,  his  existence 
will  cease  to  be  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
the  world-machine,  and  shudders  as  be  faces 
nonentity.  Better  to  be  in  torture  than 
not  to  be  at  all.  He  can  endure  any  thing 
but  death.  And  from  those  com])laints  and 
shudderings  we  conclude  that  Bailey  wished 
to  teach  the  utter  destruction  of  the  evil 
principle  finally,  and  the  return  of  all  created 
things  to  Good,  or  God.  Indeed,  when  we 
reacb  the  conclusion  of  the  book,  we  are 
scai'cely  astonished  to  find  mercy  meted  out 
even  to  Lucifer ;  to  find  him  not  only  de- 
stroyed as  an  evil  principle,  but  restored  to 
Heaven  and  happiness.  We  close  our  im- 
perfect analysis  with  the  final  words  of  God : 

"  Rise,  spirit !  all  created  things  unmade ; 

It  suits  not  tlie  eternal  laws  of  good 

That  evil  be  immortal.     In  all  space 

Is  joy  and  glory  ;  and  the  gladdened  stars, 

Exultant  in  the  sacrifice  of  sin, 

And  of  all  human  matter  in  themselves, 

Leap  forth  as  though  to  welcome  earth  to  heaven — 

Leap  forth  and  die.     All  nature  disappears ; 

Shadows  are  passed  away.     Through  all  is  light. 

Man  is  as  high  above  temptation  now, 

And  where  by  grace  he  always  shall  remain, 

As  ever  sun  o'er  sea ;  and  sin  is  burned 

In  hell  to  ashes,  with  the  dust  of  death. 

The  worlds  themselves  are  but  as  dreams  within 

Their  souls  who  lived  in  them ;  and  thou  art  null, 

And  thy  vocation  useless,  gone  with  them. 

Therefore  shall  Heaven  rejoice  in  thee  again, 

And  the  lost  tribes  of  angels,  wiio  with  thee 

Wedded  themselves  to  woe ;  and  all  who  dwell 

Around  the  dizzy  centres  of  all  worlds 

Again  be  blessed  with  the  blessedest. 

So,  ye  are  all  restored,  rebought — rebrought 

To  Heaven,  by  Him  who  cast  ye  forth,  your  God. 

Receive  ye  tenfold  of  all  gifts  and  powers. 


And  thou  who  cam'st  to  heaven  to  claim  one  soul, 
Remain  possesssd  by  all.     The  sons  of  bliss 
Shall  welcome  thee  again,  and  all  thy  hosts — 
Whereof  thou  first  in  glory  as  in  woe — 
In  brightness  as  in  darkness  erst  shall  shine. 
Take,  Lucifer,  thy  place.     This  day  art  thou 
Redeemed  to  archangelic  state.     Bright  child 
Of  morning,  once  again  thou  shinest  fair 
O'er  all  the  starry  ornaments  of  light." 

So  mote  it  be. 

Of  the  style  of  "  Festus  "  we  will  not  trust 
ourselves  to  speak.  Great  thoughts  look 
forth  from  every  line,  like  calm,  deej)  eyes. 
Every  page  is  starred  by  them.  The  writer 
"  spake  inspired."  A  late  essayist,  in  a 
feeble  and  diffuse  paper  on  the  subject,  said 
one  truth — "  Bailey  hath  a  demon."  *  He 
speaks  like  one  possessed.  He  was  only 
twenty-three  when  he  published  "  Festus," 
and  it  will  stand  as  a  grand  monument  of 
inspired  youth. 

Here  let  us  pause.  We  have  seen  that  all 
men  are  agreed  as  to  the  existence  of  evil, 
but  at  variance  as  to  its  nature  and  origin. 
Each  personality  fashions  it  according  to  its 
own  views.  But  it  is  universal,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  most  men,  immortal.  The  exist- 
ence of  conscience  implies  the  existence  of 
evil,  against  which  it  battles.  Furthermore, 
conscience  is  not  only  an  inspirer  of  our  good 
actions,  but  an  historian  of  our  crimes.  In 
the  morning,  the  noonday,  and  the  night,  it 
teaches  us  that  evil  is  not  only  a  terrible 
existence,  but  that  it  coexists  with  us,  is  with 
us,  now  and  for  ever,  in  secula  seculorum. 

What  shall  we  say  ?  Nothing.  But  let 
us  think  that  we  are  the  subjects  of  a  mys- 
tery, and  obey.  J.  B. 


*  Gilfillan,  in  his  "  Literature  and  Literary 
Men."  By  the  way,  is  not  the  popularity  of  this 
declamatory,  bombastic  writer  amongst  us  a  clear 
proof  of  a  highly  vitiated  literary  taste  ? 
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[The  rapid  extension  of  our  commercial  marine ;  its  recent  peaceful  and  gratifying  triumphs,  both  in 
steam  navigation  and  in  rapidity  of  sailing  ;  the  new  class  of  clipper-ships,  witli  their  magnificent  pro- 
portions and  scientific  construction,  almost  rivaling  steam  in  then-  speed,  have  awakened  public  atten- 
tion to  this  branch  of  our  national  success  in  no  ordinary  degree.  But  whilst  having  our  attention 
directed  to  these  brilliant  external  results,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  we  are  overlooking  other  improve- 
ments more  essential  to  our  tnie  greatness  and  real  success.  With  the  view  of  awakening  the  atten- 
tion of  the  country  to  those  moral  considerations  which  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  all  physical 
improvements,  we  give  place  to  the  following  communication.  It  is,  what  it  purports  to  be,  from  one 
who  "  knows  the  ropes ;"  and  although  possibly  too  sweeping  in  its  condemnation  of  our  sea-captains^ 
there  are  more  than  enough  who  deserve  what  is  said,  as  the  following  case  will  show  some 
evidence  of: — 

"A  case  in  Admiralty  came  off  on  Saturday,  P.  M.,  before  B.  F.  Hallet,  U.  S.  Commissioner,  which, 
from  its  peculiar  and  astounding  atrocity,  ought  to  find  a  place  in  every  largely  circulated  journal  in 
the  country  ;  and  the  monster,  guilty  of  the  charges  preferred  against  him,  let  loose,  while  every  lionest 
hand  manned  a  whip  to  lash  the  petrified  scoundrel  sans  culottes  through  the  world !  One  Captain 
Teale,  master  of  a  vessel  bound  from  New-Orleans  to  this  port,  '  shipped '  a  lad  as  cook,  (fee ,  iu  the 
latter  city ;  but  when  some  five  days  out,  the  lad  grew  sick,  kept  his  bunk,  was  hauled  out  by  the  mate, 
and  kicked,  says  the  evidence,  until  the  boots  of  the  mate  were  worn  through  at  the  toes  !  Recupe- 
rating, next  day  the  captain  took  the  boy  in  hand,  triced  him  up  to  the  rigging,  and  gave  him  twenty- 
five  lashes  ;  threw  him  down  into  the  scuppers  after  the  operation,  and  washed  the  poor  lad's  wounds 
with  brine  !  For  the  next  twelve  days  the  boy  was  whipped  aloft  and  alow,  finally  shut  up  under 
the  hoobif  hatch  on  top  of  a  load  of  cotton,  denied  light,  air,  and  food ;  the  result  was  death,  the  most 
horrible !  Is  this  case  not  damnable  !  Yet  the  Commissioner  allowed  the  atrocious  monster  to  get  off 
on  ^1,000  bail,  which  he  will  forfeit,  to  meet  death,  doubtless,  at  some  other  time,  at  the  hands  of  some 
outraged  seamen,  who  will  be  charged  with  mutmy,  <fec.,  and  be  hanged.  The  murdered  lad's  name 
is  unknown  ;  he  shipped  as  Bryson,  but  he,  it  is  supposed,  was  the  son  of  parents  in  good  standing, 
from  whom  he  had  become  estranged.  The  mate,  in  evidence  before  the  Court,  said,  the  feller  died  to 
escape  work  T — Xew-York  Times  of  Nov.  \st. 

The  practical  suggestions  of  our  friend  at  the  conclusion  of  his  communication  are  eminently 
worthy  of  serious  consideration. 


On  Shipboard, 
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The  passengers  of  a  packet-ship  are  usu- 
ally so  absorbed  iu  their  own  sufferings,  or 
in  securing  their  share  of  the  luxuries  pro- 
vided for  them,  that  the  condition  of  the  crew 
entirely  escapes  their  observation  ;  and  ex- 
cept as  they  sometimes  watch  them,  admiring 
the  dexterity  and  courage  with  which  they 
move  through  the  dizzy  maze  of  swaying 
sails,  and  spars,  and  cordage  aloft,  with  much 
the  same  sort  of  interest,  if  not  with  less, 
than  that  with  which  they  regard  the  frolics 
of  the  porpoises  and  gulls,  they  would  never 
see  that  she  was  not  made  victorious  over 
the  winds  and  waves  by  the  simple  magnet- 
ism of  the  great  mind  of  her  captain. 

If  the  habitual  brutality  with  which,  in 
most  ships,  the  seamen  are  treated,  is  forced 


upon  their  notice,  and  they  presume  to  audi- 
bly question  the  necessity  of  it,  they  will 
find  they  have  deeply  pricked  their  usually 
thick-skinned  host  and  courteous  commander, 
and  will  be  advised,  in  reply,  without 
much  polite  circumlocution,  to  mind  their 
own  business,  something,  perhaps,  in  this 
way: 

"  I  don't  think  you  were  cut  out  to  com- 
mand a  ship,  sir.  Before  a  man  can  com- 
mand, he  must  learn  to  obey.  I  came  in  at 
the  hawse-holes,  and  worked  through  the 
forecastle  myself  to  what  I  am  ;  and  I  don't 
need  men  of  your  kidney  to  tell  me  what 
sailors  want.  If  I  had  crawled  in  at  the 
cabin  windows,  you  might  make  me  believe 
I  ought  to  feed  them  up  nicely,  and  bed 
them  down  soft,  and  coax  and  curry  them 
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as  you  do  your  horses  ashore ;  but  I  didn't 
weather  through  with  the  rascals  for  nothing, 
sir,  and  I  know  better." 

Supposing  friend  Greenhorn  is  thus  si- 
lenced, I  would  take  up  his  cause ;  for 
though  T  am  now  "  only  a  passenger,"  I  also 
once  fought  for  my  life  in  the  forecastle,  and 
have  been  worked  harder  and  bedded  more 
gloomily  than  the  horse  in  the  coal  mine, 
and  had  given  me  for  food  such  matter  as 
no  decent  Christian  on  shore  would  throw 
to  a  dog.  Yet  I  disagree  with  the  cap- 
tain, and  confidently  assert  that  he  is  not 
a  bit  the  better,  but  a  good  deal  the  worse 
fitted  to  command,  for  all  that  initiatory  ex- 
perience on  which  he  so  much  prides  himself. 

For  how  is  it,  think  you,  that  some  of 
these  brave  captains,  generous,  whole-heart- 
ed fellows  as  they  commonly  appear  to  their 
passengers,  as  they  are  known  on  shore — 
these  gentle  and  attentive  ladies'  favorites  in 
the  cabin ;  these  dignified,  polite,  and  tn- 
tertaining  companions  on  the  quarter-deck, 
who  compel  plate,  and  cards,  and  testimo- 
nials from  every  grateful  and  admiring  com- 
pany that  they  conduct  to  safety  and  com- 
fort through  the  dangers  and  distresses  of 
the  sea;  so  kind,  and  brave,  and  generous — 
how  is  it,  I  ask,  that  some  of  these  very  men 
are  looked  upon  by  those  in  their  forecas- 
tle as  mean,  inhuman  tyrants  ?  How  is  it, 
when  at  their  homes  on  shore  they  are  all 
manliness,  refinement  and  affection ;  when  in 
the  cabin  they  can  only  exercise  goodness, 
and  kindness  and  care — how  is  it  they  can 
be  so  indifferent  to  the  life,  health,  comfort 
and  well-being  of  those  "placed  temporarily 
in  their  guardianship,"  only  the  other  side 
of  the  foremast? 

"Ah !  their  goodness  is  all  stuff,"  Jack 
would  mutter;  "they give  it  out  only  where 
it's  paid  for."  But,  friend  Greeny,  we  should 
know  better  than  that.  We  have  seen  too 
much  of  it,  seen  it  too  steadily,  to  believe  it 
altogether  insincere  ;  seen  it  living,  and  car- 
rying him  nobly  ahead  of  us,  where  cargoes 
of  money,  mailsful  of  newspaper  glory, 
would  have  been  worth  less  than  a  spoonful 
of  fresh  water. 

But  what,  then,  can  it  be,  so  hv  from  all 
true  dignity,  refinement  and  kind-hearted 
ness,  that  makes  them  only  mean,  vulgar, 
passionate,  heartless,  when  they  turn  from 
one  end  of  the  ship  to  the  other  ?  Is  it  cre- 
dible ?  Is  it  possible  ?  Can  it  be  accounted 
for — this  Janus-faced  character  ?     It  can. 


It  is  the  direct,  irresistible,  unconquer- 
able effect  of  CUSTOM,  to  which,  in  that  edu- 
cating forecastle,  they  were  obliged  to  sur- 
render all  manly  trust  in  the  reward  of 
honest  purpose  ;  all  hopes  of  avoiding  cru- 
elty by  simple  performance  of  duty ;  all 
hopes  of  kindness,  or  even  justice,  from 
those  having  power  to  those  who  make 
themselves  subject  to  it.  There  and  then 
was  formed  that  habit  of  mind  that  makes 
it  impossible  for  them  to  expect  a  sailor 
will  obey  from  any  but  a  sordid  or  des- 
picable motive,  or  that  he  can  respond 
with  any  confidence  to  a  kind,  and  just,  and 
reasonable  authority.  So  they  were  trained 
to  believe  that  a  sailor,  for  ten  or  fifteen  dol- 
lars a  month,  barters  all  right  and  claim  to 
be  dealt  with  as  a  man  ;  to  consider  that  he 
rents  for  this  pitiful  pittance  his  body  and 
mind  as  well  as  his  labor.  Thus  they  have 
been  made  to  forget  that  the  duties  of 
Charity  and  Mercy  can  never  be  intermitted 
or  bargained  away,  or  the  claims  of  brother- 
hood bought  off.  So,  and  only  so,  can  it  be 
explained,  that  our  brave,  generous,  cour- 
teous, and  affectionate  packet  captains 
should  be  indifferent,  reckless  savages  to 
their  crews,  their  comrades,  their  own  equally 
true,  and  noble,  and  tender-hearted  bro- 
thers of  the  sea ;  for  degraded  and  brutal 
as  a  sailor  may  generally  appear,  ofttimes 
he  also  will  show  the  port  and  carriage  of 

a   feeling,    God-like    man. (Yes,   old 

Dan,  shipmate ;  sainted,  holy-born  was  the 
spirit  that  lived  through  all  in  thy  rude 
habit.  Great  was  the  heart  in  the  iron  chest 
that  could  moisten  thy  cold  gray  eye,  and 
soften  thy  horny  hand,  and  melt  thy  hoarse 
utterance,  and  hush  the  tale  of  thy  heavy 
step.  Would  that  thy  unconscious  faith 
were  but  as  manifest  in  my  works  as  when 
in  those  days  of  fever's  anarchy  thou  wouldst 
become  sister,  mother,  angel  to  me !) 

But  sailors  are  seldom  saints,  it  must  be 
confessed.  Suspicious,  distrustful,  often  dis- 
honest and  hard-hearted  themselves,  the 
ca])tain  is  partly  right  in  thinking  they 
would  not  understand,  could  not  trust,  and 
might  fail  to  reward  a  worthy,  generous  and 
manly  command.  Trained  like  brutes,  they 
must  be  diiven  yet  like  brutes.  The  old 
wrong  has  produced  the  evil,  and  the  evil 
excuses  the  present  wrong ;  and  thus  here, 
as  often  elsewhere,  both  are  perpetuated. 
Such  are  always  the  hardest  cases  for  the 
philanthropist,  where  heedless,  fanatical,  im- 
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practicable  reformers  are  for  ever  inaking 
mischief. 

Woi'se  than  all  else  is  it  when  those  pro- 
fessing honest  intentions,  perhaps  even  arro- 
gating in  their  promises  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
prove  unreliable,  cowardly,  inconsistent  and 
contradictory,  whether  from  weakness  in 
the  fiiith,  want  of  self-control,  stupidity,  or 
knavery. 

None  do  so  much  to  aggravate  the  degra- 
dation and  unwoi-thiness  of  the  sailor  as 
those  who,  instead  of  good  fare,  give  him 
good  words ;  who,  instead  of  hot  coffee, 
when  he  comes  down  half  frozen  from  reefing 
the  icy  topsails,  press  him  to  swallow  temper- 
ance tales  ;  who  invite  him  to  prayer-meet- 
ings in  their  rose-wood  cabins,  instead  of 
allowing  him  watch-and-watch,  needed  rest, 
and  regular  sleep,  in  his  own  dingy  forecas- 
tle. I  have  known  a  man  who  would  turn 
the  watch  below  out  of  their  bunks  to  attend 
prayei-s  in  the  cabin,  then  be  so  overcome 
by  religious  emotion  (or  what  I  have  little 
doubt  he  thought  was  such)  that  he  could 
not  speak  for  sobbing,  and  shortly  after 
come  on  deck  and  kick  a  man  for  passing 
him  on  the  weather  side  of  the  quarter-deck, 
(equivalent  to  the  inside  of  the  walk  in  olden 
etiquette,)  at  the  same  time  calling  him  by 
an  obscene  and  contemptuous  epithet,  loud- 
ly enough  to  be  heard  from  stem  to  stern. 
One  voyage  with  such  a  man,  whether  sin- 
cere or  hypocritical,  will  do  more  than  any 
thing  else  to  confirm  a  sailor's  contempt  for 
or  indifference  to  religion. 

I  have  myself  experienced  and  seen  much, 
and  I  have  heard  more  of  infamous  cruelty 
practised  on  seamen.  I  have  heard  the  yells, 
and  seen  the  blood-marks  of  horrid  corpo- 
real punishment  upon  delicately  nurtured 
boys.  I  have  known  old  men  to  be  knocked 
down  like  bullocks ;  yet,  I  assure  you,  that 
atrocities  like  these  are  not  the  worst.  It 
is  the  lingering,  deliberate,  studiously  con- 
trived torture,  inflicted  in  what  is  called 
working  uj).  Often  I  have  heard  a  second 
mate  boast  that  he  could  work  up  a  man,  so 
he  would  wish  he  was  in  hell.  The  raiser- 
able  deprivation  of  the  cheapest  necessities  of 
life ;  (I  have  myself  suflered  with  the  scurvy, 
because,  when  victualing  in  a  tropical  port, 
a  lot  of  mouldy  bread  could  be  bought  at 
less  cost  than  a  sufficient  store  of  yams, 
though  the  latter  were  in  great  abundance ;) 
the  contemptuous  disregard  of  the  common 
needs  of  mankind,  (instances   oi   which  I 


know,  too  foul  to  be  related  ;)  the  mockery 
of  a  man's  most  sacred  feelings ;  aggi'ava- 
tion  of  the  horrors  of  death ;  total  neglect 
and  repudiation  of  all  fellow-feeling  ;*  it  is 
this  spirit  that  is  most  ruinous  to  all  that 
have  to  bear  it.  Ask  any  sailor,  and  he 
will  tell  you  that  he  cares  little  for  violent 
temper,  hard  swearing,  and  ready  blows,  if 
he  can  have  wholesome  food,  just  time  for 
rest  and  sleep,  sailors'  work,  and  plain, 
straight-forward  dealing.  It  is  not  less  true 
than  strange  that  this  should  be  denied  him 
bymensaihng  under  the  Christian  pennant, 
who  never  express  a  doubt  of  their  own  con- 
sistency, and  probably  never  have  any. 

I  am  glad  to  believe  that  my  experience 
in  this  respect  was  peculiai'ly  unfortunate. 
But  of  the  general  question,  if  it  is  one.  I 
have  never  found  a  sailor,  when  at  sea, 
whose  opinion  of  the  fully,  meanness,  and 
outrageous  petty  tyranny  of  the  generality 
of  shipmasters,  whether  of  pious  or  impious 
pretensions,  Avas  not  stronger  than  mine ; 
and  I  have  seldom  seen  an  officer  who  did 
not  consider  such  treatment  always  quite 
excusable  and  often  necessary  towards  free 
men  of  the  United  States  at  sea,  as  would 
be  hardly  allowed  for  any  purpose  towards 
the  meanest  and  most  untamable  animals  in 
a  high-toned  community  on  shore.  In  every 
crew,  you  will  be  told,  there  are  some  men  of 
desperate  character;  and  to  retain  command 
of  a  vessel,  and  conduct  in  safety  the  treasure 
with  which  it  is  laden  to  its  destination,  you 
must  keep  a  tight  hand  on  them.  "  Disci- 
pline and  subordination  are  the  life  of  a 
ship." 

True  enough.  But  can  discipline  be  en- 
forced only  by  an  irritable  and  violent  tem- 
per ?  Is  subordination  the  result  only  of 
fear  ?  Is  not  a  manly  acknowledgment  of  a 
real  "ordainment  of  good   sense"  to   the 


*  One  of  lis,  when  nearly  the  whole  crew  were 
sick  below  with  the  jungle  fever,  was  shrieking  so 
heart-rendingly  that  I  held  my  ears.  An  officer 
called  loudly  through  the  scuttle,  "  Will  you  stop 
that  infernal  noise  ?"  "  O  God  !  0  God  !"  ex- 
claimed the  sufl'erer.  "God!  God!  What  good 
is  there  in  yelling  to  God  ?  Do  you  think  He'll 
helpyouT'  "  Oh,  let  me  die,  sir;  let  me  die  !"  "Well, 
if  it  will  stop  your  jaw,  die,  and  be  damned!" 
And  this  in  a  ship  that  was  selected,  on  account  of 
the  religious  character  of  the  owners  and  master, 
to  carry  missionaries  to  the  heathen.  I  had  been 
assured  that  it  would  be  a  privilege  to  sail  with 
this  very  officer,  so  highly  was  he  esteemed  for  his 
virtues  and  moral  character  on  shore. 
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inanagement  of  a  ship,  the  best  subordina- 
tion ?  Is  not  a  sensible  respect  for  a  judg- 
ment that  always  shows  itself  calm,  suffi- 
cient and  decisive,  or  an  energy  that  can  be 
patient,  and  an  activity  that  can  be  silent 
and  self-possessed,  the  best  discipline  ?  Is  it 
not  more  reliable  in  extremity  than  cringing 
submission  to  the  despicable  power  of  a  bul- 
lying braggart,  like  most  of  our  mates, 
whom  no  man,  dog,  or  sailor,  however  they 
may  skulk  out  of  reach,  can  ever  see  stamp- 
ing, braying  and  kicking  about  decks  in  his 
lion's  skin,  without  hearty  disgust  and  con- 
tempt ?  Do  our  officers  really  doubt  if  freely 
combined  action  is  more  effective  than  forced 
labor  ?  or  that  it  is  so  only  by  regard  to  duty 
and  by  republican  submission  to  law,  as  the 
crank  of  the  shaft  by  which  all  associated 
labor  must  be  brought  to  operate  usefully  ? 

''Ha!  ha!  Mr.  Spooney,"  our  friend  at 
the  head  of  the  cabin  table  would  say, 
"you'd  better  not  try  your  moral  suasion 
ideas  on  a  gang  of  old  sea-dogs.  Depend 
upon  it,  sir,  if  the  lazy  rascals  were  not 
afraid  of  being  worked  up  for  sodgerinr/,  or 
strung  up  for  mutiny,  you  wouldn't  get  to 
Liverpool  till  they  were  tired  of  being  at  sea. 
They'd  have  'associated  action'  with  a  ven- 
geance— all  their  own  way." 

May  be  so,  sir,  may  be  so ;  but  it  was  not 
the  way  of  fear  or  slavery  that  men  have 
had  of  going  down  together  in  a  foundering 
ship,  without  a  whine,  while  the  women  and 
children  are  borne  away  in  the  boats.  I  tell 
you  again,  sir,  it  is  the  control  of  law  volun- 
tarily submitted  to,  not  the  habit  of  slavish 
relation  to  power  ;  respect  to  duty,  not  fear 
of  punishment,  that  is  to  be  relied  upon  at 
such  a  time.  It  was  none  of  your  hazing 
discipline  that  led  one  of  the  crew  of  the 
foundered  Somers,  when  he  found  that  the 
spar  to  which  he  clung  with  his  o^cer  could 
not  support  them  both,  to  ask  if  he  had  a 
wife,  and,  when  he  learned  that  he  had,  and 
children  as  well,  to  calmly  let  go  his  hold 
and  sink. 

I  can  tell  another  sort  of  story  too,  that 
perhaps  will  not  be  new  to  the  captain,  but 
will  help  patient  friend  Greeny  and  my 
kind  readers  to  keep  their  trust  in  justice 
and  humanity,  even  with  common  sailors 
and  on  salt  water. 

Some  years  ago,  I  read  an  account  of  a 
remarkable  shipwreck.  As  soon  as  the  ves- 
sel struck,  it  was  said,  the  officers  lost  all 
control  of  the  seamen,  who,  disregarding 


threats  and  entreaties,  took  the  only  remain- 
ing boat,  and,  rejecting  the  captain  and  mate, 
saved  the  rest  of  the  ship's  company,  includ- 
ing the  passengers.  By  no  inducements 
could  any  of  them  be  prevailed  to  stand  by 
the  ship,  or,  after  they  had  left  it,  to  assist 
in  rescuing  the  officers.  When  she  broke 
up,  they  were  drowned. 

This  account  in  the  newspapers  was  fol- 
lowed by  eulogistic  remarks  on  the  ill-fated 
shipmaster,  and  expressions  of  amazement 
and  horror  at  the  selfish  and  cowardly  con- 
duct of  the  men,  so  uncharacteristic  of  true 
sailors.  I  thought,  then,  I  could  guess  an 
exjjlanation  of  their  faithlessness. 

Now,  in  this  voyage  to  Liverpool,  I  find 
among  the  crew  a  man  who  was  saved  from 
this  wreck,  and  from  him  I  learn  that  her 
cajitain  was,  as  I  supposed,  notoriously 
cruel,  reckless,  and  inhumane  to  his  hands. 
Many  a  sailor,  he  tells  me,  has  he  knocked 
down  with  a  handspike,  and  many  a  poor 
fellow,  maimed,  frost-bitten  or  fevered, 
through  his  heedlessness,  has  been  sent  to 
die  in  the  hospital. 

But  you  will  ask  if  civil  government  is 
of  no  advantage  to  the  sailor;  if  the  law 
offers  him  no  protection  against  ill  treatment. 
Yes ;  forgotten,  neglected,  and  derided,  as 
it  often  is,  on  blue  water,  the  law  is  invalu- 
able to  the  sailor.  He  himself  generally 
reverences  the  law,  and  is  grateful  to  it; 
and  you  would  be  surprised  to  know  how 
well  its  provisions,  in  his  regard,  are  gene- 
rally understood  in  the  forecastle.  A  trust  in 
the  law  of  the  land  has  restrained  many  a 
ship's  company  from  mutiny  at  sea. 

I  was  once  with  a  crew,  watching,  from 
our  forecastle-deck,  the  captain  holding  and 
kicking  a  boy,  while  the  mate,  with  all  his 
strength,  was  flogging  him,  on  a  suspicion 
of  a  trifling  misdemeanor,  of  which  he  brave- 
ly and  truly,  as  we  knew,  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge himself  guilty. 

"  How  long  are  we  to  let  that  go  on  ?" 
asked  one,  while  another  counted  aloud  the 
lashes — "  Twenty-three,  twenty-four" — "We 
are  no  men  if  we  stand  it  longer."  With 
this,  he  sprang  forward,  and  nearly  every 
man  snatched  a  handspike  or  drew  his 
sheath-knife.  I  fully  expected  to  see  the 
officers  thrown  overboard,  when  in  a  mo- 
ment, almost  before  a  step  was  made,  our 
oldest  and  best  man  exclaimed,  "  Avast  1 
avast !  Come  back,  you  fool ;  put  down 
your  knife ;  what  do  you  want  to  run  your 
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head  into  a  Halter  for?  Can't  you  wait  till 
we  get  liome  and  let  the  law  serve  them 
out?"  This  interruption  led  to  more  delibe- 
ration, and  finally  a  single  man  went  aft,  un- 
armed, with  a  remonstrance,  which  fortu- 
nately was  heeded.  In  about  three  weeks 
we  reached  New- York  ;  and  so  anxious  was 
this  good  citizen  that  his  word  for  the  law 
should  be  vindicated,  that  he  requested  one 
of  us  to  take  him  to  the  Sailors'  Home  and 
have  him  locked  up  till  it  could  be  brought 
to  trial,  so  that  we  might  be  sure  that  he 
would  not  be  too  drunk  to  give  his  evidence. 
This  was  actually  done,  and  the  captain  was 
made  to  atone  for  this  and  other  cruelties 
by  a  payment  to  the  boy  of  one  thousand 
dollars.  But  what  can  atone  for,  what  can 
retain,  what  can  restore  the  manliness  de- 
graded to  brutality  under  the  lash  of  a 
despised  tyrant?  And  is  such  subjection, 
such  discipline  and  education,  necessary  to 
qualify  a  man  to  command  others  ?  Is  it 
not  the  worst  possible  preparation  of  his 
nature  for  such  responsibility  ? 

Suggestions  for  improving  the  laws  I 
would  make  with  diffidence,  kno\\ing  the 
great  difficulty  that  is  always  found,  even  by 
statesmen  and  professional  lawyers,  in  at- 
tempts to  add  to  the  statute  book. 

The  laws  at  present  provide,  that  every 
vessel  shall  have  stowed  under  deck,  when 
she  goes  to  sea,  certain  quantities  of  specified 
provisions  and  water.  The  ship  in  which  I 
was,  when  she  sailed,  had  apparently  com- 
plied with  these  regulations.  Three  days 
out,  all  her  stores  were  hoisted  on  deck ;  and 
an  equal  bulk  of  her  freightage,  which  had 
been  stowed  temporarily  in  the  cabin,  was 
removed  and  put  in  their  place  under 
hatches.  The  same  day  we  were  put  on 
small  allowance  of  water,  and  barrel  after 
barrel  of  beef  was  opened  and  thrown  over- 
board. There  was  hardly  a  barrel  on  board 
fit  for  human  food,  except  some  of  extra 
quality  in  half  barrels,  which  was  reserved 
for  the  cabin.  The  bread  was  full  of  worms  ; 
the  meal  was  sour.  The  only  stores  we  had 
in  good  condition  were  pork  and  rice.  The 
vegetables  lasted  only  a  fortnight  on  a  pas- 
sage of  between  three  and  four  months. 

Now,  would  it  not  be  better  that  every 
seaman  should  be  always  entitled  to  regular 
and  fixed  daily  allowances  of  certain  speci- 
fied suitable  provisions,  (as  I  believe  he  is  in 
the  Navy  ;)  and  when,  from  carelessness  or 
stinginess,  he  does  not  get  these,  that  he 


should  have  a  legal  claim  upon  his  em- 
ployers for  considerably  more  than  their 
shore  value  ?  A  similar  regulation  would 
be  but  merciful  with  regard  to  water.  The 
least  quantity  which  shall  be  on  board  when 
a  ship  sails  is  now  fixed ;  but  a  man  should 
be  entitled  to  his  average  of  this  every  day. 
No  one  can  appreciate  the  torment  which 
the  want  of  this  inflicts,  who  has  not,  when 
living  on  salt  junk  and  biscuit,  several  years 
baked,  being  obliged,  without  a  drop  of 
water  for  twelve  hours,  to  overhaul  chains  in 
the  smothering  hold,  or  furl  sails  on  the  blis- 
tering yards,  under  the  sun  of  the  equator. 

I  have  seen  it  so,  while  the  captain,  under 
an  awning  on  the  poop,  would  be  constantly 
drinking  acid  preparations,  often  saying  that 
he  thought  it  dangerous  to  drink  clear  water 
in  such  very  hot  weather. 

Again.  We  were  ninety  days  upon  a 
passage,  during  half  of  which  time  we  were 
on  short  allowance  of  water,  and  when  we 
arrived,  had  enough  in  our  tanks  to  last 
ninety  days  more  at  the  same  rate,  and 
from  which  we  were  actually  served  again, 
after  six  months'  time.  This  was  because 
the  captain  wished  to  avoid  the  possibility — 
which  had  been  suggested  to  his  far-reaching 
intelligence — of  being  obliged,  on  account 
of  any  accident  that  might  piolong  our  pas- 
sage, to  put  in  at  some  expense  to  an  inter- 
mediate port  to  replenish  his  casks. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  law  concerning  the 
time,  or  amount  of  labor  to  be  exacted  of 
seamen,  would  be  desirable.  The  cruelty 
that  I  have  suffered,  from  being  unnecessa- 
rily deprived  of  sleep,  has  been  terrible.  I 
have  sometimes,  when  in  active  bodily  exer- 
cise on  deck  or  aloft,  fallen  asleep,  aud  been 
prevented  falling  overboard  by  the  merest 
accident.  Twice  I  was  withheld  from  death 
in  this  way  only  by  catching  a  rope.  For 
two  weeks,  in  mid-ocean,  in  the  finest  wea- 
ther, our  crew  had  less  than  seven  hours  on  an 
average  in  the  twenty-four  allowed  them  for 
sleep,  washing,  dressing,  eating  their  meals, 
cleaning  their  dishes  and  their  abode,  mend- 
ing and  taking  care  of  their  clothes,  &c.  In 
the  English  merchant  service  generally,  and 
in  most  of  our  packets,  the  custom  is,  "  four 
hours  on  and  four  hours  off"  duty,  giving 
twelve  hours  below  in  twenty-four,  on  an 
average.  This  is  not  too  much.  Where 
sleep  is  so  broken  up,  there  needs,  according 
to  my  experience,  to  be  more  of  it.  If 
there  is  hard  labor  and  poor  fare   in  the 
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working  hours,  this  necessity  is  increased. 
The  master  must  be  allowed  to  judge  of  the 
necessity  of  keeping  his  men  up  ;  but  might 
not  this  discretionary  power  be  guarded  by 
provision  that  some  payment,  additional  to 
the  ordinary  wages,  should  be  made,  when 
extraordinary  labor  on  watch  is  required? 

The  law,  however,  can  at  the  best  only  be 
hoped  to  prevent  plain  knavery  and  atrocious 
wrong  to  the  seaman  ;  it  cannot  command 
real  respect  and  consideration  for  his  com- 
fort and  well-being ;  it  can  do  but  little  to 
improve  his  moral  position.  Having  thus 
seen  his  dark  and  almost  hopeless  position 
while  at  sea,  let  us  now  look  at  the  counter- 
actinof  influences  for  ffood  which  are  offered 
him  on  shore  ;  see  if  any  thing  is  wanting  to 
make  these  efficient;  and  consider, if  so,  how 
the  want  may  be  best  supplied. 

And  here  you  will  look  for  a  brighter 
prospect.  You  know  that  there  are  great 
national  societies  especially  devoted  to  this 
purpose  ;  that  in  thousands  of  churches  every 
year  at  least  one  sermon  is  preached  on  their 
behalf ;  you  are  often  called  to  contribute  to 
their  funds.  In  all  the  large  towns  there 
are  auxiliary  societies,  and  in  the  small 
towns  ladies'  sewing  societies,  who  not  only 
sew,  but  have  very  agreeable  fairs  and  festi- 
vals, and  picnics  and  tea-parties,  and  con- 
certs and  iveddings,  (for  aught  I  know,)  all 
for  the  sake  of  poor  Jack.  You  have  heard 
or  read  of  the  consequent  grateful  speeche3 
of  real  sailors  at  the  anniversaries  ;  you  take, 
I  hope,  the  Sailors'  Magazine^  and  read  of 
the  generous  munificence  of  the  New- York 
merchants  in  estabhshing  a  decent  boarding- 
house  for  the  humble  agents  of  their  traffic 
on  the  sea,*  and  you  see  encouraging  reports 
from  hosts  of  good  men  who  are  devoting 
themselves  to  the  work  of  saving  the  souls 
of  sailors  ashore. 

Though  I  shall  try  to  show  that  some- 
thing is  needed  that  is  not  contemplated, 
or  at  most  but  very  slightly,  in  the  usual 
operations  of  these  good  friends,  I  do  not 
wish  by  any  means  to  run  athwart,  but 
would  wish,  if  I  could,  to  make  more  forcible 
their  appeals  to  you  to  pray  and  pay  for  the 


*  It  probably  cost  the  whole  of  them  as  much 
as  the  profits  of  some  one  single  shipment ;  hardly 
warranting  all  the  praise  before  men  they  some- 
times get  for  it,  I  think  ;  but  it  certainly  is  an  ex 
cellent,  admirably  conducted,  and  most  useful 
establishment. 


preaching  of  the  gospel  to  sailors.  Pray  and 
pay,  for  in  these  days  prayer  without  money 
is  dead.  So  pray  for  them,  and  fail  not  also 
to  give  to  them  a  fair  share  of  your  surplus 
means  of  comfort  and  moral  safety  ;  and  in 
considering  what  may  be  a  fair  share  for 
them,  do  not  forget  that,  in  language  that 
all  men  and  women  can  understand  and 
speak  fluently,  our  seamen  are  constantly 
preaching  something  in  every  heathen  port, 
and  that  our  seamen  are  to  our  missionaries 
as  a  thousand  to  one.  Of  those  who  live 
inland,  this  is  all  that  can  at  present  be 
asked.  Let  these  societies  that  act  as  the 
representatives  of  your  interest  in  seamen, 
and  the  factors  of  your  labors  on  the  sea- 
shore, be  then  well  sustained. 

The  Seamen's  Friend  Society,  with  its 
various  agencies  of  good,  I  really  believe  to 
be  the  most  intelligently  conducted  and 
well  managed  of  any  of  the  great  public 
religious  establishments  of  our  country.  The 
American  Tract  Society  has  a  stupendous 
power  for  good,  and  is  not  altogether  for- 
getful of  seamen  ;  yet  I  must  say  of  the  im- 
mense number  of  its  publications  that  I  have 
seen  prodigally  scattered  in  the  forecastle, 
nearly  all  have  seemed  to  me  wholly  un- 
adapted  to  the  character  of  sailors,  and  are 
feeble  means  of  grace  enough  to  warrant  you 
in  the  most  profound  humility  in  so  much 
of  your  duty  to  them  as  is  thus  disposed  of. 
Bethel  chaplains,  port  pastors,  and  colpor- 
teurs are  laboring  diligentl}^,  and  much  good 
must  they  be  doing  ;  but  it  is  almost  alto- 
gether, as  far  as  1  have  observed,  fmong 
canal  boatmen,  dock  loafers,  and  such  mon- 
grel, 'long-shore  kind  of  sailors.  They  can- 
not often  get  within  range  of  those  that 
come  and  go  upon  long  voyages  ;  these, 
when  ashore,  being  ahnost  always  in  too  jolly 
and  excited,  or  too  miserable  and  stupid  a 
state  of  mind  to  listen  to  them  with  any 
sense  of  what  they  hear. 

Our  commercial  cities  are  now  generally 
well  provided  with  churches  contrived  espe- 
cially for  the  attendance  of  seamen.  It  is  a 
matter  of  civic  pride  with  most  New-Yorkers 
that  that  great  port  is  so  well  furnished  in 
this  respect.  They  delight  to  show  strangers 
how  they  have  even  set  carpenters'  Gothic 
afloat,  improving  on  the  drifting  meeting- 
house described  by  Brainard : 

"  Cat-head  or  beam  or  davit  had  it  none  ; 
Starboard  or  larboard,  gunwale,  stem  or  stern ;" 
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and  they  enjoy  thinking,  doubtless,  how  the 
sainted  old  media3val  stone-workers,  whom 
they  follow  in  their  whittlings,  would  be 
astounded  to  see,  some  day  after  a  heavy 
gale,  a  full-rigged  church,  with  nave  and 
choir  and  chancel,  buttress,  spire  and — flag- 
staff, hauled  out  on  the  floating-dock  to  have 
a  new  corner-stone  spiked  into  her,  her  foun- 
dations recoppered,  and  her  under-pinning 
caulked  and  pitched. 

But  now,  with  all  these  churches  and 
chapels,  and  chaplains  and  other  laborers, 
what  proportion  of  real  sailors  do  you  sup- 
pose ever  hear  a  good  word  for  religion,  or 
morality,  or  humanity,  or  decency,  when 
ashore  ?  I  will  answer  for  you  :  not  one  in 
a  hundred.  And  if  there  were  ten  times  as 
many  churches,  and  they  were  ten  times  as 
curious,  but  very  few  sailors  would  be  at- 
tracted across  their  gang-planks,  and  little 
good  would  they  do  the  most  of  those  who 
were.  I  have  known  a  crew  to  be  persuaded 
on  their  arrival  from  sea  to  go  to  church  on 
Sunday  morning,  and  have  public  thanks 
ofiered  for  their  safe  return  to  the  land,  who 
would  spend  the  same  afternoon  in  a  grog- 
shop, and  the  night  in  a  dance-cellar  and 
brothel.* 


*  For  the  twenty  thousand  mariners  who  are 
constantly  drifting  about  our  streets  and  along 
our  -wharves  on  Sunday,  Christian  benevolence 
has  provided  six  places  of  worship  in  this  city. 
These,  when  crowded  to  their  utmost  capacity, 
will  perhaps  accommodate  some  four  thousand 
hearers,  leaving  sixteen  thousand  unprovided  with 

places  of  worship I 

It  is  not  my  design,  however,  to  advocate  the 
present  necessity  of  erecting  more  Bethels  for  sea- 
men in  this  city.  Truth  requires  me  to  say  that 
those  already  erected  are  not  well  attended,  and 
some  of  them  are  neither  well  attended  nor  well 
supported.  From  the  best  information  I  can 
obtain,  there  is  not  at  the  Bethels  now  established 
an  average  attendance  on  the  Sabbath  of  more 
than  fifty  seamen.  The  oldest  seamen's  preacher 
in  the  city  confirms  this  estimate.  The  simple 
truth,  therefore,  is,  that  of  twenty  thousand  sailors, 
not  more  than  three  hundred  attend  the  means  of 
grace  at  the  different  Bethels  in  this  city.  The 
announcement  of  this  fact  is  startling,  and  ought  to 
alarm  the  churches. 

I  have  hitherto  spoken  generally;  suffer  me 
now  to  confine  my  remarks  to  my  own  particular 
field  of  labor.  I  am,  as  you  are  aware,  the  pas- 
tor of  a  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  situated  in 
Cherry,  near  the  corner  of  CUnton  street.  Our 
church  edifice  was  erected  some  six  years  since, 
and  from  the  day  of  its  dedication,  the  Bethel  flag 
has  been  displayed  above  it  every  Sunday,  and 
the  gospel  faithfully  preached  fi-om  its  pulpit. 
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Do  you  wonder  at  this  ? 
Would  you  be  surprised  that  a  starving 
man  should  be  indifterent  to  the  charms  of 
ever  so  beautiful  a  landscape  ?  or  that  he 
should  not  thank  you  for  opening  your  house 
to  him,  if  there  vrere  no  meat  in  it,  though 
the  walls  were  hung  with  exquisite  paintings, 
and  he  could  hear  within  the  most  delicious 
music  or  the  most  powerful  lecture  on  the 
dangers  of  gluttony  ?  "Would  he  wait,  think 
you,  for  you  to  convince  him  that  music  and 
the  fine  arts  and  eloquence  are  more  noble, 
more  worthy  a  man's  highest  aspjirations  than 
cookery  ? 

When  a  sailor  bounds  on  shore,  suddenly 
released  from  the  unnatural  privations  and 
cruel  contractions  of  his  floating  prison,  ex- 
citing recreation  is  his  natural  aliment.  He 
pursues  it  as  a  famishing  man  does  food,  and 
should  be  met  in  seeking  it  only  with  tender 
sympathy  and  hearty  good-fellowship  by 
those  wishing  his  good.  It  is  often  as  much 
spiritual  longing  as  animal  passion  that  he 
attempts  to  satisfy,  when  he  is  seduced  and 
absorbed  by  such  miserable  means  as  are, 
almost  alone,  now  oftered  in  our  great  cities 
to  answer  the  wants  of  his  natural  functions 
and  tastes. 

Let  me  tell  you  the  shore  history  of  a 
young  Irishman  that  landed  with  me  in  New- 
York  about  his  twentieth  birth-day,  after  an 
absence  from  Christian  lands  of  more  than 
five  years.  lie  was  now  on  shore  less  than 
a  month,  in  circumstances  and  with  desires 
more  than  usually  favorable  to  the  resusci- 
tation of  the  moral  life  that  so  long  a  resi- 
dence in  the  gloom  of  a  forecastle  might  well 
be  supposed  to  have  stifled. 

Having  a  large  sum  of  money  coming  to 
him,  and  forewarned  of  the  danger  he  would 
be  in,  he  had  promised  to  keep  clear  of  bad 
company,  and,  as  soon  as  he  could,  to  return 
home  to  visit  and  relieve  his  widowed  mother, 


Much  good,  we  think,  has  been  done  here,  and 
hundreds  of  sailors  have  here  professed  to  be  con- 
verted from  the  error  of  their  ways.  Yet  we 
must  admit  that  our  success  has  not  equalled  our 
wishes  or  expectations.  We  have,  perhaps,  in  all 
respects,  the  best  mariners'  church  edifice  in  the 
world,  with  every  facility  for  benefiting  seamen 
and  their  families. 

What  is  done  for  these  men  should  be  done 
quickly,  for  they  live  not  out  half  their  days.  I 
weep  as  I  think  how  many  of  them  move  among 
us  unregarded,  and  die,  no  man  seeming  to  cara 
for  their  souls. — Frmn  a  letter  of  the  Rev.  James 
H.  Perry. 

36 
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whom  lie  had  left  in  poverty  near  Belfast. 
Within  twenty-four  hours  after  we  reached 
New- York,  I  heard  that  he  was  tipsy.  I  knew 
that  he  was  not  fond  of  liquor,  and  that  he 
Avould  have  yielded  to  no  slight  temptation. 
The  next  day  I  went  to  him,  and  fortunately 
finding  him  alone,  and  knowing  not  what  to 
do  with  himself,  I  took  him  to  see  a  part  of 
the  city  that  sailors  seldom  are  to  be  found 
in.  He  admired  the  fine  ladies,  laughed  at 
the  fine  gentlemen,  wondered  at  the  splen- 
dor of  the  shops  and  the  stateliness  of  the 
public  buildings ;  he  stood  with  awe  under 
the  dome  of  the  Exchange,  and  watched 
with  delight  the  sparkling  flow  of  the  foun- 
tain. We  took  passage  on  the  forecastle  of 
an  omnibus,  and  were  rattled  up  to  Union 
square,  and  then  rumbled  back  in  the  cabin 
of  a  railroad  car.  At  the  gate  of  the  Park, 
he  made  a  famous  bargain  with  an  apple- 
woman,  and  almost  directly  after  slid  all  the 
change  she  left  him  of  a  dollar  into  the  box 
of  the  blind  sailor.  We  sat  down,  and  then 
threw  ourselves  flat  upon  the  close  green 
turf,  and  laughed  as  we  reminded  each  other 
of  having  been  so  stretched  out  together  six 
.months  before  on  the  thin  limpsey  weeds  of 
an  island  of  orange  trees  and  bananas  in  the 
Pacific.  We  snatched  handfuls  of  grass  and 
threw  it  in  each  other's  faces,  and  rolled 
over  and  over  on  it  like  a  couple  of  children. 
Then  we  lay  silent,  each  perhaps  looking  be- 
yond the  trees  above  us,  until  we  were  sud- 
denly roused  by  an  ugly  man  with  a  rattan 
switch,  who  threatened  to  show  us  the  inside 
of  the  Tombs  if  he  caught  us  on  the  city 
grass  again. 

A  glass  of  iced  and  richly-flavored  soda- 
water  at  Rushton's  made  him  declare  that 
he  would  never  want  to  taste  grog  again. 
Then  we  went  into  the  Museum,  where  he 
had  his  fortune  told,  being  promised  a  dark- 
eyed  maiden  and  a  cow  and  a  cottage,  which 
made  him  wince  and  blush,  and  for  some 
time  sober  and  abstracted ;  laughing,  never- 
theless, and  assuring  me  that  he  was  not 
superstitious. 

After  eating  a  supper  of  to  him  strange 
Yankee  dishes,  and  bowling  a  string  of  ten- 
pins at  a  "  temperance  alley,"  I  furnished 
him  with  some  "  real  Spanish  cigars,"  and 
moored  him  in  the  smoking-room  of  the 
Sailors'  Home.  A  whimpering  widow-wo- 
man, who  was  here  "  waitin'  for  some  wash- 
in'  from  the  sailor  gentlemen,"  and  who 
i' never  smoked,  ox  chawed,  or  snuffed,  or 


drinked,  thank  the  Lord,"  though  she  cer- 
tainly enjoyed  the  atmosphere,  spun  him  a 
tedious  yarn  about  the  loss  of  her  husband, 
"  which  mysteriously  disappeared  two  years 
ago  last  first  o'  May,  and  hadn't  been 
heard  on  since,  never."  He  at  length 
stopped  her  ofi"  by  launching  some  money 
into  her  lap,  and  telling  her  to  belai/  that, 
and  then  went  out  on  to  the  balcony  to  see 
a  monkey  and  listen  to  a  hand-organ,  and 
soon  after  to  a  wooden-legged  man-o'-war's- 
man  sino'ino-  doleful  ballads.  When  I  left 
him,  he  declared  it  had  been  a  "jolly 
day." 

The  next  day  he  deposited  his  money 
with  Captain  Richardson,  the  steward,  joined 
a  temperance  club,  and,  for  about  a  fortnight 
after  I  left  town,  remained  at  the  Home, 
generally,  I  believe,  continuing  sober,  re- 
spectable, and  regular  in  his  attendance  on 
the  religious  exercises  of  the  house.  But 
then,  failing  to  get  a  berth,  as  he  wished,  in 
a  ship  for  Belfast,  he  got  blue,  and  resorted, 
as  he  had  always  been  accustomed,  to  the 
amusement  of  dancing  and  music.  Jovial 
cheer  and  lewd  caresses,  which  in  New- York 
are  inseparable,  to  sailors,  from  music  and 
dancing,  soon  betrayed  his  better  impulses, 
and  swamped  his  conscience.  Mirth  was 
stimulated,  love  brutalized,  generosity  made 
reckless.  Resisting  remonstrances  and  ex- 
hortations, he  withdrew  his  five  years'  earn- 
ings, and  exchanged  the  restraints  and  com- 
forts of  the  Home  for  the  mad  freedom  and 
boisterous  conviviality  of  a  villanous  board- 
ing-house. As  a  rich  morsel,  he  was  sucked 
through  the  fangs  of  the  Five  Points,  to  bo 
cast  out  again  after  a  time,  fired  with  filthy 
disease,  crazed  with  drunkenness — a  miser- 
able, desperate  beggar. 

Once  more  his  obliging  landlord  helps 
him  to  forget  his  misery ;  and  when  again 
he  awakes  from  the  long  horrors  of  delirium 
tremens,  it  is  to  find  that  the  black  hole, 
which  he  has  thought  to  be  the  home  of 
demons,  is  the  only  less  fearful  forecastle, 
dark,  damp,  and  noisome,  of  a  rotten  old 
brig  in  which  the  land-shark  has  shipped 
him,  and  from  which  he  is  now  roused  out 
with  kicks  and  curses,  to  man  the  pump- 
brake,  and  be  worked  up  into  a  good 
enough  sailor  again  by  a  new  set  of  ty- 
rants. 

The  sequel  of  such  a  history  can  be  learned 
in  a  common  newspaper  paragraph,  in  small 
type,  such  as  the  following,  which,  a  few 
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months  after,  I  found  in  the  Journal  of 
Commerce : — 

"  Brig  Harbinger,  Fitzgivet,  "which  sailed  from 
this  port  May  19th,  for  Turk's  Island,  has  never  been 
heard  from,  and  is  given  up  as  lost.  No  insurance. 
Capt.  F.  leaves  a  wife  and  five  children." 

Such,  ray  pityinj^  reader,  is  the  life  of  our 
sailors  ;  such,  uuuamed  and  forgotten,  their 
death. 

As  a  body  of  the  world's  most  important 
laborers,  as  the  instruments  of  bringing  to- 
gether in  brotherly  interest,  preparatory  to 
the  great  union  in  one  kingdom — the  king- 
dom of  peace,  the  kingdom  of  Christ — of  all 
the  nations,  judge  you  if  society  is  doing  all 
that  it  ought  for  their  improvement,  even 
for  its  own  sake.  Ask  yourself.  Christian 
brother,  with  what  effect  a  Mussulman  dervish 
would  preach,  in  our  ports,  the  devotion  and 
morality  of  the  Koran — truth,  cleanliness, 
hospitality,  abstinence,  and  resignation  to  the 
will  of  Allah — if  he  had  been  brought  to  us 
by  a  crew  of  Mussulmans,  who  were  con- 
stantly, openly  in  our  sti'eets,  grossly,  boast- 
fully violating  half  our  natural  instinctive 
laws  of  decency,  honor,  and  humanity  ? 
With  what  propriety  or  prospect  of  success 
would  he  leave  his  ship  to  try  to  make  men 
better  on  shore  ?  Judge  you,  then,  simply, 
if  it  is  economical  for  those  who  send  mis- 
sionaries to  the  heathen  to  do  no  more  for 
seamen.  Judge  you  if  it  is  good  husbandry 
for  us  to  do  nothing  for  this  home-lot  of  ours 
but  sow  seed.  Why,  in  God's  name,  should 
we  not  grub  up  the  stumps,  and  cast  off  the 
stones,  and  burn  the  bushes,  as  well  as  be 
for  ever  sending  sowers,  and  wasting  good 
seed? 

I  have  already  intimated  what  some  of 
the  rocks  and  thorns  are  that  landsmen  are 
accountable  for,  and  shown  what  instruments 
can  sometimes  break  through  the  miserable 
deposit  of  vice,  and  bring  up  the  virgin  soil. 
With  the  improvement  of  our  cities ;  with  the 
formation  of  free  public  parks  and  gardens, 
and  rational  and  healthy  places  of  exercise 
and  amusement ;  with  the  cleansing  of  such 
sinks  as  the  Points  and  the  Hook  in  New- 
York,  and  Ann  street  in  Boston  ;  with  the 
establishment  of  hberal,  honest,  pleasant, 
and  suitable  habitations  for  them,  like  the 
Sailors'  Home  ;  with  reputable  employment 
and  a  comfortable  living  for  honest  labor,* 


*  The  object  of  the  Employment  Society,  the 
Shirt  Sewers'  Union,  Sailors'  Wives  Association,  <fec. 


plainly  opened  and  assured  to  the  poor, 
ignorant,  homeless,  abandoned,  and,  by  all 
but  sailors,  scorned  and  unfriended  girls  of 
our  streets,  the  grasp  of  vice  and  recklessness 
may  be  slackened  on  them  while  they  are  on 
shore.  But  then  there  is  left  the  fierce 
influence  of  that  brutalizing  tyranny  which 
they  must  be  subject  to  at  sea.  Remember 
how  defensible  I  have  shown  this  to  be ;  how 
little  hope,  while  our  officers  grow  up  in  it, 
and  our  seamen  continue  to  expect  it,  and  so 
make  it  almost  necessary,  there  is  that  it  will 
be  greatly  mitigated. 

Is  there  not  some  way  by  which  new 
elements  of  confidence,  good  temper,  and 
sobriety  of  feeling  maybe  introduced  at  the 
same  time  among  both  oflScers  and  men  ? 

I  shall  offer  suggestivelj^,  and  with  unas- 
sumed  deference  to  the  practical  wisdom  of 
those  whose  business  it  is  to  regard  me,  that 
there  might  be  prepared  some  such  infusion 
by  the  establishment  of  mercantile  naval 
training  schools,  and  a  system  for  educating 
a  body  of  seafaring  young  men,  so  that  they 
would  escape  a  part  at  least  of  the  bad 
influences  from  which  the  service  now  suffers. 

Without  going  into  details,  let  me  sketch 
in  outline  what  this  might  be,  and  glance  at 
its  probable  operation.  Small,  and  hardly 
perceptible,  could  we  expect  to  find  its  im- 
mediate results,  yet  they  might  open  a 
channel  through  which,  eventually,  should 
set  an  immeasurable  tide  of  good. 

Suppose  then,  first,  you  start  a  school  in 
which  a  boy  may  be  instructed  not  only  in 
common  school  studies,  but  in  knotting, 
splicing,  laying  aloft,  reeving  studding-sail 
gear,  making  sinnett,  sewing,  rigging,  boxing 
the  compass,  and  a  great  deal  of  light  sea- 
manship, which  may  be  taught  him  (as  I 
have  evidence)  almost  as  well  on  shore  as  at 
sea ;  and  all  this,  with  the  habits  of  order 
and  disciplined  action,  in  combination  with 
others,  which  distinguishes  the  good  seaman, 
he  would  obtain  without  being  subject  to 
degradation  and  brutality.  He  would  then 
be  well  started  to  go  afloat,  able  and  ambi- 
tious to  make  his  knowledge  and  dexterity 
practically  useful,  and  to  rapidly  add  to  his 
acquirements  and  skill.  Tastes  and  habits 
of  judicious  and  intelligent  recreation  might 
also  have  been  cultivated  in  him,  that  would 
go  far,  for  a  whole  life,  to  weaken  the  tempta- 
tions of  low  and  baneful  amusements. 

Boys  so  prepared  would  be  worth  much 
more  than  ordinary  green  hands ;  and  for 
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this,  when  they  were  sent  to  sea,  some  un- 
usual regard  for  their  comfort  and  care  to 
instruct  them  might  be  justly  demanded  of 
their  masters.  Whether  they  should  be 
actually  apprenticed  with  such  stipulations 
in  their  indentures,  may  be  questionable.  I 
am  myself  inclined  to  think  that  the  British 
usage  only  needs  some  modifications  to  be 
desirably  introduced  into  our  service.  But, 
at  any  rate,  some  sort  of  effective  claim  upon 
the  master  should  be  had  for  as  much  kind- 
ness and  care  for  them  as  would  exempt  a 
man  from  prosecution  for  ill  treatment  of  a 
horse  by  the  Societies  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  on  shore.  I  would  not 
attempt  to  interfere  with  hard  work,  hard 
fare,  and  hard  knocks,  where  they  were  not 
most  obviously  outrageous  and  criminal ; 
but  I  would  have  it  seen  to,  that  they  were 
not  allowed  to  die  from  neglect,  or  to  have 
their  spirits  broken  or  demonized  by  tyranny 
or  scornful  disregard,  without  satisfaction  to 
public  justice.  I  would  insist,  too,  that  at 
sea  they  should  have  leisure  for  other  duties 
than  merely  working,  eating,  and  sleeping. 

The  captain  has  listened  to  me  while  I 
opened  this  plan  in  silence,  puffing  thick 
clouds  of  smoke  upon  it,  as  I  imagined,  with 
disdain  ;  but  here  he  suddenly  interrupts 
me,  saying,  with  his  hand  outstretched,  and 
a  very  hard  old  English  word  to  emphasize 
the  declaration,  that  if  there  was  such  a 
school,  his  own  son  should  go  to  it.  I  am 
surprised  at  his  favorable  feeling  until  he  tells 
me  that  he  used  to  swear  that  no  son  of  his 
should  ever  go  to  sea,  but  that  two  of  them 
have  already  run  away,  and  a  third  will  no 
doubt  soon  follow  in  their  wake.  One  of 
them  is  now  second  officer  of  a  California 
steamer,  the  other — it  is  very  long  since 
they  have  heard  from  him.  "  By  the  way," 
he  adds,  as  soon  as  he  has  secured  the  fire  in 
his  cigar,  "  you  should  teach  the  boys  to 
swim ;"  and  after  a  few  puffs  more,  he  sug- 
gests several  other  accomplishments  which 
would  be  useful  to  them  either  as  seamen 
or  officers,  but  which  it  is  difficult  for  one  to 
get  time  or  opportunity  to  acquire  at  sea. 

To  include  these,  it  would  be  necessary 
considerably  to  extend  my  plan.  "Why  not 
do  so  ? 

Well,  then,  suppose  you  have  in  connec- 
tion with  your  school  provision  for  the  in- 
struction of  young  officers  in  theoretical 
navigation,  and  of  marine  engineers  and 
shipbuilders  in  the  mathematics  and  science 


of  their  duties.  Let  plain  lectures  be  given 
occasionally  at  the  institution  in  meteorology 
and  astronomy,  with  directions  how  to  use 
instruments  and  take  observations  for  scien- 
tific purposes.  Let  simple  instructions  be 
offered  in  medicine  and  surgery,*  and  in 
other  sciences  that  are  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  shipmasters,  and  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  which  by  them  would  be  the  means 
of  saving  thousands  of  lives.  Have  the 
means,  with  an  instructor,  for  learning  to 
swim ;  to  construct  rafts  ;  to  rig  jury-sails, 
jury-masts,  rudders,  &c. ;  to  practise  with 
signals  ;  to  communicate  with  stranded 
wrecks,  &c. 

Such  privileges,  with  a  museum,  library, 
reading-room,  musical  exercises,  and  recrea- 
tive exercise-grounds,  which  might  be  added, 
would  be  greatly  attractive  to  any  intelligent 
seaman.  Suppose,  then,  you  have  lodgings 
and  accommodations  near  by,  and  offer  a 
home  in  them  as  agreeable  as  possible  con- 
sistent with  decency,  at  prices  according  to 
the  quality,  for  all  classes  of  seafaring  men 
who  are  willing  to  enjoy  themselves  while 
ashore,  free  from  sottish  and  licentious  temp- 
tations. 

Here  the  young  seaman  who  wished  to 
rise  in  the  service  would,  in  the  intervals 
which  he  could  afford  to  make  between  his 
voyages,  continue  the  studies  commenced  in 
the  primary  naval  school,  and,  without  deny- 
ing himself  the  pleasures  of  the  shore,  might 
obtain  both  knowledge  and  skill,  which,  with 
the  experience  and  information  he  acquired 
while  at  sea,  would  recommend  him  and 
prepare  him  for  higher  responsibilities  and 
proportionate  reward. 

Does  it  not  seem  that  thus  might  be  gra- 
dually infused  into  our  merchant  marine  not 
only  a  class  of  more  trustworthy  officers  and 
rehable  men,  but  a  general  spirit  of  morality 
and  civilization,  worthy  to  be  associated  with 
the  energy,  bravery,  and  skill  which  distin- 
guishes the  American  sailor,  and  upon  and 
through  which  more  distinctly  religious  en- 
terprises might  reasonably  hope  and  pray 
and  labor  for  God's  blessing  ? 

If  I  should  now  be  asked,  whose  business 
it  is  to  attend  to  this  proposal,  my  reply 


*  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  shipmasters 
to  attempt  the  most  critical  surgical  operations, 
amputations,  die,  and  the  most  villanous  use  of 
the  contents  of  the  medicine-chest  is  constantly 
made  by  them. 
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would  be,  that  the  shipowners,  the  ship- 
builders and  fitters,  the  importers  and  ex- 
porters, the  merchants,  are  nearest  to  the 
work.  Let  them  take  hold  of  it  at  once, 
as  an  important  educational  measure,  and  as 
affecting  the  character  of  that  class  on  whom, 
in  case  of  war,  the  defense  of  our  vast  coast 
must  in  a  great  degree  depend.  It  should  be 
liberally  assisted  by  the  State.  It  should  be 
directed  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  or 
some  other  mercantile  organization  of  the 
ports  with  which  it  is  connected. 

I  would  urge  such  associations  also  to 
form  rules  for  the  provisioning  of  ships,  and 
regulations  for  improving  the  circumstances 
and  securing  manly  treatment  to  the  sailor 
whose  ship  hails  from  their  port,  and  to  en- 
deavor to  have  those  who  disregard  these 
rules  disgraced,  and  those  who  evade  or 
break  the  laws  of  the  nation  on  this  subject 
detected  and  punished. 

I  hope  my  readers  are  ready  to  pardon 
the  strong  personal  interest  which  has  de- 
tained me  so  long  on  this  subject.  I  know 
it  is  not  one  of  the  most  general  public  inter- 
est ;  but  the  very  apathy  and  ignorance 
common  with  regard  to  it,  require  me  to 
make  the  most  of  every  fitting  opportunity 
of  stirring  up  reflection  and  urging  action 
upon  it.  I  care  not  for  any  particular  plan, 
only  that  jjublic  opinion  be  brought  to  bear 


upon  the  causes  of  the  vice  and  misery,  the 
cruelty  and  neglect  which  so  degrade  this 
humble  but  most  important  class  of  our  citi- 
zens. It  is  a  disgrace  to  our  merchants  ;  it 
is  a  stain  upon  our  country  ;  it  is  a  blot  upon 
the  face  of  our  claim  to  Christianity  and 
civilization. 

It  will  be  thought  that  I  have  spoken  too 
severely  of  the  character  of  our  shipmasters, 
I  have  not  a  word  to  take  back,  not  an  epi- 
thet to  modify.  I  re-assert  the  truth  of  such 
instances  of  tyranny  as,  while  writing,  I  have 
been  reminded  of.  I  know  that  I  could 
bring  proof  to  a  court  to-morrow  of  much 
more  infamous  cases  than  any  of  them,  that 
yet  wholly  escape  the  vigilance  of  law,  and 
with  which  public  opinion  does  never  trou- 
ble itself. 

But  no  man  more  highly  appreciates  the 
many  noble  qualities  that  distinguish  the 
great  number  of  these  men.  No  one  is 
more  ready  to  pardon  them  and  see  their 
excusability  for  that  which  is  detestable  in 
them.  It  is  hardly  necessary,  I  hope,  to  add 
also  that  there  are  many  exceptions  to  the 
general  character  ;  men  who  have  in  all 
respects  conquered  and  risen  superior  and 
uncontaminated  from  the  midst  of  the  influ- 
ences I  have  explained.  For  them,  no  one 
can  have  a  deeper  respect  or  more  sincere 
friendliness  than  I. 
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The  beetle  from  the  furrow  goes, 
The  bird  is  on  the  sheltering  limb, 

And  in  the  twilight's  pallid  close 
Sits  the  gray  evening,  hushed  and  dim. 

In  the  blue  west  the  sun  is  down, 
And  soft  the  fountain  washes  o'er 

Green  limes  and  hyacinths  so  brown 
As  never  fountain  washed  before. 

I  scarce  can  hear  the  curlew  call, 

I  scarce  can  feel  the  night-wind's  breath ; 

I  only  see  the  shadows  fall, 
I  only  feel  this  chill  is  death. 


At  morn  the  bird  will  leave  the  bough, 
The  beetle  o'er  the  furrow  run. 

But  with  the  darkness  falling  now. 
The  morning  for  my  eyes  is  done. 

Piping  his  ditty  low  and  soft, 

If  sliepherd  chance  to  cross  the  wold, 
Bound  homeward  from  the  flowery  croft, 

And  the  white  tendance  of  his  fold, 

And  find  me  lying  fast  asleep, 
Be  inspiration  round  him  thrown. 

That  he  may  dig  down  very  deep, 
Where  never  any  sunshine  shone. 


My  life  has  been  unbroken  gloom. 
No  friend  my  dying  hour  will  see — 

Oh,  wherefore  should  he  ask  for  room 
In  consecrated  ground  for  me  ? 
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FRANCE. 

Loins  Napoleon  is  apparently  of  one  mind 
with  that  Irish  servant  who,  having  received 
notice  to  leave  from  his  master,  said  :  "  If  you 
don't  know  when  you  have  a  good  servant,  / 
know  when  1  have  got  a  good  place ;  and  I  will 
not  go!"  The  Prince  is  resolved  to  be  re- 
elected to  his  presidency  against  the  express 
terms  of  the  Constitution.  He  knows  that  if 
he  goes  down  now — 

"  If  he  falls  now,  he  falls  like  Lucifer, 
Never  to  rise  again." 

A  few  months  ago,  he  made  a  strong  effort  to 
push  the  Constitution  out  of  his  way — to 
abolish  it,  and  get  another  framed  of  a  more 
accommodating  nature.  But  the  National 
Assembly  defeated  his  purpose.  He  then 
perceived  that,  ever  since  his  election  to  the 
President's  chair,  he  had  been  miscalculating 
his  chances.  During  that  time  he  had  en- 
forced the  system  of  reaction,  and  allied  him- 
self Avith  the  party  of  "  order"  and  conservat- 
ism. But,  in  so  doing,  he  had  violently 
offended  the  sense  of  that  moderate  republic- 
anism which  is  powerful  in  France  by  his 
high-handed  suppression  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press.  This  republicanism  includes  Changar- 
nier,  Cavaignac  and  other  leading  men,  as 
well  as  the  Assembly ;  and  against  these  Louis 
Napoleon  found  himself  feebly  backed  by  the 
reactionists.  In  this  predicament,  he  bethinks 
himself  of  another  violent  resource — nothing 
less  than  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  May,  1849, 
by  which  he  himself  helped  to  abolish  uni- 
versal suffrage !  By  this  law,  he  fancied  he 
had  broken  the  power  of  the  democracy  he 
detests,  and  at  the  same  time  secured  the  ad- 
hesion of  the  Z^OMrf/eoisie  and  what  is  called  the 
party  of  order.  But  his  plans  were  baffled ; 
and  now,  perceiving  that  his  chance  of  re- 
election is  lost,  if  he  cannot  appeal  to  the 
masses  that  made  him  President  for  his  name's 
sake,  he  resolves,  without  hesitation  and 
without  a  blush,  to  beat  down  a  law  which 
incommodes  his  ambition,  and  to  open  once 
more  the  popular  flood-gates !  The  desperate 
ambition  of  the  man  is  indicated  by  such  a 
pohcy  as  this.  Rather  than  not  trample  on 
the  Constitution  and  remain  in  his  high  place, 
he  belies  and  repudiates  his  own  policy  of  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  and  embraces  that 
universal  suffrage  monster  at  which  he  has 
been  hacking  with  his  sword  or  truncheon 


this  many  a  day !  And  he  hopes  to  succeed; 
he  hopes  to  awaken  once  more  the  Napoleonic 
enthusiasm  of  the  masses,  and  be  borne  into 
power  by  the  force  of  their  ignorant  instincts. 
He  certainly  inherits  his  uncle's  contemptuous 
opinion  of  French  human  nature  ;  and  history 
seems  to  declare  that  a  good  deal  of  that  con- 
temptuous opinion  was  richly  merited.  It 
was  disgraceful  to  the  Frenchmen  of  a  bygone 
generation  that,  having  done  so  much  in  the 
name  of  freedom,  they  should  basely  lie  down 
and  let  a  victorious  little  homicide  trample 
them  and  their  liberties  into  the  mud,  and 
then  satisfy  their  souls  with  military  bulletins. 
If,  after  the  despotic  manoeuvres  of  Louis  Na- 
poleon, the  people  will  still  raise  him  to  the 
President's  chair  or  any  other  seat,  then  the 
judgment  of  the  world  must  be  reversed  after 
all,  and  the  Bonapartes  acquitted  of  all  blame 
for  keeping  down  so  worthless  and  miserable 
a  people. 

"Ay,  down  to  the  dust  with  them,  slaves  as  they  are !" 

The  resignation  of  the  Ministry,  which  took 
place  towards  the  close  of  last  month,  seemed 
to  embarrass  the  President.  But  his  organs 
preserved  a  confident  tone,  and  a  new  Min- 
istry was  announced,  after  several  ineffectual 
attempts  to  construct  one.  The  names  of  this 
Ministry  are  strange,  and  have  no  meaning  to 
foreign  ears;  but  it  is  stated  that  the  majority 
of  them  are  disposed  to  aid  in  repealing  the 
law  of  May,  184:9.  The  Committee  of  Per- 
manence, wbich  the  National  Assembly  has 
left  in  session  during  its  own  prorogation,  is 
keeping  strict  watch  on  the  progress  of  events. 
In  this  committee  sit  Generals  Cavaignac, 
Changarnier,  Bedeau,  and  other  influential 
men  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the  President, 
and  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
the  present  crisis.  The  Legitimists  are,  in 
this  matter,  on  the  side  of  the  Republicans ; 
they  liold  themselves  ready  to  thwart  the 
ambition  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  any  attempt 
at  supreme  power.  Such  is  the  deplorable 
condition  of  the  French  nation  ;  its  Govern- 
ment a  loose,  ricketty,  uncertain  despotism, 
tottering  upon  the  verge  of  insurrection,  and 
ready  to  be  swept  away,  at  a  week's  warning, 
in  one  more  tempest  of  blood  and  gunpowder. 
Can  it  be  possible  that  the  Legitimist  orator, 
Berryer,  is  right,  after  all,  when  he  vehe- 
mently exclaims  that  the  French  are  not  fit 
for  republicanism ;  that  monarchy  is  the  form 
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of  government  which  best  suits  the  genius  of 
that  galhmt  and  theatrical  people  ?  Political 
prophets  have  declared  that  France  Avill  not 
iae  a  republic  in  six  months.  The  eyes  of 
Europe  are  pretty  steadily  fixed  on  France 
just  now.  It  is  stated,  on  authority,  that  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  being  rather  low  in 
funds,  would  reduce  his  army  considerably, 
but  hesitates  to  do  so  till  the  French  crisis 
shall  have  shown  itself  less  threatening.  At 
the  first  sound  of  insurrection  in  France,  the 
other  peoples  of  the  continent  would  fall  to 
the  old  barricading  business.  And  so  the 
despots  are  standing  to  their  arms. 


KOSSUTH  IN  ENGLAND. 

KossuLH,  though  a  Avandering  man,  has  not 
ceased  to  do  remarkable  things.  He  seems  to 
be  still  waging  the  war  of  Hungary,  and  indeed 
not  without  a  considerable  degree  of  success. 
For  a  short  time,  people  in  this  country  were 
under  the  impression  that  he  had  quarrelled 
with  the  officers  of  the  ship  Mississippi  on 
the  passage  to  Gibraltar ;  but  the  arrival  of 
that  vessel  in  this  country  has  put  an  end  to 
that  misapprehension,  the  officers  having  de- 
clared that  nothing  of  an  unfriendly  nature 
took  place  between  Kossuth  and  themselves. 
These  slanders,  therefore,  of  some  xVustrian 
tool  have  been  utterly  extinguished.  Having 
arrived  at  Gibraltar,  and  finding  that  the 
orders  of  the  Mississippi  did  not  permit  her 
to  go  out  of  her  course  in  the  direction  of 
England,  Kossuth,  his  family,  and  a  few  of 
his  suite  embarked  in  the  Madrid,  and  reached 
Southampton  on  the  23d  of  October. 

The  reception  of  Kossuth  by  the  munici- 
pality and  public  of  Southampton  was  very 
enthusiastic  and  even  affectionate,  the  warmth 
of  feeling  on  tlie  occasion  being  naturally 
enhanced  by  the  appearance  of  his  wife  and 
three  children — two  boys  and  a  girl,  the  eld- 
est about  fourteen.  From  the  moment  of  his 
landing,  the  Magyar  patriot  displayed  to  his 
gratified  audiences  an  accomplishment  for 
which  they  were  not  entirely  prepared :  he 
made  speeches  m  English.  During  his  im- 
prisonment in  Asia  Minor,  he  was  sedulously 
learning  our  language,  and  was  fond  of  re- 
freshing his  studies  by  the  perusal  of  Shak- 
speare.  And  so,  when  he  first  addressed  the 
crowd  at  the  house  of  the  Mayor  of  South- 
ampton with,  "  I  beg  you  will  excuse  my  bad 
English.  Seven  weeks  back  I  was  a  prisoner 
in  Kutayah,  now  I  am  a  free  man,"  he  was 
cheered  as  much  for  his  correct  syntax  and 
intonation  as  any  thing  else.  But  he  con- 
tinued to  speak  admirably.  Indeed,  if  he 
spoke  the  speeches  as  they  are  set  down,  he 
must  be  a  man  of  extraordinary  powers. 
His  victory  over  the  English  in  tliis  way  is 
tantamount  in  arduousness  to  a  victory  over 


the  Austrians  ;  from  which  we  may  see  that 
Kossuth  was  still  a  conqueror  at  Kutayah. 
But  we  have  no  doubt  the  reporters  in  his 
case  did  for  him  somctliing  of  what  reporters 
do  for  every  public  speaker — saving  Daniel 
Webster  or  Henry  Clay.  ISTevertheless,  Kos- 
suth's speeches  at  Southampton  exhibited  a 
good  deal  of  the  earnest,  ardent,  impassioned 
Governor  of  Hungary.  The  Times  and  Morn- 
ing Chronicle  (Loudon)  newspapers  are  fore- 
most among  the  few  who  ridicule  or  denounce 
Kossuth  ;  but  their  reporters  have  given  him 
pretty  fairly.  The  gentleman  of  the  Itmes 
says  that  his  bluisli-gray  eyes  reminded  him 
of  O'Connell's.  When  "  God  save  tho 
Queen"  had  been  played,  Kossuth  came  for- 
ward bare-headed,  and  said  :  "  It  is  a  glorious 
sight  to  behold  a  queen  on  the  throne  repre- 
senting the  principle  of  liberty."  He  then 
called  for  three  cheers  for  her.  Kossuth  is 
not  that  rash,  uncalculatingman  people  would 
have  us  believe.  The  Mayor  in  his  robes, 
and  surrounded  by  the  Corporation,  addressed 
him  in  a  very  fine  strain,  linking  the  name  of 
the  Hun  with  the  kindred  names  of  Sydney, 
Hampden  and  Washington.  How  miserably 
the  name  and  character  of  a  Louis  Napoleon 
shrink  in  comparison  with  this  immortal 
brotherhood!  In  his  reply  to  the  address, 
Kossuth  showed  how  well  he  understood  tho 
old  principle  of  liberty  Avhich  has  lived  through 
the  English  Constitution  for  a  thousand  years, 
and  which  bears  its  "bright  consummate 
flower"  upon  our  own  soil.  He  spoke  of  the 
old  county  and  mnmd'pal/ederations  of  Eng- 
land, existing  (the  first,  at  least)  in  the  Saxon 
times  ;  recognized  them  as  the  guaranties  of 
public  liberty  in  both  hemispheres,  and  con- 
trasted them  with  tlie  fatal  principles  of  cen- 
t7'alization  obtaining  in  France  and  other 
countries.  He  expressed  himself  full  of  gra- 
titude for  the  interference  of  England  in  his 
case,  and  full  of  hope  for  Hungary  and  the 
world  from  "Britannia"  and  the  "young 
giant"  of  tlie  other  hemisphere.  If  England 
will  really  merit  the  ardent  eulogy  pronounced 
upon  her  by  Kossuth,  she  would  indeed  be 
queenly  and  glorious  among  the  powers  of 
the  world. 

On  the  24th,  Kossuth  was  entertained  at 
the  house  of  Mayor  Andrews  at  Winchester. 
On  the  Avay  to  that  place,  the  Hungarian  wa.s 
an  object  of  great  interest  with  the  Englisli 
peasantry  and  artizans,  who  grasped  his  hand 
Avhenever  they  could.  One  honest  fellow, 
electrified  out  of  his  English  sobriety  by  the 
mere  look  of  M.  Kossuth,  came  forward  to 
inform  him  that  he  (John)  was  a  laboring  man 
and  a  patriot,  whereupon  the  Hun  made  him 
liappy  by  bowing  his  homage  to  so  praise- 
worthy a  character.  Another  Avorking-man 
came  up  courageously  A\'ith  a  glass  of  ale, — • 
doubtless  real  stingo, — Avhich  he  presented  to 
the  ex-governor  of  Hungarv.    The  latter  took 
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it,  and  drank  to  the  health  of  the  good  old 
city  of  "Winchester  in  a  draught  of  its  good 
ale.     And  so  they  passed  along,  the  people 
every  Avhere  accepting  the  pageant  and  the 
man  as  belonging  to  themselves  alone.     At 
the  Mayor's  banquet,  attended  by  Lord  Dud- 
ley Stuart  and  our  consul,  Mr.  Croskey,  among 
others,  Kossuth  made  his  great  pronuncia- 
mento^  set  forth  the  cause  and  the  catastrophe 
of  Hungary,  and  fully  succeeded  in  overcom- 
ing the  prejudices  and  winning  the  favor  of 
the  great  majority  of  the   English  people. 
Altogether,  it  was  and  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable, and  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most 
eifective  manifestoes  of  our  time  ;  and  shows 
emphatically  that  the  war  of  Hungary  is  not 
at  an  end.      Kossuth  explained,  in  the  first 
place,  the  condition  of  Hungaiy  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  showing  that 
the  Hungarians  fought  for  their  own  nation 
and  Constitution,  not  for  any  abstract  revolu- 
tionary principle.     Before  this  fatal  war,  the 
country  contained  half  a  million  of  nobles — the 
privileged  class — the  rest  of  the  people  being 
the  a<^sc7'2jj^i^?e5t5,without  any  political  rights. 
For  a  series  of  j'ears  the  Austrian  influence 
was  corrupting  the  Government  of  Hungary, 
and  preparing  for  a  union  which  should  absorb 
its  nationality.     Under  these  circumstances, 
the  Hungarian  patriots  had  long  seen  the  ne- 
cessity of  opposing  to  Austria  a  more  effect- 
ive force  than  the  half  million  of  Magyar 
nobles  could  put  forth,  and  the  emancipation 
of  the  fourteen  millions  of  the  people  was  dis- 
cussed.   But  the  imperial  Govermnent  always 
contrived  to  obstruct  this  project,  and  it  was 
delayed  up  to  1848.     Kossuth  was  one  of  the 
most  ardent  emancipationists,  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  troubles  of  1848,  he  proposed 
and  carried  the  enfranchisement  of  the  pea- 
santry.    Throughout  his  speech,  he  showed 
that  he  acted  with  the  Parliament  of  Hun- 
gary.    After  the  Emancipation  Act,  he  went 
with  the  Arch-duke  Palatine  to  A^'ienna,  bear- 
ing for  the  sanction  of  the  Emperor  the  new 
laws  which  the  Hungarian  Parliament  had 
just  passed.     Vienna  was  at  this  time  in  re- 
volt, and  when  Kossuth  urged  the  claims  of 
Hungary  and  also  the  rights  of  the  imperial 
population,  the  Emperor  sent  for  him,  and 
promised  that  he  would  sign  the  Hungarian 
Constitution  if  Vienna  coulclonly  heTceptqiiiet. 
The  city  icas  kopt  quiet.    "It  was,"  said  Kos- 
suth, "  one  of  taose  curious  examples  of  the  vi- 
cissitudes \)i  human  life  in  which  myself,  an 
humble  son  of  Hungary",  was  in  a  position  to 
hold  the  destinies  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  in 
these  hands!"   "  Here," says  the  Times'  repor- 
ter, "M.  Kossuth  made  a  powerful  impression 
by  the  energy  of  his  manner,  stretching  out 
both  his  hands  as  he  finished  the  sentence."  He 
certainly  swayed  liis  audience  a  good  deal  by 
his  impassioned  mode.     He  took  tlie  Eternal 
'to  witness  that  the  house  of  Hapsburg  owed 


its  existence  as  a  dynasty  to  him,  and  the  de- 
claration was  followed  by  tremendous  cheer- 
ing. He  could  not  fail  to  move  his  hearers, 
being  greatly  moved  himself.  When  he  spoke 
of  his  dead  friend  Bathyany,  he  was  moved 
to  tears ;  and  also  when  he  spoke  of  Hun- 
gary, assailed  by  Austria  on  one  side  and 
the  Czar  on  the  other,  with  not  a  single 
friend  in  Europe  to  help  her !  The  Times^ 
reporter  has  made  the  most  of  these  tears,  for 
the  purpose  of  depreciating  the  man  who 
shed  them.  Certainly  the  Hungarian  nature 
is  difi'erent  from  the  Anglo-Saxon ;  for  all  the 
Magyars  were  moved  to  tears  on  the  recep- 
tion of  Kossuth,  and  it  must  have  looked  odd 
to  the  colder  Englishmen. 

Kossuth  seemed  to  be  in  his  element  on. 
this  occasion,  as  if  he  felt  he  was  still  work- 
ing for  Hungary.  After  his  own  speech,  he 
rose  for  a  moment  to  state  that  in  Hungary 
there  was  no  aristocracy  of  race,  but  simply 
of  birth. 

Mr.  Cobden  spoke  also,  and  dwelt  on  the 
heartless  and  unbrotherly  conduct  of  the 
powers  who  witnessed,  without  protest,  the 
murder  of  Hungary  by  the  Czar.  Mr.  Cros- 
key, the  American  consul,  then  spoke,  and 
assured  Kossuth  of  an  ardent  and  honorable 
reception  in  the  United  States.  He  said  the 
policy  of  this  nation  was  non-interference ; 
but  that  the  time  was  nearly  come  when  the 
United  States  would  be  forced  to  take  a  more 
active  interest  in  European  politics.  This 
brought  up  Kossuth  again.  It  seemed  to 
inspire  him  with  new  ideas  of  English  and 
American  influences,  and  he  went  on  as  if  he 
had  not  spoken  before.  To  illustrate  his 
meaning  that  the  English  monarchy  and  the 
American  republic  were  good  Governments, 
and  could  only  show  which  was  the  best  by 
the  way  in  Avhich  they  acted,  he  told  the 
apologue  of  the  Eastern  Shah  and  his  three 
sons.  The  old  man  had  a  precious  ring,  which 
could  make  its  owner  agreeable  to  gods  and 
men,  and  not  knowing  to  which  of  his  boys 
to  leave  it,  he  got  two  others  made  like  it, 
and  left  them  one  apiece,  telling  them  that 
each  must  act  as  if  he  was  the  possessor  of 
the  true  one.  Thus,  with  an  oriental  inge- 
nuity, did  Kossuth  try  to  reconcile  his  par- 
tialities for  tlie  two  great  families  of  the  same 
stock.  He  expressed  the  most  fervent  respect 
for  the  United  States,  and  concluded  by  toast- 
ing the  sovereign  rights  of  the  people  and  the 
cessation  of  aU  despotisms. 

We  can  perceive  from  all  this  how  indis- 
pensable it  was  to  Kossuth  that  he  should  go 
to  England  in  the  first  instance.  There  was 
another  cause  for  his  turning  aside,  and  that 
was  the  placing  his  boys  at  an  English  school, 
and  leaving  his  daughter,  Wilhelmina,  Avith 
Richard  Cobden,  as  he  had  promised  to  do. 
But  these  reasons,  thougli  all-sufiicient,  were 
not  the  chief.    Kossuth  feels,  and  it  is  now 
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beginning  to  be  understood,  tbatit  was  chiefly 
to  the  politic  interference  of  England  he  owed 
his  safety  from  the  power  of  Austria.  But 
for  the  secret  backing  of  England,  the  Porte 
■would  have  either  sent  away  or  surrendered 
the  fugitive.  Nothing  but  the  influence  of 
England  could  make  Turkey  firm  against  the 
fi'owning  aspects  of  Russia  and  Austria.  The 
policy  of  England  at  this  moment  is  liberal. 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Palmerston  have  in- 
dicated this  on  the  part  of  the  Ministry.  The 
Neapolitan  Prince  Castelcicala  sent,  the  other 
day,  to  Palmerston  a  refutation  of  Gladstone's 
pamphlet,  which  exposed  the  horrors  of  the 
state  prisons  of  aSTaples.  Palmerston,  in  reply, 
said  he  did  not  believe  the  refutation,  and  did 
believe  the  original  charges — a  very  direct, 
imdiplomatic  sort  of  reply.  All  these  things 
are  favorable  indications  of  the  disposition  of 
England.  Lord  Palmerston  said  he  should 
be  happy  to  see  and  shake  hands  Avith  Kos- 
suth, which  simple  piece  of  English  courtesy 
will  certainly  have  the  full  force  of  a  Euro- 
pean demonstration. 

As  we  have  said,  Kossuth  is  still  carrying 
on  the  war.  "What  it  Avants  in  intensity,  it 
has  in  general  diffusion.  His  very  presence 
tends  to  awaken  high  and  noble  feelings. 
John  Bull  is  seized  Avith  a  fit  of  Orientalism 
and  poetry  in  presence  of  this  pilgrim — this 
Peter  the  Hermit  of  Hungarian  nationality. 
The  great  conservative  classes  are  conciliated, 
and  consider  him  a  A'ery  respectable  sort  of 
man — no  red  republican,  after  all ;  the  ministry 
lean  to  the  side  of  liberal  sentiments  ;  and  the 
people,  to  be  sure,  are  hoarse  Avith  hurraing. 
Kossuth  has  had  a  great  triumph  in  England, 
and  has  been  doing  the  Avork  of  liberty  Avith 
a  A-ast  amount  of  energy  and  discretion — 
admirable  discretion.  It  was  a  very  trifling 
indiscretion,  indeed,  to  denounce  sucli  a 
worthless  and  tottering  adventurer  as  Louis 
Napoleon.  Kossuth  lias  declined  to  accept  a 
public  banquet  in  London,  urging  that  he 
wishes  to  avoid  any  imputation  of  mixing 
himself  up  with  any  distinct  class  of  men  in 
England.  The  French  socialists,  and  some  of 
the  English  democrats  also,  are  not  quite 
pleased  Avith  Kossuth  for  this  resolution,  and 
for  his  professed  respect  for  the  Queen,  for 
monarchy,  and  so  forth.  They  blame  him,  as 
our  friends  the  abolitionists  blamed  Father 
MatheAv,  Avhen  he  refused  to  narroAv  his  mis- 
sion and  go  upon  any  platform.  But  England 
is  not  France,  and  Kossuth  is  too  wise  to  have 
any  thing  to  do  there  Avith  politics  which  may 
suit  the  meridian  of  Marseilles  A^ery  Avell.  He 
expects  much  from  England,  Avho,  periiaps, 
expects  something  from  the  Hungarian  rebels 
in  return,  should  the  Czar  come  to  blows  Avith 
her  sepoys,  on  account  of  the  succession  of  the 
Khan  of  Herat  in  Persia.  England  was  ahvays 
famous  for  her  far-seeing  policy.  Mazzini  has 
published   a  revolutionary  proclamation  in 


London,  calling  on  Italy  to  prepare  for  another 
great  fight  for  her  liberties.  It  Avas  thought 
Kossuth  would  join  in  a  general  demonstration 
of  the  kind.  But  his  decision  on  the  matter  is 
not  yet  known.  He  has  been  visited  by  Count 
Alexander  Tfkeli,  a  relative  of  Prince  Albert, 
and  several  distinguished  refugees  of  his  OAvn 
nation.  Our  minister,  Mr.  LaAvrence,  and  Mr. 
Walker,  late  of  the  treasury,  called  also  upon 
Kossuth.  It  Avas  the  intention  of  the  latter 
to  set  out  for  America,  after  a  stay  of  ten  days 
in  England.  But  he  cannot  stay  long  from 
Europe.     His  heart  is  in  Hungary — 

'•  By  Buda'g  wall  and  Danube's  side ;'' 

and  Ave  doitbt  not  that,  in  some  unexpressed 
understanding  Avith  the  English  Government, 
he  Avill  Avait  for  some  chance  of  Avar  to  arise 
in  Eastern  Europe  or  Western  Asia.  The 
present  state  of  Europe  is  very  like  that  still- 
ness which  usually  goes  before  the  outbreak 
of  a  hurricane. 

GERMANY  AND  RUSSIA. 

The  Austrian  press  expresses  a  vehement 
indignation  against  England  for  the  prepara- 
tions made  to  Avelcome  Kossuth,  the  traitor. 
Lord  Palmerston  it  heartily  abused,  and  the 

'  municipalities  of  London  and  Southampton 
placed  under  the  ban  of  the  Kaisar.      The 

j  Austrians  cannot  conceive  that  the  English 
should  do  any  thing  independently  of  their 
Government.  These  imperial  editors  say,  not 
Avithout  some  shoAv  of  meaning,  "  England 
has  Ireland,  Canada,  and  Australia  ;  and  the 
United  States  have  more  than  one  'Missis- 
sippi,' "  meaning  the  ship,  not  the  Father  of 
Waters.  It  is  determined  that  Hungary  shall 
be,  henceforward,  an  integral  part  of  the 
Austrian  empire.  The  Archduke  Albrecht 
has  been  appointed  Governor  of  Hungary, 
Avhile  to  an  Imperial  Commission  of  three  is 
delegated  the  duty  of  arranging  the  future 
political  organization  of  the  empire. 

A  railway  treaty  betAveen  Austria,  Tuscany, 
the  Papal  dominions,  Modena,  and  Parma,  has 
been  published.  The  railroad  Avill  run  on  one 
side  from  Placenza  through  Parma  and  Mo- 
dena, and  on  the  other,  from  Mantua  to  Reg- 
gia ;  it  Avill  be  called  the  Central  Italian  Rail- 
road. 

The  Austrian  Government  has  a  remon- 
strance to  Lord  Palmerston  concerning  Kos- 
suth. The  Germanic  Diet  have  sent  back 
Gladstone's  pamphlet  against  the  much-ma- 
ligned King  of  Naples  with  a  tart  reply ;  and 
his  Majesty  the  Czar  has  done  the  same.  The 
amiable  Borbone  has  very  good  friends  in  the 
north. 

There  is  a  report  that  a  conspiracy  to  dis- 
place and  murder  the  Czar  has  been  discovered 
among  the  nobihty  at  St.  Petersburg.  There 
is  a  chance  of  an  English  and  Russian  collision 
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in  the  East.  The  Russians  are  moving  soutli- 
east  from  the  Caspian,  and  tlie  English  are 
moving  northwest  from  their  recent  conquests 
in  Peshawur  and  Oachemere.  The  country 
of  the  wild  Atfghans  is  between  them  as  yet ; 
but  a  few  marches  may  bring  the  Don  Cos- 
saques  and  the  Indian  cavalry  of  England  to 
cross  their  lances  in  the  Khorassan.  At  this 
moment,  the  succession  of  Herat,  vacant  by 
the  death  of  the  late  Khan,  threatens  to  bring 
these  great  powers  into  collision.  The  Per- 
sians asked  the  assistance  of  the  Russians 
before,  and  may  do  so  again.  If  England  and 
Russia  go  to  war,  not  alone  eastern  Europe, 
but  the  whole  world,  Avill  be  shaken  by  their 
armaments.  With  one  word,  England  could 
put  the  continent  of  Europe  into  insurrection. 
War  is  probably  destined  to  rage  in  a  very 
terrible  form  over  the  old  world  before  these 
commotions  and  rumors  will  have  rest. 


ITALY. 

It  is  reported  that  Pope  Pius  is  unwell,  and 
that  fears  were  entertained  for  his  life.  It  is 
stated  that  the  British  and  French  ministers 
at  the  Court  of  Tuscany  have  orders  to  express 
the  dissatisfaction  of  their  respective  Govern- 
ments with  the  prospect  of  close  alliance 
between  Tuscany  and  Austria.  A  Maltese 
was  lately  searched  and  ill-treated  by  the 
Roman  police  at  Civita  Yecchia.  The  British 
Consul  has  insisted  that  this  man  shall  receive 
prompt  redress.  The  authorities  of  Rome 
have  levied  a  tax  upon  all  foreign  sojourners 
at  Rome  except  children.  Every  resident 
must  have  a  license. 

The  Pope,  finding  that  the  English  were 
agitating  the  project  of  a  Protestant  church  at 
Rome,  has  put  down  the  American  chapel  in 
that  city,  lest  it  should  form  an  evil  precedent, 
and  favor  the  general  introduction  of  heresy 
under  the  nose  of  the  Pontificate. 


ENGLAND. 

The  great  Exposition  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
closed  on  the  15th  of  October.  The  prizes 
have  been  declared  and  distributed,  and  over 
a  million  of  dollars  have  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Royal  Commissioners  as  the  profits  of 
the  speculation,  after  the  payment  of  all  ex- 
penses. 

Some  noise  was  made  in  England  by  the 
discovery,  near  Gloucester,  of  a  small  ballooji, 
attached  to  which  was  a  card,  intimating  that, 
on  the  3d  of  September  in  this  year,  the 
"  Erebus,"  one  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  sliips, 
was  blocked  in,  in  112<^  W.  long,  and  Yl^N.lat. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  denies  that  it 
could  be  a  government  balloon,  such  as  Sir 
John  took  out  with  him  in  his  expedition. 


The  impression  seems  to  be  that  it  is  a  hoax 
on  the  part  of  some  funereal  humorist. 

A  great  dinner  was  lately  given  in  London 
by  the  American,  Mr.  George  Peabody,  to 
those  gentlemen,  Americans  and  others,  who 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  business  of  the 
Exposition.  Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence,  the  Earl 
of  Granville,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  and  several 
other  notables  were  present,  and  the  affair 
passed  off"  with  the  pleasantest  interchange  of 
national  feeling. 

The  Cunard  steamer  Africa,  on  her  way  to 
America,  struck  on  a  reef  of  rocks  in  Bellast 
Lough,  by  night,  and  was  obliged  to  return 
for  repairs,  the  Canada  taking  her  place. 

The  English  papers  state  that  Alexander 
Von  Humboldt  publishes  in  the  Spener  Gazette 
an  account  of  his  discevery  of  the  very  old 
room  in  which  the  Boule,  or  Athenian  Council 
of  Four  Hundred,  used  to  hold  their  delibera- 
tions. At  the  depth  of  a  foot  below  the  sur- 
face, he  came  upon  a  large  number  of  inscrip- 
tions, statues,  columns,  &c.  Humboldt  is  cer- 
tain that  he  is  not  mistaken  in  the  locality. 


In  Ireland,  the  people  are  laboring  in  the 
only  revolution  which  can  benefit  their  con- 
dition— that  produced  by  emigration  and  by 
education — running  away  and  going  to  school. 
The  emigration  continues  with  accelerated 
force  ;  the  most  stationary  people  in  Europe 
are  being  pulled  up  by  the  roots  and  trans- 
planted. Sir  Joseph  Yorke  once  said  that,  to 
improve  Ireland,  she  should  be  put  under  the 
Atlantic  for  a  little  time.  If  he  had  said  over 
the  Atlantic^  lie  would  have  been  more  pro- 
phetically near  the  mark.  The  statistics  of 
Irish  emigration,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
show  tendencies  which  lead  us  to  tlnnk  the 
census  of  that  island  will  be  soon  diminished 
one  half.  In  this,  and  in  the  system  of  edu- 
cation growing  up  in  it,  lies  the  hope  of  Ire- 
land's regeneration.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
the  Papal  party,  the  Queen's  Colleges  are  well 
attended,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  Catholic 
schools,  tliat  are  multiplied  in  defense,  tend 
also  to  the  great  end  of  building  up  a  mind  in 
the  country.  At  the  same  time,  a  more  inde- 
pendent class  of  persons  is  becoming  possessed 
of  the  soil,  and  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen 
are  moving  in  to  take  the  places  of  the  poor 
fellows  that  we  have  got  here,  on  our  sea- 
boards and  in  the  interior.  The  results  in 
Ireland  from  all  these  things  will  be,  that  in 
less  than  ten  years  a  people  will  live  in  the 
island  who  will  make  the  Englisli  Govern- 
ment respect  them.  They  will  make  more 
formidable  rebels  than  the  Irish  Catholics, 
who  never  possessed  the  unity  and  force  to  do 
any  thing  to  help  themselves.  The  late  Irish 
rebellions  were  essentially  Protestant  affairs, 
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as  every  one  who  knows  Iristi  history  is  aware. 
The  next  movement  of  Ireland  will  he  an 
educated  and  largely  Protestant  business,  and 
it  will  he  successful.  It  is  progressing  now, 
in  fact;  and  the  Irish  Committee  of  this  city 
cannot  do  hetter  than  send  their  money  to 
help  the  Irish  schools— the /o^/eys  of  the  true 
and  safe  revolution  of  the  country. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Latest  accounts  from  California  are  peace- 
ful and  gratifying.  A  rich  vein  of  auriferous 
quartz  had  been  struck  upon  in  the  city  of  San 
Francisco  itself,  by  some  men  employed  in 
digging  a  well.  The  Committee  of  Vigilance 
has  closed  its  labors,  leaving  a  Special  Com- 
mittee to  remain  on  the  watch  a  little  longer. 
In  all  probability,  no  further  displays  of  "wild 
justice"  will  be  needed  in  the  city,  which  is 
stated  to  be  almost  free  from  crime,  the  crimi- 
nals having  been  scattered  in  all  directions. 
The  city  is  putting  on  a  solid  brick  aspect,  and 
society  is  undergoing  very  satisfactory  changes. 
Every  steamer  brings  ladies  and  children,  and 
the  graces  and  amenities  of  life  are  beginning 
to  flourish  in  the  community.  The  people  of 
South  California  wish  for  a  division  of  the 
State,  and  have  taken  measures  to  obtain  it. 
The  capital  has  been  removed  from  Yallejo  to 
San  Jose,  and  a  line  of  railway  between  that 
city  and  San  Francisco,  fifty-one  miles  long, 
is  projected,  and  will  be  commenced  immedi- 
ately. The  accounts  from  the  mines  are  only 
one  better  and  more  cheering  than  another. 
Quartz  is  worked  in  all  directions  with  aston- 
ishing profits.  A  new  vein  of  golden  quartz 
has  been  discovered  in  Yuba  county.  Every 
where,  the  rocky  surface  of  the  country  is 
being  shattered,  and  yielding  rich  returns  to 
the  gold-seekers.  Mining  has  now  become  a 
steady,  settled  business.  Supplies  of  every 
thing  seem  to  be  cheap  and  plenty  in  San 
Francisco — about  three  times  as  dear  as  in  the 
Atlantic  cities.  California  potatoes  are  each 
as  big  as  a  man's  head,  and  the  finest  in  the' 
world.  All  vegetables  grow  to  a  great  size  ; 
and  agriculture  is  nearly  as  profitable,  in  the 
neighborhoods  of  towns,  as  digging  for  gold. 
A  Grand  Division  of  the  Suns  of  Temperance 
has  been  established  at  San  Francisco.  In  all 
respects,  that  wonderful  new  State  seems  to 
he  casting  the  slough  of  her  first  hasty  con- 
dition, and  emerging  into  civilization  under 
the  fairest  auspices. 


HOME   ITEMS. 

The  total  arrivals  of  foreign  immigrants 
into  New-York  since  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  amount  to  about  252,000,  contributed 
by  almost  every  country  in  the  world. 


The  Des  Moines  River  Grant  has  been  finally 
confirmed  to  the  State  of  Iowa. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Austrian  ambassador, 
Ilulsemann,  will  demand  his  ])assports  when 
the  traitor  Kossuth  shall  have  received  wel- 
come from  the  Government  and  people  of 
America.  It  is  also  stated  that  unless  the 
United  States  shall  salute  the  Spanish  flag, 
reinstate  the  Spanish  Consul  at  New-Orleans 
with  all  tokens  of  the  amende  honoraMe,  and 
compensate  him  for  any  loss  he  may  have 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  citizens,  the 
Spanish  Minister  at  Washington  Avill  also 
demand  his  passports.  AU  this  is,  of  course, 
absurd. 

Governor  Ramsay,  of  Minnesota,  has  made 
a  favorable  treaty  with  the  Chippeways  at 
Pembina.  The  valley  of  the  Red  River  of  the 
North — a  territory  as  large  as  Ireland — is 
acquired  for  ten  thousand  dollars  a-year,  pay- 
ment of  which  shall  cease  at  the  end  of  twenty 
years.  The  Indians  received  thirty  thousand 
dollars  in  hand,  and  then  turned  their  vanish- 
ing faces  still  farther  to  the  setting  sun. 

Some  tumults  took  place  at  Santa  Fe,  in 
the  State  of  New-Mexico,  in  which  _  two 
Americans  were  killed  by  the  Mexicans, 
during  an  election.  A  great  excitement  was 
the  result,  and  the  conduct  of  Governor  Cal- 
houn, who  Avas  supposed  to  liave  leant  to  the 
side  of  the  Mexicans,  was  condemned  in  a 
meeting  of  the  American  citizens. 

It  is  stated,  on  authority,  that  the  ships  of 
France  and  England  will  overhaul  any  Ameri- 
can vessels  that  they  may  in  future  suspect  of 
an  intention  to  carry  invaders  to  Cuba.  If 
they  do,  it  will  he  onlyAvliat  Uncle  Sam  him- 
self would  do,  under  existing  treaties.  But 
it  is  understood  that  Mr.  Webster  will  not  hear 
of  this  "  right  of  search." 

General  Persifer  Smith  is  actively  engaged 
in  putting  the  Texan  frontiers  in  a  state  of 
effective  defense  against  Indian  incursions. 
He  has  received  orders  from  Washington  to 
use  every  means  in  his  power  to  prevent 
armed  Texan  expeditions  from  crossing  the 
Rio  Grande  to  aid  the  revolutionists  in 
Northern  Mexico.  Of  course,  the  chivalrous 
riflemen  will  not  go  in  the  General's  way; 
and  certainly,  between  them  and  the  red  men, 
that  oiBcer  will  have  much  hot  and  hasty 
work  on  his  hands. 

Latest  accounts  say  that  the  Snake  Indians 
were  troublesome  at  the  Dalles  States,  in 
Oregon.  They  attack  the  immigrants  wher- 
ever they  can,  and  have  killed  several  of 
them,  the  Indians  say  they  will  drive  the 
white  men  out  of  the  country.  Rich  quartz 
diggings  had  been  discovered  between  Shasta 
and  Scott's  River.  The  various  officers  of  the 
Coast  Survey  were  busy  at  Cape  Disappoint- 
ment. 

A  convention  was  held  in  the  county  of 
Lewis,  to  memorialize  Congress  to  divide  the 
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territory  in  two,  and  organize  a  territorial 
Government  for  tlie  part  north  of  the  Cokira- 
bia  river.  Judge  Nelson  has  decided  that  the 
law  prohibiting  blacks  from  going  into  Ore- 
gon is  valid,  and  has  sentenced  a  negro  to  be 
expelled  in  thirty  daj's.  Immigrants  go  rapidly 
into  the  State,  and  the  apparition  of  a 
"  Bloomer"  or  two  has  caused  as  much  talk 
as  the  incursion  of  a  score  of  "  Snakes." 

Mr.  Morse,  who  lately  suifered  in  his  inte- 
rests by  a  verdict  in  favor  of  Mr.  House, 
against  him,  has  now  had  one  in  his  favor 
against  Mr.  Bain.  Judge  Kane  has  decided 
that  Mr.  Morse's  three  patents — the  Magnetic 
Telegraph,  the  Local  Circuit,  and  the  Chemi- 
cal Patents — have  been  infringed  by  Mr.  Bain. 

Accounts  from  Chagres  state  that  some 
dreadful  fighting  and  loss  of  hfe  have  taken 
place  there,  between  the  black  people  and  the 
Americans.  The  parties  were  boatmen,  and 
the  disagreement  rose  out  of  their  professional 
rivalries.  It  is  stated  that  the  foreign  boatmen 
were  most  in  fault.  The  first  affray  began  on 
the  12th  of  October,  when  some  lives  were 
lost  on  both  sides,  after  severe  firing.  The 
Panama  Star^  of  the  23d  October,  says  that 
another  violent  collision  had  taken  place,  and 
that  the  natives  used  the  cannon  of  the  fort 
against  the  Americans.  The  former  were 
composed  of  the  people  of  the  place,  San 
Dominicans,  Jamaicans,  and  Carthagenians. 
Latest  accounts  say  that  from  twenty  to  thirty 
Americans  were  killed,  and  in  all  probability 
one  hundred  blacks.  The  Americans  proposed 
to  the  Alcalde  to  attack  the  fort  from  which 
the  blacks  were  firing,  with  the  cannon  of  the 
place.  He  consented,  and  preparations  were 
being  made  for  the  assault.  The  United  States 
Consul,  Mr.  Glesson,  had  been  shot  at,  but 
escaped  uninjured. 

Letters  from  Belize  (Honduras)  state  that 
the  English  have  taken  possession  of  several 
islands  along  the  coast  —  Euatan,  Barbara, 
Bonnican,  UtiUa,  Ambergies,  and  other  islands 
to  the  north.  Every  thing  indicates  that 
England  regards  with  much  jealousy  the 
progress  of  the  Americans  in  Central  America, 
and  will  do  all  in  her  power  to  maintain  an 
influence  in  that  quarter  of  the  world,  over 
and  by  which  the  great  trade  of  all  nations, 
between  both  hemispheres,  will  be  presently 
flowing. 

In  the  cities  of  New- York  and  Boston,  the 
California  trade  has  within  the  last  ten  months 
declined  by  546  vessels.  The  great  fever  fit  of 
commerce  is  subsiding.  The  supplies  of  all 
the  means,  appliances  and  necessaries  of  life 
are  very  plenty  at  the  Western  seaboard,  and 
henceforward  the  trade  to  that  part  of  the 
world  will  be  conducted  with  more  steadiness 
and  certainty.  A  fortnight  ago,  there  were 
only  eleven  vessels  loading  for  California  at 
Boston  and  New- York ;  at  the  same  time  last 
year  there  were  forty. 


It  is  confidently  rumored  that  Mr.  Webster 
will  resign  his  ofiBce  of  Secretary  of  State  in 
a  few  weeks  after  the  executive  departments 
shall  have  left  the  Congress  to  enter  upon  the 
regular  business  of  the  season.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  Mr.  Webster  wiU  become  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency. 

A  treaty  has  been  concluded  with  the 
Indians  of  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Ore- 
gon territory,  for  the  purchase  of  a  tract  of 
land  containing  over  two  millions  and  a  half 
of  acres,  all  good  farming  lands,  with  large 
timber  growths  and  many  fine  mill-streams. 
The  Indians  of  this  tract  (which  runs  along 
the  Pacific  coast)  seem  to  have  little  know- 
ledge of  the  value  of  money.  They  are  to 
receive  $25,000  in  annuities,  composed  of 
supplies  of  all  kinds.  Their  first  annuities 
will  be  nearly  paid  in  comfortable  clothing, 
which  they  need  very  much,  and  express 
themselves  glad  to  get. 

A  peculiar  demonstration  of  welcome  awaits 
Lajos  Kossuth,  on  his  arrival  amongst  us. 
The  ex-editor  of  the  Pesti  Hirlop  will  be 
entertained  by  the  editorial  fraternity  of  New- 
York,  who  feel  that  their  order  has  been  made 
illustrious  by  the  glory  of  the  late  President 
of  the  Hungarian  Republic.  The  idea  is  very 
good,  and  wiU  doubtless  be  carried  out  splen- 
didly. 

P.  S.  The  restoration  of  universal  suffrage 
has  been  defeated  in  the  French  Assembly,  by 
a  vote  of  375  to  348. 

The  death  of  the  poet,  James  Montgomery, 
is  announced  by  the  last  steamer.  He  was 
eighty  years  of  age. 


MEXICO  AND  MORE  ANNEXATION. 

The  rebellion  in  Northern  Mexico  seems 
ominous  of  approaching  changes  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  Mexican  republic.  People  are 
beginning  to  prophesy  its  disruption,  and  the 
annexation  of  more  territory  to  the  present 
area  of  our  federation.  The  Mexican  Govern- 
ment is  bankrupt,  and  financial  embarrass- 
ments are  the  usual  forerunners  of  revolution 
in  ill-governed  States.  Several  thousand  men, 
chiefly  of  the  sharp-shooting,  semi-nomade 
population  of  Texas,  have  gathered  together 
to  follow  the  fortunes  of  Col.  Carvajal.  He 
has  hitherto  beateii  the  Mexican  troops,  and 
latest  accounts  represent  him  as  having  taken 
the  outworks  of  Matamoras  by  storm,  with 
the  loss  of  three  killed  and  fifteen  wounded. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  Mexicans  are  said  to 
have  fallen.  Gen.  Avalos,  who  Avas  wounded, 
still  held  out  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
troops  in  a  corner  of  the  town.  Their  sur- 
render was  hourly  expected.  Should  it  take 
place,  the  capital  will  be  in  considerable  dan- 
ger.     The   Congress  is    in    confusion,   and 
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Arista,  the  President,  with  few  troops  and 
little  or  no  money,  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
oppose  a  very  forcible  resistance  to  the  crowd 
of  internal  malcontents  and  foreign  auxiliaries 
that  would  follow  Carvajal  in  the  days  of  his 
success. 

Altogether,  the  continuance  of  the  Mexican 
republic  seems  to  be  merely  a  matter  of  time. 
It  must,  sooner  or  later,  fall  to  pieces.  It 
seems  to  be  a  general  belief  that  the  Spanish 
race  is,  like  the  Indian,  a  doomed  race  on  this 


continent,  and  many  things  countenance  such 
a  conclusion. 

This  tallv  of  annexation  reminds  us  of 
another  annexation  reported  as  not  impro- 
bable. We  mean  tlie  annexation  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  or  the  placing  of  them  under 
the  protection  of  the  United  States,  which 
would  be  about  the  same  thing.  It  is  said 
the  matter  has  been  discussed  at  Washington. 
However  this  may  be,  the  Union  promises  to 
possess  enough  without  these  islands. 


CRITICAL    NOTICES. 


The  Book  of  Home  Beauty.  By  Mrs.  Kirkland. 
Contaioing  1 2  Portraits  of  American  Ladies,  by 
Charles  Martin,  Esq.,  engraved  on  Steel  by 
eminent  Artists.     New-York  :  Geo.  P.  Putnam. 

The  publication  of  this  beautiful  book  has  cre- 
ated no  little  sensation.  The  idea  of  it  has  been 
criticised  by  some  with  a  good  deal  of  severity. 
We  do  not  altogether  agree  with  these  remarks ; 
and  if  we  did,  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
executed  is  enough  to  disarm  our  criticism.  Mr. 
Martin  in  his  drawings  has  exhibited  the  most 
exquisite  artistic  taste  and  skill ;  and  the  engravers 
have  done  their  part  in  a  manner  beyond  any 
thing  we  thought  possible  to  obtain  in  this  coun- 
try. Every  head  is  a  perfect  study  of  effective 
and  truly  artistic  portraiture.  There  has  been 
nothing  heretofore  done  in  this  country  that  can 
be  compared  with  them.  The  letter-press,  from 
the  elegant  pen  of  Mrs.  Kirkland,  has  no  especial 
reference  to  the  portraits,  but  is  a  sort  of  Decame- 
ron wreath  of  sketches,  in  which  these  beauties 
appear  as  gems  gleaming  among  the  leaves.  We 
need  not  further  particularize,  as  the  splendor  of 
the  book,  and  the  interest  it  has  excited,  will  make 
it  one  of  the  favorites  of  the  holiday  season. 


The  Home  Book  of  the  Picturesque  ;  or,  American 
Scenery,  Art,  and  Literature :  comprising  a 
series  of  Essays,  by  Washington  Irving,  W.  C. 
Bryant,  Fenimore  Cooper,  Miss  Cooper,  N.  P. 
Willis,  Bayard  Taylor,  H.  T.  Tuckerman,  E.  L. 
Magoon,  Dr.  Bethune,  A.  B.  Street,  Miss 
Field,  &c.  ;  with  thirteen  Engravings  on  Steel, 
from  Pictures  by  eminent  Artists.     New -York : 

.     Geo.  P.  Putnam. 

This,  now,  is  a  book  about  which  there  can  be 
no  difference  of  opinion.  The  most  fastidious,  if  a 
truly  cultivated  taste,  will  find  here  its  very  ideal 
realized.  How  refreshing,  after  the  insipid  annu- 
als with  which  the  holiday  seasons  have  heretofore 
been  glutted,  to  find  instead,  gracing  our  centre- 
tables,  a'work  of  such  exquisite  taste  as  this.  It 
would  appear  that  the  perfection  of  art  and  ele- 


gance in  book-making  "  could  no  farther  go."  The 
essays,  it  will  be  perceived  by  a  glance  at  the 
title-page,  are  by  the  most  eminent  of  our  authors; 
and  in  descriptive  writing,  we  question  whether 
any  other  country  can  at  present  produce  an  equal 
array  of  talent.  The  pictures  selected,  too,  are 
from  our  most  eminent  landscape  painters,  and 
are  most  beautifully  executed  ;  they  are,  besides, 
highly  characteritics  of  our  scenery.  In  short,  it 
is  truly  an  American  book.  No  one  can  show  a 
genuine  taste  better  than  by  such  a  present  at  any 
season. 


The  Evening  Book  ;  or.  Fireside  Talk  on  Morals 
and  Afanjiers,  with  Sketches  of  Western  Life. 
By  Mrs.  Kirkland.  New- York :  Charles  Scrib- 
ner.     1852. 

These  sketches  and  essays  of  Mrs.  Kirkland  will 
add  much  to  a  reputation  already  very  high.  Her 
style,  always  rich  and  sparkling,  shines  here  with 
remarkable  brilliancy.  A  shrewd  observer  of 
character  and  manners,  this  lady  has  the  rare 
faculty  of  combining  wit  and  wisdom,  and  thus, 
whilst  amusing,  instructing  and  refining  us.  She 
is,  besides,  one  of  the  most  characteristically  na- 
tional of  our  writers.  Her  first  work  is  unrivaled 
in  its  dehneations  of  Western  life  and  character. 
In  this  she  confesses  to  "  an  ambition  to  make  a 
peculiarly  American  book ;"  "  not  that  I  think  Ame- 
rican views  of  manners  and  morals  should  be  par- 
tial or  narrow,  but  because  the  foreign  literature, 
which  furnishes  most  of  the  reading  of  our  young 
people,  seems  to  me  likely  to  inspire  them  with 
un-American  ideas  of  society,  and  even  of  duty; 
and  it  becomes,  therefore,  especially  desirable  to 
refer  sometimes  to  ancient  and  universal  stand- 
ards— those  whose  excellence  is  beyond  dispute, 
though  portions  of  the  world  have  departed  from 
their  influence,  led  away  by  the  incorrect  notions 
of  life  which  prevail  in  old  and  corrupt  communi- 
ties." 

Mr.  Scribner  has  presented  the  work  in  a  holi- 
day dress,  illustrated  by  beautiful  plates  from  the 
burin  of  Burt,  on  eplendid  paper,  and  in  elegant 
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type.  It  Avill  be  a  great  favorite  as  a  present, 
and  will,  as  designed,  brighten  many  a  fireside  in 
the  coming  winter  evenings. 


Iconographic  EncycloptBdia  of  Science,  Literature 
and  Art,  systematically  arranged.  By  J.  G. 
Heck.  Translated  from  the  German,  with  ad- 
ditions, by  Spencer  F.  Baird,  A.  M.,  M.D.  Il- 
lustrated by  500  Steel  Plates ;  containing  up- 
wards of  12,000  Engravings.  New- York:  Ru- 
dolph Carrique,  2  Barclay  street. 

This  valuable  work  is  now  comjjlete,  by  the 
publication  of  the  twenty-fifth  part,  and  the  addi- 
tional volume  of  text.  In  the  course  of  the  publi- 
cation, we  have  several  times  taken  occasion  to 
express  our  opinion  of  the  merits  of  the  work. 
The  publication  of  each  number  has  but  increased 
our  admiration  for  it.  Beyond  all  doubt,  it  is  the 
most  complete  work  of  reference  that  has  yet  been 
published  within  the  same  comjDass.  There  is 
nothing  of  the  kind,  that  we  are  acquainted  with, 
that  will  compare  with  the  plates  in  accuracy  and 
beauty  of  execution.  They  seem  to  illustrate  the 
whole  domain  of  human  knowledge  in  science 
and  art. 

"  It  has  been  designated  as  a  library  in  itself, 
embracing  fourteen  distinct  text-books  of  those 
subjects  of  human  knowledge,  a  familiarity  with 
which  goes  far  towards  constituting  an  educated 
man." 


Philosophy  of  the  Mechanics  of  Nature,  and  the 
Sources  and  Modes  of  Action  of  Natural  Mo- 
tive-power. By  Z.  Allen.  New- York :  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co. 

This  is  an  elaborate  and  profound  investigation 
into  the  source,  and  description  of  the  operation, 
of  natural  motive-power.  The  author,  in  his  in- 
vestigations, discovers  an  inconsistency  between 
the  axiom  of  mechanical  science,  that  "mat- 
ter at  rest  cannot  put  itself  in  motion,"  and 
the  chemical  doctrines  of  "  internal  forces "  and 
"  imponderable  agents!'  He  discovers,  from  the 
truth  of  the  mechanical  axiom,  that  matter  cannot 
move  itself,  "  that  all  the  movements  of  terres- 
trial matter  must  originate  from  a  cause  external 
to  the  mass  of  the  earth ;"  and  is  led  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  all  "  internal  forces "  and  imponder- 
able agencies  are  resolvable  into  "  the  propagation 
of  mechanical  action,  through  the  medium  of  elec- 
tric matter.'"  In  illustration  of  his  principle,  the 
author  has  arranged,  with  great  skill  and  labor, 
the  last  results  of  modern  scientific  research,  che- 
mical, electrical,  and  mechanical ;  and  the  result 
ia  a  work  which  must  take  its  place  among  the 
standard  philosophical  treatises  of  the  age. 


Rural  Homes;  or.  Sketches  of  Houses  suited  to 
American  Country  Life.  With  original  Plans, 
Designs,  &c.  By  Geevase  Wheeler.  New- 
York  :  Charles  Scribner. 

This  is  not  only  an  elegantly  written,  but  an 
exeedingly  sensible  book,  upon  a  subject  requiring 


the  greatest  possible  judgment  and  taste.  Within 
a  short  compass,  Mr.  Wheeler  has  gracefully 
sketched  oif  what  may  be  done  to  reconcile  and 
realize  the  highest  demands  of  taste,  comfort  and 
elegance,  even  with  moderate  means,  in  that  mat- 
ter which  so  peculiarly  comes  "  home  to  our  busi- 
ness and  bosoms,"  the  constructing  of  the  family 
nest.  It  is  a  very  gratifying  evidence  of  the  pro- 
gress of  our  country,  not  only  in  riches,  but  in 
refinement  and  taste,  that  these  works  on  private 
architecture  <are  demanded.  May  this  taste  "grow 
by  what  it  feeds  upon,"  until  the  beautiful  scenery 
of  our  land,  instead  of  being  marred  as  it  so  often 
is,  shall  be  every  where  enriched  by  the  beauty  of 
the  homes  nestling  among  it.  The  work  is  beau- 
tifully illustrated  and  printed ;  and  we  would 
etrongly  recommend  to  every  one  who  contem- 
plates building  a  house,  not  to  do  so  without  seeing 
what  this  author  has  to  say  on  the  subject. 


Florence,  the  Parish  Orphan;  and  a  Sketch  of 
the  Village  in  the  Last  Century.  By  Eliza 
Buckminster  Lee.  Boston :  Ticknor,  Reed  h 
Fields. 

This  is  an  admirable  little  book,  remarkable  for 
a  purity  of  sentiment,  and  for  grace,  elegance,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  simplicity  of  style.  It  will 
charm  and  instruct  the  young. 


Ruth  Churchhill ;  or,  the  True  Protestant.  By  A 
Ladv  of  Virginia.  New- York  :  C.  Shepherd 
«feCo. 

This  is  one  of  the  books  intended  to  inculcate 
dogmatic  theology  through  the  medium  of  fiction. 
As  we  object  to  it  on  the  one  side,  so  we  must  on 
the  other.  Our  reasons  will  be  found  at  large  in 
a  review  of  a  work  of  more  pretensions,  in  the 
present  number. 

Sir  Roger  De  Coverly.  By  The  Spectator.  Bos- 
ton :  Ticknor,  Reed  &.  Fields. 

A  beautiful  little  volume,  with  notes,  these  taste- 
ful publishers  here  give  us,  made  from  these  clas- 
sical papers.  It  comes  in  this  delightful  shape 
almost  as  a  fresh  work  of  genius,  illuminating  our 
firesides  with  its  genial  rays.  This  exquisite  con- 
ception of  character,  immortal  in  its  purity  and 
beauty,  what  can  we  say  about  it  that  every  body 
does  not  feel  ? 


Night  Thoughts  of  Edward  Young;  with  a  Memoir 
of  the  Author,  a  Critical  View  of  his  Writings, 
and  Explanatory  Notes.  By  James  Robert 
Boyd,  Editor  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  <fec.  New- 
York:  Charles  Scribner. 

"  Young's  Night  Thoughts"  has,  we  fear,  been 
rather  a  neglected  book  of  late.  We  are  sure  it  is 
not  so  generally  appreciated  now-a-days  as  it  should 
be.  Those  who  have  only  a  traditional  knowledge 
of  it  will  be  surprised,  on  turning  to  it,  to  find  what  a 
mine  of  thought  and  reason  they  have  been  neglect- 
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ing !  It  is,  therefore,  \nth  great  satisfaction  that 
"we  note  the  issue  of  this  beautiful  and  valuable 
edition.  We  say  valuable,  because  Professor 
Boyd  has  enriched  it  with  copious  notes,  critical 
and  illustrative,  highly  judicious  and  instructive. 
The  volume  is  elegantly  bound  and  printed,  and 
has  illustrations  by  Burt.  It  will  make  not  only  a 
beautiful,  but  a  valuable  present  for  the  holidays. 


The  Hand-Book  of  Literature  and  Fine  Arts.    By 
Geoege  Ripley  and  Batard  Taylor  ;  and 

The  Hand-Book  of  Biography.     By  Parke  God- 
win.    New- York :  Geo.  P.  Putnam. 

These  two  works  form  part  of  Mr.  Putnam's 
"  Home  Cyclopaedia,"  intended  for  educational 
purposes  and  the  general  reader.  We  know  of  no 
books  of  reference  in  so  accessible  a  shape,  that 
deserve  to  be  so  highly  commended.  They  em- 
brace a  vast  amount  of  information,  arranged  in 
the  most  convenient  form  for  reference,  and  may 
be  relied  upon  as  generally  accurate  and  full. 
There  has  been  no  greater  want  in  literature  than 
a  cheap  cyclopffidia ;  and  Mr.  Putnam  deserves 
great  praise  and  abundant  success  for  supplying 
the  want  with  so  much  conscientious  care  in  mak- 
ing a  work  of  permanent  value  and  authority. 


The  Woodbine  ;  a  Holiday  Gift.  Edited  by 
Caroline  May.  With  Illustrations.  Phila- 
delphia :  Lindsay  and  Blakiston.  From  Rohr- 
back  &  Co.,  Broadway,  Wew-York. 

In  a  late  "  Evening  with  some  Female  Poets," 
we  took  occasion  to  speak  of  Miss  May's  character 
as  regards  her  original  writings.  Her  contribu- 
tions in  the  book  before  us  more  truly,  perhaps, 
support  the  favorable  opinion  we  then  gave.  Her 
paper  on  "  Handel "  is  every  way  acceptable. 
As  an  editor.  Miss  May  shows  exceeding  taste  and 
appreciation.  Her  selections  from  the  writers 
"  across  the  water  "  are  judicious,  though  we  do  not 
like  to  encourage  the  appropriation  of  such.  Our 
sympathies  would  lead  us  have  the  book  entirely 
of  home  manufacture.  Yet  we  cannot,  nor  will 
her  readers,  we  are  sui'e,  object  to  such  morceaux 
as  she  gives. 


Reveries  of  a  Bachelor ;  or,  A  Book  of  the  Heart. 
By  Ik  Marvel.  Illustrated  edition.  New- 
York:  Charles  Scribner. 

We  understand  that  editions  amounting  to  more 
than  ten  thousand  copies  of  this  admirable  book 
have  been  sold  ;  notwithstanding  which,  the  enter- 
prising publisher  feels  sufficient  confidence  in  its 
■worth  and  consequent  continued  success  to  warrant 
him  in  issuing  an  edition  for  the  holiday  season, 
most  exquisitely  illustrated,  and  superbly  printed 
and  bound.  The  designs  are  by  Darley,  and  cer- 
tainly the  work  could  have  been  intrusted  to  no 
one  more  competent.  It  was  a  delicate  task  he 
had  to  perform,  to  embody  the  tender  and  beauti- 
ful fancies  of  his  author,  but  he  has  done  it  with  a 
grace  and  skill  which  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 


He  has  surpassed  himself,  and  evinced  a  talent  for 
embodying  sentiment  beyond  what  seems  indicated 
by  his  previous  productions.  The  whole  book  is, 
in  fact,  a  perfect  work  of  art,  "  beautiful  exceed- 
ingly." 

We  may  here  announce,  for  the  gratification  of 
the  author's  multitudinous  readers,  that  Mr.  Scrib- 
ner has  in  press  a  new  work  from  Mr.  Mitchell, 
entitled,  we  believe,  "  Dream-Life."  We  may 
safely  predict  for  it  unbounded  success. 


Tallis'  Library  Edition  of  the  Works  of  Shak- 
speare.  Revised  from  the  original  editions,  loith 
Notes,  dec.  John  Tallis  &  Co.,  97  and  100  St. 
John  street,  London,  and  40  John  street,  New- 
York. 

A  Drawing-room  Table  Book  of  Theatrical  Por- 
traits, icith  Memoirs  and  Anecdotes.  Same 
Publisher. 

We  have  received  two  or  three  numbers  of  the 
above  works.  The  Shakspeare  will  be  a  magni- 
ficent edition,  splendidly  illustrated.  The  printing 
is  remarkably  clear  and  elegant. 


A  Catechism  of  Familiar  Things ;  their  History, 
and  the  Events  which  led  to  their  Discovery  ; 
with  a  Short  Explanation  of  some  of  the  Prin- 
cipal Natural  Phenomena.  For  the  use  of 
Schools  and  Families.  By  E.  E.  AVillement. 
Carefully  Revised  by  an  American  Teacher. 
Philadelphia  :  Lindsay  &  Blakiston.  New- 
York  :  Rohrbach  &  Co.,  Broadway.     1852. 

The  title  explains  pretty  fully  the  purport  of 
this  useful  book.  Every  thing  in  art,  science, 
geography,  history,  manufactures  and  mineralogy 
is  treated  of  and  traced  in  a  succinct  manner,  from 
a  drop  of  dew  to  a  granite  block,  a  yard  of  bom- 
bazine to  an  earthquake,  from  Cayenne  pepper  to 
a  volcano,  and  from  the  Chinese  tolloxo  tree  to 
landscape  painting.  There  are  some  omissions  and 
misstatements  in  the  part  of  the  work  concerning 
arts  and  poetry,  which  should  be  corrected  in  an 
ensuing  edition.  Paul  Veronese,  one  of  the  most 
imaginative  and  inexliaustible  of  the  Italian  paint- 
ers, famous  for  his  grouping  and  breadth  of  hght 
and  shade,  is  not  mentioned  at  all  among  the 
painters  of  Italy.  The  omission  of  the  names 
of  Palladio  and  Inigo  Jones — the  former  the 
founder  of  a  new  order,  and  the  latter  a  most 
successful  professor — from  the  chapter  in  which 
architecture  is  treated  of,  leave  a  blank  unac- 
counted for  in  the  modem  progress  of  that  art. 
Bany  is  classed  amongst  the  English  painters, 
while  every  student  of  painting  recollects  his  name 
as  synonymous  with  Ireland.  He  was  no  more  an 
EngUsh  painter  than  Fuseli  (Swiss),  Sir  Peter 
Lily  (German),  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  (German), — 
whose  names,  by  the  way,  ai'e  not  mentioned  at 
all,  although  the  Germans  were  two  of  the  most 
famous  painters  at  the  courts  of  Charles  I.  and  II., 
William  III,  and  George  I., — than  Rubens  and 
Vandyke  (Flemish),  Benjamin  West  and  J.  S. 
Copley  (Americans),  all  of  whom  lived  a  large 
portion  of  their  lifetime  in  England,  but  who  have 
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their  true  birth-homes  assigned  them.  Edward 
Smith  and  Samuel  Forde,  whom  the  English  have 
respectively  called  the  Phidias  and  Angelo  of  Ire- 
land ;  among  the  poets  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
England,  Goldsmith,  Bums,  and  Shelley,  are  not 
mentioned  at  all ;  and  among  those  of  our  own 
country,  the  names  of  Bryant,  Longfellow,  Hal- 
leck,  Hoffman,  and  Wallace  are  left  out,  while 
the  only  ones  recognisable  or  discerned  among 
the  ten  given  are  Edgar  A.  Poe  and  Ed.  C. 
Pinckney.  To  say  that,  because  all  those  men 
who  are  mentioned  wrote  verses,  and  are  dead 
(with  one  exception),  and  so  are  poets,  is  doing 
injustice  to  the  genius  of  our  land,  and  giving  our 
children  a  wrong  notion  of  imagination,  sublimity, 
and  taste,  as  regards  literature.    It  is  better  to 


make  no  mention  than  introduce  mediocrity,  or,  if 
names  munt  be  given,  then  let  us  have  those  which 
are  regarded  with  esteem  and  admiration  by  the 
world  for  their  real  merits. 


Meditations  in  America,  and  Other  Poems.  By 
William  Ross  Wallace.  New- York :  Charles 
Scribner. 

This  volume  of  genuine  poems  will  be  widely 
welcomed  by  the  numerous  admirers  whom  they 
have  won  in  our  own  and  other  pages,  where  most 
of  them  have  appeared.  It  is  an  unpretending 
and  beautiful  volume. 


FINE      ARTS 


The  New-York  Gallery  of  the  Fine  Arts,  after 
an  interval  of  a  few  months,  is  again  open  in  the 
rooms  of  the  National  Acadenjy  of  Design.  The 
general  appearance  of  the  exhibition  is  more  pleas- 
ing, as  the  pictures  hang  to  better  advantage  in 
the  long  rooms  than  in  the  large  one  occupied  by 
the  Gallery  last  year,  and  more  interest  is  apparent 
in  the  addition  of  pictures  by  artists  who  have  not 
heretofore  been  represented  in  the  Gallery. 

The  catalogue  embraces  the  namee  of  many  dis- 
tinguished artists  :  Cole,  Trumbull,  Inman,  Brown, 
Clevenger,  Leutze,  Durand,  Mount,  Ingham,  Ed- 
monds, Kensett,  Hicks,  Cummings,  Flagg,  and  other 
American  artists,  to  which  may  be  added  the 
names  of  Morland  and  Raeburn.  To  strangers,  the 
Gallery  must  be  an  agreeable  lounge  for  two  or 
three  leisure  hours,  and  to  "sightseers"  it  fur- 
nishes a  place  of  great  interest.  Most  of  the  works 
exhibited  are  by  artists  of  perhaps  a  greater  local 
than  a  foreign  reputation ;  but  being  "  to  the 
manor  born,"  they  are  an  integral  part  of  New- 


York  attractions  ;  and  no  visitor  to  the  city  can  be 
said  to  have  seen  all  its  various  institutions  without 
enumerating  among  them  the  New- York  Gallery 
of  the  Fine  Arts. 

"  The  Course  of  Empire,"  by  Cole,  is  the  main 
attraction  of  this  exhibition.  Other  works  by  him, 
embracing  a  larger  number  than  the  public  have 
access  to  in  any  other  place,  contribute  largely  to 
give  the  Gallery  a  character  which  belongs  to  it 
alone,  and  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  will  render 
it  one  of  the  most  important  institutions  in  the  city. 
We  allude  to  its  being  a  receptacle  for  one  or  more 
of  the  works  of  every  American  artist,  so  that, 
after  he  shall  have  passed  away,  both  students 
and  amateurs  of  succeeding  generations  may  know 
where  to  find  a  work  of  every  artist,  at  all  con- 
spicuous in  our  country's  history  of  art.  The  value 
of  the  Gallery  in  this  respect  is  hardly  appreciable 
as  yet,  but  that  it  is  beginning  to  be  so,  is  apparent 
in  the  desire  of  young  students  in  art  to  study  the 
works  of  Cole. 
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